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The Seventh Part 


of the book Al-Fibrist, with accounts of the ancient and modern scholars, 
who were authors, with the names of the books they composed. The 
composition of Muhanunad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim, known as Abii al-Faraj 
ibn Abi Ya'qüb al-Warráq. 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Seventh Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, which includes accounts of the philosophers, the 
ancient sciences, and the books composed about them, in three sections. 


The First Section 


with accounts of the philosophers of the natural sciences and of logic, with 
the names of their books and translations of these [books] and explanations 
about them: Which of them are extant, which have been recorded but are 
no longer extant, and which of them used to exist, but have later dis- 
appeared.) 


1 The title follows MS 1934. The first few lines, “The Seventh Part. . . known 
as Abii al-Faraj ibn Abi Ya'qüb al-Warráq," are on a separate page in the manuscript, 
The phrase “an imitation of the handwriting of the author, His servant, Muhammad 
ibn Ishäq” is written under this heading, on the left-hand side of the page. “The 
chapter of philosophers of the book Al-Fihrist” is written on the right-hand side. 
In MS 1135, the title for Chapter VII is erroneously given as “The Second Section." 
‘There are not many variations in wording between MSS 1135 and 1934, but the 
latter seems to be more accurate, Scc the Introduction for the parts of Al-Fihrist 
covered by the various manuscripts. 
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Statements at the Beginning of the Chapter [Quoted] from the 
Scholars in Their Own Words 
Abii Sahl [al-Fad!] ibn Nawbakht said in the book Two Things 
Seized Upon: 


The types of sciences, the kinds of books, and the forms of qnestions have 
increased, as have the sources from which things indicated by the stars are 
derived. This [increase] was from what existed before the reasons [for 
these things] were made clear, and human knowledge about them was 
described by the Babylonians in their books, learned from them [the 
Babylonians] by the Egyptians, and applicd by the Indians in their 
country. 

"These things dealt with the original created beings, their defilement? by 
evil, their commission of sins, and their falling into such depths of igno- 
rance that their minds became confused and their visions made to err. 
For as mentioned in the books abont their affairs and actions, things 
reached a point at which their minds were perplexed, their visions con- 
fused and their religion destroyed. "Thus they became bewildered and 
erring, understanding nothing. 

They [the original created beings] remained in this state for a period 
of time until some of their successors coming after them, their offspring 
and the seed of their loins, obtained help in remembering, understanding, 
and perceiving phenomena. [They also received] knowledge of the past 
about the cirenmstances of the world, about its condition, the directing 
of its origin, the arrival at its intermediate status, and the issue at its end. 
[They also learned about] the condition of the inhabitants, and the posi- 
tions of the heavenly bodies and their routes, degrees, minutes, and 
stations, both high and low, and with their courses and all of their direc- 
tions. This was the period of Jam ibn Awijhān, the king. 


The scholars were acquainted with this learning, recording it in books 
and explaining what they wrote down. Together with this recording 
they described the world, its grandeur, the origin of its causes, its founda- 
tion, its stars, kinds of drugs, remedies, charms, aud other things which 


2 Sce Chap. VH, sect. a, n. 67, 

? Flügel gives mugdrafah (“defilement”), probably correct, although the manu- 
scripts give mufaraqah (“separation”), 

4 Literally, “these matters,” 

® This was a legendary king of Persia. He was called Jamshid ibn Tahmüras iba 
Hüshang (Awijhan). 








SECTION ONE 5n 
are devices for people and which they describe as suitable to their wants, 


both good and bad. "Thus they continued for a period of time, until the 
reign of al-Dahhak ibn Qayy (Kai). 


From. other than the words of Abii Sahl, it is said, “‘Dah ak’ 
means ‘ten vices,’ but the Arabs turned it into al-Dahhik.” We 
now return to the words of Abü Sahl: 


jALDabhak] ibn Qayy, during the season (share) of Jupiter and his 
period, turn, dominion, and power in controlling the years, built a city 
in al-Sawád,* the name of which was derived from that of Jupiter. He 
gathered into it the science of the scholars and built there twelve palaces, 
according to the nnmber of the signs of the zodiac, calling them by the 
names [of these signs]. He stored the scholars’ books in them and caused 
the scholars themselves to live in them, 

From other than the words of Abii Sahl; “He built seven shrines, 
according to the number of the seven stars, assigning each of these 
dwellings to a [wise] man.” The Shrine of Mercury he assigned to 
Hermes, the Shrine of Jupiter to Tinbalüs, and the Shrine of Mars to 
Tingariis.”* 

We return to the words of Abii Sahl: 





The people obeyed them [the seven wise men] and were submissive to 
their command, so that they managed their affairs. They [the people] 
appreciated their superiority over thei in different forms of learning and 
modes of living, until a prophet was sent during that period. Because of 
his appearance and what reached:them about his mission, they refused the 
wisdom [of the seven wise men]. Many of their ideas became confused, 
their cause was broken up, and there were differences regarding their 
aims and coming together. So cach of the wise men sought a city in 
which to dwell, so as to become a leader of its people. 


* Al-Sawad here signifies ancient Chaldea, The city was Babylon; see Yäqüt, 
Geog., I, 448 1. 12, 449 L 14. 

7 The seven shrines of Babylon were almost certainly seven. small temples inside a 
sacred enclosure, consecrated to the sun, the moon, and the five known planets. 
They very likely formed a semicircle facing the ziggurat. C the 12 shrines in the 
sacred enclosure at-Harrin as described in Chap. IX, sect. 1, n. $0, and the 12 shrines 
at Sumatar as described by Segal, Anatolian Studies, YII (xo 53), 97-103, 107, 

* Hermes is evidently Trismegistus. Nakosteen, p, 218, spells the next two wise 
men "Tingrous" and “Tuklous.” For these two, see Chap. VII, sect. 2, n. 30. 
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Among them there was a wise man named Hermes, He was the most 
thoroughly intelligent, the most strikingly wise, and the most refined 
in discernment among them. He went to the land of Egypt, where he 
ruled over the inhabitants, making the land prosperous, improving the 
conditions of the people, and manifesting his wisdom among them, 

This situation lasted, in Babylan in particular, until Alexander, the king 
of the Greeks, set forth from a city of the Greeks named Macedonia to 
invade Persia, Then when he [Darius I] refused to pay the tribute still 
impased npon the people of Babylon and the kingdom. of Persia, he 
[Alexander] killed him, Dard ibn Dara the king [Darius Ili], taking posses- 
sion of his kingdom, destroying his cities, and razing the ramparts built 
by devils and giants.?. His destruction [ruined] whatever there was in the 
different buildings of scientific material, whether inscribed on stone or 
wood, and with this demolition there were canflagrations, with scattering 
of the boaks. Such of these things, however, as were gathered in collec- 
tions and libraries in the city of Istakhr!? he had transcribed and translated 
inta the Greek and Coptic tougnes. ‘Then, after he had finished copying 
what he had need of, he burned the material written in Persian, But there 
was a hook called Al-Kushtaj" from which he took what he needed of 
the science of the stars, as well as of medicine and the natural sciences. 
‘This book and the scientific material, riches, and treasures which he hit 
upon, together with the scholars, he sent to the land of. Egypt. 

In the regions of India and China there were left some things which the 
kings of Persia had copied at the time of their prophet Zoroaster aud the 
wise man Jamásb, They cared for them in those places, as their prophet 
Zoroaster and Jamish had warned them of the actions af Alexander, 
with his conquest of their land aud destruction of as many of their books 
and scientific materials as possible, and of his transferring them to his own 
country, 

After that, learning was wiped out and torn to pieces in al-Iraq, while 
the scholars disagreed and decreased in number and the people hecame 
the exponents of partisanship aud division. For cach of their sects there 
was a king, They called them [the kings] the Kings of the "Tribes? 


8 "This refers to Alexander’s invasion of Persia and overcoming of Darius HL. The 
translation is a free one, as the Arabic text is difficult to render literally. 

"7 This was ancient Persepolis; see Jackson, Persia Past and Present, pp. 294-951 
Yáqiit, Geog., 1, 299. 

This may come from the Persian kustaj ("palm fibers"). See Flügel edition of 
Al-Fihrist, p. 13 ni. 7, 10. 

D For the Kings of the Tribes, see the Glassary. 
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After the division, disagreement and quarreling which they had before 
the time of King Alexander, the rule? af the Greeks formed onc kingdam. 
Thus they became one farce, whereas the cegime of Babylon continned 
ta be broken, weakened, and corrupted. Her people continued to be 
oppressed and subjugated, unable ta prevent lawlessness or to ward off 
injury, until the reign of Ardashir ibn Babak of the lincage of $ He 
changed their disagreements into unity, jaining together their divisions 
and conquering their enemies. He hecame master af their land, seizing 
for himself the rule over them. Thus he did away with their schisms, 
assuming for himself the sovereignty. ‘Chen he sent to India and China 
for the books in those directions, and also to the Grecks, He copied what- 
ever was safeguarded with them, even seeking far the little that remained 
in al-'Iräq. "Thus he collected what was scattered, gathering together the 
things dispersed. 

Shapiir, his son, followed his example, so that there were transcribed 
into Persian all of those books, such as the ones af Hermes the Babylonian, 
who ruled Egypt; Dorotheus the Syrian; Phaedrus the Greck fram the city 
of Athens, famans for learning; Ptolemy [Ptolemaeus Alexandrinus]; and 
Farmisib the Indian.^ They explained them [the books}, teaching the 
people abaut them in the same way that they learned. from all of those 
books, which originated in Babylon, 

"Then after the time of these two [Ardashir and Shipiir] there appeared 
Chasraes Auiishirwén, who collected, edited, and worked over them [the 
baaks] because of his interest in learning and his love for it. ‘Thus for 
the peaple of every time and age there is new experience and a renewal 
af schalarship as foreordained by the stars of the zodiac, which is the 
master of time’s destiny as commanded by Allah, exalted be His majesty. 


Here ends the account of Abii Sahl [al-Fad] ibn Nawbakht]. 








1 Althaugh the Flügel version has the plural form "kings" (malik), MS 1034 has 
the singular "rule" (mulk), The words translated "formed one kingdom" are literally 
“assembled to one kingdom.” 

u For the disturbed period of history at the end of the Parthian period and the 
restoration by Ardashir nian, see Sykes, History of Persia, I, 410-30. 

?5 Instead of Farmāsib, Tabati, Annales, Part I, pp. 1052 n. b, 1053 l. 10, give 
Farmiisha, Gutschmid, ZDMG, XXXIV (1880), 746, sect. 371, suggests Pulukésha. 
This name is not included in the Biog. Index, as the identification is uncertain, 
The name should also be compared with Pulakesin 1, founder of the Chalukya 
Dynasty in India, A, 550 (sce "Chalukya,” Enc. Brit., V, 812), and with Viktamaditya 
(see "India," Enc. Brit., XIV, 399). As tr: tion from Indian into Persian and then 
from Persian into Arabic involved difficulties of transliteration, the names were 
inevitably confused. 
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Tsháq al-Rahib relates in his history that when Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who was one of the kings of Alexandria, reigned, he made a search 
for books of learning, placing a man named Zamirah!* in charge. 
According to what is related, he collected fifty-four thousand one 
hundred and twenty books. Then he said, “Oh, Ring, there are 
still a great many more [books] in the world, in Sind, India, Persia, 
Georgia, Armenia, Babylon, al-Mawsil, and among the Greeks.” 


Another Account 
Abii Ma'shar [Ja'far ibn Muhammad] said in his book about the 
variations of astronomical tables 27 


Because of their care in preserving [the boaks about] the sciences, their 
eagerness to make them endure th roughont the ages, and their guarding 
them from celestial happenings and carthly damages, the kings of Persia 
actually chase for them the writing material? which was the most durable 
in case of accident, the Jangest lasting in time, and the least prone to decay 
or effacement. This [writing material] was the bark of the white poplar 
tree, the bark being called iz. The peoples of India, China, and the 
neighboring countries imitated them, They also selected this [material] 
for their bows with which they shot, because of its hardness, smoothness, 
and durability in the bows during a long period of time. 

Theu, after they [the kings of Persia] had obtained the best writing 
materials in the world to preserve their sciences, they desired [to store the 
books about] them in the place which among all of the regions of the 
carth and the towns of the provinces had the cleanest sail and the least 
amonnt of decay, being also the furthest removed from earthquakes and 
eclipses, as well as possessing the most cohesive clay with the quality af 
construction, which would endure the longest throughant the ages. After 
they had made a complete survey af the lands and regions of their king- 
dom, they were unable to find under the vault of the heavens any place 





75 "This is probably a misspelling for Demetrius Phalereus. The erroneous spelling 
is in all of the versions of Al-Fibrist, so that the name was evidently copied from an 
older source. The Arabic z MT R (Zamirah) and D MTR (Demetrius) might easily 
be confused. 

?* The great astonomer Abii Ma‘shar wrote numerous books about the astro- 
nomical tables; see Chap. VII, sect. 2, near n, $7, and the titles of QUA, pp. 152-54. 

"7 The Arabic word translated “writing material" is makétib, a plural form. It 
usually means "schools." Tüz shajar al-khadank is the inner bark of the khadang or 
white poplar tree, As a rule it was used for wrapping bow strings. 
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possessing these advantages io a greater extent than did Isbahán.i? ‘Then 
as they examined the districts of this locality, they did not find any spot 
in it that could excel Rustiq Jayy.2° Furthermare, in Rastäq Jayy they 
did not find any place more completely like what they desired than the 
locality in which, later on, the city af Jayy was marked ont during the 
time of Dahir. 

Then they went to the quhunduz," which is inside the city af Jayy, to 
make it the depository for their sciences. ‘This [depositary] was called 
Sürwayh (Sariiyali)** and it has lasted until our own time. In regard to 
this building, the people knew?* who the builder was, becanse many 
years before out time a side [of the bnildiug] became ruined. Then they 
fonnd a vault in the cleft-off side, built without mortar, and in which they 
discovered many books of the ancients, written on white poplar bark (riz) 
and containing all of the sciences of the forefathers written in the old 
Persian form of writing. 

Some of these books came into the possessian of a man interested in. 
them. Upon reading them, he found among them a book related to the 
ancient kings of Persia. In it it was mentioned that Tahmirath, the king 
who loved the sciences and scholars, was forewarned of an atmospheric 
phenomenan in the west, in the form af a series af rains which were to be 
excessive in both duratian and abundance," surpassing the [normal] limit. 

From the first day of the years of his reign, to the first day when this 
phenomenon in the west began, was two hundred and thirty-one years 
and three hundred days. From the beginning of his reign the astralogers 
led him to fear that this occurrence might pass from the west to the eastern 
regions. So he ordered the engincers to reach an agreement for the selec- 
ting of the best place in the kingdom, with regards to soil and atmaspliere. 
‘They chose for him the site of the building which is known as Sirwayh 
and still exists at the present time within the city of Jayy/* Sa he com- 
manded the canstruction of this well-guarded building. When it was 





?? Unlike the other versions, the Flügel edition has Isfaliün. 

29 Jayy was an old town ncar Isbahan, also called Shahrastin. Purstáq signified a 
military encampment. See Yigiit, Geog., I, 181; TH, 342 bottom; IV, 452, 10451 9. 

*% This was the Persian name for a fortress inside a city. 

* The fortress called by Zoroastrians Jem-gird and later Sruwa, famous as the 
building where early Persian records were discovered; see “Isfahan,” Enc. Brit XIV, 
869. 

* The Tonk MS has a variation from dará ("knew"). 

* The manuscripts give al-dawm, whereas Flügel has al-däwäm; both forms mean 
abundance." There are unimportant other variations. 

* For the proper names, sec nn. 20, 22, 
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conipleted there was moved to it from his libraries a great deal of scientific 
material of various sorts, copied for him on white poplar bark (riz) and 
placed in a part of the building so that it might be preserved for mankind 
until after the phenomenon should come to an end. 

There was in it {the building] a book which was related to some of the 
ancient sages and which contained [knowledge of] the years and known 
cycles for deriving the intermediate positions of the stars and the reasons 
for their motions. The people of the time of Tahiniirath and those who 
lived earlier than they did in Persia called these the cycles of thousands 
(adwür al-hazárat). The wise men, the kin gs of India who were on the face 
of the earth, the former kings of Persia,** and the ancient Chaldeans, who 
were tent dwellers belonging to the carliest Babylonian period, reckoned 
the intermediate positions of the seven stars from these years and cycles. 
He [the king] gave special care to this [book] from among the astronomical 
tables of his time, because he aud his contemporaries found upon examina- 
tion that it was the best and briefest, The astrologers of the period, therc- 
fore, derived from it the astronomiica] tables, which they called ‘the 
Astronomical Tables of al-Shabriyar. 


This is the end of the statement of Abi Ma'shar. 

"Thus saith Muhammad ibu Isháq [al-Nadim]: A reliable authority 
once told me that during the year three hundred and fifty after the 
Hijrah [a.p. 961/62], another vaulted building cracked open. As it 
had appeared solid on the surface, the location [of the books} did. 
not become known until after it had become a ruin. Many books 
were discovered in this place, but nobody found out how to read 
them. 

A thing which I saw and witnessed myself was [the occurrence] 
when, some time after the year forty Jemp, 951/52], Abū al-Fadl 
ibn al“Amid sent here some torn books which he had found at 
Isbahán, in boxes in the wall of the city. As they were in Greck, 
suitable authorities like Yuhanna [al-Qass] and others deciphered 
their contents, [which dealt} with the names of the troops and the 
amounts of their wages. The books had the worst possible stench, 
as bad as though the skins had been freshly tanned. But after they 


D The words “wise men" and “of Persia" are found only in the Flügel edition. 

D The seven stars probably refer to the sim, moon, and five known planets, 

* As al-Nadim was young at this time, he probably saw the books somewhat 
later, after they had been brought to Baghdad for translation. 
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had been at Baghdad for a time they dried and changed, so that the 
smell left them, Even at the present time some of them are with our 
shaykh, Abii Sulayman [Muhammad ibn Bahrüm] It is said that 
the Sarwayh”® is one of the solid ancient buildings, with such mar- 
vellous construction that it is com pared in the East with the pyramids, 
which are in Egypt in the land of the West, both in magnificence 
and wonder of strncturc. 





Another Account 

In ancient times learning was forbidden, except for those who were 
scholars? or known to be able to receive it [learning] by natural 
genius. Philosophers examined the times of birth of those who 
sought learning and philosophy. If it was ascertained that a person 
when born was endowed with it [the genius for learning and philos- 
ophy] at birth, they enlisted his services, imparting to him learning, 
but if not, then no. 

Philosophy appeared among the Greeks and Romans before the 
religious code of the Messiah, for whom be peace. When the 
Byzantines became Christians, they prohibited it. Some of the 
books about it they burned, but some they treasured. They, more- 
over, prevented people from speaking about anything in philosophy 
which was opposed to the prophetic doctrine. Then, later, the 
Byzantines returned to the schools of philosophical thought. This 
was due to the Byzantine king Julian, who used to stay at Antioch 
and whose minister was Themistius, the commentator on the books 
of Aristotle? 

When Shapiir dhü al-Aktäf [Shipar H] sought him [Julian] out, 
he was overcome by Julian. This was either in battle, or else it is 


9? See n. 22, 

5° Literally, “from its people,“ 

? In the Arabic jt is Liyiiliyinus, a corruption for Ayåliänus, derived from the 
Greek name for the Emperor Julian. 

* The following story is evidently quoted from an old legend about Shápür 1L 
In the legend, Shápür H traveled into the Byzantine Empire in disguise, was recoge 
nized and imprisoned, but freed by a girl, He returned’ to the city Jundi-Shápür in 
time to defeat the invading Byzantine emperor, Julian. For this story, see Firdawsi, 
Shahnama, VI, 337 ff; Sykes, History of Persia, Y, 444 ff: “Shapiir,” Etc, Islan, IV, 
3H-1$. 
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said because Shápür was recognized and caught when he went to 
the Byzantine country to seize its rule. The accounts about this are 
confused. Julian invaded Persia, coming to Jundi-Shüpür? where 
until our own day there is a breach known as the Breach of the 
Byzantines. When the chiefs of the Persians, the cavalry leaders, 
and the rest of the King’s guard arrived, the attack against it | Juudi- 
Shápür] became prolonged. Entering it was difficult. 

Shaptir had beeu imprisoned in the Byzantine country, in the 
palace of Julian, whose girl (daughter) fell in love with him and 
released him. He secretly crossed the laud until, reaching Jundi- 
Shápár, he entered it. Then the spirits of his companions who were 
there were so revived that they immediately set forth to attack the 
Byzantines, regarding the rescue of Shapiir as a good omen. They 
took Julian prisoner and killed him, so that the Byzantines were 
disrupted. 

Constantine the Great™ was in the host of the army, but the 
Byzantines differed as to whom they should make their ruler, being 
weak from their lack of support for him. As Shipir was solicit- 
ous for Constautine [Jovian] and his succession [to rule] over 
the Byzantines, for his sake he was kind to them, arranging for them 
a means of withdrawing from his [Shapiir’s] country. This, how- 
ever, was on condition that Constantine [Jovian} would make an 





+ Jundi-Shapiir (undaysibiir) became a center of learning when, in Am. 489, the 
Emperor Zeno dosed the school at Edessa and King Kobad of Persia gave some of 
the professors refuge. Then, when the Neo-Platonist school at Athens was closed, 
A.D. $29, King Chosroes Aniishirwan gave a number of the philosophers his patronage 
in Persia, As Jundi-Shüpür was the center of these émigrés, it became a point of 
exchange for the learning of Persia, India, Greece, Rome, and Syria. Scholars from 
there contributed a knowledge of science to the ‘Abbasid caliphs, as accounts in this 
chapter of Al-Fihrist explain. The city fell into roin, but before he died in 1963, Dr. 
Allen O. Whipple identified its site in Southern Persia, For the history of this city, 
see Canipbell, Arabian Medicine and Its Influence in the Middle Ages, Y, 46+ Sarton, 1, 
435; Yaqiit, Geog., Tl, 130; Whipple, Annals of Medical History, New Ser., 8 (July 
1936). pp. 313-23: “Djundai-Sabiir,” Enc. Islam, T, 1064. 

* This is an obvious mistake. The king referred to was of course not Constantine 
but Jovian, who was with the Byzantine army in Persia when Julian was killed. 
Because of the collapse of morale caused by Julian's death, Jovian was obliged to 
make an ignominious peace. See Smith, GRBM, Tl, 615. It was Jovian who re- 
established Christianity as the state religion in the Byzantine Empire, after the pagan 
regime of Julian the Apostate, 
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olive tree to grow in the place of each palm tree cut down in al- 
Sawüd?5 aud in his domains and, also, that he would send him 
Byzantines to build up what Julian had destroyed when he moved 
the war equipment from the Byzantine country?" He kept his ` 
pledge with him. Christianity, moreover, returned to its [former] 
status, the prohibition of philosophical books and. the ireasuriug of 
them being renewed in the form that it is in at che present tine. 

In ancient times the Persians translated portions of books about 
logic and medicine into Persian. "Then, later, ‘Abd Allah ibn al- 
Mugajfa’ and. others translated this material into Arabic. 





Auother Account 

Khalid ibn. Yazid ibn Mu'iwiyah was called the “Wise Man of the 
Family of Marwan.” He was inheren dy virtuous, with an interest in 
and fondness for the sciences. As the Art [alchemy] attracted his 
attention, he ordered a group of Greek philosphers who were living 
in a city of Egypt to come to him. Because he was concerned with 
literary Arabic, he commanded them to translate the books about 
the Art from the Greek and Coptic languages into Arabic. This was 
the first translation in Islim from one language into another. 

‘Then at the time of al-Hajjaj [ibn Yiisuf] the registers, which were 
in Persian, were translated into Arabic? The person who transe 
lated them, was Salih ibu ‘Abd al-Rabinan, a protégé of the Banü 
Tamim’! 'Phe father of Salih was one of the prisoners from 
Sijistin?* He [Salih] used to write for Zad Infarrükh ibn Yabra, 
the secretary of al-Hajjaj, doing his writing in Persian and Arabic 
under his supervision. As al-Hajjaj grew to like him, Salil said to 
Zàd lufarrükh, “You arc my contact with the governor, who I 
uotice has come to like me. I am not sure, but he may raise me 





* "This was sinsilar to ancient Chaldaea. 

?* Probably this refers to moving stores and equipment into the cnemy’s territory, 
so that he could pillage for supplies and destroy obstacles to his military movements. 

37 "This acconnt should be conipared with Balidhuri, Origins, p. 46s f. When the 
Muslims first conquered the castern provinces, they used Persian for the tax accounts 
and government records, 

* Sce “Tamim,” Enc. Islam, IV, 643. Only the Flügel edition 

"7 During the year A.D. 650/51 al-Rabi‘ ibn Ziyid invaded S: 
prisoners; sec Yágüt, Geog., IV, 728 L 18. 


includes “Band.” 
in, taking many 
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above you, so that you will lose your position.” He [24d Infarcükhi] 
replied, "Do not imagine that, for he is more in need of me than I 
am of hin. There is nobody except myself who is satisfactory for 
keeping his records.” Then he [Salih] said, "By Allah, if he wishes 
to change the accounts into Arabic, 1 will change them.” So he [Zad 
Infarrükh] said, "Change some lines for ine to see,” This he did. 
Then it was said to him, "Feigu sick, feigu sick.”** When al-Hajjaj 
sent him his physician, Theodorus, lie found that he had no illness. 
"This reached Zad Infarrükh, who ordered him to appear [back at 
work]. 

It happeued, during the revolt of Ibn al-Ash‘ath, that as Zad 
Infacrükh was leaving some place to go to his house, he was killed. 
Then al-Hajjaj appointed Salih to be the secretary in his place. 
When he [Sali] told him about what had taken place between his 
associate aud himself in connection with the translation of the 
records, al-Hajjaj decided upon the plan [to translate the records 
into Arabic], making Salih responsible for it. 

Mardan Shah ibn Zàd Infarvükh then said to him [Salih], "What 
will you do with dalwiyah and shashwiyah?” He replied, "T shall 
write ‘ushr (teu) and nugf ‘ushr (half of ten).” Then he [Mardan 
Shah] said, “How will you deal with al-wid?” He answered, “I 
shall write wa-aydán (and likewise). Then he went on to say, 
“Al-wid, al-nayf, and al-ziyadah signify ‘something more (increase). " 
He [Mardàn Shah] retorted to him, “May Allah cut off your seed 
froin the earth, as you have cut off the basis of Persian "4? 

The Persians offered him [Salih] oue hundred thousand silver coins 
(s., dirham) on condition that he would appear to be incapable of 
translating the records, But refusing to give up the translation, he 


4e The Arabic text, as translated in Balidhuri, Origins, p. 465, indicates that Zad 
Infarrükh said “feign sick." But it is more reasonable to believe that the friends of 
Salih told hint to pretend illness so as to escape the anger and jealousy of Zid 
Tnfarrükh. 






^£. Baladhuri, Origins, p. 466. Mardàn Shih hoped to succeed his father as the 
secretary, using Persian. He was jealous when Sálib persuaded the governor to use 
Arabic for the records and accounts, making his own knowledge of Persian, unneces- 
sary, For this and the next sentence, sce Flügel edition, p. 242, nn, 7, 8. 
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actually did translate them. ‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Yahya said, “What 
an excellent man Salih is! How great is his graciousness to thc 
secretaries!” Al-Hajj, moreover, honored hiin greatly. 

‘The records at Damascus were in Greek. The man who kept 
them in writing for Mu'zwiyah ibn Abi Sufyán was Sarjtin (Sergius) 
ibn Mangür; later it was Mansiir ibn Sarjün. The records were 
translated during the time of Hishdm ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ®© Abii 
"Thàbit Sulayman ibn Sa'd, a protégé of al-usayn, translated them, 
He was in charge of the correspondence during the days of ‘Abd 
al-Malik. It has [also] been said that the records were translated 
during the time of “Abd al-Malik. When he asked Sarjün to do some 
of the work, he desisted front it. This angered ‘Abd al-Malik, so 
that he consulted Sulayman, who said to him, "I will translate the 
records (diwan) and be responsible for them.” 








Mention of the Reason Why Books on Philosophy aud Other 

Ancient Sciences Became Plentiful in This Conntry* 

One of the reasons for this was that al-Ma' min saw in a dream 
the likeness of a man white in color, with a ruddy complexion, 
broad forehead, joined eyebrows, bald head, bloodshot eyes, and 
good qualities sitting ou his bed. Al-Ma’miin related, “It was as 
though I was in front of him, filled with fear of him. Then I said, 
“Who are you?” He replied, ‘I am Aristotle.’ Then I was delighted 
with him and said, ‘Oh sage, may I ask you a question?’ He said, 
“Ask it.’ Then I asked, ‘What is good? He replied, ‘What is good 
in the mind.’ I said again, "Then what is next?” He answered, 
"What is good in the law.’ 1 said, “Then what next? He replied, 
‘What is good with the public. I said, “Theu what more? He 
answered, ‘More? There is no more." According to another 
quotation: "I [al-Ma’:niin] said, ‘Give me something more!’ He 


5 The Tonk MS omits part of the sentence, It is not certain who al-Husayn. was. 
Compare this account with Baladhuri, Origins, pp. gor tf. 

7 Literally, “F will translate the records and undertake them.” 

^ Compare this account with OH, p. 29, which gives variations, The Arabic 
text uses "said" throughout, but to make the passage readable, other words arc 
substituted, In the first sentence of the following paragraph, MS 1934 omits “color”? 
and gives “eye” in the singular. 
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[Aristotle] replied, “Whosoever gives you advice about gold, let 
him be for you like gold; and for you is oneness [of Allah]. "4$ 

This drcam was one of the most definite reasons for the output of 
books. Between al-Ma'mün and the Byzantine emperor there was 
correspondence, for al-Ma’miin had sought aid opposing him." 
Then he wrote to the Byzantine emperor! asking his permission to 
obtain a selection of old scientific [manuscripts], stored and treasured 
in the Byzantine country. After first refusing, he complied with 
this. Accordingly, al-Ma'mün sent forth a group of men, among 
whom were al-Hujjaj ibn Matar; Ibn al-Batriq; Salman, the director 
of the Bayt al-Hikmah; and others besides them. They brought the 
books selected from what they had found. Upon bringing them to 
him [al-Ma’miin], he ordered them to translate [the manuscripts], 
so that they made the translation. 

It was said that Yübannà ibn Másawayh was one of those who went 
to the Byzantine country. Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq fal- 
Nadim]: Among those who were concerned with the bringing of 
books from the Byzantine country there were Muhammad, Ahmad, 
and al-Hasan, the grandsons of Shakir al-Munajjim.* There will 
follow an account about them and their liberality with gifts, sending 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq and others to the Byzantine country to bring them 
rare books aud unusual compositions about philosophy, geometry, 
music, arithmetic, and medicine. Qustà ibn Lüqà al-Ba‘labakki also 
brought some material with him, which he translated, it also being 


*5 This whole conversation between al-Ma'miin and Aristotle endorses the idea 
that reason (good in the mind) and revelation (good in the law) can be combined 
for the good of the public. As al-Ma'mün shocked the orthodox authorities by 
upholding Greek science and the rationalistic tenets of the Mu'tazilah, he needed 
endorsement of this kind. In the final sentence of this paragraph, there is a play on 
the word dhahab, which means “gold,” but also gives the connotation of adopting 
a doctrine, such as that of the Mu'tazilah. The oneness of Alláh evidently refers to 
the Mu'tazilah, who wete called the People of Justice and Oneness. 

41 “Had sought aid opposing him" (isfazhar ‘al@) is perhaps literally “had overcome 
him.” But it was not until the end of his reign that al-Ma'mün started a war which 
resulted in. defeat for the Byzantines. Qifti, p. 29, gives the form “exalted himself 
over him.” 

‘ Fle was Leo the Armenian, See Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, p. 359; 
Hitti, Arabs, p. 310. 

4° See Muhammad ibu Misa ibn Shakir, Ahmad iba Müsà ibit Shakir, and al-Hasan 
ibn Misi ibn Shakir in the Biog. Index. 
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translated for him, Abi Sulayman al-Mantiqi al-Sijistani [Muhammad 
ibn Bahram] said that the sons of al-Munajjim [Bani Misa] sup 
ported a group of translators, among whoin there were Hunayn ibn 
Ishaq, Hubaysh ibn al-Hasan, ‘Thabit ibn Qurrah, and others besides 
them. Each month the translation and maintenance amounted to 
about five hundred gold coins (s., dinar) 5° 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq. [al-Nadim]: 1 heard Abii 
Ishaq ibn Shahrüm tell in a general gathering that there is in the 
Byzantine country a temple of ancient construction! Je has a 
portal larger than any other ever seen with both gates made of iron. 
In ancient times, when they worshipped heavenly bodies and idols 
the Greeks exalted this [temple], praying and sacrificing in it. He 
[ibn Shahram] said, “I asked the emperor of the Byzantines to open 
it for me, but this was impossible, as it had been locked since the 
tine that the Byzantines had become Christians, I continued, how- 
ever, to be courteous to him, to correspond with him, and also to 
entreat him in conversation during my stay at his court.” 

He [Ibn Shahram] said, “He agreed to open it and, behold, this 
building was made of marble and great colored stones, upon which 
there were many beautiful inscriptions and sculptures, I have never 
seen or heard of anything equaling its vastness and beauty. In this 
temple there were numerous camel loads of ancient books." He 
exaggerated to the extent of a thousand camel [loads]. “Some of 
these [books] were wom and some in normal condition. Others 
were eaten by insects." Then he said, “I saw there gold offering 
utensils and other rare things.” He went on to say, “After my exit 
the door was locked, causing me to feel embarrassed because of the 





ze FQ E lators, sec Hitti 5 
Se age see To Arabs, p. 310 ff; O'Leary, How Greek Science 

b According to Shuji* and Smith (below), Ibn Shahrim was sent as an envoy to 
Basil Il, the emperor at Constantinople, by “Adud al-Dawlah. As Basil D ruled 
A.D. 976-1025, and ‘Adud al-Dawlah ruled A.D. 949-83, it seems this event must have 
taken place between 976 and 983. On the other hand, ALFihrist says, in the following 
paragraph, “That was during the days of Sayf al-Dawlah,” who ruled at Aleppo as 
a inember of the Hamdan Dynasty, A.D. 944-67. Either there is a mistake, or else Ibn 
Shahrán was sent to Constantinople on two occasions. For dates and further details 
sec Shuji*, VI, 23 (29); Smith, GRBM, I, 469. i 
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favor shown me,” He said, "That was during the days of Sayf al- 
Dawlah." He believed that the building was a three-day journey 
from Constantinople. The people of the district were a group of 
Chaldean Sabians, whom the Byzantines left alone in connection 
with their doctrines, but they collected tribute from them.5? 


"he Names of the Translators from [Foreign] Languages into the 
Arabic Tongue? 

Stephen al-Qadim, who translated books on the Art falchemy] and other 
subjects for Khalid ibn Yazid ibn Mu'awiyah. 

Al-Batrig, who was contemporary with al-Mansiir, who ordered him to 
translate some of the ancient books. 

His sou, Abū Zakar? Yalrya ibn al-Batrig, who belonged to the group 
of al-Hasan ibn Sabi. 

Al-Hajjaj |ibn Yüsuf] ibn Matar, who interpreted for al-Ma min and was 
the person who translated the Almagest and Euclid. 





"7 It is probable that Ibn Shahrám journeyed by sea. In that case the building was 
very likely three days by boat from Constantinople, near Ephesus or Miletus. By 
the tenth century, the great temple of Apollo Didymacus at Branchidae near Miletus 
and the famous library at Pergamum were almost certainly in ruins. Ie is likely, 
therefore, that this library was a second-century building at Ephesus with the 
famous temple of Diana nearby, The library at least may have been in fairly good 
condition. Magic, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, I, $84 and H, 1583, describes this 
library: “The most famous of all the gifts to Ephesus during this period was perhaps 
the great library dedicated to the memory of Tiberius Julius Celsus Polemacanus, 
a native of the city, who after having held various administrative posts, had been 
proconsul of Asia [about a.p. 106]. The building was erected and endowed in the 
carly second century by Polemacanus’ son and completed by the latter’s heirs, 
Contemporary with it was another large structure, fronting on one of the streets 
leading to the harbor and consisting of a great hall with a room at either end, which 
has been regarded as either the Mouscion . . . or a sort of bazaar.” 

For the Chaldean Sabians, see "Sábians" in Glossary. ‘This term may refer to a 
group of persons from Harrin or southern Iraq who belonged to onc of the sects 
of Sübians in those regions, residing in Asia Minor for trade. It also may simply 
to a group of pagans, permitted to live in Asia Minor and called Chaldean 
by the Arabs because they were accustomed to think of the undisturbed 
pagans in their territories as Sábians, One school of thought believes that the name 
“Sabian” comes from the word to “baptize,” so that they sce a connection between 
John the Baptist and the S8bian of ancient Chaldea. People holding such views 
might copnect the Sábians mentioned here with the disciples of John at Ephesus; 
see Acts 19:3. This relationship with John, however, seems very farfetched. 

D See Hitti, Arabs, pp, 311-16; Leclerc; “Syriac Literature," Enc. Brit. (9th ed.), 
XXII, 824-56. 
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Ibn Ná'imah, whose name was ‘Abd al-Masih ibn ‘Abd Allih al-Himst 
al-Nü'imi. "WE 

Salam al-Abrash, who was one of the carly translators at the time of the 
Barmak family, and among whose translations there is the Natural 
Hearing [Physica auscultatio], according to the statement of our lord 
Abii al-Qasim "la ibn *Ali ibn "Is, may Allah strengthen him. 

Habib ibn Babrij, the metropolitan bishop of al-Mawsil, who interpreted 
a number of books for al-Ma'inün. 

Zadwiyà ibn Mà Daach al-Nà'imi al-Eimsi, n 

Hilal ibn Abi Hilal al-Himsi, : 

Tadhari. 

Photios, ’5 

Abii Nasr ibn Mär ibn Ayyiib, 

Basil, the metropolitan bishop.36 

Abū Nüb [Ibrahim] ibn al-Salt. 

Eustathius. 

Heron? 

Stephen, son of Basil. 

Ibn Rabitah. 

Tafil (Theophilus). 

Shamli. 

‘Isä ibn Nüb. 

Quwayri, whose name was Ibrahim, surnamed Abii Ishaq. 

Tadhrus al-Singal. 

Där al-Rahib, 

Hayyá.9* 

Pethión. 

Salibà. 

Ayyüb al-Ruhawi, 

Thabit ibn Quma‘. 

Ayyith and Sam‘in, who translated Ptolemy's astronomical tables and 
other ancient books for Muhammad ibn Khalid ibn Yahya ibn Barmak. 





* This name is taken from MS 1934; the Arabic is perhaps a transliteration of the 
Syriac name Zadói ibn Mar Hawah, Fligel has Zarūbā ibn Marjawah. 

ê MS 1934 inserts Photios (Fathyün) with Abū Nasr, but these two names un~ 
doubtedly refer to different persons. 

D This name is garbled, Basil is a guess. 

H The way in which Heron and Eustathius are written in MS 1934 suggests 
that Abü Nib translated their works. Sce Smith, GRBM, II, 1 19, 437. 


D" Unlike the Flügel edition, MS 1934 separates this name from the one which 
follows. 
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Basil, who served | Tahir ibn al-Husayn] dhü al-Yaminayn.5? 

ibn Sahdi al-Karkhi, who translated badly from Syriac into Arabic. 
Among the works which he translated there was Hippocrates’ book on 
embryos.*9 

Abū ‘Amr Yühannd ibn Yiisnf al-Katib, who was one of the translators. 
He translated Plato’s book on the training of boys. 

Ayyüb ibn al-Qisim al-Raqqi, who translated from. Syriac into Arabic. 
Among his translations was the book Isagege.® 

Midlaji (Marlahi), who during our own time has a good knowledge of 
Syriac, but stammers in prononncing Arabic. He has translated from 
Syriac into Arabic, and served ‘Alf ibn Ibrahim al-Dahaki. Ibn al- 
Dahaki improved his translation. 

Dadisho’ (Dadishi'}, who interpreted from Syriac into Arabic for Ishág 
ibn Sulayman ibn ‘Ali al-Hashimi. 

Qusiá ibn Lüqà al-Ba‘labakki, who was skilled in translating and had a 
good literary style in Greek, Syriac, and Arabic. He translated some 
things and corrected many [other] translations. Mention of him will 
be made in the proper place among the scholars who were authors. 

Hunayn [ibn Ishaq]. 

Ishaq [ibn Hunayn ibn Ishaq]. 

‘Thabit [ibn Qurrah]. 

Hubaysh [ibn al-Hasan al-A'saui]. 

‘isa ibn Yabya. 

Al-Dimaskqt (Dimishqi). 

Toráhim ibn al-Salt [Abū Nib]. 

Ibráhim ibn ‘Abd Allah. 

Yahyä ibn “Adi al-Nafisi.59 


If Allah Almighty so wills, we shall deal thoroughly with these 
men later on, for they were composers of books. 


$? "This means “ambidextrous” and refers to Tahir ibn Husayn, who was appointed 
as governor in Khurasin A.D. 820. 

** Probably De resectione foetus. 

* Although this might refer to the ‘second and third sections of the Republic, 
about the education of guardians and rulers, it more likely refers to the dialogue 
Laches. 

** Almost certainly the well-known book of Porphyry. 

* At this point there is a space in MS 1934, evidently left for other names to be 
filled in. 

** In MS 1934, written perpendicularly over Lagi, the following phrase is found; 
“From the handwriting of Ibn al-Kalbi: "He was surnamed Abii Said. " 

* Only the Tonk MS gives this name clearly as al-Nafisi. 
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"The Names of the Translators from Persian into Arabic 

Ibn al-Mugaffa’, who has already been mentioned in the proper place. 

The family of Nawbakht, most of them.** Mention of them has already 
been made and [more] will follow if Alla so wills. 

Misa and Yäsuf, the sons of Khalid, who served Da’ iid ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Elumayd ibn Qabtabah, translating for him from Persian into Arabic. 

Al-Tamimi, whose name was ‘Alt ibn Ziyad, surnamed Abū al-Hasan. 
He translated from Persian into Arabic. Among the works which he 
translated, there were the Astronomical Tables of al-Shahriyar. 

Al-Hasan iba Sabl [ibn Nawbakht], mention of whom will be made in 
the proper place with accounts of the astrologers, 

Al-Balüdhuri, Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn Jabir, who has already been mentioned 
and who translated from the Persian tongue into Arabic, 

Jabalah ibn Salim, the secretary of Hishim,®? who has already been 
mentioned. He translated from Persian into Arabic. 

Ishaq ibn Yazid translated from Persian into Arabic, Among the works 
which he translated there was a book about the record of Persia, known 
as The Book of Choice (Hehttyár Nàmah).95 


Among the Translators of Persia 


Muhammad ibu al-Jahin, al-Barmaki. 

Hishatn ibn. al-Qüsim. 

Misä ibn ‘Isa al-Kisráwi. 

Züdwayh ibn Shihwayh al-Isbaháni, 

Muhammad ibu Bahrám ibn Mityar al-Isbahini. 

Balirám ibn Mardin Shah, the priest of the city of Nisibiir, which was 
one of the cities of Persia. 

S pue ibn al-Farrukhàn, whom we shall mention in more detail among the 
authors, 








‘Translators of India and the Nabataeans 

Mankah [Kankah] al-Hindi, who was one of a group [employed by] 
Ishaq ibn Sulaymän ibn ‘Ali al-Hashimi. He translated from the Indian 
language into Arabic.*? 


** This probably means that most of them translated Persian books. The Tonk 
MS has a variation. 

5? This was probably Hishām ibn al-Qasim. 

55 The title is corrected on the margin of MS 1934. See “choices” in Glossary. 

nm Om, p, 265, calls him Kankah, and devotes two pages to him, 
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Ibn Dahn, al-Hindi, who administered the Bimäristän (Hospital) of the 
Barmak family. He translated from the Indian language into Arabic. 

Ibn Wabshiyah, who translated from Nabataean into Arabic. He trans- 
lated many books, as is recorded. Mention of him will follow, if Allah 
so wills, 


The First to Speak about Philosophy? 

Abii al-Khayr ibn al-Khammar [al-Hasan ibn Suwar] told me in 
the presence of Abii al-Qasin ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali, when I asked him who 
the first person was to speak about philosophy, that Porphyry of Tyre 
asserted in his book, History, which wasin Syriac, that the first of the 
seven philosophers was Thales ibn Malis al-Amlisi. "Two chapters 
of this book were translated into Arabic. Abii al-Qisim said, “So 
it was,” not denying it. 

Others have said that the first person to speak about philosophy 
was Pythagorus, who was Pythagorus son of Mnesatchus, one of the 
people of Samos. Plutarch said that Pythagorus was the first person 
to call philosophy by that name. He wrote epistles known as The 
Golden, which were called by this name because Galen wrote them 
with gold so as to glorify and eunoble them. 

‘The books of Pythagorus which we have seen are the following: 
His epistle to the tyrant (rebel) of Sicily; his epistle to Sifanus, The 
Derivation of Meaning; his epistle, Rational Politics, 


These epistles have come down with the commentary of Malchus. 

He said that after that Socrates, the son of Socrates’? of Athens, a 
city of scholars and wise men, spoke about philosophy with state- 
ments about which nota great deal is known. What has come from 
his writings are Discourse about Politics and his epistle, The Beautiful 
Life, which is said to be authentic as his own. 


?? In the following accounts of Greek and Latin philosophy and science, the 
references have been limited to a few standard works, available in modern libraries. 

n MS 1934 gives Milis, Flügel gives Millis. Malis and Amlisi may both be 
corrupted forms for “Milesian,” as Thales’ father lived at Miletus, His parents were 
named Examyus and Cleobuline. 

?? The Arabic name suggests Staphanus, but cannot be identified. 

44 His father was really Sophroniscus. 
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Another Account 

"Socrates" means “holding health (truth) (mäsik al-salibah)." He 
was an Athenian, ascetic, eloquent, and wise. ‘The Greeks killed him 
because he disagreed with them. Information about him is well 
known. The king in charge of his death was Artakhasht.4 Plato 
was one of the associates of Socrates. 

From what is written in the handwriting of Isháq ibn Hunayn: 
"Socrates lived nearly as long as Plato lived.” Also from the hand- 
writing of Ishq: “Plato lived for eighty years.” 


Plato 

From the book of Plutarch: “Plato was the sou of Ariston.” The 
meaning [of his name] is “breadth.” Theon states that his father 
was called Astün [Ariston] and that he was one of the aristocrats of 
the Greeks. In his early life he [Plato] became interested in poetry, 
from which he derived a large share [of good fortune]. Then, when 
he attended the sessions of Socrates, he saw that he [Socrates] did not 
approve of poetry, bat from him also he derived a large share [of 
good fortune]/5 After that he went over to the doctrine of 
Pythagoras about rational phenomena. According to what has been 
said, he lived for eighty-one years. Aristotle learned from him and 
succeeded him after his death. Ishaq [ibn Hunayn] states that he 
learned from Hippocrates. 

Plato died during the year in which Alexander was born, which 
was the thirteenth year of the reign of Lawkhus.’? Aristotle followed 
him. In those days the king of Macedonia was Philip, the father of 
Alexander. 

7 Perhaps Artakhasht is meant to be Artaxerxes. In that case, some early writer 
probably said that Socrates’ death occurred during the reign of Artaxerxes H in 
Persia and then a later writer inferred that Artaxerxes was responsible for Socrates’ 
death. Actually, the principal accusers of Socrates were Meletus and Anytus. 
Polyeuctus pronounced the sentence. 

?* This name refers to the breadth of his shoulders or his forehead, or possibly to 
the breadth of his style; sce "Plato," Enc. Brit, XXL, 808, For the name of his 
father in the sentence which follows, sce Diogenes Laërtius, p. 113; Smith, GRBM, 
HI, 392. 

?* The translation is taken from MS 1934 and the ‘Tonk MS. Fliigel and MS 1135 
do not repeat “he derived a large share.” Instead they give "he left it.” 

7 Plato died 347 B.C., whereas Alexander was born 356 pc Diogenes Laértius, 
P- 127, says that Alexander was born during the 3th year of the reign of Philip of 
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From what is written in the handwriting of Isháq [ibn Hunayn}: 
"Plato lived eighty years.” 


The Books He Composed according to What Theon Recorded and 
Arranged in Sequence? 
The Republic (Al-Siyasah), which Hunayn ibn Ishiiq explained; ‘The 
Laws (Al-Nawamis), which Hunayu translated, as did also Yahya ibn ‘Adi. 
Theon said, “Plato wrote his books as dialogues in which were 
discourses with people, and he named each book with the name of 
the person with whom the composition was related." Am ong these 
there were: 
A dialogue which he called Theages, about philosophy; a dialogue which 
he called Laches, abont courage; a dialogue which he called Erastae, 
about philosophy; a dialogne which he called Charmides, about temper- 
ance; two dialogues which he called Alcibiades, about the beautiful; a 
dialogue which he called Enthydemus; a dialogne which he called Gor- 
gias; two dialogues which he called Hippías; a dialogue which he called 
Ton; a dialogue which he called Protagoras; a dialogue which he called 
Euthyphro; a dialogue which he called Crito; a dialogue which he called 
Phaedo; a dialogue which he called "Theaetetus; a dialogne which he 
called Clitophon; a dialogue which he called Cratylus; a dialogue which 
he called Sophistes. 





Macedon; perhaps Lawkhns has been confused with Philip. Or perhaps it is meant 
to be Lagus, the father of Ptolemy and the husband of one of Philip's concubines; 
scc Smith, CRBM, H, 712, Another possibility is that, as the kh iu the name is not 
designated in MS 1934, the form may be a corruption of Lolis, the month in which 
Alexander was born, See Plutarch, Lives, IV, 242; Om. p, 18. 

75 "These titles, although many are spelled incorrectly, check temarkably well with 
the modern list of Plato's works; see “Plato,” Enc. Brit., XXI, 811 fE; Plato, The 
Dialogues of Plato (Jowett); Plato, The Republic of Plato (Jowett). Some titles have 
been attributed erroneously to Plato, and several of his works are omitted, including 
numerous dialogues; cf. Plato, TheDialogues of Plato (Jowett). Critias is probably 
omitted because it was regarded as part of Timacus. Lysis, Philebus, the Apology, and 
Symposium are also omitted. As Theon ends his list with the Politicus, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the first title which-he gives, ALSiyásah, refers to the 
Republic rather than to the Politicus. Most authorities question the authenticity of 
Alcibiades, Hippias, Theages, Erastae, Clitophon, Minos, Hipparchus, and Menexenus, 
although Jowett includes Alcibiades 1, the Lesser Hippias, and Menexenus with Plato's 
works, The lists of Plato’s works in- Al-Fihrist should be compared with Qifti, 


pp. 17 f. 
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I read what was written in the handwriting of Yahyá ibn ‘Adi, 
“Tshag [ibn Hunayn] translated the Sophistes, with the commentary 
of Olympiodorus. 


A dialogue which he called Timaeus, which Yahya ibn ‘Adi corrected; 
a dialogue which he called Parmenides, the compilation of which was 
made by Galen; a dialogue which he called Phaedrus; a dialogue which 
he called Meno; a dialogue which he called Minos; a dialogue which he 
called Hipparchus; a book which he called Menexenus; a book which he 
called Politícus. 


From Other Than the Statement of Theon 
From what I myself have seen and from the information of a 
reliable person about what he has seen: 


Timaeus; three dialogues which Ibn al-Batriq translated, and which 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq either translared or else Hunayn corrected what Ibn 
al-Batriq had translated; Relationship, [taken froni] the handwriting 
of Yahya ibn ‘Adi; book of Plato to the Crean about the laws, [taken 
from] the handwriting of Yahya ibn ‘Adi; Oneness (Al-Tawhid), with 
his dialogue about the soul (al-nafs), the intelligence {alagi}, the elemental 
substance (al-jawhar), and the dependent properties (al‘ard);** Sense 
Perception and Pleasure, a dialogue; Timaeus, about which Plutarch 
spoke, according to [what is written in] the handwriting of Yahya [ibn 
“Adil; Theactetus,® which Olympiodorus translated, according to the 
handwriting of Yahya; Education of Youn g Men (Ta'dib al-Ahdath), 8 


He also wrote epistles, which are extant. Theon said, “Plato 
arranged his writings for reading. Each group, consisting of four 


?* ‘The three dialogues were the Timaeus, the Critias, and the unfinished Hermo- 
crates, 

4° Flügel is probably correct in suggesting that this is the Cratylus, with its refer- 
ences to the relationships in language, 

*: Although Om. p. 18, gives the title as simply Oneness, the manuscripts and 
Flügel are probably correct in connecting it with the pbrase of explanation. which 
follows. "This book scems to refer to the Timaeus, which deals with the four emana- 
tions mentioned in the title, and ends with the words, “the only begotten universe." 
See Plato, Dialogues, VIL, 614, 617, 676. For al-ard, see Lane, Lexicon, 1, Part $, 2008. 

© This is probably al-hass (“sense perception"), although it would fit Plato’s 
dialogne more accurately if it was al-husn (“beauty” or "goodaess"). "Pleasure" is 
al-ladhdhah, ‘This dialogue is almost certainly Phile 

The texts are unclear. This title might be, instead, Sophistus. 

D This is most likely the Laches, 
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books, he called a tetralogy. "95 Ishaq the Monk said, “Plato became 
known aud bis work became famous during the days of Artaxerxes 
[I] known as ‘the Long Hand." "Thus saith Muliammad ibn Isháq 
[al-Nadiri]: This king [Artaxerxes] belonged to Persia, so that there 
was no connection between hin and Plato. It [probably] was 
Hystaspes, the king to whom Zoroaster presented himself; it is 
Allāh who knows.* Book of Plato: ‘The Roots of Geometry, which 
Quisfá translated? 


Account of Aristotle 

The meaning [of his name] is “lover of wisdom," or, it is said, 
“the excelling, the complete," there also being given “the perfect, 
the excelling.” 

He was Aristotle, the son of Nicomachus son of Machaon, one of the 
descendants of Aesculapius, who invented medicine for the Greeks. 
Ptolemy the Foreign (al-Gharib) recorded and said: “His mother s 
name was Phaestias and she traced [her lineage] to Aesculapius. 
He came from a city of the Greeks named Stageira. His father, 
Nicomachus, served as a physician to Phili ip, the father of Alexan der. 
He himself was one of the pupils of Plato."9*. Ptolemy also said, 
“His submission to Plato was because of a revelation from the god in 
the Pythian temple.” He went on to say, “He continued to teach’? 
for tweuty years, aud when Plato was absent in Sicily, Aristotle took 
his place in the court of instruction, "né 


5 Although Aristophanes of Byzantium arranged some of Plato’s works in 
trilogies, Thrasyhus formed tetralogies, Theon evidently accepted this latter arrange~ 
ment; see Smith, GRBM, W, 395. 

** Zoroaster's date is uncertain, but the best authorities think that he lived aboat 
660-583 B.C, The King Hystaspes converted by Zoroaster was probably a provincial 
prince; Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, 95-96. Al-Nadim is obviously 
wrong also. j ? 

* This book was probably not written by Plato. The name of the translator is 

garbled. Flügel suggests that it is meant to be Qusti ibn Lüqā. . 
"9 Axistotle’s mother's family lived at Stagcira (Stagira) where Aristotle was born, 
a84.8.c, After spending twenty years with Plato, 367-347 R.C., he served as tutor 
to Alexander, 341-335 mc. Then he spent £2 years in the Lyceum before he died, 
322 B.C. "A 

5? This might be, instead, “He continued with instruction. : 

* For Plato in Sicily, sce Smith, GRBM, IH, 393. The story of the oracle at 
Delphi is probably a legend. 
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It is said that he studied philosophy after lic had lived for thirty 
years, He was the master of elognent style among the Greeks and 
among their excellent writers. After Plato, he was the most honored 
of their scholars, holdin g the highest rank in philosophy among the 
ancients. He also had an exalted position among the kings, 
Matters used to be administered in accordance with his opinion by 
Alexander, to whom he addressed a quantity of letters and com- 
munications about politics aud other subjects. 

Among these there was an epistle on politics which began, “As 
for wondering about your good qualities, the evidences for them 
have become dissipated, they are ont-of-date, forgotten, no longer 
uew or causing astonishment. What the populace says about you is 
true: “He who praises you is not a teller of falschood. "T! here is in 
the same epistle: “When people are saddened by misfortunes, they 
are moved [to turn] to whatsoever is for their benefit, But if they 
attain security, they turn to evil, stripping off the bridle of caution. 
Thus, during a time of safety and calin, people are in the greatest 
need of the law.” 

There is also in it: "Treat enemies with injury;? those who have 
absolution with forgiveness; confessors with compassion; those 
who assault with opposition; troublemakers with social amenity; 
the envious with anger; the insolent with magnanintity; assailants 
with dignity; the seditious with disdain; those who vex (sting) with 
caution; ambiguous matters with postponement; things thar are 
clear with firmness; affairs that are confused with investigation; 
and association with kings with confidential secrecy, guidance about 
affairs, praise and assiduity, for what they desire for themselves is 
praise, while demanding servitude from the people.” ‘This is a 
saying of utmost wisdom, cloqnence, and fullness of meaning, in 


?! This is a free translation of an idiom, 

** This quotation may come from one of Aristotle's short prose works, which 
he learned to write daring his association with Plato, and some of which are well 
known, See "Aristotle," Fac. Brit, 1, 503; Smith, GRBM, 1, 332. 

55 The manuscripts have bi-al-adha (with injury”), whereas Flügel gives bi-al-idhn 
(with permitting”), 

“MS 1934 has bi-al-mudäkhashah (with social amenity"). Flügel has bial 
munagadak (“with contention” or “with disputation”), 
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spite of being translated from onc language to another. How great 
it must have been in the language of its ntterance! 

It is said that when Philip died and when, upon becoming king, 
Alexander mech is attention to wars against the nations, Aristotle 
withdrew, becoming ascetic. He went to Athens aud established a 
place for teaching, the place with which the Peripatetics are associ- 
ated. He turned his attention to the interests of the people, the aiding 
of the weak, and restoration of the buildings of the city of Stageira. 
The accounts about him are many; we have given only a few of 
them.95 

Aristotle dicd at the age of sixty-six, during the end of the period 
of Alexander, or it is said at the beginning of the reign of Ptolemy 
Lagus. His sister’s son, Theophrastus, followed him in his teaching? 





The Will of Aristotle 
Al-Gharib® said, “When death attended him, he [Aristotle] stated: 


I have made Antipater my executor permanently over all that I have left 
behind, Until Nicanor arrives, let Aristomedes, Timarchus, Hiapparchus, 
and Dioteles be responsible for seeking whatever there is need to seek for, 
and for handling whatever there may be need to take eare of, on behalf 
of the people of my honse and Herpyllis, my servant, as well as for the 
rest of my slave girls and slaves and those whom I have left behind. 

If it is easy and feasible for Theophrastus to join them in this affair, he 
should also be one of their sunber. When my daughter gains maturity, 
let Nicanor have charge of her. In case she shonld happen to die before 
she marries, or afterwards before having a child, the responsibility for my 
son, Nicornachus, falls to Nicanor. My charge to him in this case is that 
he shall manage the affairs which he handles in a way both desirable and 
seemly, 


* The Tonk MS adds rhe words “for information.” 

?5. Aristotle died 322 B.C., a year after Alexander died, at the time when Ptolemy I 
Soter, son of Lagus, founded his dynasty in Egypt. 

IT" Al-Gharib was Prolemy Chennus, sec Ptolemy the Foreign in the Diog. Index. 
As most of the names mentioned in the will have nothing to do with the cultural 
topics of Al-Fihrist, only Nicanor, Nicomachus, and Theophrastus are included in 
the Biog. Index, The version of the will given in Arabic should be compared with 
Diogenes Laërtius, p. 185, as there are numerous variations. Most of the Greek 
names are greatly garbled in Al-Filvist. The translation gives the proper spelling 
of these names and on the whole follows MS 1934, which differs from the Fliget 
text only in minor ways. 
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In case Nicanor dies before he marries my daughter, or after her marriage 
but before she bas a child, 1 charge that whatever Nicanor bequests in a 
will shall be valid and authoritative. In case Nicanor dies without a will 
and if it is convenient for Theophrastus, Y should like to have him serve as 
his snbstitute in caring for my children and others whom I have left 
behind. But in case this is not agreeable to him, then let the executors 
whom I have named return to Antipater, so as to ask for his advice about 
what they should do with all that 1 have left. Then let them manage the 
affair in accordance with what they agree upon. 

Let the exeentors and Nicanor take care of Herpyllis?? for me. She 
deserves that from me, because of what I have seen of her solicitude in my 
service aud her diligence in connection with what fulfilled my desires. 
Let them give her all she needs and, if she desires to marry, let her take 
only a man who is virtuous, Let there be given her in addition to what 
she possesses a talent of silver, which is one hnndred and twenty-five 
rottles, as well as three female slaves whom she shall choose in addition 
to the handmaid she already has and her servant boy. If she desires to 
reside at Chaleis, she may live in my house, the guest house on the edge 
of the garden. Or if she chooses to live in the city of Stageira, let her 
dwell in the house of my fathers. Whichever one of the houses she may 
select, let the executors provide there for her what she records that she 
needs,10 

With regards to my family and children, I do not need to give a charge 
for their protection and the care of their affi Let Nicanor look after 
Myrmnex, the slave boy, until he sends him with all his possessions to his 
town, in the way that he longs for. Let him set free my handmaid 
Aubracis. In the event that, after being emancipated, she offers to serve 
my daughter until she marries, give her five hundred drachmae and her 
slave girl. 

Let there be given to the girl Tales, whom we have recen tly acquired, 
a young man from among our slaves and one thousand drachmae. Let 
the price of a slave boy be paid to Timon so that he can purchase for 





* Evidently Antipater was an important man who was permanent executor of 
the will, with the other local persons mentioned to handle the practical details for 
him, but it is not certain that he was the regent of Macedonia who was living at the 
time. 

% She was a slave, the mother of Aristotle’s son Nicomachus, so that she had a 
place of special importance in his houschold. 

100 Aristotle was bom at Stageira, When he retired from the yceum, he went 
to Chalcis, where he died. Stageira (Stagira) was in the Chalcidice Peninsula of 
Macedonia, whereas Chalcis was on the west coast of the island of Euboca. 
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himself someone in addition to the boy whose price has already been paid 
to him, Let there also be given to hin whatever the executors may see fit. 

When my daughter marries, let there be set free my slave boys Tychon, 
Philon, and Olympins. Let not the son of Herpyllis be sold, Jet none of 
the boys who have served ine be sold, bnt let tem be continued in service 
until they reach the maturity of manhood. Then when this stage is 
reached, let them be enfranchised, with arrangements made to give them 
what they deserve, if God Almighty so desires. 

From what is written in the handwriting of Ishaq [ibn Hunayn], 
and in his own words, “Aristotle lived for sixty-seven years." 


The Order of His Books on Logic, the Physical Sciences, Meta- 
physics, and Ethics! 


Statement about His Books on Logic: Eight Books 

Categoriae, which means "definitions"; De interpretatione, which means 
“expressions”; Analytica, which means "analysis of the syllogism” 1° 
Apodeiktikos, which is the second Analytica and means “proof”; ‘Topica, 
which means "argument"; Sophistici, which means "those in error”; 
Rhetorica, which means “oratory”; Abütigà, which is called Poetica 
and which means "poetry,"19 


Account of the Categoriae with the Translation of Hunayn ibn Isbáq 

Among those who explained it and wrote commentaries about it 
there were Porphyry, Stephanus the Alexandrian, Aelianos, Yahya 
al-Nahwi, Ammonius, Themistius, Theophrastus, and Simplicius. A 
nian known as Theon has made both Syriac and Arabic [translations]. 
From the commentary of Simplicius there is an. addition to the 
supplement. Among the odd!** commentaries, there is a fragment 


39 The word translated “metaphysics” is often used for “theology.” In the 
original manuscript, some of the titles by Greek authors, such as those below, are 
Arabic transliterations of the Greek. Unless there is no Latin equivalent, these titles 
are given in the more familiar Latin. 

102 In Greek transliteration this is Per] Herménefas. 

16 This title and the one which follows were the Analytica priora and the Analytica 
posteriora. 

1% As there is no letter p in Arabic, the name Abiifigd was evidently used as a 
corrupt way of writing Poetica. 

10 "The Arabic, gharib, might refer to Ptolemy al-Gharib (the Foreign), but since 
the article is omitted, "odd" is probably the meaning. 
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ascribed to Jamblichus. Shaykh Abii Zakariya’* said, “It is likely 
that this was falsely ascribed to lamblichus, as 1 saw among the 
supplementary words, ‘Alexander says" Shaykh Abū Sulayman 
said that Abū Zakariya’ worked over the translation of this book 
with the commentary of Alexander of Aphrodisias; [it amounted to] 
about three hundred leaves. 

Among those who explained this book there were Abii Nasr 
al-Farábi and Abū Bishr Martā. The book has the abridgnicnts 
and compilations, both tabulated and not tabulated 0? of a group 
including Ibn al-Mugaffa', Ibn Bahriz, Al-Kindi, Ishaq ibn Uonaam Am 
Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib, and al-Rázi. 





Account of the De interpretatione 
Hunayn [ibn Ishaq] translated it into Syriac and Ishaq [ibn Donan) 
into Arabic, the distinctive part1° 


The Commentators 

Alexander [of Aphrodisias]: not extant. Yahya al-Nahwi; 
Jamblichus, Porphyry, a compilation; Stephanus; Galen, a com- 
mentary which is rare and not to be found; Quwayri; Matti, 
Abii Bishr; al-Farabi; Theophrastus. 


Among the Abridgments 
[Those of] Hunayn, Ishaq, Ibn al-Mugaffa', al-Kindt, Ibn Bahriz, 
Thabit ibn Qurrah, A4mad ibn al-Tayyib, al-Rázi. 





Account of the Analytica priora 

Theodore [the Commentator] translated it into Arabic. It is said 
that he showed it to Hunayn, who corrected it. Hunayn translated a 
portion into Syriac and Ishaq translated also into Syriac what was left. 


"7 See Qifti, p. 363 L 18, where Yahya ibn ‘Adi is called Shaykh Abii Zakariyà'. 
In the following sentence, Aba Sulaymin was probably Mukammad ibn Bahram 
al-Sijistini, and MSS 1934 and 1135 have different forms for “worked ever.” 

H1 The Arabic word refers to diagrams arranged like family trees. Por simplifica- 
tion it is translated “tabulated.” 

388 The Tonk MS has Munayn ibn Isbüq and also contains other errors due to 
careless copying. 

79 MS 1934 has al-fass (“distinctive part”). Flügel has al-nass ("text"), with a 
note to question its accuracy. 

Ur Flügel places “compilation” with Stephanus, probably wrongly. The manu- 
script suggests that it goes with Porphyry. 
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The Commentators 

Alexander made two commentaries as far as al-ashkal al- jumliyah, 
one of them moreycomplete than the other. Themistius wrote 
a commentary on the two sections together. Yabhya al-Nahwi 
made a commentary as far as al-ashkal al-jumliyah and Quwayri 
wrote a commentary as far as ab-thalethah al-ashkal. Abū Bishr 
Man? made a commentary on the two sections together and al- 
Kindi also wrote a commentary on this book.t* 


Account of the Apodeiktikds, which is the Analytica posteriora, in 
two sections 
Hunayn translated part of it into Syriac and Ishaq translated it in 
complete form into Syriac. Matti translated the version of Ishaq 
into Arabic. 


The Commentators 

Themistius made a complete exposition. of this book. Alexander 
also explained it, but his work is not extant. Yahyä al-Nahwi com- 
mented upon it. Abü Yahyä al-Marwazi, with whom Matti studied, 
had a statement about it, while Abii Bishr Matta, al-Farabi, and al- 
Kind? wrote explanations of it. 


Account of the Topica 

Ishaq [ibn Hunayn] translated this book into Syriac, while Yahya 
ibn ‘Adi translated into Arabic what Ishaq had rendered. AL 
Dimashqi translated seven of its sections, the eighth being translated 
by Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd Allah? There also existed an ancient trans- 
lation. 


11 The expression al-ashkal al-jumliyah is probably either “universal syllogisms" 
or "composite syllogisms"; sec Aristotle, Prior and Posterior Analytics, pp. 369, 414. 
The term al-thalathah al-ashkal probably refers to syllogisms in the third figure; 
ibid., p. 362. ‘These two terms are subjects dealt with in the Analytica priora, 
Themistius commentary was evidently about the two books which compose the 
Analytica priora. 

7? In the Greek edition there are eight sections and in the Latin edition eight books. 
See Aristotle, Opera omnia, L 172. 
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The Commentators 

Yahya ibn. ‘Adi said at the beginning of the commentary on this 
book, "I find no connnentary on this book by any predecessor 
except for Alexander's commentary on part of the first section, and 
so the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth sections. "There is also the 
ommentary of Ammonius on the first, second, third, and. fourth 
sections. For what I sought in my commentary, I relied upon what 
understood in the commentaries of Alexander and Amnionius. 1 
so improved the diction of the translators of those two commen 
taries." "The book, with the commentary of Yahya, has nearly onc 
thousand leaves. 
Froni an account other than that of Yahya: Ammonius explained 
the first four sections and. Alexander the last four, as far as the twelfth 
topic in the cighth section? ` Themistius explained the topics in it, 
while al-F also wrote a commentary on this book, with an 
abridgment of it. Aan? made a commentary on the first section, 
Ishaq translated what Ammonius and Alexander commented npon 
in the book, and Abii ‘Uthman al-Dimashgi translated this book. 


o2 








Account of the Sophistici 

It means “falsified wisdom.” Ibn Nd‘imah and Abii Bishr Matta 
translated it into Syriac, while Yahya ibn ‘Adi translated it into 
Arabic from [the version of] Theophilus) 


The Commentators 

Quwayri wrote a commentary on this book and Ibrdhin ibn 
Bakis al~ Ushari translated into Arabic what Ibn Na‘imah tendered, 
with corrections. Al-Kindi also wrote a commen tary on this book, 
and it is said that a commentary on the book by Alexander was found 
at al-Mawsil.13 


Account of the Rhetorica 

It means “oratory.” There has come down an ancient translation. 
It is said that Ishaq translated it into Arabic and that Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd 
Allāh also made a translation. 





re were fourteen topics. For the twelfth, see Aristotle, Categoriae et topica, 
p. 196. 

"7 This was probably 1 ibn Thaw’. 

48 The reference to Mawsil is omitted in MS 1135. 
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Al-Farabi, Abū Nasr, wrote a commentary on it, and l saw, 
written in the handwriting of Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib, "In an ancient 
translation this book had about one hundred leaves.” 


Account of Poetica, Which Means Poetry 

Abd Bishr Mattd translated it from Syriac into Arabic, and Yahyd 
ibn ‘Adi also translated it, It is said that in it there was a statement 
by Themistius, but it is also said that this was falsely claimed to be his. 
AL-Kindi wrote an abridgment of this book. 


Account of the Natural Hearing [Physica Auscultatio|*® with the 

Commentary of Alexander: Eight Scctions 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Islüq [al-Nadim]: The portion of the 
commentary of Alexander of Aphrodisias which is extant is the first 
section, which was [taken] from the text of Aristotle’s statement and 
is given in two parts, one of which with a portion of the other still 
exists. Abū Rawh al-Sabi translated it and the translation was then 
corrected by Yahya ibn ‘Adi. The second section from the text of 
Aristotle’s statement is given in one section, which Hunaya translated 
from Greek into Syriac, and Yahya ibi: ‘Adi translated from Syriac 
into Arabic. The third section lias no exposition. of the text of 
Aristotle’s treatise. 

The fourth section has been conimented upon in three divisions. 
The first part, the second, and a portion of the third, as far as the 
statement abont time, are extant"? Although Qusf@ [ibu. Liga] 
translated. this, what is actually known is the translation of al- 
Dimashgi. "The fifth section from the treatise of Aristotle is in one 
unit, which Qusti ibn Lüga translated. The sixth section is also 
one unit, a little over half of which is extant. The seventh section 
is onc unit, which Qusta translated, The eighth section is one unit, 
only a few leaves of which exisc.!18 

us Ta Arabic this is Al-Sami‘ al-Tabri. See Aristotle, Opera omnia, I, 248. Iu 
Latin this book is sometimes also called Naturalis auscultationis, 

1? This is very likely as far as the tenth topic of the fourth section; sce Aristotle, 
Opera omnia, H. 298, 

US This passage is very confused, because the word al-magalah is used both to refer 
to the original eight sections in Aristotle’s own work and also to the parts or chapters 
into which the translations and commentaries were divided by the medieval scholars, 


The English translation is an attempt to make the meaning clear, The word al-kalátr 
is also used in a confusing way. It is translated as “treatise” and “statement.” 
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Account of the Natural Hearing [Physica auscultatio], with the Com- 
mentary of Yahya al-Nahwi of Alexandria 
"Thus saith Muhammad ibn Isháq [al-Nadim] : The part of this book 
which Qusté [ibn Liga] translated is in the form of precepts, bur 
the part which ‘Abd al-Masih ibn Nä ach translated is not in this 
form of precepts.? Qustá translated the first half, which is in four 
sections, and Ibn Na‘imal: the last half, also four sections. 


Account of the Natural Hearing |Physica auscultatio|, with the Com- 

mentaries of a Varied Group of Philosophers 

Porphyry’s commentary on the first, second, third, and fourth 
sections is extant. Basil translated it. Abū Bisht Mattd wrote an 
explanation in Syriac of Themistius’ commentary on this book. Part 
of the first section in Syriac is extant. Abü Ahmad ibn Karnib 
wrote a commentary on part of the first section and part of the 
fourth section, as far as the statement on time ët Thabit ibn Qurrah 
made a commentary on part of the first section, while [Abü Nih] 
Ibrahim ibn Salt translated the first section of this book. Isaw it 
written in the handwriting of Yahya ibn ‘Adi. Abii al-Faraj Qudámah 
ibn Ja'far ibn Qudamah also wrote a commentary on part of the 
first section of the Physica auscultatio. 





Account of the Book Heaven and Earth [De coelo pa 

It has four sections. Ibn al-Batriq translated this book, while 
Hunayn [ibn Ishaq} corrected it. Abū Bishr Matta translated part of 
the first section and. Alexander of Aphrodosius made an exposition 
of part of the first section of this book. Themistins wrote an exposi- 
tion of the entire book. Yahya ibn ‘Adi either translated or corrected. 
it and Hunayn wrote something about it [entitled] The Sixteen 
Questions. Abii Zayd al-Balkhi explained the first part of this hook 
for Abū Ja'far al-Kházin.i? 


2» The Arabie word translated “precepts” is (lim, which may signify 
"concepts" or, more specialized, "mathematical propositions." 

Y^ Soe n, 117. 

9* In Arabic, Kitüb al-Samád' wa-at- 

m C£. Om, p. go ll. 4, s. 





Alam. Sec Axistode, Opera omnia, I, 367. 
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Account of the Book Being and Corruption [De generatione et corrup- 

tione p? 

Hunayn translated it into Syriac and Ishäg into Arabic, as did also 
al-Dimashgi. It is recorded that Ibn Baküs [Ibrahim] wanslated it, 
too. Alexander wrote an exposition of the entire book, Matta 
translated it, and Qusā [ibn Lūqāļ translated the first section. 
Olympiodorus wrote an exposition of Eustathius. translation, Matta 
Abii Bishr translated this and, after examining it, Abū Zakariya’1% 
corrected it, that is, the translation of Matti. 

A commentary by Themistius on De generatione et corruptione has 
recently been found. It consists of two expositions, one large and 
one small. Yahya al-Nahwi wrote a complete exposition of De 
generatione ef corruptione, but the Arabic is inferior in excellence to 
the Syriac. 


Account of the Signs on High [Meteorologica 

Olympiodorus wrote a long exposition. Abii Bishr [Matta and] 
al-Tabari translated it. There was an exposition by Alexander, 
which was translated into Arabic, but was not translated into Syriac. 
Later, Yahyd ibn ‘Adi translated it? into Arabic from the Syriac. 


Account of the Book The Soul [De anima]! 
It is in three sections. Hunayn [ibn Ishiq] translated all of it into 
Syriac. Ishaq [ibn Hunayn] translated all but a small part of it. Then 


1 In Arabic Kitab al-Kawn wa-al-Fasid. Sec Aristotle, Opera omnia, H, 432. 

V This was probably Yaltyd ibn ‘Adi, a translator of scientific books, 

1 In Arabic Kitab al-Athar ab Ulwiyah; see Aristotle, Opera omnia, II, 553; 
“Aristiitalis,” Enc, Islam, I, 433, where the title is given as Al-Athir al Alawiya. 
In MS 1135 parts of these passages are misplaced. 

7* The name Olympiodorus can be questioned, as the Arabic original is not 
properly written. Here, it is given io MS 1934 as Alamfidéras, but the consonant 
mark on the letter written as fis omitted. In numerous passages which follow, this 
letter is clearly marked as q. Wenrich, p. 294, has Macidorus, but Pauly; Smith, 
GRBM; Santon; Diogenes Laértius; and the Encyclopaedia Britannia do not mention 
à man of this name, What is likely is that some scribe wrote what should have been 
fas q, placing two dots over the letter instead of one. It was easy for the Arabs to 
usc f for p, as they did not have p iu their alphabet. Usually b represents p, but not 
always. As Olympiodorus was well known and wrote a commentary on the 
Meteorologica (sec Smith, GRBM, III, 25), it seems reasonable to identify this man as 
Olympiodorus, 

12° "This probably refers to the Meteorologica rather than to the commentary, 

95 In Arabic, Kitáb al-Nafs. See Aristotle, Opera omnia, M, 431. 
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Ishq translated it a second time in its entire form, with improve- 
meuts. Themistius wrote an exposition of the whole book; two 
chapters on the first [section], two chapters on the second, and three 
chapters on the third. Olympiodorus wrote a commentary which 1 
read written in Syriac in the handwriting of Yahyd ibn ‘Adi. There 
has been found. an excellent commentary in-Syriac ascribed to 
Simplicius, which he wrote for Athiwilis.2* An Arabic edition has 
also been found. 

The Alexandrians had an abstract of this book, about one hundred 
leaves in length, and Ibn al-Bafrig made compilations of the book. 
Ishq said, "I translated this book into Arabic from a manuscript 
which was in poor condition. ‘Then after thirty years, when I found 
a manuscript in the best possible condition, I compared it with the 
first translation, which was of the exposition of Themistins "2e 


Account of the Book Perception and the Perceived [De sensu et sensili |t 

It is in two sections. No translation. which can be relied upon is 
known or recorded, What is recorded is a small portion which al- 
Tabari derived from Abū Bisht Martā ibn Yünus. 


Account of the Book of Animals: Nineteen. Sections! 

Ibn al-Bafriq translated it, and there was also an old Syriac trausla- 
tion, which was better than the Arabic one. From what I have read 
written in the handwriting of Yahya ibn ‘Adi, “In the catalogue of 
his books there was, moreover, an ancient compilation," "Then 
according to what is written in the handwriting of Yahya. ibn ‘Adi, 
"Nicolaus wrote an abridgment” of this book. Abū Ali ibn Zur‘ah 
commenced to translate it into Arabic, as well as to correct it, 


?"* This is probably meant to be Ammonius son of Hermeas, the master of Sim- 
plicius. See Smith, CRBM, I, 146. For Olympiodorus, sec n. 126. 

“40 This quotation should be compared with the rendering in Qifti, p. 4x. 

31 In Arabic ALEiss wa-al-Malisiis, Sec Aristotle, Opera omnia, Il, 476, in which 
there arc seven chapters instead of two sectio: 

355 The nincteen sections probably include Historia animalium, De partibus animalian, 
and De animalium generatione. These works total nineteen sections; scc Aristotle, 
Opera omnia, II, 1-430, 517-26. The small treatises, De animalium motione and De 
animalium incessu, were probably not a part of this work. 
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Account of the Book of Letters known as the Divine Things [Meta-- 

physica 

The arrangement of this book was according to the sequence of 
the Greck letters, the first of which was the lesser A. Ishiiq [ibn 
Donan) translated it. The work is extant as far as the letter M, 
which letter [section] was translated by Aba Zakariya’ Yahya ibn 
‘Adi. The letter N was extant in Greek in the commentary of 
Alexander, Eustathius, moreover, translated these letters [sections] 
for al-Kindi, who gives information about 1 

Abii Bishr Matta translated into Arabic the letter L, the eleventh 
letter, with a commen tary by Alexander. Hunayn ibn Ishäq translated 
it into Syriac. Thentistins wrote a commentary as far as the letter T 
and Abii Bishr Matta translated it with the commentary by Themistius, 
Shamli also translated it, Isháq ibn Haorayn translated a number of the 
letters and Syrianus wrote a commentary as far as the letter B. It 
appeared in Arabic and was catalogued in the handwriting of Yahya 
ibn ‘Adi in the catalogue of his books, 


From among the Books of Aristotle as Copied from What Is 
Written in the Handwriting of Yahydibn ‘Adi, from the Catalogue 
of His Books: 


Ethics? — Porphyry wrote a commentary on twelve sections which were 
translated by Ishág ibn Hnnayn. A number of the sections, together with 
the commentary of Themistins, were in the possession of Abū Zakariyi 
Irak? ibn 'Adi] and written in the handwriting of Ishq ibn I4 nnayn. It 
was written in Syriac, The Visage’**.al-Hajjqj ibu Matar translated it. 
Theology (Theologia), 7 about which al-Kindi wrote a commentary. 


7? In Arabic, Kitab al-Alahiyat. The thirteen sections are designated by letters 
A through N. The “lesser A” is the last part of the first section. See Aristotle, 
Opera omnia, Yi, 468; Metaphysica, 1, 1-310; Aristotle's Metaphysics, Vols. I and II, 

7* Hajji Khalifah, V, sz, and Qifit, p. 42 l. 2, have variations, [t is likely that 
Eustathius Romanus did provide al-Kindi with a translation. 

*8 In Arabic Al-Akhiäq. As this included twelve sections, it probably consisted 
of the ten sections of the Ethica Nichomacheia and two sections of the Magna moralia, 
See Aristotle, Opera omnia, II, 1-183; Ethics of Aristotle, p. 6 f, 

9* The Arabic word al-mari’ah indicates something envisaged. Hajji Khalifah, V, 
149, calls this book Liber de Speculo, which probably signifies the Latin De divinatione 
per somniuts, Sce Aristotle, Opera omnia, Ul, 507 ff. 

* An abridged paraphrase of part of the Enneads of Plotinus, believed by al-Kind? 
and others to belong to Aristotle. Sce "Ari. talis," Enc, Islam, 1, 433 sect s. 
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Theophrastus 

He was one of the disciples of Aristotle, and his sister’s son. He 
was also one of the executors whom Aristotle appointed. After his 
[Aristotle's] death, he succeeded him at the court of learning. 
Among his books there were: 


The Soul [De anima], one section; Signs on High [De meteroris], 
one section;* Morals [Theophrasti de moribus], one section; Sense and 
Objects of Sense [Theophrasti de sensu et sensibili], four sections trans- 
lated by Ibrahim ibn Baküs; Metaphysics [De metaphysica], one section, 
which Abii Zakariya’ Yahya ibn ‘Adi translated; The Causes of Plants 
[De causis plantarum], which Ibrahim ibn Bakiis translated-—the part of it 
which is extant is a commentary of part of the first section; a work 
attributed to him, which is a commentary on the book Categoriae,” 


Diadochus Proclus from the People of Attaleia,“ the Platonist 
Definitions ofthe Origins of Natural Phenomena [Elementa physica]; 
The Eighteen Questions [Dnodeviginti quaestiones siva argumenta 
Christianos}, which Yahya al-Nahwi refuted; Exposition of Plato’s 
Statement that the Soul Is Not Essence [Commentarius in Platonis 
dialogum de anima immortalitate]; Theology [Institutio theologica], 


95 ft was an Atab tradition that he was Aristotle’s nephew. The court of learning 
was of course the Lyceum, For a list of books of Theophrastus, see Diogenes 
Laërtius, p. 197. 

99? Sce Smith, GRBM, HI, 1088-90, for the first, second, fourth, and fifth titles. 

1% For this title, see Diogenes Laërtius, p. 197; for the following, ibid., p, 199. 

MI Sce Theophrastus, J, 33x; I, 201. 

Mt Al-Fihrist gives this place name as Atátriyah, although Qifti, pP. 89, gives 
Agitülah. As Proclus was brought up at Xanthus, this may be the large city nearby 
called Attaleia, near Biblical Perga, modern, Antalya, 

"The following note is written sideways on the margin of MS 1934, but incorporated 
into the text in MS 1135 and Flügel: "Yahya al-Nahwi mentioned in the first 
section of his refutation of his, [Proc] work] that he [Proclus] lived during the 
Coptic period of Diocletian, at the beginning of the third century after his reign. 
This is true.” "his statement is wrong, as Diocletian reigned A.D. 284-305, and 
Proclus lived 412-85. See Flügel, p. 255 L 3; “Chronology,” Enc. Brit, VI, 316. 
For a modem book about Proclus, see Rosin, The Philosophy of Proclus. 

MS 1135 hecomes regular at this point, after omissions and confusion, with the 
exception that the passage omitted in the acconnt of Aristotle’s De generatione et 
corruptione is erroneously inserted into the account of Proclus. 

3^ This list of books should be compared with Wenrich, p. 288. In the third 
title, the Arabic word translated “essence” is alundiyah. Om, p. 369 n. c, substitutes 
a better-known form, mahiyah, which is like the Greek ogota; sec Sprenger, p. 131 ff. 
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which pertains to God; Commentary on the Golden Testaments of 
Pythagoras {In Pythsgorae aurca carmina commentarius |.—it is abont one 
hundred leaves and extant in Syriac. He wrote it for his daughter. Thabit 
{ibn Querah] translated three of its leaves, but [then] died, so that he did 
not complete it. E 

The Sublime Elements;*$ book of Proclus called Diadochus, that is, “the 
follower of Plato.” about the Ten Questions [De decem qtacstionibus, 
sive dubitationibns circa providentiam]; The First Good; The Ten 
Difficule Questions [Decem dubitationes circa providentiam]; ‘The 
Aton: Which Cannot Be Divided;!48 "The Illustration Which Plato Gave 
in His Book Entitled "Gorgias" [De parabola, quam Plato in dialogo, qui 
Gorgias inscribitur, protulit], in Syriac; Commentary on the Tenth 
Section abont Happening, appearing in Syríac;!* book of Proclus, the 
Platonist, entitled the Smaller Stoicheiosis;?? book of Proclus on a 
commentary on the "Phaedo," abont the sordl-—Abü ‘Ali [Ia ibn Ishaq] 
ibn Zur‘ah translated a small part of it into Arabic. 





Alexander of Aphrodisias 

He lived during the days of the Kings of the Tribes, after 
Alexander [the Great]. He learned from Galen and associated with 
him? He nicknamed Galen “Mule Head,” and between them there 
were differences and disputations. In our account of Aristotle we 
have mentioned his expositions of Aristotle’s books. 

Abii Zakariya’ Yahyd ibn ‘Adi said: 
Alexander wrote an exposition on all of the Hearing [Physica auscultatio] 
and also of The Proof [Analytica posteriora|, which 1 have seen among the 
things left by Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Nagid, the Christian, The two 
expositions were offered to me for sale for one hundred and twenty gold 


4 See Wenrich, p. 288, and Sarton, I, 404. 
This was a composition ascribed to Pythagoras and called "golden'* because 
Galen was supposed to have copied it with gold ink; see text near n. 71. 

745 "This was very likely Procli Diadochi in Platonis Timaeum commentaria. 

47 "This book cannot be identified and is probably not known in modern times. 

48 "This book cannot be identified. 

ue This may be De providentia et fato. 

39 This was very likely an abridgment of Institutio theologica. 

99 For the Kings of the Tribes, sce the Glossary. In the following two sentences, 
the man referred to is Galen, the great medical authority, who died a.p. 199, about 
the time Alexander of Aphrodisias became director of the Lyceum. For “Mule 
Head,” see Smith, GRBM, H, 217. 
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coins (s., dinar). 1 went to fetch the coins and upon returning found that 
the people had sold the two expositions along with other books to a man 
from Kburasin for three thousand gold coins, 


Another person whom I can trust said to me, “These books used to 
be carried in the sleeve.” 

Abū Zakariya’ [Yahya ibn ‘Adi] said that he offered fifty gold 
coins (s., dinar) to Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd Allah for a copy of the Sophistici, 
a copy of the Oratory [Rhetorica], and a copy of the Poetry [Poetica], 
as translated by Ishaq, but he would not sell them. At the time of his 
death he burned them, 

Among Alexander's books there were: 


The Soul [De anima], one section; Refitation of Galen about Possibility 
[Alexandri Aphrodisiensis contra Galenum de possibili dissertatio], one 
section! also one section refuting him about time and place; Vision 
(Sights) [Visum], one section; ‘The Sonrees of Providence [De provi- 
dentia one section; Contradiction of Premises [De praemissorum 
inversione], one section; The Origins of the Whole according to the 
Opinion of Aristotle [De nniversalibus]; What Exists Is Not Homo- 
geneous with the Ten Categories; Providence [De fato], one section; 
The Difference between Primordial Matter and Genus [De materiae a 
genere differentia]; Refutation of Whoever Says that Nothing Exists 
Except from Something Else [Refutatio illorum, qui adserunt nihil ex 
nihilo fieri]; That Visual Perceptions Do Not Exist Except by Rays 
Traced from the Eye and a Refutation of Whoever Speaks of Diffision of 
the Rays [Refutatio illorum, qui contendnnt, visum nonnisi ope radiorum 
ex ocnlis emanantium effici], one section: Color [De coloribus], one 
section;?* Differentiation according to Aristotle [De differentia ex 
Aristotelis sententia]. one section; Theology [De theologia], one 
section. 














1 The word for "possi 
entirely c 
E 


Hity" is not given correctly. in the Arabic. It is not 
in, that the Latin title applies in the book which follows. 
The Latin title seems to fit the Arabic one, but the identification is not cert 

?^ Alexander wrote numerous commentaries on Aristotle's works, The Latin 
for this commentary is not identified, 

95 Com, p. 55 top, and MS 1135 have al-kawn ("existence"), Alexander wrote a 
book with this title which is called De generatone. Flügel aad MS 1934 have al-lawn 
("color"), as given in the translation, These titles should be compared with Wenrich, 
p. 273 ff. 
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Porphyry 

He caine after Alexander [of Aphrodisias], but before Ammonius, 55 
aud was one of the people of the city of Tyre. Coming after the 
time of Galen, he expounded the books of Aristotle, as we have men- 
tioned in the place where we have given an account of Aristotle. 
His additional books were: i . 
Isagoge [Porphyrii isagoge], an introduction to books on logic?" Intro- 
duction to the Categorical Syllogisms [Introductio in syllogismos cate~ 
goricos], translated by Abū ‘Uthman al-Dimashgi; Intelligence aud the 
Intelligible [De intellectu atque intelligibili], in an old translation; two 
books addressed to Anebo [Ad Ancbonem];!9* refntation of Longinus in 
connection with “Intelligence and the Intelligible” [De intellectu atque 
intelligibili], seven sections in Syriac; Secking an Explanation, one section 
in Syriac;?*? Accounts of the Philosophers [Philosophorum historia]—I 
have seen its fourth section in Syriac; Abridgment of Aristotle’s Philo- 
sophy [Philosophiae Aristoteleae compendium]. 





Ammonins6® 

In his history Ishaq ibn Hunayn said that he [Ammonius] was one 
of the philosophers who lived after the time of Galen. He wrote 
commentaries on the books of Aristotle. We have already mentioned 
the ones among them which are extant when we were recording the 
books of Aristotle. Among his other books there were: 


Exposition of Aristotle's Doctrines About the Creator; Aristotle's Aims in 
His Books; Aristotle’s Proof of Oneness. 


Themistius 
He served as secretary to Julian, the apostate from. Christianity who 
[supported] the doctrine of the philosophers, later than the time of 


* Alexander of Aphrodisias lived during the late second and early third century 
AD.; Ammonius lived three centuries later. 

27 For the Isagoge, see Sarton, I, 3357. Wenrich, pp. 280-81; “Isaghiidji,” Enc 
Islam, V, 527; Porphyry, Isagh 

468 See Anebo in the Biog. Index, Cf. Chap. VH, sect. 3, n. 173. 

#9 MS 1934 has ístafsr (“seeking an explanation"). The other versions omit or 
confuse the title. Another possibility is that the word is meant to be ikhtisdr ("abridg- 
ment") and is an unfinished title; the title Abridgment of Aristotle's Philosophy 
(Tkhtisitr Falsafah Aristatatis”) is given as the last entry in the list in MS 1235, Ie 
is omitted in Flügel and MS 1934. 

177 For Ammonius and Themistius, see Wenrich, PP. 286, 289. 
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Galen. We have already mentioned the commentaries which he 
[Themistius] wrote about the books of Aristotle in the proper place. 
Among his [other] books there were: 


Book to Julian, Administration; The Soul [De anima], two sections; 
Episde to Julian the Emperor. 


Nicolaus 

He was a commentator on the books of Aristotle." We have 
already mentioned his commentaries in their proper place. In addì- 
tion to these there were among his books: 
On the Beauty of Aristotle’s Philosophy about the Soul {Summa philo~ 
sophiae Aristotcleae], onc section; Plants [De plantis]-~a number of its 
sections have appeared; Refutation of Whoever Makes Action and the 
Enacted the Same Thing [Refutatio illorum, qui intellectum et intelli- 
gibile unum: esse statnunt]; Abridgment of Aristotle's Philosophy 
[Compendium philosophiae Aristotelcae]. 


Plutarch 

Opinions of Nature [De placitis philosophorum physicis]? which ine 
cludes the opinions of the philosophers about natural phenomena, in 
five sections--Qust@ ibn Lë al-Ba'labakki translated it; Morals 
[Moralia], about what he pointed out in connection with the treatment 
of an enemy and the way to benefit by him;!9 Anger [De ira]; Self 
Training [De virtutis exercitio], one section in Syriac; The Soul [De 
anima], one section Am 


Olympiodorus'®® 

He was a commentator on the books of Aristotle. Mention has 
already been made of the commentaries which he wrote, in the 
passage giving an account of Aristotle. Nothing particular from his 
works has fallen into our hands. 


*8 MS 1934 has "commentary" instead of "commentator," evidently a mistake, 

"These titles should be compared with Wenrich, p. 294. 

is passage should be compared with Wenrich, p. 255. . 

"his is probably De Capienda ex inimicis utilitate, bound with other treatises 

to form Morelia. See Plutarch, Moralia, I, xxxii-xxxi 
is This may be confused with the treatise on Aristotle's De anima which was not 

written by the famous Plutarch, but by the Athenian; see Biog, Index., Plutarch son 

of Nestorius. 


1*5 For this name see n. 126. 
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Hippocrates 

From [what is written in] the handwriting of Yahya ibn ‘Adi: 
[He wrote] Epistle to Democritus about Proofs of the Creator 198 
Epaphroditus 
From what I read written in the handwriting of Yahya ibn ‘Adi, 
there was among his books Commentary on Aristotle's Account of the 
Halo of the Moon and the Rainbow. Thabit ibn Qurrah translated it. 


Plutarch, Another Ones? 


Among his books there was Rivers, Their Peculiarities, the Wonder- 
ful Things in Them, Mountains, and Other Things +8 





Acconnt of Yahyä al-Nahwi 

Yahyä was a pupil of Sawai and a bishop over some of the 
churches of Egypt, apholding the Christian sect of the Jacobites. 
Then he renounced what the Christians believe about the Trinity, 
so that the bishops assembled and debated with him. As he got the 
better of them, they conciliated him, treating him courteously and 
asking hin: to relinquish. his point of view and to abandon his 
declarations.17° As, however, he maintained his position, refusing 


79* In the Arabic the name is Dyocrates, but it is probably meant to be Hippoc- 
rates, Both Hippocrates of Cos and Hippocrates of Chios were contemporary 
with Democritus and one of them was a personal friend; see Diogenes Laértins, 
P- 393 The name which follows is probable though not certain, ; 

407 This may have been the son of the famous Plutarch, but was more likely 
Plutarch son of Nestorius of Athens. 

38 After this short statement about the other Plutarch, the Tonk MS te: 
with the following inscription: “The second section of the book Ak T 
ended, with the help of Allah, the Almighty, and with His kindness. If Allah Al 
mighty so wills, there will follow it in the third section an account of Yabya al- 
Nahwi. Hunayn ibn ‘Abd Alli, the nephew of Yahya al-Jawhari, has written it, 
thanks be to the Lord of the Kuowing.” The ions mentioned do not coincide 
with those of the more authentic manuscripts, The name mentioned is undoubtedly 
that of the copyist As this Hunayn ibn ‘Abd Alli and his uncle, Yahya al-Jawhari, 
must have lived some time after Al-Filirist was first written, their names are not 
included in the Biog. Index, i l 

a Qifti, P- 354, gives the teacher's name as Shawl, 

1% Ou, P- 354 ff, gives an account of the legend about the apostasy of Yabya. 
What is very likely is that he refused to accept the Monothelite doctrine of the 
‘Trinity, which the Emperor Heraclius was trying to force upon the Coptic Church, 
using persecution, The Bishop of Alexandria welcomed the Muslim invasion as a 
means of avoiding this persecution; sec Hitti, Arabs, p. 165; Smith, GRBM, III, 321. 
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to back down, they deposed him. He lived until Egypt was invaded 
by ‘Amr ibn al- Ás, who, when he went to him, honored him and 
found a position for him, 

He wrote commentaries on the books of Aristotle. 1 have men- 

tioned the commentaries which he wrote in their proper place. His 
additional books were: 
Refutation. of Proclus, cightecn sections; That Every Body Is Finite, So 
"That Its Force® Is Also Finite, one section; Refutation of Aristotle, six 
sections; Commentary on What Occurred to Aristotle, the Ten; a 
dissertation in which he refuted Nestorius; book in which he refuted 
people who do not profess [their beliefs], two sections; another treatise 
in which he refuted another group. 








He also had some explanations of some of Galen’s books on 
medicine, which we shall mention when we give an account of 
Galen. In the fourth section of his commentary on Natural Hearing 
[Physica auscultatio],* in the statement abont time, Yahya al-Nahwi 
mentioned a comparison, saying, “Like this year of ours, which is 
the three hundred and forty-third Coptic year of Diocletian.” This 
indicates that between, us and Yahya al-Nabwi there are more than 
three hundred years. It is reasonable to suppose that the writing of 
the commentary on this book was at the beginning of his life, 
becanse he lived during the days of ‘Amr ibn al~ As! 


The Names of the Philosophers of Natural Science 
"Their periods and order of seqnence are not known. They are: 


Ariston 
Among his books there was The Soul [De anima]. 


17. Qifti, p. 356, has “death” instead of “force.” 

178 See Qifti, p. 356, where the word translated “the ten" is omitted, “The ten” 
may be instead "the tenth" (al-‘ashir), in which case it might refer to the last section 
of the Categoriae, or to the last of ten books. Hajji Khalifah, UT, 620, says that the 
commentary of Yahya was in ten volumes. On the other hand, “the ten” may 
refer to the ten categories themselves. 

1 Already mentioned in the passage on Aristotle’s Physica auscultatio. 

*4 The Coptic year of Diocletian dates from. the accession of the emperor, 
A.D. 284, so that 343 years later would be n.o. 627. “Amr ibn al-Ag invaded Egypt 
A.D. 640, at which time he befriended Yahya. For the Coptic year of Diocletian, see 
“Egypt,” Enc, Brit., IX, 89. 
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Pantilcius!? 
Among his books there was Secrets of Nature, one section. 


Turius 
Among his books there was The Drean, one section. 


Artemidorus 
He was the author of The Dream. He also wrote Interpretation of a 
Dream, in five sections, translated by Hunayn ibn Ishaq. 


Gregorius 
He was the Bishop of Nyssa. Among his books there was The 
Disposition of Man. 


Piolemy the Foreign (al-Gharib) 
He admired Aristotle and divulged his good qualities. Among his 


books there was Account of Aristotle, His Death, and the Sequence of 


His Books. 


Theon 
He was a zealous partisan of Plato. Among his books there was 
Sequence of Reading Plato's Books and the Titles of His Compositions. 


On the back of a piece [of manuscript] I found written in an 
ancient handwriting the names of persons whose names have come 
down to us from among [those of] the commentators on the books 
of the philosopher [Aristotle] in. connection with logic aud other 
branches of philosophy. They are Theophrastus, Eudemus, Herminus, 
Jovian"* Tamblichus, Alexander, Themistius, Porphyry, Simplicius, 
Sprianus, Maximus, Aedesius, Lyeus, Nicostratus, Plotinus. 


This name fits the Arabic letters better than any other name that can be found, 
but no philosopher of this name is recorded, so that the Arabic may be garbled. 

775 In Arabic this is Yüdniüs. This may be the Emperor Jovian, or some philos- 
opher of minor importance. Compare Mas'üdi, IL, 324, for identification of the 
name. It is impossible to be sure of the scholars indicated by the Arabic names in 
this list, but see the Biog. Index for the persons probably referred to. 
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Account of al-Kindi 

He was Abi Yüsuf Ya'qüb ibn Ishaq ibn Sabbah ibn ‘Amrin 
ibn Ismail ibn Muhaminad ibn al-Ash‘ath ibn Qays al-Kindi ibn 
Ma'di Karib!”” ibn Mu'iwiyah ibn Jabalah ibn ‘Adi ibn Rabi'ah 
ibn Mu'áwiyah ibn al-Harith ibn Mu'awiyah ibn Kindah, who was 
Thawr ibn Martas ibn ‘Adi ibn al-Harith ibn Murrah ibn Adadt? 
ibn Zayd ibn al-Humaysa! ibn Zayd ibn Kahlin ibn Saba ibn 
Yashjub ibn Ya‘rab.18¢ 

He was the distinguished man of his time and unique during his 
period because of his knowledge of the ancient sciences as a whole. 
He was called “the Philosopher of the Arabs.” His books were 
about a variety of sciences, such as logic, philosophy, geometry, 
calculation, arithmetic, music, astronomy, and other things. He was 
miserly28! 

We are mentioning him with the natural philosophers so as to 
indicate his preeminent position in science. We shall mention every- 
thing that he compiled about all of the sciences if Allah Almighty 
so ville 99 





Names of His Philosophical Books!* 
Elementary (First) Philosophy, introductory to natural phenomena and 
unity;'* Intrinsic (Inner) Philosophy, Logical and Difficult Questions, 


?7 See Durayd, Geneal., p. 219 bottom, for this clement of the name. 

478 This name is very likely incorrect. Flügel spells it with a double £, Compare 
variations in Qifü, p. 366 1. 16; Durayd, Geneal, p. 212 1 2; "Al-Kindi" Bac. 
Islam, IE, 1018-19. 

17 See “Al-Kindi,” Enc, Islam, Il, 1018, where this name is written “Udad.” 

Im Sce Durayd, Geneal., p. 217. 

181 For an amusing description of the miserly traits of al-Kindi, see Jahiz, Le Livre 
des avares, pp. 115-33. 

™ Compare this account of al-Kindi with Qifti, pp. 366-78; "Tüqàn, Turäth al- 
“Arab, p. 175; Mieli, Science arabe, pp. 80, 81; Hajar, Lísin al-Mizin, Part 6, P. 305; 
Khallikan, 1, 351, 455. Compare the lists of al-Kindi’s works which follow with 
McCarthy, Al-Tasinif, p. 81 f; Turayhi, Al-Kiadi, p. 64 1f. 

13 ft is probable that the epistles written by al-Kindt were similar to modern 
essays. The word ff ("about" or “on”) is often placed after “his epistle’ in the 
Arabic; it is omitted in the translation. Compare the following list of philosophical 
books with Kindi, Ras'il al-Kindi al-Falsafiyah. 

18: Islim did not regard spirit aud matter as two existences, but insisted upon the 
oneness of creation, This was a difficult subject for the philosophers, influenced by 
Greek thought, to discuss, 
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and Metaphysics (the Supernatural); his epistle an the subject that 
philasaphy cannot be acquired except with a knowledge of mathematics; 
Encouragement for the Learning of Philasaphy; Arrangement af the 
Baoks af Aristotle; about the intention of Aristatle in the "Categariae," 
what they [the categorics] aim at, and their sabject matter; The Essence 
of Science and Its Divisions; ‘The Divisions af Human Learning; his 
long epistle, Scientific Evalnation; his epistle cpitomizing scientific 
evaluation; That the Works af the Creator, May His Namme Be Glarified, 
Are All Just, There Being No Injustice in Them; abaut the Essence of the 
Phenamenon!55 Which Has No Terminatian, and in What Way It Is 
Said That It Has No Termination. 

His epistle, Evidence that the Firmament of the World Cannot Be 
withont Termination and That This Is [Known] by Pawer [of Intellect]; 
abont Agents and the Things Acted upon among the First Natural 
Phenamena; abaut Explonations af the Combinatians of "Thought (al- 
Jawáini' al-Fikriyah); Questions Asked about the Benefit of Mathematics; 
about investigating the statement af one claiming that natara] objects 
produce wnifarm action due to the inevitability of their creation; abont 
the Origins of Perceptible Phenomena; epistle, Benevolence in the Arts;156 
epistle about the procedure far letters to the caliphs and viziers; epistle, 
Division of the Law;!*? epistle, The Essence af the Mind,?88 with an 
explanation of it. 


His Boaks about Logic 
His epistle on an introduction ta logic, with a full discussion of it; his 
epistle on an introdactian to logic, with abridgment and summary; his 
epistle, The Ten Categories 291 his epistle abaut the clarification af 
Ptolemy's statement at the beginning of his book ” Almagest” 190 in cannec. 
tion with what Aristotle said in the Analytica”; his epistle abont choos- 
ing of the four boaks;!® his epistle, 3uarding against the Deccits of the 











$% This may refer to the spiritual force active in matter; see "al-Kindi," Ene, 
Zeien, Il, 1020. 

?5* All of the texts have taraflag Ü'benevolence"), 

"77 Division of the Law (“Qismat al-Qüniin") does not seem appropriate in a list 
of philosophical books, Perhaps the etle is meant to be a reference to the Canon of 
Euclid, or to mu: divisions of the dulcimer (giniin). 

177 For the word translated "essence," see n. 143. 

?** "This must refer co the Categoriae of Aristotle, dealing wich the ten highest and 
most comprehensive generic ideas. 

1? See Chap. VII, sect. 2, n. 20. 

1 This tide appears only in MS 1934. 
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Sophists; his epistle with summary and abridgment about the logical 
proof (praof of logic); his epistle on the five sounds;?? his epistle on 
“Hearing of Existences" [Physica ausciltatia];!99 his epistle on the action 
of a [sense] organ for the derivation of a mion of premises. 


His Arithmetical Books 


His epistle, An Introdnction to Arithmetic, five sections; his epistle, 
The Use of Indian Arithmetic, four sections; his epistle, Clarification of 
the Numbers, which Plato mentioned in his book “The Republic"; his 
epistle, The Composition of Numbers; his epistle, Oneness, from. the 
point of view of numbers; his epistle, The Derivation af the Concealed 
and Conceived; his epistle, Divinatian and Augary, fram the point of 
view of numbers; his epistle, Redaction! and Multiplication by Sha‘ir 
Countings;"* his epistle, Added Quantity; his epistle, Relativities of 
Time; bis epistle, Namerical Artifices and Knowledge of Them.t? 





His Books on Sphericsi?s 

His epistle, That the World and All the Things In It Are Spherical in 
Shapes!" his epistle explaining, ‘That None of the Original [Heavenly] 
Bodies or Remote Firmaiments Are Other than Spherical; his epistle, 
That the Sphere Is the Largest of Bodily Farms and that the Circle Is the 
Greatest of All Plane Shapes; his epistle, That the Surface of the Water 
of the Sca Is Spherical; his epistle, Spreading Out the Sphere to a Plane 
Surface; his epistle, Spherics; bis cpistle, Calculating the Azimuth on a 
Sphere; his epistle, Formation of the Six Zones and Their Finctions.209 


1™ This may refer to the five vowel sounds, as it is not included with the books on 
masie. 

8 Here the Arabic is San? al-Kiyän, whereas the Physica auscutiatio of Atistotle is 
as a tule entitled Al-Sama’ al-Tabi't ("Natural Hearing"). 

** For "organ" see Goichon, Vocabulaires comparés d'Arístote et d'Ibn Sind, p. 2 
no. 31. For "union of premises,” see Rescher, Studies in the History of Arabic Logic, 
Pp. 35 1. 18, 36. 

15 Both Qifti, p. 370, and Flügel have khufit ("lines"), but the manuscripts do 
not give a consonant sign over the first letter, and the word makes more sense as 
bung (‘vedaction of a fraction"). 

Ing ALcha'ir is defined as a measure of weight equal to a barley grain, or of length 
equal to six mule hairs, side by side. See Lane, Lexicon, Book Y, Part 4, p. 1561. 

197 MS 1934 adds an extra title which is too badly written to be sure of its meaning. 

1S Flügel gives al-kariyab, which is not a usaal form and docs not make sense. 
Qifti, p. 370, and the manuscripts have al-kurīyāt, which in modern times is used far 
spherales, but formerly may have been used in a more general way for spheres, 

199 Cum, p. 370, omits the word "shape," 

?*? This title probably refers to the spaces between the seven heavenly bodies. 
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His Musical Books 

His long (great) epistle, Composition; his epistle, The Ordering of Melody 
according to the Heavenly Bodies, and the Similarity of Their Coiposi- 
tion;?" his epistle, An Introduction to the Art of Music; his epistle, 
Information about the Art of Composiion;"? his epistle, Making 
Melody; his epistle, The Arts (Works) of the Poets; his epistle, Accounts 
of the Art of Music.2¢ 


His Astronomical Books 


His epistle, That Visibility of the New Moon Cannot Be Determined 
Accurately, a Statement about It Being Approximate; his epistle, 
Questions Which Are Asked about the States of the Stars; his epistle, The 
Answers to Questions of Physics about Astronomical Procedures; his 
epistle, Projection of the Rays; his epistle, The Two Divisions 20 his 
epistle, How Each One of the Countrics Is Related to One of the Signs 
of the Zodiac and to One of the Stars; his epistle, What Has Been Asked 
as an Elucidation Regarding How Variation Has Taken Place in Connec- 
tion with the Forms of the Newly Born; his epistle, What Is Said about 
the Age of People in Ancient ‘Times and the Difference in Onr Time; 
his epistle, Verifying the Operation [of Calculations] for Nativities, 
Labor, and the Star Predominant at Birth;?95 his epistle, An Explanation 
of the Cause of the Retrogression of the Stars. 

His epistle, The Speed Appearing with the Movement of the Stars, 
When on the Horizon, and Their Slowness after They Have Risen; his 
epistle, A Clarification of the Diversity Existing among the Heavenly 
Bodies; his epistle, The Rays; his epistle, The Difference between al- 
Tasyir*?* and the Operation for [the Projection of] the Rays; his epistle, 
The Causes for the Positions (Settings) of the Stars; his epistle related to 
the heavenly bodies designated as beneficial and inauspicions; his epistle, 

7" Farmer, in Annual of Leeds University Oriental Society, YI (1959-61), p. 46, 
translates this title as The Arrangement of Pleasing Melody according to the Sublime 
Corporeal Natures, 

** The word translated “information” is probably khabar or khubr, but is not 
clearly written. Qifit, p. 370, has akbar, the plural form. 

20 For al-Kindi’s articles about music, see Kindi, Mu allafit al-Kind? al-Misiqiyah, 
pp. Rom, 

a This may refer to the seasons; see Sprenger, p. 1139 top. 

38 Sce the Glossary for "calculations for nativitics” and “labor and the star 
predominant at birth." 

+6 Al-tasyir is also spoken of as “directic” and “theoria planetarium.” For an 
understanding of this term as applied to astrology, see “ALT: asyir," Enc. Islam, IV, 
604; "Astrology," Enc. Islam, l, 496; and Sprenger, p. 663. 
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The Causes of Forces Related to the Heavenly Bodies Which Indicate 
Rain; his epistle, The Causes of Accidents in the Heavens; his epistle, 
The Reason Why Rain Rarely Falls in Certain Places. 


His Geometrical Books 


His epistle, Explanations of the Book of Euclid:2°? his epistle, Correction of 
the Book of Euclid; his epistle, Reversal of Observations; his epistle, 
How the Ancients Related Each of the Five Polyhedra to the Elements; 
his epistle, Approximating Archimedes’ Statement about the Measuring of 
the Diameter of a Circle fron Its Circumference; his epistle, Establishing 
the Form of the Medians; his cpistle, Approximating the Chord of a 
Circle; his epistle, Approximating the Chord of a Ninth;2°8 his epistle, 
Arcas of Vaulted Chambers; his epistle, Division of the Triangle and the 
Square and Claculating Both of Them; bis epistle, How to Form a 
Circle Equal to the Surface of a Designated Cylinder; his epistle, The 
Risings and Settings of the Stars by Means of Geometry. 

His epistle, Dividing the Circle into Three Parts ; his epistle, Correction 
of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Propositions of the Book of Eudid; his 
epistle, The Proofs from Surface Measnrements of What Is Shown by 
Astronomical Calculations; his epistle, Correction of the Statement of 
Auaxilaus* about Risings [of Heavenly Bodies]; his epistle, Reversal 
of Observations in a Mirror 29 his epistle, Laying Out an Astrolabe by 
Means of Geometry; his epistle, Determination of the Meridian and the 
Direction of the Qiblali by Means of Geometry; his epistle, Making a 
Sundial by Means of Geometry; his epistle, Determination of the Honrs 
on a Hemisphere by Means of Geonietry 23 his epistle, Determination of 
the Hours by a Sundial Which Is Set on a Plane Parallel to the Horizon, 
and Is Better than Any Other Method; his epistle, Auspicious Auguries.2” 

%7 Both Flügel and Oft, p. 371, have aghrad ("purposes"), whereas the manu- 
scripts give a'rüd ("explanations"). Two titles following, Reversal of Observations 
should be compared with the fifth tile in the following paragraph, about reversed 
reflections in 3 mirror. 

*°8 A chord is a line between two points on the circumference ofa circle. Here it 
probably refers to the line marking.a segment equal to a ninth of the circumference. 
‘The word “areas” in the title which follows is nncertaiu. 

99? The manuscripts do not have the letter s in this name. Qifti, p. 71, gives an 
account of Anaxilaus. ‘This scholar was very likely Anaxilaus of Larissa. 

77 A written page, for instance, held before a mirror reads backwards. 

*4 "This probably refers to a hemispherical sundial. 

"7 Oifü, p. 71, and Flügel have sawauih, which means “auspicious anguries.” 
Tt may also mean “accidents,” or it may imply “obliqueness,” such as that of a solid 
having an axis which is not perpendicular, or the obliqueness of an obtuse angle. 
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His Cosmological Books 

Abont the Impossibility of Measuring the Surface of the Farthest Sphere, 
Which Governs the [Other] Spheres; his epistle, The Nature of the 
Celestial Sphere Is Different fram the Natnres of the Four Elements, 
Being a Fifth Nature;?!* his epistle, Manifestations af the Celestial Sphere; 
his epistle, The Most Remote World (Extreme Universe); his epistle, 
Worship af the Most Remote Sphere of Its Creator; his epistle, Refuta- 
tion of the Manichaeans in Connection with the Ten Questions about 
Subjects Related to the Cosmas;?"* his epistle, Forms;?*5 his epistle, It Is 
Impossible that the Sphere of the Cosmas Should Be without Termina- 
tion; his epistle, Celestial Objects of Observation;?!* his epistle, The 
Impossibility for the Most Remote Sphere ta Change; his epistle, 
Ptolemy's Art of Cosmolagy;?!* his epistle, Termination of the Sphere 
of the Cosmos; his epistle, The Essence of the Celestial Sphere and the 
Inherent Azure Color Perceived in the Direction of the Heavens; his 
epistle, The Essence of the Celestial Sphere, Bearing in Its Nature the 
Characteristics af the Four Elements;? his epistle, Proof of the Moving 
Body**? and the Essential Quality of Lights and Darkness; his epistle, 
‘The Concealed.#2¢ 














His Medical Books 


His epistle, Hippocratic Medicine; his epistle, Nutrition and Deadly 
Medicine; his epistle, Vapars Which Cleanse the Atmosphere from 


99 The four elements arc earth, air, fire, and water. The fifth is ether. See Sartan, 
Y, 87, 93 bottom. 

? Cf. nn. 146, 189. 

™S “Forms” is suvar, which might also mean “inclination.” Another possibility 
is sawar, which might signify “constellations.” 

me “Objects of observation” is mandzir, which can also mean “equals” or “things 
similar." 

"7 In this title the word "art" might also indicate “work.” For the cosmology of 
Ptolemy, sce Smith, GRBM, Ifl, $7. 

9:5 "The word translated “charac s alwān, which as a rule means "colors," 
but here more likely refers to the characteristics of earth, air, fire, and water. 

"7 MS 1135 has a different form. The translation follows MS 1934 and Qifi, 
p. 572. 

29 The translation follows MS 1135, which gives al-maghtiyat (“things concealed"). 
Flügel and MS 1934 give al-mu‘fiydt ("things given"). The translation follows 
MSS 1934 and 1135 in placement of the title; igel places it elsewhere in the list. 
CH omits the title, “Things concealed” probably refers to the invisibility of certain 
heavenly bodies at certain times. 
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Pestilences; his epistle, Medicines Which Give Healing (Protection) from 
Harmful Odors; his epistle, How to Facilitate (Lubricate) Medicines and 
Compound the Humors;#" his epistle, The Cause (Disease) of Spitting 
Blood; his epistle, Remedies for Poisons; his epistle, The Regime of the 
Healthy; his epistle, The Cause of Vertigo with Acute Diseases; his 
epistle, The Soul, the Principal Part of Man, with an Explanation of 
Man" his epistle, The Procedure af the Brain (How the Brain Works). 

His epistle, The Cause (Disease) of Leprosy and Its Remedies; his 
cpistle, The Bite of a Mad Dog; his cpistle, The Secretion. Which Occurs 
Due to Catarrh, and the Cause of Sudden Death; his epistle, Pain in the 
Stomach and Gout; his epistle to a man concerning a disease (canse) 
about which he complained to him; his epistle, Types of Fevers; his 
epistle, Remedy for a Spleen. Hardened by Black (Bilions) Secretion; 
his epistle, The Bodies af Animals, When Decomposed; his epistle, 
Determining the Usefulness of the Art of Medicine; his epistle, Making 
Foods from [Other than] Their Elements; his epistle, Regulating of 
Foods." 








His Astrological Baoks?25 

His epistle, Offering Knowledge about Questions by Indication of the 
Heavenly Bodies; his first, secand, and third epistles about forming 
[astrological] judgments by divisian;** his epistle about an introduction 
to astrology in accardauce with questions; his epistle, Questions;%7 
his epistle, Indications of the Two Maleficent [Planets] in the Sign af 








"1 "Compound the humors” is jajidhab al-akhlät. lt probably means drawing 
together of the four bodily humors—blood, phlegm, yellow bile (choler), and black 
bile (melancholy), 

9? !Hlat bahüria is translated the “cause of vertigo." In this connection “canse” 
makes better sense than the alternative translation, “disease.” Dozy, Supplément, 
I, 53, suggests “fainting” for bahdrin, while Richardson, Dictionary, p. 244, gives 
“turns of distemper.” 

2 Om, p. 372, gives nafs ("soul") without the article and with part of the 
remaining title in parenthesis. Nafs evidently refers to the soul as the principal 
existence in the body. Flügel gives the last word of this title as ql-alhab (“quint- 
essences”), ‘This seems to he an error and MS 1934 is apparently correct in giving 
al-insán ("man" or " individual"). 

74 MS 3135 has tadbir ("regulating"). Taghayyar ("changing") is given by 
Qifti, p. 372, and Flügel, MS 1934 is incomplete. 

255 CF, Khaldün, Mugaddimah (Rosenthal), HY, 133-37. 

228 The word for "division" is al-tagásit, which. in this connection evidently has 
a more technical astrological meaning. 

887 See Glossary; MS 1135 omits this title. 
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Cancer 279 his epistle, Determining the Usefulness of Choices;?? his 
epistle, Determining the Usefulness of the Art of Astrology, and Who 
the Man Is Who Is Deservedly Called an Astrologer; his abridged epistle, 
‘The Ordinances of Nativities; his epistle, Revolution (Transfer) of the 
Years of Nativities;9* his epistle, Obtaining Indications about Happen- 
ings from Eclipses. 





His Books of Disputations®* 
His epistle, Refitation of the Manichaeans; his epistle, Refutation of the 
Dualists; his epistle, Guarding against the Deceit of the Sophists; his 
epistle, Confuting the Questions of the Heretics; his epistle, Confirma- 
tion of the Apostle, for whom May There Be Peace; his epistle, That the 
First Agent Is Perfect and the Second Agent Figurative;? his epistle, 
Jg ab aud the Period of Its Existence; his epistle, Refutation of Who- 
ever Thinks that There Is Arresting of Motion for Bodies in Their Descent 
in the Sky; his epistle, The Falsehood of the Statement of Whoever 
Thinks that ‘There Is Rest between Natural and Accidental Motion; his 
cpistle, It Is a False Conception that, When First Originated, a Body Is 
Neither at Rest Nor in Motion; his epistle, Oneness, with explanations; 
his epistle, Falsity of the Statement of Whocver Thinks that au Atom Is 
Indivisible; his epistle, Essences of Bodies (Substances); his cpistle, 
Beginnings (Origins) of a Body (Substance); his epistle, The Difference 
between the Sects about Oneness and [the Fact that] although They Are 
All for Oneness, Each Has Disagreed with Its Associate; his epistle, 
Glorifying [God]; his epistle, Proof. 








His Books about the Souls? 
His epistle, The Soul Is an Uncomtbined Essence, Imperishable, Affecting 
Bodies (Substances); his epistle, The Essence of Man and His Principal 
Part; his epistle, Information about the Agreement of the Philosophers 
Regarding the Signs of Passionate Love; his epistle, That of Which the 





mp "These planets are Saturn and Mars; see Dozy, Supplément, Il, 645. 

2:9 See Glossary for "choices." 

mp Sce Glossary for this subject. 

95 "Disputations" (al-jadaliyat) evidently refers to the argumentative compositions 
of al-Kindi. 

29 To understand this title, see “al-Kindi,” Enc, Idam, H. 1020. The first agent, 
the intelligence, was the first emanation, called in Arabic aal, The second one, 
the world-soul or nafs, was nor clearly distinguished by al-Kindi fom the first. 
Om, p. 373, bas a somewhat different rendering of this title. 

mm Here, “souls” is nafsiyät, a rare form, 
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Soul Was Mindful, When in the Realm of Intellect, before Its Existence 
in the Realm of Sense; -his epistle, The Canse of Sleep, Dreams, and What 
the Soul Manifests. 


His Books about Politics (Government) 

His long (great) epistle, Politics (Government); his cpistle, Facilitating the 
Ways of the Virtues; his epistle, Averting the Making of Grief: his 
epistle, The Government (Politics) of the Common People; his epistle, 
Ethics; his epistle, Calling Attention to (Admonition regarding) the 
Virtues; his epistle, Information about the Virtue of Socrates;® his 
epistle, The Words of Socrates; his epistle, A Dialogue Taking Place 
between Socrates and Aeschines: ™® his epistle, Information about the 
Death of Socrates; bis cpistle, What Passed between Socrates and His 
Gnards;** his epistle, Goodness of the fntellect.2*7 








His Books on Ontological Occurrences®* 
His epistle, An Explanation of the Creative Cause Related to Being and 
Corruption, abont corruptible phenomena (akka'inàt al-fasidat); his 
epistle, The Reason Why It Is Said that Fire, Air, Water, and Earth Are 
the Elements of All Corrnptible Phenoincna and Why These and Other 
Things Are Transmuted, Onc to the Other; his cpistle, The Diversity of 
the Times in Which the Potency of the Four Original Principles Appears; 
his epistle, The Re ativity of Time; his epistle, The Reason for the Diver- 
sity of the Seasons of the Ycar;9" his epistle, The Essential Nature of 
Time (al-Zamtin), Limited Time (al-Hin), and Eternity (al-Daht). 

His epistle, The Reason Why the Highest Part of thc Sky Is Cold, While 
the Part Near the Earth Is Warm; his epistle, The Happenings in the Sky: 
his cpistle, The Object (Sign) Which Appears in the Sky and Is called a 











* In this paragraph there is a word which can be either khaby Cinformation") 
or khayr (“goodness”) mentioned three times. In the title about the death of Socrates 
the consonant is indicated, so that it is “information,” but in rhe other cases there are 
no consonant signs to mark which of the two meanings is indicated. 

26 Although the Arabic texts have an r in this name, it is almost certainly 
“Aeschines,” who was one of those taking part in the dialogue Phaedo, 

"77 The manuscripts have al-furrás (“guards”). Qifti, p. 374, aud Flügel have 
“the Harriniyin,” which must be a mistake. 

=? Although Flügel has khabr ("information"), the unmarked form found in the 
manuscripts, khayr (“goodness”), is probably correc 

"7 The word translated “ontological” is alddthiyat. Sprenger, p. 278, gives 
afidath, the noun form, as synonymous with “being.” 

7? The word translated as "seasons" usually means “species,” Tt is omitted in 
MS 1135. 
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Star 290 his epistle, The Intensely Hot Star? his epistle, The Star Which 
Appeared and Was Observed for Some Days, until It Disappeared; his 
epistle, The Cause of Coldness, Which Is Called the Cold of al-‘Ajitz;4* 
his epistle, The Reason for the Forming of Clouds and the Causes Altering 
This [Formation] during Its Periods; his epistle, What Was Observed 
abont the Great Object (Sign) during the Year Two Hrndved and Twenty- 
Two of the Hijrah.” 


His Books about Distances 

His epistle, The Distances of Journeys in the Regions [of the Earth] zu 
his cpistle, Habitations; his longer (greater) epistle, The Inhabited Quar- 
rer? his epistle, Information abont the Distances of [Heavenly] Bodies; 
his epistle, Calculation of the Distance of the Station (Center) of the Moon 
from the Earth; his cpistle, Calculation and Making an Instcument®? 
with Which to Calenlate the Distances of the [Heavenly] Bodies; his 
epistle, The Making of an Instrument with Which to Ascertain the 
Distance of Objects of Observation (Things Apparent); his epistle, 
Ascertaining the Distance of Mountain Summits. 





His Books about Premonitions*? 

His epistle, The Secrets of Anticipating Knowledge; his epistle, Antici- 
pating Knowledge about Happenings;^ his epistle, Anticipating News; 
his epistle, Anticipating Items of News; his epistle, Anticipating Knowl- 
edge by Indication. of the Heavenly Bodies, 





5:9 This title and the rwo which follow evidently refer to comets. 

2 Instead of dhuwäbah ("inrensely hor"), the Arabic may refer to Abii Dhawi'ib, 
the name of a comet; see Dozy, Supplément, T, 483. Qifti, p. 374, omits the word. 

2 Al‘giiz means “feebleness,” but here probably refers to part of the winter. 
For particulars, see Lane, Lexicon, Book 1, Part 5, p. 1961 bottom. 

355 This was between December 14, A.D. 836, and December 2, An. 837. The 
object was almost certainly Halley’s Comet. The comet appears approximately 
every 76 years; it was seen in 1066, and figuring from that date brings it to late 
837 or early 838. Sec “Comet,” Ene. Brit., VI, 762. 

2t For "regions" (al-aqalint), see Yaqüt, Geog., I, 25 ff. 

mm Qifti, p. 375, givesal-kawn ("existence") instead of al-kubra ("longer," greater"), 
which would make the phrase “his epistle, Existence in the Inhabited Quarter.” 

ne The word translated “instrument” may refer to some small astronomical 
instrument, or perhaps to a large construction for observation such as those still 
preserved in several places of India. . . 

20 The word translated as “premonitions” is al-aqdumiyat, which implies "things 
going before” and here seems to refer to things known before they happen. 

23 Tagdimah is translated as “anticipating.” It may indicate offering knowledge 
before events occur. 
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His Miscellaneous Books?i? 
His epistle, The Kinds of Jewels, Precious Ones and Others; his epistle, 
‘The Kinds of Stones; his epistle, The Shining of Glass; his epistle, That 
Which Dyes and Gives Color; his cpistle, Kinds of Swords and Iron; bis 
epistle, That with Which Swords and Iron Are "Treated So ‘That the 
Edges Are Not Blunted and They Are Not Dolled; his epistle, 
Domestic Birds; his epistle, Crossbreeding the Dove; his epistle, 
Setting on Eggs; his epistle, Species of the Bee and Its Nobles;!?. his 
epistle, The Making of a Vessel for Mixiug;*5* his epistle, Perfume and 
Its Varieties; his epistle, The Alchemy of Perfume; his epistle, The 
Making of Foods from Other than Their Elements; his cpistle, Names 
"That Are Obscure (of Obscure Places); his epistle, Warnin g of the Deceit 
of Alchemists; his epistle, The Principles of Mechanics; his long (large) 
epistle, Bodies Plunged in Water; his epistle, The Two Traces Perceived 
in Water; his epistle, The Flow and the Ebb; his epistle, Falling (De- 
scendiug) Bodies; his epistle, Making Mirrors Which Produce Flamme zg 
His cpistle, The Heat of (Produced by) a Mirror; his epistle, Pro- 
nmmciation (Dialects), in three sections: first, second, and third; his 
epistle, Al-Hashacit Musawwir "Utüridi;?9* his epistle, The Science of 
the Winds in the Bowels of the Earth, Which Produce Many Earthquakes 
and Terrors;??? his epistle about an answer to fourteen questions of natural 
science about which some of his brothers asked him; his epistle abont an 
answer to three questions about which he was asked; bis epistle, The 























99? The word translated “miscellancous” is al-anwa'iyd, which usually means 
“species.” MS 1135 shows variations in this paragraph, but they are unimportant. 

55* MS 1934 omits bad, evidently an error. It is translated “so that." 

TT MS 1934 gives a form which appears to be tamzij and probably means in this 
connection “crossbreeding.” Qifti, p. 375, has tannrij (“trembling”), while Flügel 
has tanwikh (“calming”). MS 1934. is probably correct, as the other forms are not 
included in the dictio: 1 

9* The word translated “the bee” is al-nahl, a generic noun for bees. It is possible 
that the various versions have omitted the sign over the third letter and that it is 
meant to be al-nakhi ("palm tree”). In that case the title would be Species of the Palm 
and Iis Noble Qualities. 

7 The word translated “vessel” is qumquas Instead of al-nabbàj ("mixing"), 
Qifü, p. 375, has another word, which is probably an error. 

9^ For this title, see Sarton, 1, 170, 183, 427. 

9" Flügel gives dau ër ("heat"), which is probably correct, although MS 1934 
gives a word which might be al-shuttar (“subtleties”). 

*8 The meaning of this title is not clear, Al-hashardt (“repeiles,” “small creeping 
things”) may be instead al-hashwát ("quiliings"). Musawwar means "formed" or 
“painted,” and ‘ufdrid? means “ingenious.” 

7? MS 1934 and Flügel have ‘ilu (“science”), Qifli, p. 376, gives ‘aml (“action”). 
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Story! of the Man Pretending to be a Philosopher by Silence; his 
epistle, The Cause of Thunder, Lightning, Snow, Cold, Thunderbolts, 
and Rain; his epistle, The Falsity of the Contention of Those Who Claim 
to Make Gold and Silver, and Their Deceit; his cpistle, Completion 
(Al-Wafa’) 8° his epistle, Explanation that the Diversity Existing among 
the Heavenly Bodies Is Not Responsible? for the Primordial Reactions, 
as Tt Is for What Is Subject to Generation and Corruption. 


The Disciples of al-Kindi and His Scribes 

Hasanuwayh, Naftuwayh, Salmuwayh, and others with this [name] 
formation.?®! Among his disciples there was Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib, 
whom we shall mention in what follows. Abii Ma'shar [Ja‘far ibu 
Muhammad] also derived knowledge from him. 


Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib 

He was Abii al Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Marwan 
al-Sarakhsi. He was, moreover, one of those who traced a start in 
life to al-Kindi, with whom he studied and from whom he leamed. 
We mention him in this place because of ‘his relationship to him 
[al-Kindi]. 

He was learned in many of the sciences of both the ancients and 
the Arabs, with an excclleut knowledge, fine genius, eloquent 
speech, and an ability for compilation and composition. At first he 
was the teacher of al-Mu'tadid?9 ‘Then he became his intimate 
companion, devoting himself to his service. He [al-Mu'tadid] used 
to tell him about his confidential matters and consult him about the 
affairs of the kingdom. The preeminence of Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib, 
however, was due to his | 'arning rather than to his intelligence. 

The reason why al-Mu'tadid executed him was because of his 
intimacy with him, for he confided to hin a secret which had to do 





"73 instead. of qissdh ("story"), QUE, p. 376, has fad! ("execllence"). 

?? MS 1135 and Qifti, p. 376, omit this title. It may refer to completing a con- 
tract, to the termination of life, or to success in alchemy. 

?** The words rendered as “responsible” and “reactions” are questionable. 

"0 These were evidently young slaves or apprentices to whom al-Kindi gave 
Arabic names with Persian ending -wayh. Very often the apprentices of a great 
scholar became scholars, 100. 

?** He evidently was tutor to al-Mu‘tadid before that prince became rhe. caliph, 
A.D. 892. 
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with al~Qdasin ibn ‘Ubayd Allah and with Badr. This Badr was a 
young man attached to al-Mu'tadid. Its [the secret’s} divulgence 
and becoming known was because of a famous trick played on him 
[Ahmad] by al-Qasim. ‘Then al-Mu‘tadid turned him over to these 
two men, who chose the best of his possessions and then committed 
him to the grain cellars. 

At the time when al-Mu'tadid set forth to invade Amid and to 
fight with Ahmad ibu ‘Isa ibn Shaykh,2 there escaped from the 
cellars a group of the Khawirij and others, whom Mu’nis al-Fabl 
happened upon. He [Mu'nis] was chief of the guard and deputy of 
al-Mu'tadid at the court. Alimad stayed in his place, hoping that 
he would be safe, but his rema ining there was the cause of his death. 

Al-Mu'tadid ordered al-Qäsim to confirm [the names of] a group 
of persons whom it was necessary to execute so that he could relax 
from. anxiety in his heart about them. When he confirmed [the 
names], al-Mu'tadid signed [an order] for their execution. Since 
al-Qàsim entered the name of Ahmad along with the others, he was 
executed, When al-Mu'tadid inquired about him, al-Qàsim recorded 
his death, producing the confirmation, so that he [the caliph] did 
not question it, 

So this man passed away during the year —-—— , after he had 
reached the sky in rank.2% Among his books there were: 
Abridgment of the Book "Categoriae"; Abridgment of the Book “De 
interpretatione"; Abridgment of the First Book of “Analytica”; Abridg- 
ment of the Second Book of "Analytica";9* the large book, Gathering 
Together and the Operation of Calculating 299 the small book, Gathering 
Together of the Operations and Calculating; Pleasure of Souls, which 
did not appear in its complete form; Amusement, Instruments for 








D" He was the chief of the regions of Amid and Diyár Bakr, and revolted against 
al-Mu'tadid. For Ámid on the Upper Tigris, sce Yäqüt, Geog., 1, 66; for Diyar 
Bakr, see "Diyár Bakr,” Enc. Islam, I, 928. 

? Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib was director of weights aud measures, so that he may 
have been corrupt and have amassed an unreasonably large fortune. Perhaps for 
that reason the caliph allowed his officers to confiscate his estate and execute him, 
See Mas'üdi, VIII, 179; Qifti, p. 77. 

155 These of course were works of Aristotle’s, The last two were the Anal Iytica 
priora and Analytica posteriora, 

"7 In. this title the term “gathering together" comes from the Arabic ‘ashsh, 
which refers to building a bird's nest. 
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EVEN 

Singing, Singers, Court Companions, Sittings Together, and Varieties of 
Stories and Anecdotes; the large book, Government (Politics); the small 
book, Government (Politics); Introduction to the Art of Astrology; the 
large book, Music, two sections which have not been equaled for excel- 
lence and greatness; the small book, Music; Arithmetic, about numbers, 
algebra, and equation. 

Roads and Kingdoms; Animals of Prey aud Hunting Them; Intro- 
duction to the Art of Medicine, in which he refuted Hunayn ibn Isháq; 
‘The Questions; The Virtues of Baghdad and Historical Traditions about 
It; Cooking, which he composed according to months and days for 
al-Mu'tadid; Provision for Travelers and the Service of Kings, a delightful 
book in two sections; Introduction to the Science of Music; Training of 
Kings; Companions and [Social] Sessions; his epistle about the reply of 
Thabit ibn Qurrah to the question addressed to him; his treatise about 
spots on the skir?*? and moles; ‘The Poor and the Manner of Belief of the 
Populace;9*? ‘The Benefit of the Mountains; his epistle describing the 
doctrines of the Sábians (Sabiyiin) 209 about [the Subject that] in the 
Process of Creation, Created Bodies Are Neither Moving Nor at Rest. 


Quwayri 

His name was Ibrahim and he was surnamed Abii Ishq. He was 
one of those by means of whom the study of logic was learned, and 
he was also a commentator. Mattd ibn Yünus*?? studied with him. 
Among the books of Quwayri there were: 
Commentary on the "Categoríae," tabulated [with designs]; De 
interpretatione, tabulated; Analytica priora, tabulated; Analytica pos- 
teriora, tabulated 291 


His books are unpopular and rejected, as his style lacks fluency 
and is hard to understand. 


367 For “spots on the skin? this translation follows MS 1934 and Flügel; MS 1135 
has instead al-bahaj (leprosy). 

#68 he translation follows MS 1934, which gives fariq i‘tigad al-“Gmmah (manner 
of belief of the populace”). Flügel gives sarif i'tiqad al- Gmimah, which might mean 
cither “new belief of the populace“ or possibly “new acquisition of an estate of the 
populace.“ 

289 See “Sabians” in Glossary. 

270 MS 1934 and MS 1135 have Yiinin, which is a form of Yünus. 

* The proper names in these titles are transliterations from the Gresk. It is 
possible that the word “commentary“ is meant to be nnderstood before the Greek 
tiles, For these books, see the account of Aristotle's works. 
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Ibn Karnib 

He was Abii Ahmad al-Husayn ibn Abii al-Husayn Ishaq ibn 
Ibrahim ibn Yazid, al-Katib, who was known as Ibn Karnib. He 
was one of the most eminent of the theologians, upholding the 
doctrines of the natural philosophers. His brother, Abii al-Alz", 
was interested in the science of geometry. We are mentioning him 
in his proper place. Abii Ahmad was extremely virtuous, learned, 
and skilled in the natural sciences of the ancients. He died —— 
Among his books there were: 
Refatation of Abi al-Hasan Thabit ibn Qurrah‘s Denial of the Necessity 
for the Existence of Two States of Rest between Two Contradictory 
Moveinents?” ‘Treatise about Types and Species, concerning matters 
of a general nature. 


Al-Farabi 

He was Abii Nasr Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Muhammad 
ibn Tarkhün. His origin was in al-Fariyab in the land of Khurisin zm 
He was one of the leaders in the field of logic and the ancient 
sciences. Among his books theré were: 

















Grades of the Sciences; Commentary on a Portion of Aristotle’s Book of 
Ethics [Ethicorum Nicomacheorum]. 

Al-Firibi wrote commentaries on Aristotle's books, which are 
extant and in circulation among the people. They axe: 
Analogy—Categoriac; The Proof—Analytica posteriora; Oratory-—- 
Rhetorica; Those in Error—Sophistici, 





They were in the form of compilations. He also wrote discerning 
compilations on the books of logic. 


Abi Yahya al-Marwazi 

Abü Bishr Matti ibn Yiinus studied under him. Although an 
excellent man, he was a Syrian, so that everything he wrote about 
logic and other things was in the Syriac tongue. He was also a well- 
known physician in the City of Peace [Baghdad]. 





*? MS 1135 and Om, p. 169, have a variation for "two contradictory move- 
ments"; the translation follows MS 1934 and Flügel. 

29 AL-Fihrist traces al-Faribi to al-Firiyab in Khurasin, whereas Qifti, P. 2773 
Khallikan, HH, 310; Hirti, Arabs, p. 371 n. 2, and other works connect him with 
P in Turkestin. For these two towns, see Yaqiit, Geog., III, 833, 840. 
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Abii Yahyà al-Marwazi 

He was another man whom | have mentioned, as this point [in 
the book] requires his inclusion. He was a physician who was also 
learned in geometry. 





Various Books of a Number of Miscellaneous People 


The Obscure Way (Mind), about the secret of the Creator; Bryso on 
the Management of the Home, by Apollonius?” 


Ada? ibn Yiinus 

Abii Bishr Matta ibn Yünus was a Greek and one of the people of 
Dayr Qunni, one of those who matured in the School of Mar 
Māri? He studied under Quwayri, Theophilus, Benjamin," and 
Aba Ahmad ibn Karnib. 

He translated from Syriac into Arabic. The leadership of the 
logicians of his period culminated with him. Among his com- 
mientaries there were: 





Commentary on the ‘Three Last Sections of the Commentary of 
Themistins, translation of the book “The Proof” [Analytica posteriora], 
the main text; translation of “Sophistici,” the main text; translation of 
the book "Being and Corruption" [De generatione et corruptione]. 
with the commentary of Alexander [of Aphrodisias]; translation of the 
book "Poetry" [Poetica], the main text; translation of "Respect for the 
Sciences and Inquiring about the Subjects"??? by Themistius; translation 
of the book which is the commentary of Alexander about the book 
"Heaven" [De coclo]—Abü Zakariya’ Yahya ibn ‘Adi corrected it, 


214 In the manuscripts this second title is garbled, Rúfus is the first name, and the 
last is not clear, but they are probably intended to be Bryson and Apollonius, as 
translated. See Plessner, pp. 4-5, 8, 144 ff. 

218 For Dayr Qunnà and Dayr Mar Miri, see Yáqüt, Geog.. I, 687, 700. Dayr 
means "monastery." Mar is probably meant for the Syriac mär ("saint"). 

“6 This name, written Banyamin, may refer to Benjamin Nahawandi, the well- 
known scholar who lived in Persia during the late 8th and early oth century. No 
other man of this name has been identified, ` 

277 Instead of "sciences" (al-hikam), perhaps this should be “authority“ (al-hukm). 
This hook does not seem to be known in modern times. 
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Matti also wrote commentaries on all of the four books of logic, 
upon which people rely for their reading. Among his books there 
were [also] H 





A section on the introductions preliminary to the book “Analytica”; 
Conditional Analogies of Estimation. 


Yahya ibn ‘Adi 

He was Abü Zakariya’ Yaliya ibn “Adi ibn Humayd ibu Zakariya’ 
the logician, who became the foremost of his group in our time. He 
studied under Abii Bishr Manā [ibn Yünus], Abii Nasr al-Fardbi and 
a group of scholars. He was unique during his period. He belonged 
to the Jacobite Christian sect. 

One day when I spoke earnestly with him about the great amount 
of material which he had transcribed, he spoke to me with regards 
to those who are copyists (warragiyiin), saying: “Wherefore now 
do you wonder at my paticnce? In my own handwriting I have 
transcribed two copies of the Commentary of al-Tabari?* which I 
have taken to the kings of distant regions. I have transcribed so 
matty books of the theologians that they cannot be counted. It is 
ray agreement with myself that I should copy a hundred leaves every 
day and night, which I feel to be too little; 

He also said to me, "My birth was during the ycar — He 
died in the year ——— . Among his books, commentaries, and 
translations there were: 


” 





A commentary on Aristotle’s book "Topica"; his treatise about the four 
investigations A7? his epistle refuting the arguments which someone®*? 
set forth in support of the statement of those who say that actions are the 
creation?! of Allah Almighty and an acquisition for his servant [man]. 


DE 
mC 





Tabari, Tafsir. 
Qiftt, p. 363 1. rr. Flügel does not separate this phrase from the one 
preceding it, as is done by the manuscripts. 

28° ‘The word translated "someone" is not clear in the manuscripts, Flügel has 
al-ra'is ("headman"); it may be a proper name. 

#8 “The creation? is given by the manuscripts but not by Flügel. *Almiglny"" is 
omitted by the manuscripts but included by Flügel. 
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Abū Sulayman al-Sijistani 

He was Abii Sulayman Muhammad ibn Tahir ibn Bahrain al- 
Sijistáni, whose birth was during the year --—. . Among his 
books there was a treatise about the degrees of man’s ability and how 
warnings inform the soul of what takes place in the world of 
phenomena. 


Ibn Zur'ah 

He is Abū ' Ali Isi ibn Ishaq ibn Zur'ah ibn Murqus ibn Zur'ah 
ibn Yuhann. He is contemporary with our time, and one of the 
leaders in the science of logic as well as in the philosophical studies. 
He is also one of the accurate translators. His birth was at Baghdid 
during Dhü al-Hijjah [the twelfth Muslim. month] in the year three 
hundred and thirty-one lan. 942/43]. Among his books there were: 








Au abridgment of Aristotle's book about the inhabited parts of the earth, 
one section; The Aims of Aristotle’s Books about Logic, oue section; 
‘The Meaning of the "Isagoge," one section;?** The Meaning of a Portion 
of the Third Section of the Book "Heaven" (De coelo), onc section; 
about the mind, a treatise which did not become known; The Amulet, a 
treatise which he translated;?9? what he translated from the Syriac; 
"Historia animalium" of Aristotle; “Uses of the Parts of the Animal,” 
according to a commentary of Yahyá al-Nabwi;?8 a discourse about 
ethics, which is not extant; five chapters from the book of Nicolaus [of 
Laodiceia] about the philosophy of Aristote 299 “Sophistici’” of Aristotle, 
the main text. 


Ibn Khammir 

He is Abi al-Khayr al-Hasan ibu Suwar ibn Baba ibn Bahrim, 
and is living in our own time. He is one of the best of the logicians 
who studied under Yahya ibu ‘Adi, having the greatest intelligence, 
comprehension, and ability for the sciences of his associates. His 


=! This may have been falsely assigned to Aristotle. 

Dn See n. 157. 

mm QI, p. 246 top, has al-tanimah (“amulet”), whereas Flügel gives al-namiaah 
(“calumny”). "The manuscripts lack consonant signs. 

#5 This probably refers to De partibus oral, see Aristotle, Opera omnia, UT, 
218. 

#86 De summa philosophiae Aristotclicae: sec Smith, GRBM, IT, 1192 bottom. 
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birth was in the month of Rabi al-Awwal [third Muslim month], 
during the year three hundred and thirty-one Lan, 942/43]. 


Aniong his books there were: 


Formless Matter, one section; Agreement between the Opinions of the 
Philosophers and the Christians, three sections; a commentary on the 
"Isagoge," explained;?*?_ a commentary on the "Isagoge," abridged; 
‘The Friend and Friendship; Biography of the Philosopher [Aristotle], 
one sectiou; Pregnant Women, a treatise about medicine; about dia- 
betes, which means emission, drop by drop, one section; Apparitions 
Imaged in the Sky as a Result of Water Vapor-—they are the halo of the 
moon, the rainbow, and the mists, one section: his translations from 
Syriac into Arabic; The Heavenly Signs, which he translated fm The 
Confused in the Four Books of Logic;?*? the “Questions” of Theophrastus, 
which he translated; Discourse on Ethics, which he translated. 








Al‘ Awwagi [al-“Oqi] 
He is one of the people of al-Basrah and is living in our own 
time. His name is ——-—, and his books are: -~ 





407 Sce n. 157. 

355 Very likely the Meteorología of Aristotle. 

99 The word “confused” is taken from Flügel, as the manuscripts are not clear. 
The words “the found from that" are added at the end of the title. ‘This probably 
signifies the logic in four of the books of Aristotle's Organon. 





In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 
The Second Section of the Seventh Chapter 


of the book Al-Fibrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of 
the books which they composed, including accounts of the men of learning 
who were geometricians, arithmeticians, musicians, calculators, astrologers, 
makers of instruments, and persons interested in mechanics and dynamics! 


Euclid, Master of Jiimatriya, Which Means Geometry? 

He was Euclid, son of Naucrates sou of Berenicus? aud he was the 
discloser and. proclaimer of geometry, preceding Archimedes and 
others. He was one of the mathematical philosophers. 





Account of His Book. on the Elements of Geometry 
Its name was Al-Istriishiyd,t which means "the elements ofgcom- 


etry.” Al-Hajjáj ibn Yüsuf ibn Matar made two translations, One 
of them, his first, was called Al-Harfini, whereas the second transla- 
tion was Al-Ma' müni. It was known as Al-Ma' mini and relicd 
upon.* 

Ishaq ibu Hunayn translated it and Thabit ibn Qurrah al-Harráni 
corrected it. Abii ‘Uthman al-Dimashgi translated some of its 


1 The title follows MS 1934. For this section on mathematics, see Suter (1892) 
and Suter (1900). 

® This account should be compared with Qifti, p. 62. 

? Heath, Thirteen Books of Enclid's Elements, Y, 1-6, gives an account of Euclid, 
calling him the son of Naucrates and grandson of Zenarchus. 

* This is probably meant to be aroieia (“Elements”); sce Qifti, p. 62 n. 

5 These translations were evidently made for Hiriin al-Rashid and his son al- 
Ma’ mün, 
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sections. I saw the tenth of these [sections] in the library of ‘Afi ibn 
Ahmad al-Tnirini at-al-Mawsil. One of his young men, Abii 
al-Saqr [Abd al- Aziz ibu ‘Uthmän] al-Qabisi, studied the Almagest 
under his supervision during our own time. 

Heron explained this book [Euclid's Elements], solving its uncer- 
tainties. Al-Nayrizi expounded upon it, and there was also au 
explanation of it made by a man known as al-Karübisi, who will be 
mentioned in what follows. Al-Jawhari explained the book from 
beginning to end. An account of al-Jawhari will come later on. Al- 
Mahani explained the fifth section of the volume and Nazif the 
physician, may Allah ennoble him, told me that he saw the tenth 
section of Enclid iu Greek. It had forty more figures (propositions) 
than those have, which are in the hands of the people, for there are 
ouly one hundred and nine figures in the hands of the people. He 
intended to issue it in Arabic. 

Yithannd al-Qass has recalled that he saw the figure which Thabit 
[ibn Qurrah] laid claiu: to im the first section, and. he supposed that 
it was in Greek. Nazif stated that he also saw it. Abii Ja'far al- 
Khazin al-Khurisini, mention of whom will follow, expounded 
upon the book of Euclid. 

Abi al-Waf? [Muhammad al-Biizjani] wrote a [partial] exposi- 
tion of this book, but did not complete it. A man known as Ibu 
Rühawiyah al-Arrajani explained the tenth section. Abü al-Qisim 
al-Antaki expounded upon the volume as a whole and, moreover, he 
issued (publicized) it. Sanad ibn ‘Ali commented on it and Abū ‘Alis 
saw nine of the sectious and part of the tenth. Abi Yitsuf al-Razi 
[Ya'qüb ibn Muhammad] also explained the tenth section for Ibn 
al- Amid [the vizier], making it accurate. 

Al-Kindi mentioned in his epistle about the aims of the book of 
Euclid that a man named Ablinus al-Najjar composed the book, 
forming it iuto fifteen propositions. Then when that book became 
old and neglected, one of the kings of the Alexandrians was moved 


* For the Almagest, sce n. 20. Qifti, p. 64 L 8, gives "our own time" as Am. 370 
(A.D. 980/81). 

* Heath, Thirteen Books of Euclid's Elements, VL, 254, gives 115 propositions. 

* Probably 754 ibn Ishaq ibn Zur'ah, who was very likely an acquaintance of the 
author of Al-Filrist, 
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to study the science of geometry. As Euclid was living during bis 

time, he [the king] ordered bim to correct and explain that book. 

Because he did this, it became connected with him. Then, after 

that, Hypsicles, a pupil of Euclid, found two books, the fourteenth 

and fifteenth. He presented them to the king and they were joined 

to the book [Euclid's Elements]. All this happened at Alexandria.® 
Among the books of Euclid there were:!* 


The Manias [Euclidis Phacnomena]; Inversion of Visions [Inversione 
optical; Things Given [Euclidis data]; Singing, Known as Music 
[Isagoge harmonica, vulgo Made spurions; Divisions [De divisionibus], 
with corrections of Thabit [ibn Qurrah]; Benefits [De utilitate], spurions; 
The Canon [De canone musico]; Weight and Lightness [De gravi et 
levi]; The Composition [De compositione], spurious; Analysis [Dc 
analysi], spurious. 





Archimedes 

A reliable person has told me that the Romans burned fifteen loads 
of Archimedes’ books, but thatis a story which it takes a long time to 
explain. His books which are extant are:!! 


The Sphere and the Cylinder [Archimedis de sphaera et cylindro], two 
sections; Squaring the Circle [De circuli quadratura], onc section; 
Dividing the Circle into Seven Parts [De septangulo in circnlo], one section; 
Contiguous Circles [De circulis sese invicem tangentibus], one section; 
Triangles [De triangulis], one section; Parallel Lines [De lineis parallelis]; 
Opinions about the Elements of Geometry [Archimedis lemmata]; 
Things Determined [Definitoruni], one section; The Characteristics of 
Right-Angle Triangles [De triangulorum rectangulorum proprietatibus], 
one section; The Water Clock Which Drops Round Weights [De 
clepsydris, de instrumentis hydranlicis uti de cochleis ad aquas exhanriendas 
idoneis], one section. 





* See Heath, Thirteen Books of Euclid’s Elements, 1, 5-6. 

1? This list of books should be compared with the titles given by Smith, GRBM, 
Tl, 70; Wenrich, pp. 180-84; Heath, Thirteen Books of Euclid's Elements, L 7; Heath, 
History of Greek Mathematics, 1, 431; Suter (1892), 1 ff; and Pauly, Real-Etteyclo- 
pádie, Y, Part 2, 1449. 

93 See Qifti, p. 67; Heath, Manual of Greek Mathematics, pp. 283, 285 bottom; 
Wenrich, p. 189; Archimedes, Oeurres; “Archimedes,” Enc. Brit, Y, 369. 
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Hypsicles 
Bodies and Distances [Aristarchi de solis et lunae magnitudinibus et 
distantiis], one section; Ascensions [De ascensionibns signorum cocles- 


tiun], that is rising and setting, one section; he also corrected the fonrth 
and fifth books of Euclid 33 


Apollonius [of Perga], Author of the Book of Conics 

In the first part (introduction) of the book of Conies, the Banü 
Miis mentioned that Apollonins was from the people of Alexandria. 
They also recalled that his book on conics had deteriorated for 
various reasons. Among these there was the difficulty in trans- 
ctibing it, abbreviations being left in the correction. ‘Then, in the 
second place, after the book had been studied, it was lost track of, 
scattered in the hands of the people, until a man known as Eutocius 
appeared at Askalon and made a thorough study of the science of 
geometry. The Banü Mäsä said that this man wrote excellent 
books about geometry, but none of them have come down to us. 
After he had collected as much of the volunie [Conics} as he could, 
he corrected. four of its sections. The Banü Miisi, however, said 
that the volume had cight sections, the part of it now extant being 
seven with a part of the eighth. Hild! ibn Abi Hilal aly Himst 
translated the first four sections, with thé guidance of Ahmad ibn 
Misa, and Thabit ibn Qurrah al-Harráni the last three, The part 
of the cighth section which has come down to us contains four 
figures (propositions). 

Apollonius [wrote]:! 








Conics [Sectionum conicarum], seven sections and parts of the eighth; 
Cutting Lincs in Ratio [Apollonii de rationis sive proportionis sectione]; 
The Determined Ratio [De proportione determinata], two sections— 
‘Thabit [ibn Qurrah] corrected the first, the second is translated into Arabic, 
but not clearly understood; Cutting Surfaces in Ratio [De locorum 


9 See Qifti, p. 72; Heath, Manual of Greck Mathematics, p. 384. 

?? For Hypsicles and the account of Apollonius which follows, see the translation 
in Suter (1892), p. 51 f£. 

^ Sce Banü Miisá in the Biog. Index. Ahmad was the second son of Masi ibn 
Shakir and one of the great patrons of science at Baghdid during the middle of the 
9th century, 

35 Sce Wenrich, p. 198 tf. 
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planorum sectione proportionata], onc section; Tangencies [De circnlis 
sese invicem tangentibns]. Thabit "bn Qurrah recorded that he wrote a 
treatise on the subject that, if two lines go other than parallel froin two 
right angles, they meet [Quod duae lineae, si vel minimum a duobns 
angulis rectis delectant, inter se concurrant]. 


Hermes 
Mention of him has already been made. His books about the 
stars were:!4 


The first, Latitude of the Key of the Stars; the second, Longitude of the 
Key of the Stars; Motions of the Stars; Division of Revolution (Transfer) 
of the Years of Nativities, Degree by Degree; What Is Hidden in the 
Secret of the Stars, also called The Rod of Gold. 


Entocius 

Exposition of the first section of Archimedes’ Book, “The Sphere and the 
Cylinder" [Archimedis de sphaera et cylindro]; The Two Lines [Dc 
duabus lineis|—he explained all of this from the statements of the philos- 
ophers who were geometricians, and Thabit [ibn Qurrah| translated it 
into Arabic and improved it; Commentary on the First Section of the 
Book of Ptolemy, “Foreordaining by the Stars” [De Ptolemaei judiciis 
tractatus ].1? 


Menelaus 
He lived before the time of Dale, who mentioned him in the 
book Almagest. Among his books there were: 


Forms of Spherics [Menelai Alexandrini sphacricornm];"* Knowledge 
of Quantity in Distinguishing Mixed Bodies [De cogitione quantatis 
discretae corpornm permixtorum]-—He wrote it for Emperor Domitian; 
The Elements of Geometry [Elementa geometriae], which Thäbir ibn 
Qurrah rendered in three sections; Triangles [De trianguli], a small 
part of which appeared in Arabic. 


1* Hermes Trismegistus is a somewhat legendary character. For other books 
attributed to him, sec Smith, GRBM, H, 414-15. For the fourth title, see the Glossary, 

1 See Wenrich, pp. 197-98. 

38 fbid., pp. 210 ff. 
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Ptolemy, Author of the Book Almagest 

He lived during the days of Hadrian and Antoninus, in whose time 
he observed the stars and for one of whom he wrote the book 
Almagest. He was the first person to make the spherical astrolabe, 
astronomical instruments, measurements, and observations, but 
Allah knows [the truth about this], 

It is said that before his time, [astronomical] observations were 
made by a group of men among whom there was Hipparchus, who 

as said to have been his teacher, from whom he derived informa- 
tion. As an observation cannot be accomplished without an instru 
ment, [evidently] the first man to observe the stars was the maker of 
the instrumenti? 


Acconnt of the Book Almagest? 

This work comprises thirteen sections. ‘The first person to become 
interested ín translating it and issuing it in Arabic was Yahya ibn 
Khalid ibn Barmak. A gronp of people explained it for him but, 
as they did not nnderstand it perfectly, he was not satisfied with it, 
so he called npon Abii Hassin and Salm, the director of the Bayt al- 
Hikmah, for its explanation? "They made sure [ofits meaning] and 
persevered in making it accurate, after having summoned the best 
translators, testing their translation, and making sure of its good 
literary style and accuracy. 

It is said that al-Hajjaj ibn Matar also translated it, Al-Nayrizi did 
also, and. Thabit [ibn Qurrah] corrected the old translation of the 
entire book. Ishaq [ibn Hunayn] translated the book, with Thabit 
correcting his work, but ít was an unsatisfactory translation; his 
first correction was more accurate. 


7? AleNadim has here collected traditions of which he himself questions the 
authenticity, Although Ptolemy learned much from Hipparchus, he lived long after 
the time of that scholar. 

?* See Pauly, Real-Encyclopádie, Vl, 238 Æ; Sarton, L 273-74; Heath, Manual of 
Greek Mathematics, p. 403; Smith, GRBM, IH, $703 “Almagest,” Enc, Islam, 1, 313; 
Om, p. 95; O'Leary, How Greek Science Passed to the Arabs, p. 157; Wentich, 
p. 226 ff. 

* Ie isnot sure which Abii Hassán this man was; for possibilities, scc Biog. Index, 
al-Hajjaj ibn Matar and Abii Hassd al-Hagan ibn ‘Uthman. 
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His additional books were: 


The Four [Quadripartitam de apotelesmatibus ct judiciis astrorum|. He 
wrote it far Syrus, his disciple. Ibrahim ibn al-Salt [Abū Nuh] translated 
this book, Hunaya ibn Ishaq corrected it, Eutocius commented on the first 
section, which first sectian Thabit treated as a whale so as ta bring out its 
meaning. ‘Umar ibn al-Farrnkhan, Ibrahim ibn al-Salt, al-Nayrizi, and 
al-Battén? commented on it. Nativities (De natalitiis); War and Combat 
(De bello et pugna); Extracting Versed Sines [De sartilegio]; Revolutian 
(Transfer) of the Years of the World [De annorum mundi conversione]; 
Revolution (Transfer) of the Years of Nativities [De annorum natali- 
tiorum conversione]; Disease and Drinking of Medicine [De morbo et 
medicamentorum potionc]; The Movement af the Seven [De septem 
planetarum motu]. 

Captives and the Imprisoned [De captivis ct carcere detentis]; The 
Joy and Favor of Good Fortunc;?? The Adversaries, Which One af Theni 
Succeeds [De adversariis, nter cormm superior sit evasurns]; The Qnalities 
of Liquids; book known as The Seventh; The Lot [De sarte liber], 
tabulated; ‘Tracing the Locations of the Stars [Expositio stats astrorum]; 
The Fruit [Ptalemaei librorum fructus ad Syrum|—Ie was commented 
on by Ahmad ibn Yüsuf, the Egyptian geometrician;? Geography of the 
Inhabited Lands and a Description of the Earth [Ptolemaei apus gco- 
graphicam]. This book was in eight sections. Al-Kindi made a bad 
translation of it and then Thabit [ibn Querah] made an excellent Arabic 
translation. It is also extant in Syriac. 










Autolycus 


Among his baoks there were: 


The Moving Sphere [Perl kinouménés sphairas]; Rising and Setting 
[Peri épitolan kai dáscón]. 


Simplicius al-R mi 
Among his books there were: . 


Exposition of the Beginning af the Book of Euclid, which is an intraduc- 
tion to the art of geometry; Exposition of the Fourth Book of Aristotle’s 
"Categoriae." 


D As the Latin titles of several of these books are not available, it is likely that the 
books are spurious or have been lost. 
*? Sec Wenrich, pp. 231-32; Sarton, I, $08. 
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Dorotheus 

Among his books there was a large one embracing a number of 
sections. This book was entitled The Book of Five [Pentáteuxos]. It 
was arranged as I am about to mention. The first section was 
"Nativities" [De natalibus]. "The second section was “Marriage and 
Children." "The third section was “Labor and the Star Predominant 
at Birth” [De geniturae dominis]. The fourth section was “Revolu- 
tion (Transfer) of the Years of Nativities” [De annorum natalitiornm 
conversione]. The fifth section was “The Beginning of Actions" 
[De actionibus incipiendis]. The sixth section ===, ‘The seventh 
section was “Questions and Nativities" [De quaesitis et natalitiis]. 
The sixteenth section was also “Revolution of the Years of Nativ- 
ities” [De annorum natalitiormm conversione]. ‘Umar ibn al- 
Farrukhan al-Tabari explained these sections. 











Theon of Alexandria 
Among his books there were: 


Operation with the Armillary Sphere [De usu sphaerae armillaris]; 
Ptolemy's Astronomical "Tables [Fasti tabulae astronomicae Ptolemaei, 
quae vanonis nomine insignitur], known as The Law of Motion; Oper- 
ation with the Astrolabe [De astrolabii nsu]; Introduction to “Almagest” 
[Introductio in Alaragestuim], with an ancient translation. 


Valens al-R ünai** 

An introduction to the science of astrology; Nativities [De natali 
Questions [De quaesitis]; Al-Bizidaj, which Buzurimihr explained; a 
large book abont questions of all kinds; "The Sultan;" Rains; Revolu- 
tion (Transfer) of the Years of the World [De annarnm. mundi canver- 
sione]; The Kings. 





* "The original tide given by Dorotheus is Epochs and Periods, in Latin, De epochis 
et periodis. For this tide and the one which follows, see Wenrich, pp. 202-93. 

as is work, see Steinschneider, ZDMG, L (1896), 142-43. 
was the old version of the Pahlavi source dealt with by Valens and called 
Astrologica; see Nallino in Arnold, pp. 351-36. 

*? Since the last title in the list dealt with the rulers, The Sultan was very likely 
about the idea of governmental authority rather than the ian called the sultan. 





26 
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"heodosiusts 
Among his books there werc: 


Spherics [Sphaerica], three sections; Habitations [De habitatibus], one 
section; Night and Day [De nocti et die], one section. 


Pappus the Greck 
Among his books there were: 
A commentary on Ptoleniy’s book about finding the plane— Thabit [ibn 


Qurrah] translated it into Arabic; a commentary on the tenth section of 
Euclid, in two sections, 


Heron 

Among his books there were: 
Book about solving the uncertainties of Euclid; Work with the Astrolabe 
[De astrolabii usu]; Lifting Weights [De oneribus trahendis|; Power of 
Vapor [De viribus preumaticis]. 


Hipparchus of Bithynia? 
Among his books there were: 


The Process of Algebra [De fractionum ad integritatem reductione], 
known as Definitions—this book was translated, and Abii al-Wafa" 
Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Hisib corrected the book and also gave 
explanations and criticisms with geometrical proofs; Division of Num- 
bers [De numerorum divisione] 


Diophantus 
He was a Greck of Alexandria. Among his books there was ‘The 
Process of Algebra [Diophanti de reductione fractionum ad integritatem]. 


Thadhinus 
Among his books there were: 


Floods; Comets. 


?* In Al-Fihrist the name is given as Theodorus, but it must be meant for T. "heodosius, 
who wrote the books listed in the paragraph. See Sarton, 1, 217. 


# MS 1934 has Ibarkhus al-Zafni, but the name must be meant for Hipparchus of 
Bithynia, 
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Nicomachus of Gerasa 
Among his books there were; 


Arithmetic [De arithmetici], two sections; Music [De musici], a large 
book which bas abridgments. 


Bádrüghüghiya 

Among his books there was Extraction of Water, which has three 
sections. The first section contains thirty-nine statements, the second 
section thirty-six statements, the third section thirty statements. 


Tinkalüs of Babylon 
He was one of the seven learned men referred to by al-Dahhak** 
in connection with the seven shrines, which were built in the names 


of the seven planets? Among his books there was Aspects and 
Definitions. 


Tinqariis 

He was one of the seven entrusted with serving the shrines. 1 
believe that he was the keeper of the Shrine of Mars; so it has come 
down to us in some books. Among his books there was Nativities, 
according to aspects and definitions. 


Miirtas 
He was also called Muristus. Among his books there were: 


About instruments of sound known as the flue pipe organ and the reed 
pipe organ; The Sound Instrument Heard Sixty Miles Away. 


Sakádas*? 
His book was The Octave Chime. 


sb 





dhinus and Bádrüghüghiys in the preceding paragraphs cannot be identified, 
but it is likely that al-Dabbak was al-Dahhäk ibn Makhlid. Tinkalüs and Tingariis 
are mentioned previously; sce p. VH, sect. t, n. 8. 

© For the seven shrines of Babylon, see Chap. VH, sect. 1, n. 7. 

9? Al-Fihrist gives the name as Si'àtus, but there evidently should be a dot over 
the ‘ayn, making it Sághatus, which is a bad transliteration for Sakádas (Sacadas). 
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Heracles al-Najjar 
His book was Circles and Wheels?* 


Qaytawar of Babylon . 
He was one of the seven keepers [of the shrines]. Among his 
books there was Starcraft. 


Aristoxenus 

He was one of the authoritics on music. Among his books there 
were! 
Rhythm [De rhythme], one section; Harmony [De harmonii], one 
section. 


Mazaba 

Lhave read, written in the handwriting of Abii Ma shar Is fer ibn 
Muhammad], that this man was the astrologer of Bukht-Nasar. 1 
have not seen his book, but Abii Ma'shar records that it was Kings, 
Dynasties, Conjunctions, and Revolutions (Transfers) ^ 


Aristarchus 

He was a Greek of Alexandria. Among his books there was The 
Sizes of the Sun and Moon |Aristarchi Samii de magnitudinibus et 
distantiis solis et lunae].35 


Abiyiin al-Batriq 
I believe that he lived a little before or a little after the advent of 
Jä, Among his books there was Working with the Plane Astrolabe. 


Kankah the Indian 

Among his books there were: ` 
Calculations for Nativities, about periods of time; Secrets of Nativities; 
Conjunctions, a large book; Conjunctions, a small book. 


5* As Qifti, p. 352, says that this man was a keeper of onc of the shrines at Babylon, 
this title may refer to astrology and the heavenly spheres. 

* The conjunctions were probably between several planets, and the revolutions 
{transfers} referred to world years. 

55 See Smith, GRBM, I, 291, for the Greek rendering of the title. 
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Jüdar the Indian 
Among his books there was Nativities, in Arabic. 


Sanjahil the Indian 
Among his books there was Secrets of the Questions, 


Naq (Nahaq) the Indian 
Among his books there was Nativities, a large book. 


Among the Scholars of India Whose Books about the Stars and 
Medicine Have Reached Us: 
Bakihur (Bhagahara), Rahah (Rajah), Sakah (Sika), Dahir 
(Dahara), Ankü (Indu), Zinkal (Ranakala), Araykal (Arikila) 


Jabhar, Inda, and Jabárá (Jinar or Jităr) >t 


D 


Group: Recent Scholars among the Geometricians and Authorities 
on Mechanics, Arithmetic, and Other Things” 


Banü Miisá (The Sous of Mäe) 

Muhammad, Ahmad, and al-Hasan were the sons of Miisd ibn Shakir. 
"The origin of Mäe ibn Shakir was ——-—. These men were some 
of those who took extreme pains to study the ancient sciences, for 
the sake of which they gave generously what was required (desired), 
taxing themselves with fatigue. They dispatched to the Byzantine 
country those who sent back to them [scientific manuscripts].3* 
They caused translators from the districts and localities to be in 
attendance for many years, so that they brought to light wonders of 
learning. 





?* The names given in parenthesis are suggestions. As these men cannot be 
identified with certainty, their names are not in the Biog. Index. For further sugges- 
tions about these authors, see the Flügel edition, p. 271 un. 1-5; Datta, History of 
Hindu Mathematics, and Usaybi'ah, Part 2, p. 32; Curcton, Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, VI (1841), 107. 

3 “Authorities on” ( should perhaps be given as "persons interested in.” 

?* Probably the Bang Mäsä, who wore great patrons of learning, had their agents 
either translate Greek manuscripts in the Byzantine libraries or else obtain copies 
of the Greek originals, which were brought back to Baghdad and translated into 
Syriac and Arabic. 
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The sciences in which they were the most interested were geom- 
etry, mechanics, dynamics, music, and also astronomy, with 
which they were the least concerned. Muhammad ibn Mäe died 
during the year two hundred and fifty-nine Lan. 872/73], in the 
month of Rabi al-Awwal [the third Muslim month]. Ahmad ibn 
Mäe had a son named Mutahhar, who was not greatly cultured, and 
entered. among the court companions of [the Caliph] al-Mw'tadid. 
Among the books of the Banü Miisi there were: 


Book of the Banü Mäsä about the qarastiin;>? Mechanics, by Ahmad ibn 
ü; The Shape Which Is Round and Elongated, by al-Hasan ibn 
; The First Motion of the Firrnament, a treatise by Muhammad [ibn 
Misi]; Contes, the book of Apollonius, by Muhammad;? "The Geo- 
metrical Figure Which Was Explained by Galen, by Mubanimad; The 
Atom, by Muhammad; a book in which it was shown by an iustruc- 
tioual method and geometric way of thought that there does not exist a 
ninth sphere external to the sphere of the fixed stars, by Ahmad ibn Miisá; 
about the origins (prime fimdamentals} of the world, by Muhammad; 
The Question which Ahmad ibn Müsi Propounded to Sanad ibn ‘Ali; 
about the essence of speech, a treatise by Muhammad;" about questions 
which also passed between Sanad and Ahmad; Measurement of the 
Sphere, Trisection of the Angle, and Determination of Two Mean 
Proportionals to Form a Single Division [between Two Given Quantities]. 








Al-Maháni 

He was Abii ‘Abd Allah Mohammad ibn "Jä, one of the scholars 
who were authorities for calculation, He was also onc of the gco- 
metriciaus. Among his books there were: 


3? MS 1934 gives al-garastiin, which Dozy, Supplément, I, 327, describes as the 
xaproriav, or balance used by Archimedes. Later the word was used by the Arabs 
to mean scales to obtain standard measurements. Sec also the Flügel edition, p. 271 
mn. 8. For the titles which follow, sec Sarton, I, 5615 Tiiqin, Turdth al.’ Arab, p. 193. 

4 The texts are not clear in connection with this title. The most reasonable 
possibility is the title as given in Qifii, 316, though it should have a slightly 
different form: Al-Makhrittat, kitab Balinis (" Conics, the book of Balinüs"). Balinas 
was an Arabic tendering for Apollonius of Perga, who wrote the famous book on 
eor 

i Qifii, p. 316, and MS 1135 omit this title. Por "essence," MS 1934 has mā, 
evidently a mistake. Flügeland Tiiqin, Turith al- Arab, p. 193, give ma'iyah; sce 
Chap. VII, sect. 1, n. 143. 
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His epistle about the latitudes of the stars; his epistle on proportion; 


abont the twenty-six propositions in the first section of Euclid, nothing in 
which reqnires substitution. 


Al-‘Abbis ibn Sa'id al-Jawhari 

He belonged to a group of [astronomical] observers and was 
also absorbed in the science of geometry, Among his books there 
were: 
A commentary on the book of Euclid; the propositions, which he added 
to the first section of Euclid. 


Thabit ibn Qurrah and His Son 

He was Abi al-Hasan Thabit ibn Qurrah ibn Marwan ibn Thabit 
ibn Karaya ibn Ibrahim ibn Kariya ibn Mariniis ibn. Salámünüs.t 
His birth was during the year two hundred and twenty-one Lan. 
836] and he died in the year two hundred and eighty-cight bn, 
gor], when he was seventy-seven solar years cl 38 He was a money 
changer at Harcin,?? but when Muhammad ibn Müs left the Byzan- 
tine country, he took him as an associate, realizing that he had a fine 
literary style. It is said that he studied with Mubammad ibu Mäe, 
receiving instruction at his house. He [Muhammad] gave him his 
patronage, presenting him to al-Muw' tadid and associating hini with a 
group of astronomers. The source of the leadership of the Sabians 
in this country and their proximity to the caliphs was Thabit ibn 
Qurrah.t® Their status, moreover, became established, their ranks 














Although the manuscripts have ’uriish (“thrones”), Qifti, p. 284, is probably 
correct in giving "arid ("latitudes"); see Sprenger, p. 983. 

1 "Substitution" at. Aalt) is probably correct, although OH, p. 284, has al- 
khulf, perhaps suggesting the idea of "contradiction." Flügel is undecided about the 
correct way to spell the word. 

^' Om, p. 219, omits "which he added.” 

For these names, compare Kballikin, 1, 288; Zirikli, Part 2, p.81; Qifti, p. x15. 
As Thabit’s grandfather must have been a pagan, his name was probably not Marwün 
but some name such as Zahrün or Hárün. 

*5 Flügel suggests that the year of birth was Ar, 211 (A.D. 826). But, as Kliallikün, 
1, 288, confirms the dates in the manuscripts, the translation follows the latter, 
though the manuscripts are then mistaken in giving his age at death as 77 years. 

17 MS 1135 and Flügel give this phrase as translated; MS 1934 seems to be 
garbled. 

** For an account of the Sábians, sce Chap. IX, sect. 1, and Glossary. 
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became elevated, and they displayed superiority. Among ‘Thabit’s 
books there were: 


Calculation of the New Moons;5° his epistle about the solar year;5* his 
epistle about the solution of geometrical problems; his epistle about 
numbers; Conic Sections, one section; his epistle about the proof 
related to Socrates; Rendering Futile [the Idea of] Motion in the Sphere 
of the Zodiac, oue section; his epistle about stones (calculi) formed in the 
bladder; Pain in the Joints and Gout, one section; his epistle about the 
cause on account of which the water of the seas is salty; his epistle about 
whiteness which appears on the body; his epistle to Ra’iq:* his compila- 
tion of Galen’s book on medical simples; his epistle about smallpox and 
measles. 





Among His Pupils 


‘Isa ibn Asayyid al-Nasrani 

Thabit advanced and favored him. ‘Isa ibn Asayyid translated 
from Syriac into Arabic under the sponsorship of Thabit. [He wrote] 
Thabit’s Answers to the Questions of ‘Isa ibn Asayyid. 


Sindn ibn Thabit 

He died a Muslim. Mention of him will be made in connection, 
with medicine. His son was Abii al-Hasan, who will also be men- 
tioned in connection with medicine. 


Abü al-Hasan, al-Harráni [‘Thabit ibn Ibrahim] 
He will also be mentioned in connection with medicine. 


Ibrahim ibn Sinan 
He was surnamed Abii Ishaq ibn Thabit and, although he died at 
a youthful age, he excelled and was preeminent iu the science of 


4 "This list of titles should be compared with the longer list in Qifti, pp. 116-29. 

59 ‘This has been published in folio form; see Kennedy in Proceedings of the Mathe- 
matical and Physics Society of the United Arab Republic, No. 24 (1960), pp. 71-74- 

5 Scc Neugebauer, American Philosophical Society, Proceedings, CVI, No. 3 (June 29, 
1962), pp. 264-99. 

52 The Flügel edition suggests variations, but MS 1934 has Bag, who was 
probably a young officer or page of al-Muhtafi. 
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geometry. During his time no one appeared who was more brilliant 
than he was. He died. during the year —— —. Among his books 
there were: 


What exists of his commentary on the first book of the "Conics" fof 


Apollonius of Perga]; an explanation of the book “Almagest” [of 
Ptolemy}. 


Abii al-Husayn ibn Karnib and His Son Abū al‘ Ala? 

Mention of hin has been made in connection with the natural 
sciences, along with the mention of Abū Ahmad ibn Abi al-Husayn 
[ibn Karnib|. Abū al-Husayn and Abii al-‘Ala’ were masters of the 
arts of teaching and geometry. Among the books of Abii al-Husayn 
there was How to Determine How Many Hours of the Day Have Passed 
before the Prescribed Elevation (Rising). 


Abii Muhammad al-Hasan ibi ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Sulaymin ibn 
Wahb 
Among his books there was an explanation of wliat is ambiguous 
in Euclid’s book on proportion, one section.” 


Another Gronp Who Were Recent 


Al-Fazari 

He was Abü Isháq Ibrahim ibn Habib al-Faziri, a descendant of 
Sanurah ibn ]nndab.^ He was the first person in Islim to make the 
astrolabe, which he made plane and planispheric. Among his books 
there were: 
A poem about the science of the stars; A Gnomon for the Determination 
of Noon; Astronomical Tables for the Arab Years; Operation with the 
Ringed Astrolabe; Operation with the Plane Astrolabe. 


‘Umar ibn al-Farrukhán 
He was Abū Hafs “Uinar ibn Haf, the commentator on The Four 
[Quadripartitum de apotelesmatibus et judicis astrorum] by Ptolemy, 


9 Probably the sixth book of Euclid’s Elements, 
55 For this tribe, sec Durayd, Geneal., p. 172. 
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which al-Batriq Abii Yahyà ibn al-Batriq translated for him. Among 
his books there were: 


Benefits; Agreements and Disagreements of the Philosophers about the 
Orbits of the Planets. 


His Son Abi Bakr, Muhammad ibn ‘Umar ibn Hafs ibn al-Farrukhin 
al-Tabari 
He was one of the most distinguished of the astronomers. Among 
his books there were: 
The Gnomon; Times of Nativities; Operation with the Astrolabe; 
Questions; The Introduction; Choices; Questions, the small book; 
Revolution (Transfer) of the Years of Nativities; Al-Tasyirat;5> Simili- 
tudes;** Revolution (Transfer) of the Years of the World; Al-Tasyirát, 
about nativities. 





Ma Shë Allah 

Ibn Athra, whose name Ma Sha’ Allah, was Misha, which means 
yithro5? He was a Jew, and lived from the time of al-Mansür to 
the time of al-Ma’miin. He was a man of distinction and during his 
period the leading person for the science of judgments of the stars. 
Among his books there were: 
Nativities, a large book comprising fourteen sections; The ‘Twenty-One, 
about conjunctions, religions, and sects;* "The Projection of the [Astro- 
logical] Rays; The Meaning; Construction of Astrolabes and Operation 
with Them; The Armillary Sphere; Rains and Winds; The Two 
Arrows; book known as The "'wenty-Seven-—The first chapter was 
The Beginning of Actions; the second chapter, Averting What Is 








9$ See Chap. VII, sect. 1, n. 206. 

55 Sce Flügel edition, p. 273 n. 9. 

at is is probably the Hebrew name Jethro, from yithrd ("abundance"). 

55 ‘This was an astrological world history based on conjunctions of Jupiter and 
Satura, A few fragments are still in existence, 

55 "This may refer to two arrows used as lots for telling fortunes. At the Arab 
shrines the keepers shook arrows from a quiver and the numbers on the arrows 
indicated the fortune, Or it may refer to two constellations (see n. 69). Sce “al- 
Sahin,” Enc. Islam, IV, 63; Sprenger, p. 698. 

* The word kitäb ("book") comes before orte of these six tides, but they are 
probably the names of chapters in. The "Twenty-Seven, only six out of the twenty- 
seven being listed. 
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Predestined;** the third chapter, Questions; the fourth chapter, Testis 
monies of the Stars; the fifth chapter, Happenings; the sixth chapter, 
Movement of the ‘Two Luminaries [sun and moon] and What Is Indicated 
by It. The Letters; The Sultan; "The Jourmey;™ Perceptions; 
Nativities; Revolution (Transfer) of the Years of Nativities; Govern« 
ments (Dynasties) and Sects; Prediction (Judgment) Based upon Con- 
junctions and Oppositions; The Sick; Constellations and Predictions 
(Judgments) Based upon Them.** 





Abii Sahl al-Fadl iba Nawbakht 

His origin was Persian. I have recorded and thoroughly cxplained 
the genealogy of the family of Nawbakht in the chapter about 
theologians, He was in the Storchouse of Wisdom'* of Harün al- 
Rashid. This man translated from Persian into Arabic and was 
relied npon because of his knowledge of the books of Persia. Among 
his books there were: 


Two Things Seized Upon, concerning nativities;" Augury of the Stars; 
Nativitics, unique; Revolution (Transfer) of the Years of Nativities; 
"The Introduction; Comparison and Analogy; What Is Taken from the 
Agreements of the Astrologers about Reports, Questions, Nativities, and 
Other Things. 


Sahl ibn Bishr 
He was Abi ‘Uthman Sahl ibn Bishr ibn Hani, also called Haya 
al-Yahüdi. He served Tahir ibn al-Husayn, the one-eyed, and later 


“ Flügel suggests a different title: "he Occurrence of the Predestined. 

#2 This may refer either to the ruler or to the idea of anthority, 

D MS 1934 suggests that the word is al-safr, which is used for the glow of the 
moon before it rises, or it might be al-safar, as used for daybreak or the rising of 
Sirius; see Lane, Lexicon, p. 1371. 

^! The Arabic word is written as al-as'ár ("prices") but is probably meant to be 
al-ash'ar (“perceptions”), 

55 Sür (“constellations”) usually means “pictures” or "forms," 

** Qifli, p. 255, gives “The Storehouse of the Books of Wisdom"; this was the 
royal library at Baghdad. 

** In the Arabic text the word is given as al-nahmutän, which does not seem to 
be an Arabic word. It is very likely meant to be al-tahammutin, which. gives the idea 
of "two things seized npon.” Suter (1892), p. 28, suggests that the word is meant to 
be numiidar, for which see “calculation for nativities" in Glossary. 
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al-Hasan ibn. Sahl being both learned and distinguished. Among 
his books there were: 


The Keys of Judgment, which was the small book of questions;*? The 
Two Arrows; the large book, Nativities; Revolution (Transfer) of the 
Years of the World; the small book, Introduction; the large book, 
Introduction; Astronomy and the Science of Arithmetic; Revolution 
(Transfer) of the Years of Nativities; the small book, Nativities; the 
large book, Questions; Choices; The Times (Periods); The Key; Rains 
and Winds; The Meaning; The Time of Labor and Marriage; Careful 
Considerations; Eclipses; Structure. 

He also wrote a large book which comprised thirteen sections, in 
which he collected the essentials of his writings. He called it The 
Tenth Book and composed it in. Khurasan."? 


Al-Khwärizmi 

His ame was Muhammad ibn Müsi. His origin was in Khwärizm. 
He was attached to the Storchouse-of Learning?! of al-Ma’ niin, He 
was one of the masters of the science of the stars. Both before and 
after [confirmation by] observation, people relied upon his first and 
second astronomical tables known as the Sindhind.* Among his 
books there were: 
Astronomical tables in two editions, the first and the second; ‘The 
Sundial; Operation with the Astrolabe; Making the Astrolabe; History. 


Sanad ibn ‘Ali al-Yahüdi 
He was surnamed Abii al-Tayyib. Starting as a Jew, he became a 
Muslim under the patronage (hand) of al-Ma' min, whom he served 


55 Tahir was the governor of Khurisin and al-Hasan was the vizier at Baghdad 
during the reign of al-Ma mün, 

55 The titles in this list evidently refer to astrology. The Two Arrows refers to 
two constellations called by the name "Arrow"'— Sagittarius and the Arrow of the 
Archer. See Lane, Lexicon, p. 1454. E 

"9 On the margin of MS 1934 there is written, "I have been told that the Byzan- 
tines regarded his book Algebra and Equations as important and praised (described) it.” 

"Om, p. 286, has “Storehouse of the Books of Leanring," indicating the royal 
library of al-Ma'mün, which came to form part of his Bayt al-Hikmah, 

72 This was one of the Siddhanta works of the Indians identified in different ways 
by various scholars, Sce Birüni, Chronology, pp. 11, 29, 31, 61, 266; Sarton, l, 530, 
563, 601; O'Leary, How Greek Science Passed to the Arabs, pp. 105, 152; Smith, 
Hindu-Arabic Numerals, p. 97. 
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as an astrologer.” He was the man who built the observatory* 
which is behind Bab Shammisiyah, in the women’s quarters of the 
palace of Mu'izz al-Dawlah.?? Although he worked with one group 
of observers, he was in charge of all of the [astronomical] observa- 
tions. Among his books there were: 

‘Things Detached and in the Middle; [Conic] Sections, two mann- 
scripts; Indian Arithmetic; The Total and Division; Algebra and 
Equation, "7 








Yahyd ibn Abi Mast 

I have made detailed mention of him in his proper place. He was 
one of the men who were interested in [astronomical] observation 
during the days of Add ae, He died in the Byzantine country.” 
Among his books there were: ! 
Verified Astronomical Tables, two manuscripts, the first and second; 
a treatise about the fixing of the sixth-hour clevation for the latitude 
of the City of Peace [Baghdad]; a book comprising his [own] observa 
tions and letters [addressed] to a group [o£ astronomers] about [astro- 
nomical] observations. | 


Habash ibn “Abd Allah al-Marwazi al-Efásib 

He was one of the men interested in observation. He lived to be 
over one hundred years old. Among his books there were: 
The Dimashgi Astronomical Table;? ‘The Ma'müni Astronomical 


"7 Some authorities spell the name Sind, bur Sanad seems to be more correct, 
The manuscripts omit the word “Jew.” Although the word “astrologer” is used in 
the translation, he was also a Jearned astronomer. 

™ "The translation follows Sarton, I, 566, and Suter (1892), p. 29, here, which. 
interprets the Arabic al-kanisah as applying to an observatory. It usually means 
“synagogue,” so another possibility is that Sanad built a synagogue while still a Jew. 

* For this gateway and quarter of the city, see Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 170, 
199 ff, Evidently Mutizz al-Dawlah in the 10th. century built his palace where the 
observatory had stood during the gth century. 

"7 See Sprenger, p. 1479. This may be tho extreme and mean ratíos, although it 
might refer to something other than mathematics, 

17 See Glossary. 

75 He probably died just across the Byzantine frontier, as his origin was at al- 
Mawsil and he was buried at Aleppo. Khallikàn, IN, 605, and Om, PP. 357-58 tell 
more about him and his work. j 

* During A.D. 832/33, observations were made at Damascts, See Hitti, Arabs, 
P. 375; Sarton, 1, 566 bottom. The net title of course refers to the Caliph al- 
Ma’ niin, 
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"Table; Distances and Volumes; Making of the Astrolabe; Sundials and 


Computing Instruments; Circles with Three Tangents and the Manner of 
Contacts; Work with Surfaces: Flat, Upright, Inclined, and Oblique. 


Ibn. Habash (Eubaysh) 3 
He was Abii Jafar ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Habash. 
Among his books there was The Plane Astrolabe. 


Al-Abahh 
His name was al-Hasan ibn Ibraliim, and he lived during the days 
of al-Ma’ mits. Among his books there were: 


Choices, which he wrote for al-Ma'mün; Rain; Times of Nativity. 


A Statement Written in the Handwriting of Ibn al-Mukeafi 
He said: 


Y read in a book written in the handwriting of TA ibn al-Jahm this 
statement of his: "The book, futroduction by Sanad ibn ‘Ali, being given 
by him to Abū Ma‘shar,®° was plagiarized by Abū Ma‘shar. For as Abii 
Ma'shar learned about the stars in his old age, the intellect of Abū Ma‘shar 
was not equal to the writing of this book, nor, moreover, of the uine 
treatises on times of birth, nor of the book on conjunctions, ascribed to 
Ibn al-Bazyar. All of these were written by Sanad ibn "Ali." 


Al-Hasan ibn. Sahl ibn Nawbakht 
Among his books there was AL-Anwa’. 


Ibn al-Bazydr 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Bazyar was a pupil 
of Habash ibn ‘Abd Allah, He was distinguished, and was a leader 
in the study of the stars. Among his books there were: 


The Atmospheres (Weathers), nineteen sections; Astronomical Table; 
Conjunctions of the Planets and Revolntion (Transfer) of the Years of the 
World; Nativities and Revolution (Transfer) of the Years of Nativitics, 


"7 Abii Ma‘shar died A.D. 886, when about 100 years old, Sanad ibn "AP died 
about the same time. ‘Aff ibn al-Tahm died A.D. 863, when Abii Ma'shar was about 
77 years old, This statement may be true or perhaps is libel, as Abū Ma'shar was one 
of the famous astronomers; see Hitti, Arabs, Pp. 378, 387. Sce also the account of 
Abi Ma‘shar, near n. 87. 
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Khurrazádh ibn Dàrshád 


He was an arithmetician and a pupil of Sahl ibn Bishr, the Jew. 
Among his books there were: 


Nativities; Choices, 


The Sons of al-Sabbah 

Muhammad, Ibráhin, and al-Hasan were all astrologers, skilled in 
the sciences of astrology and judgments of the stars. Among their 
books there were: 


Proof of the Construction of the Astrolabe- -Muhammad composed it, 
but did not complete it, so that Ibrahim finished it; Establishing the 
Meridian with One Measurement by Geometry-—Mubammad wrote the 
book, which was completed by al-Hasan; Epistle of Muhammad on the 
Construction of Sundials, 


Al-Hasan ibn al-Khasib 

He was one of the skilled astrologers. Among his books there was 
the book which was called Al-Karmahtar® which comprised four 
chapters: “Introduction to the Science of Astronomy,” “Revolu- 
tion (Transfer) of the Years of the World,” “Nativities,” “Revolu- 
tion (Transfer) of the Years of Nativitics, "8? 


Al-Khayyat 

He was Abii ‘Ali Yahyd ibn Ghalib, also called Isma‘il ibn 
Muhammad, a pupil of Ma Sha Allah and one of the most excel- 
lent of the astrologers. Among his books there were: 


The Introduction; Questions; "The Meaning; Goveruments (Dynasties); 
Nativities; Revolution (Transfer) of the Years of Nativitics; "The 
Prism,9 which he wrote for Yahya ibn Khalid; The Rod of Gold; 
Revolution (Transfer) of the Years of the World; Al-Nukat. 


* This is probably meant to be a transliteration of kaipós' pérpov, 

* "The word hitáb ("book") is placed before each one of the subtitles, MS 1135 is 
confused at this point. 

+ For "prism" (al-manshiir), sce Sprenger, p. 1384. 

** See the Glossary. 
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‘Umar ibn Muhammad al-Marwarrüdhi 
He was one of the men interested in [astronomical] observation, 
and was a person of a superior type. Among his books there were: 


Planctary Equations;** Construction of the Plane Astrolabe. 


Al-Hasan ibn al-Sabbab*¢ 
He was a scholar of astronomy and other geometrical studies. 
Among his books there were: 


Forms and Surfaces; The Sphere; Operation with the Armillary Sphere. 


Abii Ma‘ shar 

He was Abii Ma‘shar Ja‘far ibn Muhammad al-Balkhi. He was at 
first a scholar of the Hadith. His house was on the West Side by 
Bab Khurüsin." As he was antagonistic to al-Kindi, he stirred up the 
populace against him, accusing him because of his philosophical 
sciences? But al-Kindi played a trick on him by means of a man 
who interested him in the sciences of arithmetic and geometry. 
Although he entered into this study, he did not perfect himself in it, 
turning instead to the science of the judgments of the stars. Then he 
ended his ill will for al-Kindi because of his interest in this science, 
which was of the same type as the sciences studied by al-Kindi 
himself. It is said that he learned about the stars after he was forty- 
seven years old. He was a man of a superior type, with good 
judgment. 


[The Caliph] Al-Musta'in had him beaten with lashes because he 
correctly foretold him of an event before it took place. So he used 
to say, “I hit the mark and 1 was severely punished.” 


55 See Sprenger, pp. 1018-23. . 

58 This man must not be confused with the famous leader of the Assassins, 

** ‘This was the northeast gate of the original city, on the west bank of the Tigris 
at Baghdid. See Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 17, 107 map; Levy, Baghdad Chronicle, 

n 

Weier Ma‘shar started. as a student of the Hadith, he was undoubtedly a 
conservative theologian who believed in the revelation of the Our än and opposed 
philosophical studies, which were based on reason. This passage has been translated 
freely. 
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Abit Ma'shar died at al-Wasit after he had passed the age of one 
hundred, on Wednesday, d uring the last two nights of the month of 
Ramadan [the ninth Muslim month], during the year two hundred 
and seventy-two Lan, 866.59 

Among his books there were: 


The Introduction, a large book with cight sections; "The Introduction, a 
small book; Astronomical Tables of the Cycles of Thousands [of Years], nm 
over sixty headings; Nativities, a large book which he did not finish, but 
what was completed of it was: Astronomy (Aspect) of the Heavens and 
Differences in the Times of the [Star] Risings, five sections, and The Star 
Predominant at Birth and Labor of Childbirth; Conjunction of the 
Planets, which he wrote for Ibn al-Bazyar; Revolution (Transfer) of 
the Years of the World, which he called Al-Nukat; Choices; Choices 
according to the Stations of the Moon;?* "Thousands, eight sections; 
Natures, a large book in five sections as Abi Ma‘shar divided it; The 
Two Arrows (Al-Sahmayn)* and Periods of Kings and Governments 
(Dynasties); Settings and Courses; Conjunction of the Two Maleficent 
[Planets] in the Sign of Cancer; Constellations and [Astrological] 
Judgments Based upon Them; Constellations and Degrees, with 
Judgments Based upon Them. 

Revolutions (Transfers) of the Years of Nativities, eight sections; 
‘Temperaments—it used to be rare, but now is to be found; Al-Anwa’; 
Questions, a compilation; Confirmation of the Science of the Stars; a 
book which he gathered together but did not finish and which he wished 
to entitle The Perfect (Complete) or The Questions; The compilation, 
in which he gathered together the sayings of the people about nativities; 








5? MS 1135 has: “He was born at al-Wasit on Wednesday, during the last two 
nights of the month of Ramadan, and Abii Ma‘shar died when he had lived longer 
than one hundred years." 

D The word al-hasirat ("cycles of thousands") comes ftom the Persian hazat 
(“thousand”); sec Nallino, "I al-Falak, pp. 179, 184; Kennedy, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, LXXXIIl, No. 3 (1963), 315. MS 1934 gives “seventy” 
instead of “sixty” headings, 

?! For explanation of the stations of the moon, see "Astrology," Enc. Islan, L 496. 

?? This may refer to two constellations. Cf, nn. $9, 69. 

** Before these words there is another one which cannot be deciphered. It may 
be the Persian word zaychah (“horoscope”). 

D "These were Saturn and Mars; sec Dozy, Supplément, V, 645. 

* Sar (“constellations”) usually means "pictures" or "forms," 
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The Sources, to which Abū al-'Anbás laid claim; Interpretation of 
Dreams by the Stars; Al-Qawáti' ‘ala al-Haylajat;? Nativities, à small 
book with two treatises and thirteen sections; Astronomical Table of 
Conjunctions and Combust Conditions 28 Times (Periods); Times 
according to the Twelve Stars 29 Lots, which means lots for food, cloth- 
ing, and perfumes, their cheapness and. expense, and judgments of the 
stars about the matter; Rains, Wind, and Change of Atmosphere; 
Natures of the Countries aud Generation of the Winds; [Astronomical] 
Inclination, about revolution (transfer) of the years of nativities. 


Abū Ma'shar used to tell about "Abd Allih ibn Yahya and 
Muhammad ibn al-Jahm, who were two members of the Barmak 
family, and he remarked on their scientific excellence. 


‘Abd Allah ibn Masrür al-Nagriüni 
He was an apprentice of Abii Ma‘shar. Among his books there 
were: 


Projection of the Rays; Revolution (Transfer) of the Years of the World 
and [Astrological] Judgment about Them; Revolution (Transfer) of the 
Years of Nativities, 


*Utárid ibn Muhammad 
He was an arithmetician and astrologer, and a man of excellence 
and learning. Among his books there were: 


Indian Divination, a commentary on it? Operation with the Astrolabe; 
Operation with the Armillary Sphere; Structure of the Heavens; Burn- 
ing Mirrors, 


ss As Abii al-’Anbas was a judge and the companion of several caliphs, “laid 
claim" very likely means that he gave the book his patronage, rather than claiming 
to be the author. 

** Here al-qawüti" probably is a plural form of quti’, which Dozy, Supplément, Il, 
372, describes as a crisis due to the conjunction of the planets, Al-haylaját probably 
denotes "labor" or "birth." 

** MS 1934 makes it clear that this word is al-iftaragat, the plural of the word 
indicating a conibust condition, a condition of obscurity due to nearness to the sun. 

°° This may refer in astrology to the twelve houses of the moon, or in astronomy 
to the twelve signs of the zodiac. 

380 "This was a type of divination based on the numerical values of letters. It was 
called al-fafr. 

101 See Sarton, I, 170, 183, 427. 
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Ya'gitb ibn. Tariq 
He was one of the most excellent of the astrologers. Among his 
books there were: 


Division of the Kardajat of the Sine;!° What Rises in the Arc of Half a 
Day; The Astronomical Table Solved in the Sindhind,1 Degree by 
Degree—it is in two sections, the first about the science of astrology and 
the second about the science of changes of times (dynasties). 


Abii al~ Anbas al-Saymari 
More detailed mention has already been made about him. He was 
an astrologer, and his books about it [astrology] were: 


Nativities; An Introduction to the Science of the Stars. 


Ibn Simawayh's 


He was a Jew whose name was ——.—— . Among his books there 
were: 


An Introduction to the Science of the Stars; Rains, 


“Al ibn Dài'üd 
He was an excellent man and a leading astrologer. Among his 
books there was Rains. 


Ibn al-A'rábi 

Abii al-Hasan ‘Al ibn al-A'rábi was one of the people of al- 
Küfah. He was a superior type of man and a leader in bis work. 
He was known as al-Shaybni because he was one of the Banii 
Shaybin2°* Among his books there was Questions and Choices. 


7" The Hindus and Muslims had the Archimedean tradition of dividing the 
circle into 96 parts. The kardaja (pl., kardajár), probably a corruption of the Sanskrit 
eramajia, was either the arc or sine of each part, Sec Sarton, L 530 and Flügel edition, 
p. 278 n. 3. 

1° "The arc (gaws) of a day is the circnit of the sun from the time when half of it 
has appeared at sunrise to the time when half has disappeared at sunset. "Thus balf 
a day is from the horizon to the zenith. See Sprenger, p. 1189. 

1% A copy of this famous Indian treatise, the Sindhind, was brought to Baghdid 
about A.D. 771. Scc Hitti, Arabs, PP. 307, 373. 

1 In MS 1135 the name is written Shimawayh and the first title is omitted. 

?** For this tribe, see Durayd, Geneal., PP. 155, 210. 
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Al-Hárith al-Munajjim e 

He was attached to al-Hasan ibn Sahl [the vizier] and was a 
superior type of man, quoted (told abont) by Abii Ma‘shar. Among 
his books there was The Astronomical Tables? 


Al-Massisi SC ; 
He was Abii al-Hasan “Ali ibn al-Magsisi (al-Migsisi). Among his 
books there was Conjunctions 18 





Ibn Abi Qurrah 

He was surnamed Abii ‘Ali and was the astrologer of al-‘Alawi 
al-Basri/9 Among his books there was The Cause of the Eclipses 
of the Sun and Moon, which he wrote for al-Musvaffag [the caliph’s 
brother]. 


Ibn. Sam ‘an 

His name was Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah and he served as an 
apprentice to Abū Ma'shar. Among his books there was An Intro- 
duction to the Science of the Art of Astrology. 


Al-Farghani 

His name was Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Kathir." He was a 
man of a superior type and a leading astrologer. Among his books 
there were: 
Sections; Selections from “Almagest”; The Making of Sundials. 


Ibn Abi Raf : 
He was Abii al-Hasan, an excellent man. Among his books there 
was Differences of Risings [of the Heavenly Bodies]. 


His Son, Abii Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Abi al-Hasan ibn Abi 
Dap" 
Among his books there was his epistle on geometry. 


107 "The manuscripts omit the title. MS 1934 leaves a space to be filled in. 

195 "The manuscripts omit the title. ; 

1° Khallikin, If, 11 n. 4, explains that al- ‘Alawi al-Bagri was ‘Ali ibn Muhammad, 
who A.D, 869 became the leader of the Zanj Rebellion. 

In MS 1135 inserts the “Ahmad ibn,” which is correct. "n 

D The translation follows Qifit, p. 286, in separating the first two titles instead of 
combining them into one. This seems to have been the original intention. 
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Ibn Abi ‘Abbad 
He was Muhammad ibn "Isi, surnamed Abii al-Hasan, but nothing 
else is known about him. Among his books there was Operation 
with the Bifurcated Instrument (Dhat al-Shu'batayn) and Other Instru- 
ments, one section ™!? 


Al-Nayriziti 

He was Abii al Abbas al-Fadl ibn Hātim al-Nayrizi, one of the 
prominent [scholars] of the science of the stars, especially of the 
science of astronomy. Among his books there were: 
The large book of astronomical tables; the small book of astronomical 
tables; The Azimnth of the Qiblah; a commentary on Ptolemy’s “The 
Pour" [Quadripartitum de apotelesmatibus et judiciis astrorum]; 
Happeníngs in the Heavens, which he wrote for al-Mu'tadid; Proofs and 
Preparation of Instruments for Determining the Distances of Objects, 











Al-Battáni Abii ‘Abd Allih Muhammad ibn Jibir ibn Sinàn al-Raqqi 
He was a Sübian whose origin was at Harran, Jéfar ibn al- 
Muktafi recorded that, when he questioned him, he [al-Battáni] told 
him that he started to make {astronomical] observatians begiuning 
with the year two hundred and sixty-four Jan, 877/78] and con- 
Houing until the year three hundred and six Im, o18/19]. He 
confirmed the fixed stars in his astronomical table until the year two 
hundred and ninety-nine Lan. 911/12]. He went to Baghdad with 
the Band al-Zayyát, from among the people of Raqqah, at the 
time of their oppressions.44 While returning, he died on the way, 
at Qasr al-Jagg,45 during the year three hundred and seventeen 
Lon. 929/30]. Among his books there were: 
Astronomical Tables, two manuscripts, the first and the second—the 
second was better than the first;ue Knowledge of the Risings of the 
Pe Taiji Khalifah, I, 396, I1, 568, Gives instrumenti bifurci. This was probably the 
Ptolemaic patallactic instrument named for SapaAAdÉ or mutual inclination of two 
lines forming an angle. 


MS MS 1934 gives the name as al-Yazidi, which is a mistake, Sec Qifti, p. 254, for 
the correct namo as given. 

Uf The Banü al-Zayyat were probably a clan or family living at al-Raqqah. 
MS 1934 has a small error in copying in this passage. 

75 A great castle built by al-Mu'faşim near Simard: see Yiüqüt, Geog. 

it "This book. forms the basis for a study of the history of Islámi tronomy, 
Sce Battàni, Al-Battani sive Albatenii Opus astronomicum, and Nallino, ‘Um al-Falak. 
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Zodiacal Signs in the Quarters of the Heavens; his epistle, Verification of 
the Times of Conjunctions, which is extant and which he wrote for Abü 
al-Hasan ibn al-Furát. 


Ibn Amájür 

He was Abū al-Qasim ‘Abd Allah ibn Amäjär, one of the sons 
of al-Fará'nah.!* He was a man of a superior type. Among his 
books there were: 








Examining;!!* the astronomical table known as The Pure; Provision for 
a Traveler; the astronomical table known as The Girdled; the astro- 
nomical table known as The Wonderful; the astronomical table known 
as The Sindhind; The Astronomical Table of Transits. "° 


His Son, Abü al-Hasan ‘AH ibn Abi al-Qasim 


Among his books there were: ———— e 
Al-Harawi 
His name was Yüsuf ibn ———. Among his books there was 


Stellar Azure, about three hundred. leaves [in length]. 


Abii Zakariya’ 

He was Jannün ibn ‘Amr ibn Yuhanna ibo al-Salt. Among his 
books there was Proof of the Veracity of the Stars and of Determinations 
Based on Them. 


Al-Saydanüni 
His name was ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Husayn al-Hasib al-Munajjim.2° 
Among his books there were: 


An explanation of the book of Muhammad ibn Misi al-Khwarizaif abont 
algebra; an explanation of his book about addition and subtraction; about 
multiplication and division. 


17 MSS 1934 and 1135 give the word in this form. Qifti, p. 220, and Flügel give 
al-Farighanah, meaning the inhabitants of Farghinah; see Yüqüt, Geog., HI, 878 
bottom. 

us Instead of al-qann (“examining”), this may be aalen, which is a certain legal 
status in slavery; sec Sprenger, p. 1229; Richardson, Dictionary, p. 1148. 

ne For an understanding of this title, see Dirüni, Al-Birünt on Transits, 

329 Qifti, p. 221, and MS 1135 call him ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Hasan. 
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Al-Dandáui 
He belonged to an early period. His name was ‘Abd Allah ibn 
“Ali al-Nagráni, and he was surnamed Abii ‘Ali. Among his books 
there was The Art of Astrology, which 1 saw to be an old [book]. 
Members of Another Group, Whose Places in Sequence Are Not 
Known! 


Recent Astrologers and Geomtetricians: 


Al-Adami, Abii ‘Ali al-Husayn ibn Muhammad 


Among his books there was Techniques, Walls, and the Making of 
Sundials 1% UC 


Al-Hayyáni?? 
He was surnamed Abii al-Fadl, his [real] name being .— 
Among his books there was Geometrical Table of Astronomy. 


Ibn Baghin 
He was al-Abbas ibn Baghan ibn al-Rabi', surnamed Abii al- 
Rabi’. He was a scholar of the astronomical sciences. Among his 


books there was Division of the Cultivated Lands and the Form of the 
World. i 


Tbn Najiyah 
His name was Muhammad ibu ———— al-Katib. Among his 
books there was Measurements. 


x; od ha r ‘ 
Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn Akhi Hishüm al- 
Shatawi 
He had among his books: 
Im "The literal translation is, “Another Group, Their Places Unknown." 
"7 MS 1135 has à variation. This title seems strange but is probably correct, as 
sundials were coustructed on the walls of courtyards and buildings. 
128 It is impossible to identify accurately this name and the names of the two men 
who follow, but see the Biog, Index for possibilities. 
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Making Oblique Sundials; Making of Drnm-Shaped Sundials, the 
Technique of Balls, and Determination of the Elevation of the Azimuth. 


Recent Arithmeticians and Masters of Calculation: 


‘Abd al-Hamid 

He was Abii al-Fadl ‘Abd al-Efamid ibn Wasi‘ ibn Turk al-Jifi;?* 
the arithmetician, said to be surnamed Abū Muhammad. Among his 
books there were: 
The Compilation on Arithmetic, including six sections; Commercial 
Arithmictic 26 


Abii Barzah 
He was al-Fadl ibn Mubammad ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Turk ibn 
Wisi‘ ALR Among his books there were: 


Commercial Arithmetic; Measurement. 





Abi Kamil 

He was Abü Kamil Shuja' ibn Aslam ibn Muhanimad ibn Shuji’, 
the arithmetician, who was an Egyptian. He was an excellent man, 
an arithmetician, and a scholar, among whose books there were: 





Prosperity;#2? "The Key ta Prosperity; Algebra and Equation;?* ‘The 
Essence; The Bird; Addition and Subtraction; Regula Falsa (Rule of 
Double False Positian); Measurement and Geometry; The Sufficiency. 


44 "This must refer to a clepsydra, in which water lifted balls to an clevation. 
‘Then these balls dropped, first to one side and then to the other side of a lever, so as 
to make the instrument work like the balance wheel of a clock and thus to indicate 
the time. See Carra de Vaux, Bibliotheca Mathematica, Ser. 3, 1 (1900), 31, 32- 

7? See Biog. Index for information on this name. 

326 Qifti, p. 230, says that this scholar made astrological tables and wrote a com- 
pilation, showing that he was iearned in ‘computation. He docs not mention this 
second title, which is probably given inaccurately in MS 1934. It is evidently 
al-mu'ümalát, translated “commercial arithmetic,” although it is as a rule used either 
for “commercial transactions” or for “domains.” For the following paragraph, 
Op. p. 254, gives an account of Abü Barzah similar to the translation. 

327 Om. p. 211, omits the titles in his account of Shuja Here the word may not 
be falak (“prosperity”), but a technical word derived from falaj (“dividing into two 
parts"). 

328 See Glossary. 
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Sindn ibn Path 
He was one of the people of Harrán and a leader in the art of 
arithmetic and numbers, among whose books there were: 
The Takht in Indian Arithmetic;??. Addition and Subtraction; Explana- 


tion of Addition and Subtraction; Wills;5* ‘The Calculation of Cubes; 
The Expositian of Algebra by al-Khuvarizmi 1 


Abii Yasuf ALA 
His name was Ya‘qiib ibn Muhammad al-Hisib. Among his 

books there were: 

Algebra and Equatian; Wills; Increasing the Sqnares (Houses) af Chess; 

"The Compilation; Relationship of the Ye Assembling the Total 

(Collections of the Compilation); Regula Falsa (The Rale of Double 

False Position); Computation of the Cycles. 








AL-Razi 
His name was Ya'qüb ibn Muhammad, and he was surnamed 
Abii Yisuf. Among his books there were: 


‘The Compilation on Arithmetic; Al-Takht; Calculation of the R. egula 
Falsa; Thirty Strange Questions. | 


Muhammad ibn Yahyà ibn Aktham al-Qadi 
He had among his books Problems of Numbers. 


Al-Karabisi 
He was Ahmad ibn ‘Umar, one of the best af the geometricians 
and scholars af numbers. Among his books there were: 


A commentary on Euclid; Calculation of the Cycle (Circumference) A9 
Wills; Area of the Circle; The Indian (AL-Hindi) 185 


89 See the Glossary. 

#° Arithmetic was needed for the complicated Muslim system of. dividing estates. 

99 See Karpinski, Bibliotheca mathematica, Ser. o, HI (1911), 125. 
Nb Hajji Khalifah, H1, 62, gives this title as Computandi in orbem circumlata. For an 
illustration of an astronomical year computation, see Kennedy, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, LXXXII, No. 3 (1963), 313. Sec also Birüni, Chronology, p. 3132. 2. 
i 188 MS 1135 bas a variation, but Tūqän, Turáth al“Arab, p. 264, confirms the 
title as given in the translation. Instead of “strange” the word may instead mean 
“foreign.” 

m Sce n. 132. 

486 Qifti, p. 79, has Indian Arithmetic. 
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Ahmad ibn Muhammad 

He was [called] al-asib; nothing more than this is known abont 
him. Among his books there were: 


Book to Muhammad ibn Müsà [ibn Shakir] about the Nile?9* Introduc~ 
tion to the Science of the Stars; Addition and Subtraction. 


Al-Makki 

He was ber ibn ‘Ali, the geometrician from Makkah.?* Among 
his books there were: 
Book about geometry; his epistle, The Cube. 


Al-Istakhri al-Hasib 

His name was -——-. . Among his books there were: 
The Compilation on Arithmetic; an explanation of the book of Abii 
Kamil about algebra.* 


A Man Known as Muhammad ibn Ludhdhah (Larah) al-Hisib 


He was one of the people of Isbalzin. Among his books there was 
The Compilation on Arithmetic. 





Recent Geometricians, Calculators, and Astronomers in Death and 
Life Close to Our Time: 


Yühanná al-Qass 

His name was Yühanni ibn Yüsuf ibn al-Harith ibn al-Batriq 
al-Qass. He was one of those with whom they studied Euclid and 
other books on geometry. He also made translations from the 
Greck and was a man of excellence. He died - Among his 
books there were: 
An abridgment of two geometrical tables; a discourse about the proof 
that when one straight line crosses two other straight lines drawn on a 
plane, it forms two angles on the inside [next to the transverse line], but 
leaves lacking two right angles [on the outside]? 





ns Instead of ANS (“the Nile"), perhaps the word is meant to be al-mayl 
("inclination"). "A n 

39 MS 1934 gives only the name. The rest of the paragraph is given by Flügel 
and a marginal note in MS 1135. d : 

388 "This was evidently the book of Sg?" ibn Aslam, Abii Kamil, entitled Algebra 
and Equation. "e 

489 "This was clearly a study of the fifth postulate of Euclid on parallels. From 
attempts to prove this, non-Euclidean geometry developed. 





s 
Ibu Rael al-Sabi —— — 
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Abii Jafar al-Khazin 
His name was ————-. Among his books there were: 


Tables for the Plates;!#° Numerical Problems. 


‘Ali ibn Ahmad al-Imrüni 

He was one of the people of al-Mawsil, a man of excellence, who 
collected books. He was sought out by people from distant places 
so that they could be his pripils (read with himn). He died during the 
year three hundred and forty-four Lan. 955/ 56]. Among his books 
there was Explanation of the Book Algebra and Equation by [Shuja‘] 
Abii Kamil. 


Abii al-Wafi? Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn Ismi'il 

ibn a? Abbas 

He was born in Büzjin' in the region of Nisabiir during the 
year three hundred and twenty-eight [A.0. 939/ 40], on Wednesday 
at the time of the new moon of Ramadan [the ninth Muslim 
month]. He studied what there was [to be known] of numbers and 
arithmetic under his paternal uncle, wlio was known as Abü ‘Amr 
al-Mughazili, and his maternal uncle, known as Abü ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad ibn ‘“Anbasah. Abii ‘Amr studied geometry under Abii 
Yahya al-Mawardi!” and Abū al‘ Ala’ ibn Karnib.!? Abii al-Wafs' 
moved to al-"Iràq during the year forty-eight [4.p. 950/ 60]. Among 
his books there were: 





What Administrators and Secretaries Require of the Skill of Arithmetic— 
it was in seven. chapters, cach chapter having seven sections. ‘The first 
chapter was about proportion, the second chapter about multiplication 
and division, the third chapter on processes of measurement, the fourth 


44° MS 1135 omits this title. It refers to tables of laying out the plates of the 
astrolabe. See Kennedy, American Philosophical Society, Transactions, XLVI, No. 2 
(1956), 137, entry x200, 

For Büzján, sce Yaqiit, Geog., I, 756. 

* Sec Biog, Index, Aba Yahya, al-Marwavi, for the man probably referred to 
by this name, Qifti, p. 288, however, gives the last part of the name as al-Bawardi, 

148 Compare this passage with QuAi, pp. 287-88. 
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chapter about processes of taxation, the fifth chapter on processes of 
apportionments [of inheritance}, the sixth chapter about exchange [of 
currency], and the seventh chapter on the transactions of merchants 1 
A commentary on the book of al-Kinwérizimi about Algebra and Equa- 
tion; acommentary on the book of Diophantus about algebra; a commen- 
tary on the book of Hipparchus about algebra;^* introduction to the 
"Arithmetica," one section;4* Proofs of the Propositions Which Dio- 
phantus Employed in His Book and [Proofs] of the Things he Used in 
the Commentary; Deriving the Square of a Cube, Sqnare by Square, and 
‘What Is the Total, one section 297 Knowledge of the Circle from the 
Heavens, one section.14? 

The Perfect (Complete), three sections—the first section is about 
the things which must be learned before studying the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, the second section is about the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, and the third section is about the things which expose 
the movements of the heavenly bodies 9 Astronomical Tables of the 
Evident, three sections—the first is about the things which must be learned 
before studying the movements of the heavenly bodies, the second is 
abont the movement of the heavenly bodies, and the third abont the 
things which expose the movement of the heavenly bodies. 


His Uncle, Abii Sa‘id 
He had among his books Examination of the Sciences, for students, 
about six hundred leaves. 


344 In the Arabic text the word translated “chapter” is al-manzilah. 

448 MS 1934 has Abū Hasan, but the other versions have a name which is probably 
meant to be Hipparchus. 

1 For the Arithmetica of Diophantus, see Heath, Manual of Greek Mathematics, 
p. 473; Smith, GRBM, I, 1050; Sarton, I, 336. 

347 This was probably a treatise on extraction of cube and fourth roots. Suter 
(1892), p. 39, gives the title as “Die Auffindung der Seite des Wiirfels, des Quadrates 
des Quadrates und dessen was aus beiden Zusammengesetzt ist.” Sec also Sarton, 1, 
91 bottom, 169; Smith, History of Mathematics, 1, 83, 85, 3181. Il, 298, 313-16; 
Cajori, History of Mathematics, p. 25 f, Sprenger, pp. 886, 1351; Lucky, Rechen- 
kunst, p. 18 ff The Arabic for "square by square” is bi-mal mal in both the Flügel 
edition and Qifli, p. 288. 

38 This was written A.D. 986/87 and bas been recently published; sce Wafa’, 
Rasa ilu l-Mutafarriqa f' l-Ha' at. 

M* "The word translated "expose" can also mean “befall” or “interfere with." 
In the description of the following book, MS 1135 omits the third topic. 
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Al-Kühi, Abii Sabl Wayjan ibn Rustum 
He was from al-Kitih,'*° the mountains of Tabaristin, Among his 
books there were: 


Centers of Celestial Spheres! which he did not finish; ‘The Elements, 
according to the model of the book! of Euclid, with what issued fom 
it; The Complete Compasses, two sections; Construction of the Astro- 
labe with Proofs, two sections; Projection of Points on Lines against 
the logicians concerning the succession of two movements, in defense of 
Thabit ibn Qurrah; Centers of Circles on Lines according to Analysis and 
without Synthesis; Deriving Two Lines Proportionally Am Contignous 
Circles by Method of Analysis; additions to the second treatise of 
Archimedes; The Determination. of the Side of a [Regular] Heptagon 
Inscribed in a Circle, 


Ghulam Zuhal 

He was Abii al-Qisim ‘Abd Allah ['Ubayd Allah] ibn al-Hasan 
from among the people of Among his books there were: 
Al-TasyirütI5* one section; The Rays of Light, one section; Judgments 
of the Stars; Motions and Rays, a large book; Compilation, a large book; 
The Fundamental Origins; Choices; Things Detached 229 


Al-Süfi, Abū al-Husayn ‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn ‘Umar 
He was one of the best of the astronomers. He was a servitor of 
‘Adud al-Dawlah when he was at Shidhküh.55? His birth was 


38° Kiih (qüh) is a Persian word for mountain. Here it evidently refers to the 
Alburz range of ‘Tabaristin rather than to the low mountains of Kübistin. See Le 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, map facing p. 185, province of Mizandariin 
u). 
elestiat spheres” is in Arabic alukr, which is a plural form for kurah 
(“sphere”). The translation follows Dozy, Supplément, 1, 30, which also describes 
al-ukr as being used for small round objects. In MS 1934 this word is unfinished 
and in MS 1135 it is given as al-ard (“earth”). Qifti, p. 353 bottom, and ‘Tagan, 
Turüth al Arab, p. 251, give al-akr; Suter (1892), p. 40, has the German Ewech, 

?? Qifi p. 353, and Flügel, p. 283 n. 5, suggest that instead of nahw kitib 
(“model of the book") this mighr be tafrrikát ("motions"). 

1s MS 1135 omits this tide. ‘The word translated “projection” is ahdath. 

44 This vitle and the one following are found in, Qifti, pp. 353-54, and the manu- 
scripts but not in the Flügel edition. 

155 See Chap. VII, sect. 1, n. 206. 

14 "This may refer to isolated stars or have a mathematical significance as explained 
in Sprenger, p. 1141. 

187 ‘Adud al-Dawlah ruled the caliphate A.D. 975-83. For Shadhküb, see Yaqiit, 
Geog., ITI, 228. 
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seta ^, and he died during the year ——-. Among his books 
there was The Stars, which was illustrated 15* 


Al-Antaki : 

He was nickuamed al-Mujtaba, his real name being —-—~. He 

died recently, during the year three hundred and seventy-six Ian. 
986/87]. Ainong his books there were: 
The large book about the takht, concerning Indian arithmetic; Calcula~ 
tion on the Takht without Erasing; a commentary oa the "Arith- 
metica”:459 Deriving Interpretations;!®® a commentary on Euclid; 
about cubes. 





Al-Kalwadhini 

He is Abi Nasr Muhanad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Kalwadhini al- 
Hisib. He is one of the best of the arithmteticians, and is still living, 
in our own time. Among his books there is The Takht in Indian 
Arithmetic. 


Al-Qasráni 
His nune is --——. 


Statement about the Instruments and ‘Their Makers 

In ancient times the astrolabes were plane. The first person to 
make them was Ptolemy. It is said that they were made before his 
time, but this has not been verified. The first [Muslim] to make? 
plane astrolabe was Abiyān al-Batriq. Then the instruments came 
to be made in the city of Harrin. Later they were distributed, 
becoming common and increasing in number, so that the work 


355 This was Kitab al-Kawākib al-Thabitah al-Musawwar. See Sarton, 1, 666 top; 
»* Abd al-Rahimin al-Sifi,” Enc. Islam, 1, $7. This book was published as Kitab 
Suwar l-Kawikib by Da'irat al-Ma‘arif al~ Uthmaniyah, 1953. The same bureau also 
published his Kitab ai Amal bil Asturlab in 1962. As the author died in Persia A.D, 
983 or 986, this latter book, ou astrolabes, was evidently written too late to be 
mentioned in ALFihrist. 

389 For this book of Diophantus, see n. 146. 

468 ‘This may refer to interpretations of astrological ot mathematical calculations, 
or else to making translations. 

18 In MS 1934 a whole page has been left blank after this name, evidently for 
information which al-Nadim had hoped to fill in later. 
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became plentiful for the makers during the “Abbasid period, from 
the days of al-Ma' miis to this our own time. 

When al-Ma'mün wished to make [astronomical] observations, 
he selected Ibu Khilid al-Marwarrüdhi9? who made a circular form 
for him. which was assigned to some of the scholars of our city. 
Thus al-Marwarrüdhi made the astrolabe. 





Names of the Makers 

Ibn Khalid al-Marwarrüdhi; al-Fazári, who has already been 
mentioned; ‘Af ibn "Isi, au apprentice of al-Marwarrüdhi; Khafif, 
an apprentice of Ali ibn "Tei who was clever and ofa superior types! 
Ahmad ibn Khalaf, an apprentice of ‘Ali ibn ‘isi; Muhammad ibn 
Khalaf, also an apprentice of ‘Ali; Ahmad ibn Ishaq al-Harrani; 
al-Rabi* ibu Farris al-Harráni; Betulus 3“ an apprentice of Khafif: 
‘Ali ibn Ahmad the gcometrician, an apprentice of Khafif; Muham- 
mad ibn Shaddid al-Baladi,’*> an apprentice of Betulus; ‘Ali ibn 
Surad al-Harrini, an apprentice of Betulus; Shuja‘ ibn ———~, an 
apprentice of Betulus, who was with Sayfal-Dawlah; Ibn Salm, an 
apprentice of Betulus; al-‘Ijlial-Ascurlabi, an apprentice of Betulus; 
al-‘Ijliyah, his daughter, a pupil of Betulus, who was with Sayf 
al-Dawlah. 











Some of the Apprentices of Ahmad and Muhammad, the Sons of 
Khalaf 


Jabir ibn Sinan al-Harráui; Jabir ibn Qurrah al-Harrini; Sinán 
ibn Dis al-Harrani; Farrás ibn al-Hasan al-Harriüni Abii al-R abi‘ Bal 
Hamid ibn “Ali, an apprentice of ‘Alf ibn Ahmad the geometriciai, 


18% MS 1934 has Ibn Khalaf and MS £135 has Ibn. Di'üd, but both give Ibn Khilid 
in the paragraph which follows, which seems to he the correct name, although 
Flügel differs. 

1 The translation follows MS 1934; MS 1135 diff 

In This name is written in different ways in the various texts, Tt is probably the 
same name as the Betulus repeatedly given below. It is obviously a foreign name 
and, since it cannot be identified, is omitted in the Biog. Iudex. Another form for 
Berulus is Bituitus. For the spelling of these forms, see Pauly, Real-Encydopádie, 
I, Part 2, 2368, 2301. Suter (1892), p. 75, suggests Bathulos. 

1E ‘The order of the names from this point to the end of the list follows MS 1934, 
as the sequence in MS 1135 and the Flügel edition is badly confused, ` 

48¢ "The translation follows MS 1934 in placing the surname Abii al-Rabi* with 
Fars ibn al-Hasan al-Harrüni, Flügel and MS 1135 are evidently wrong in 
placing the surname with Hamid ibn "Ali, 
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Some of the Apprentices of Hamid ibn ‘Ali 
Ibn. Najiyah, whose name was ~=; al-Biigi, whose name was 
al-Husayn, but he substituted for it ‘Abd al-Samad. 





Some of the Instrument-Makers who were Preeminent ; 
‘Ali ibn Ya'qüb al-Rassis; “Ali ibn Said al-Uglidsi; Ahmad ibn 


‘AR ibn ‘Isi, near to our own time. 








Qurrah ibn Qamita al-Elarráni 

This man made a description of the world which Thábit ibn 
Qurrah al-Harrani plagiarized. I saw this representation on Dubayqi 
cloth, unbleached but with dyes, the dyes being waxed.!*? 


The Titles of Books Composed about Motions 


The Making of the Instrument Which Drops Bells, mz by Archimedes; 
Circles and Wheels, by Heracles al-Najjàr; ‘Things Moving by Their Own. 
Nature, by Heron; The Trumpet Instrument;"? The Wind Flute; 
Wheels by Miirtas (Muristus); The Organ; Mechanics, by the Banü 
Miisii al-Munajjim, which included a number of motions. 





Abi Ya'qüb Ishág ibn Hunayn? 

He was of his father's stock in excellence and accuracy of trans- 
lating the Greek and Syriac languages. He was a master of Arabic 
style, more able than his father”! in that fart]. He served the same 
caliphs and chiefs whom his father served and, during his last days, 
was in a preeminent position in the special service of al-Qasim ibn 
‘Ubayd Allah [the vizier], who entrusted to him his confidential 
matters, 


387 Dubaygi (Dabigi) is a kind of cloth known in both Damascus and North 
Africa; sce Richardson, Dictionary, p. 654; Yáqüt, Geog., TL, 548; Mas'üdi, H, 46. 
368 Sce n. 124. : 

386 For the musical instruments here, sec Farmer, History of. Arabic Music and The 
Organ of the Ancients, For an exhaustive account of music, sce the six-volume work, 
Erlanger, Musique arabe. 

779 MS 1135 omits this account. 

71. MS 1934 has “his son,” but Flügel must be correct in giving "his father," who 
was the famous Hunayn ibn Ishüq al-‘Ibidi, 











In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


E 






he Third Section of the Seventh Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed, including accounts of the ancient and recent 
physicians and the names of the books which they composed? 


The Beginning of Medicine? 

‘Thus saith Muhammad ibn Isbáq Į al-Nadim|: There is a difference 
of opinion as to who first discovered medicine and as to who was the 
first of the physicians, Ishaq ibn Hunayn said in his history: 


Some people state that it was the people of Egypt who developed medi- 
cine. The reason [they did so] was because ofa woman in Egypt who was 
in great distress and anxicty. She was afflicted with grief and pain, as 
well as weakness of the stomach, a chest filled with vicious humors, and 
blocked menstruation. She happened to cat rasan,4 for which she had a 
fondness. Then all of her ailments left her, so that she returned to her 
normal health, Thereupon everyone who shared any of her complaints 
used it [rásan] and by means of it was cured. "The people also experimented 
with other diseases. 


1 This title is taken from MS 1934. Some of the authorities who are helpful in 
studying Arab medicine are Gordon, Leclerc, Qifti, and Usaybi‘ah. See also Browne, 
Arabian Medicine, Campbell, Arabian Medicine and Its Influence in the Middle Ages, 
Elgood, Medical History of Persia, Garrison, Introduction to the History of Medicine, and. 
Whipple, Role of ihe Nestorians and Muslims in the History of Medicine. These sources 
are listed in the Bibliography. 

* In the passage which follows it is impossible to learn from the Arabic text which 
Statements are quoted and which are paraphrased. 

3 “Pain” is al~dard, Another possibility here is al-darad (“loss of teeth”). 

^ Al-rüsan is identified, by different authorities, as “elecampane,” “Juniper,” or 
Paederia foetida, 
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Others have said, "When Hermes brought to light the other arts 
and philosophy, medicine was one of the things which he also 
developed." Others say that the people of Qü, also called Qülüs,* 
discovered it, and they verify this from the medicine which a mid- 
wife made for the king’s wife, whom she was with. Still others say 
that sorcerers were the discoverers, and others that it was the Baby- 
lonians, the Persiaus, the Indians, the people of al-Yaman, or al- 
Sagálibah.s 


Mention of the First to Speak about Medicine 

According to the opinion of Yahyé al-Nahwi, which is found in 
his history, there were eight leaders in succession to the time of 
Galen: Aesculapius the First; Ghürüs; — Minus; ` Parmenides; 
Plato (Flagun) the Physician;? Aesculapius the Second;!" Hippacrates 
the Second, Retainer of the Souls; and Galen, which means “the 
one at rest.” 


Yahya [al-Nahwi] said: 


The number of years from the time of the appearance of Aesculapius the 
First to the death of Galen was five thousand five hundred and sixty years. 
During these years there were intervals between each one of the cight 


5 Qifti, p. 92 L 17, makes it clear that this is meant to be Cos, 

è This was a general term, somewhat like Scythians, for the peoples of eastern 
Europe and central Asia, See Yágüt, Geog, IH, 405. 

7 For the legendary Aesculapius, sce Usaybi‘ah, Part t, p. 16. Maybe Ghürüs is 
meant to be Horus, but this is very uncertain. 

* Minus might refer to Menes, the Egyptian king of the first dynasty, who was a 
patron of medicine and whose son Athotis wrote on anatomy; see Gordon, p. 199. 

* Sce Wenrich, p. 125. This man cannot be properly identified in ancient litera- 
ture. 

19 This man may have been Herodicus, who was the teacher of Hippocrates and 
almost certainly one of the order of the Asclepiadac. 

71 This was the famous Hippocrates, the “Father of Medicine,” whom the ancients 
designated as Hippocrates the Second. 

9? Yabya al-Nahwi, who lived during the seventh century A.D. found these names 
and those which follow in some old manuscript. The author of AL-Fihrist (late tenth 
century), al-Qifti (1172-1248) and Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah (1203~70) quore these names 
with numerous variations in spelling; see Qifti, pp. 12, 13, 92, 93; Usaybi'ah, Part 
3, p. 2% For a list of ancient authorities, see Leclerc, I, 87-89, 231-58. 

From the statement in Al-Fihrist it seems evident that these medical authorities 
were of a somewhat legendary character, with only a few exceptions. 
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leaders. In connection with the medicine during these intervals, the 
persons between Acsculapius and Ghürüs" were Süranidüs, Maniyiis, 
Sáwiyüs, Mssaniyawiis, Suqridüs the First," Asfalüs, Saniadibalus, 
Aftimiyakhus, Aflatimün,!* Aghatuys,!? and Abicürus the Physician! 





Then he said: 


Between. Ghürüs and Minus there was an interval during which there 
appeared in connection with medicine Afaynürus, Sugridüs the Second, 
Abtifiin, Asqüris, Warrawüs, Asfatus, Mütimus, Plato (Flátun) the First, 
the physician; Hippocrates the First. 
He said: 
Between Minus and Parmenides there was an interval during which there 
appeared in connection with medicine Simaniis, Sáwárus,'? Harzatimus, 
Mous Stirinidiqts, Samtis, Miqnawtis the Second, Fitiflün, Souz. 
khus, Sünánüs,? Mimanikhus, and Parmenides. 
"Then there was an interval during which there were in connection 
with medicine, between Parmenides and Plato the Physician, Agran 
al-Afraghiti, Sijyus, Anqalus, Plus, Aghafütimus, Aksidiis, and Milastus.?? 
Between Flàtun (Plato) the First and Aeseilapius the Second there was 
an interval during which in connection with medicine there were Nilus 
al-Afrighiti, Themistius the Physician, Andromachus the Elder, 








?* Both manuscripts have al-pibb ("medicine"), whereas Flügel and Qifü, p. 12, 
have al-atibba’ ("physicians"). The same variation occurs in the paragraplis which 
follow. 

1 The names in the following lists are taken. from MS 1934, which differs from 
the other versions. In many cases it is impossible to know what the original name was, 
as few vowel signs are given. The names are badly garbled bnt are included in the 
translation to give an impression of what this curious passage is like. 

35 Perhaps Socrates the First, who cannot he identified. 

16 Possibly Philotimus. 

1? Usaybi'ah, Part 1, p. 22, spells the name Qalghimüs. 

18 The Greek name may be Epicutus, although this is obviously not the famous 
philosopher. 

1 Sce n. 9. 

99 Usaybi'ah, Part 1, p. 22, Í. 29, calls him Ghawanus. The texts differ greatly in 
connection with this passage. 

D See ibid, p. 22, which calls him Fülüs. 

2t Other versions have Syrians, evidently an error. 

* ‘The first name may be for Acron of Agrigentum, who was an ancient authority, 
but the other nates cannot be identifie 

?* These names look like Nilus, Themistius, and Andromachus, but apparently 
these men were very early physicians, not well-known ones of the same names who 
lived later. 
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Aflaghiirus,> Makhälns, Nastus, Menodorus,?* Ghilüs" Märätiyas, 
Afiraqlis the Physician,** Pythagoras the Physician, Malkhis, Fastus, 
Ghàlüs, Madhamnmus. è 


Ishāq ibn Hunayn said: 





The philosophers of this period who are remembered are Pythagoras, 
Diodes, Bárün,* Empedocles, Aglidus,? Tini? Yätäüs, Anaximenes, 
Sáwari?? Thales, and Democritus, who was contemporary with Hippoc- 
rates and his teacher Aesculapius [U]. 


He said that among the Greek poets there were Amyriis, Filaclis, 
and Maris. 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: We have mentioned 
a group of physicians whose books have not come down to us and, 
as far as we know, no book of whom has been issued in Arabic, 
until this our time. We shall now begin to mention the physicians 
who were authors and whose books have come down to us trans- 
lated into Arabic. We begin with Hippocrates, head of the physicians. 


Hippocrates™ 

He was Hippocrates, son of Heraclides, and one of the pupils of 
Aesculapius the Second. When Aesculapius died, there came after 
him three pupils—Maghatius, Warakhus, and Hippocrates?” When 


?5 "This could be Philagrius, 

* Menodorus is a guess. This is certainly not the first-century man of that name, 

” This name might be Gallus or Gellius in Greek. It is repeated below, perhaps an 
accidental duplication. 

P * e 4 R . 

* Usaybi'ah, Part t, p. 23, makes it clear that this name is possibly Hicrocles, 
though not the Hierocles described in the Biog. Index, 

D A guess for this name is Pyrrhon. 

3 Although this looks like Euclid, it is very likely meant to be some other name, 
such as Heraclitus. 

a Flügel joins this name to the next one, but MS 1934 separates the two names. 

# "This may be an unidentified Severus. 

95 "The first two names are probably meant to be Homer and Philocles. "The third 
name may be Horace, as h and m can be confused and the Arabs did not always 
distinguish between Greek and Roman names. Cf. Usaybi'ah, Part 1, p.23 

5! In Arabic this name is written as Bugrit, with a 119. But the won 


ut 






V s it is said 
^U are inserted in the manuscript, indicating that the name is sometimes spelled 
with a it. 

id “Hippocrates,” Enc. Brit., KI, $17, gives the names of the immediate pre- 
decessors of Hippocrates. These names and others given by Smith, CRBM, II, 482, 
do not seem to correspond to the first two pupils mentioned here. 
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SECTION THR 
Müghátius and Warakhus died, the leadership culminated with 
Hippocrates. 


Yahya al-Nahwi said: 


Hippocrates was nnique in his time. He was so perfect, snperior, and lucid 
in knowledge of the action of phenomena that he was proverbial as the 
“Physician-Philosopher.” His authority reached the point where people 
worshipped him. His life was a long one. He surpassed in the practice 
of analogy and experimentation, having such remarkable ability that no 
criticism resulted. He was the first person to teach medicine to strangers, 
whort he treated as his own children, fearing lest medicine might disap- 
pear from the world, as is recorded in the statement of his charge to the 
physicians who were strangers and to whom he indicated what prompted 
him so to act.9* 


From Sources Other Than the Statement of Yahya, According to 

Some of the Ancient Histories 

Hippocrates lived at the time of Bahman, son of Ardshir.3? 
When Bahman fell sick, he sent to the people of the land of Hippoc- 
rates, to-ask for his help. But they intervened, saying, “If Hippoc- 
rates is taken away from our city, all of us will emigrate or else suffer 
death without him.” So Bahman had pity on them, leaving bim 
[Hippocrates] with them. Hippocrates appeared during the ninety- 
sixth year of Nebuchadnezzar, which was the fourteenth year of 
King Bahman.5* 


We return to the account of Yahya: 


Hippocrates was the seventh of the eight who were in succession after 
Aesculapius, the first discoverer of medicine. Galen was the eighth and 


ine was the monopoly of a priestly order, but 
r his charge or oath, see Gordon, pp. 502, 517; 






38 Before Hippocrates’ time, medi 
he made it a science for all to learn. 
Usaybi'ah, Part x, p. 26. 

57 [n the legendary history of Persia, the name Bahman, son of Ardshir, was com- 
fused with that of Artaxerxes 1, Longimanus, who ruled Persia 465-425 B.C., at the 
time of Hippocrates, See Firdawsi, Shahnama, V, 281-825 Sykes, History of Persia, 1, 
146; Qifti, p. 93 L 15. 

38 This statement is either inaccurate or else estimated ia years of a special type, as 
Nebuchadnezzar ruled 604-561 3.c. and Artaxerxes I, 465-425 B.C. 
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with him there culminated the leadership. Galen did not come into con- 
tact with him because there were six hundred and sixty-five years between 
them. 


Yahya said: 


Hippocrates lived for ninety-five years. During sixteen of these years he 
was a boy who was learning, and for seventy-nine years he was a scholar 
and a teacher, When Hippocrates died, three children from. the fruit of 
his loins followed him. "They were Thessalus, Dracon, and Panaccia, his 
danghter, who was more distinguished than his sons.3® Among his 
grandchildren there were Hippocrates the son of Thessalus and Hippocrates 
the son of Dracon. 


According to [what is written in] the handwriting of Ishiq [ibn 
Hunayn], Hippocrates lived for ninety years. 
The Pupils of Hippocrates Who. Belonged to His Family, and 

Others besides Them 

Làdhan;? Müsarjus;! Siwari?? Maksiniis; Fülüs/4 the most 
eminent pupil of Masibiis; Istith;* Ghürus;' Sinbligiyüs;" and 
‘Thachalus.4* 





Commentators on the Books of Hippocrates: Those Who Came 
after Him until the Time of Galen?’ 


59. MS 1934 gives the daughter's name as Mand-Arstya, but m can be confused with 
hor p. See Biog. Index for references. 

4 The transliteration and identification of these names is guess work. Lidhan does 
not suggest any Greek name. 

31 Possibly a later authority such as Masarjawayh or Sergius of the city of Ra's 
al‘Ayn. 

32 Perhaps Severts. 

® Qifti, p. 94. 1. 4, omits the name, so it may be an error. 

** "This niay be a corruption for Herophilus or for Paulus Aegineta. 

55 If the preceding namé is meant to be Herophilus, this may refer to his younger 
associate Erasistratos, 

5* Probably Praxagoras. 

57 Almost certainly Simplicius. 

^5 Perhaps Thessalus, son of Hippocrates, 

49 See Qifti, p. 94, for a similar list, As most of these names can be identified, the 
Arabic forms are not given here. Evidently the title is misleading, as some of the 
persons ntention ed lived after the time of Galen. 
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Simplicius; Antyllus? Dioscorides the First; Timaeus the Pales- 
ünian;? Mantias; Erasistratus the Second, the analogist; Palladius, 
whose commentary applies to the "Aphorisms";**. and Galen. 


‘The Names of Hippocrates’ Books, with Their Translations, Exposi- 
tions, and Commentaries, Which Ones of Them Are Extant in the 
Language of the Arabs, and about Which Ones of Them Galen 
Wrote Commentaries? 


The Oath of Hippocrates [Hippocratis Jusjurandnm], with the com- 
mentary of Galen, which Hunayn [ibn Ishq} translated into Syriac, 
adding something of his own, and then Hubaysh and ‘isd ibn Yahyài 
translated it into Arabic, one section; Aphorisms [Aphorismi], with the 
commentary of Galen, which Hunayn translated into Arabic for 
Muhammad ibn Mia, seven sections;** Prognosis [Prognosticon], with 
the commentary of Galen---Hunayn translated the text into Arabic and 
then "Isi translated the commentary, also into Arabic; Acute Diseases [De 
ratione victus in mocbis acutis], with the commentary of Galen in five 
sections, three of which “Isa ibn Yahya translated into Arabic; Fracture 
[De fracturis et vinctura], with the commentary of Galen, which Hunayn 
translated into Arabic for Muhammad ibn Müsi, four sections. 

Epidemics [De morbis popularibus]---Galen wrote a commentary on 
the first part in three sections and on the third in six sections; Galen did 
not write any commentary on the fourth, fifth, and seventh parts, but he 
did comment on the sixth in eight sections, all of which ‘isa ibn Yahya 
explained in Arabic; Bodily Humors [De humoribus], with the commen- 
tary of Galen in three sections, which ‘Isä ibn Yahya translated into Arabic 





59 Cum, p. 94 1. 7, gives Nastis, and p. 337 describes this man as a tenth«century 
Christian in Egypt. Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 23 1. 27, mentions the name with the ancient 
physicians. Autyllus is a guess. 

èt ALFihrist; Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 34 l. 20; and Qifti, p. 94; give the name as 
"Timaeus, but it is probably an error, meant to be Timotheus Gazacus. 

3? The Arabic is Al-Fasiil, which is used by the Arabs to indicate the Aphorisms; see 
Wenrich, p. 98. 

D Compare these titles with Diels in Abhandlungen der Königlich preussischen, 
Article 4 (1905). pp. 3 Œ; Qua, p. 94; Usaybi'ah, Part 1, pp. 31-32; Wentich, p. 
97 ff; Leclerc, L 146, 231; Smith, GRBM, Il, 486. The translation of cach title is 
followed, in brackets, by the familiar Latin form of the original Greek title. 

55 Muhammad ibn Másá and Ahmad iba Miisi, mentioned in the next paragraph, 
were two members of the famons family of the Bandi Misi, great patrons of scientific 
translation and Greek culture in ninth-century Baghdad. 
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Medical Treatment® [De officina medici] Galen 
commented on three sections, which Hunayn translated into Arabic for 
Muhammad ibn Miisi; Water and Air [De aére, aquis, et locis], with the 
commentary of Galen in three sections Human translated the text 
into Arabic and Hubaysh ibn al-Hasan the commentary; The Nature of 
Man [De natura hominis], with the commentary of Galen in three 
sections-~Hunayn translated the text into Arabic and "Isi ibn Yalryà the 
commentary. 





Archigenes 
He was before Galen, who mentioned him in his book, being 
receptive to him. [Later, however,] he repudiated him. 


Galen®? 

Galen appeared six hundred and sixty-five years after the death of 
Hippocrates? and the leadership during his period culminated with 
him. He was the eighth of those leaders of whom Aesculapius, the 
discoverer of medicine, was the first. Galen's teacher was Arminus®* 
the Roman. He also drew upon Glaucus, to whom he addressed 
treatises and with whom he had debates. 

In the first section of his book Dispositions [De anatomiae]® he 
spoke about the fulfillment of responsibility, praising it. He came 
to a place in it in which he mentioned the people who were made 
wretched by the removal of their master. When it was demanded 


9» The Arab title is a transliteration of the Greek title Kar’ "Inrpetov. 

še Galen wrote a commentary on Archigencs' book about the pulse. Later, how- 
ever, he repudiated Archigenes’ works, as he felt that instead of explaining medicine 
they confused it. Galen then tried to accomplish what Archigenes had failed to do. 
In. Arabic the word for “repudiated” literally means “cut.” Sce Gordon, pp. 681- 
82. 

57 Sce Qifti, p. 122 f; Usaybi'ah, Part 1, p. 7r ff; Sarton, I, 301; Gordon, 
p. 697 ff, Smith, GRBM, H, 207; Wenrich, p.241; Diels in Abhandlungen der 
Königlich preussischen, Article 4 (1905), p. 58; Leclerc, I, 242; Galen, Medicorum 
Graecorum opera; Honayn ibn. Ishaq, Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
XVII, No. 2 (1925), 1-53. 

55 As Hippocrates died during the first half of the fourth century B.c. and Galen 
became known about the middle of the second century A.p., this statement is incorrect. 

D ‘This may have been Albinus, who taught Galen philosophy. In that case some 
careless scribe has cut down and discontinued the letter /, making it look like r. The 
name might also be Aretaeos, a medical authority contemporary with Galen. 

5? For this book about humors, see ibid., p. 49 (Arabic text), and Wenrich, p. 252. 
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of them that they should expose without prejudice their fricuds,*! 
mentioning their violations, they became resigued to misfortune, 
refusing to comply with this and enduring the most severe distress. 
This was during the year five hundred aud fourteen of Alexander. 
It is the most authentic mention made about Galen, his time and 
date in history. 


Another Account 

Galen lived during the time of the Kings of the Tribes, in the 
days of Qubidh ibu Sabir ibn Ashghin. It was nine hundred 
years from the death of Galen to our own time, according to the 
sum of the reckoning recorded by Yahya al-Nahwi and Ishég ibn 
Hunayn subsequent to him.* Galen was honored by the kings, often 
being [sent as] an emissary to them. He was a great traveler in 
different lands, seeking to improve mankind. Most of his journeys 
were to a Roman drei" for during his lifetime the king was ill, 
so that he often summoned him. 

Galen frequently mee with Alexander of Aphradosius; Alexander 
nicknamed him "Mulehead" because his head was so large. Galen 
died in the days of the Kings of the Tribes. Between the time of the 





* ‘The translation follows MS 1934, which differs slightly from. the other versions, 

62 The year $14 of Alexander indicates a year between A.D. 177, when Commodus 
was made Angustus, and Aw. 180, when Marcus Aurelius died. It is possible that 
“the removal of their master" refers to Marcus Aurelius’ death and that the informing 
on friends and misery refer to the reign of Commodus, who encouraged accusation 
and proscribed to death even some of the best citizens. 

© Qubadh ibn Sibir ibn Ashghin evidently means Kubid son of Shapiir son of 
Ashkān. It seems that the Arab historians did not know Persian history well. The 
Kings of the Tribes were the Parthian or Ashkänian rulers in Persia, "The Parthian 
king at the time of Galen was Balash, called Vologases; he ruled A.D, 147-91. Sec 
Rawlinson, Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, p. 323; Magie, Reman Rule in Asia Minor, 
pp. 660-62. 

This king seems to be confused with Kubàd (Shirwi), of the Sisinian dynasty, who 
became king 4.9. 628. Perhaps Kubad is called “son of Shapar” because fie was a 
descendant of Shápür, who was well known to the Arabs, “Son of Ashkin” may 
refer to the fact that the founder of the Sasinian dynasty married the daughter of the 
last king of the Ashkanian dynasty, Sce Firdawsi, Shahnama, VI, 194, 254, 327,357; 
VIIL 187; 1X, 3, 175. 

D As Galen died Am. 199 and AL-Fihrist was written at the end of the tenth century, 
this reckoning is inaccurate. 

5 "This almost certainly refers to Rome, Galen was called there on numerous 
occasions to care for Marcus Aurelius, his son Verus, and other persons. 
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Christ and his time there were fifty-seven years. The Christ (al- 
Masih), for whom may there be peace, preceded him.** 


Naming of Galen's Books with Their Translations and Commen- 

taries 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: It was the good 
fortune of Hunayn [ibn Ishaq] that the things which Hubaysh ibn 
al-Hasan al-A'sam, 'Isá ibn Yalrya, and others translated into Arabic 
were attributed to him, Hunayn. If we have recourse to the cata- 
logue of Galen’s books which Hunayn made for ‘Al ibn Yahya, we 
learn that most of the things which Hunayn translated were [trans- 


lated] into Syriac, although he may also have corrected and examined ; 


the Arabic of other people's translations. 


Confirmation of the Sixteen Books Which the Physicians Read in 
Successive Order’? 


Distinction [De variis medicorum sectis], translation of Hunayn [ibn 
Ishaq], one section; The Art [De arte medica], translation of Hnuayn, 
one section; To Tüthran on the Pulse [De pulsibus ad Tirones], transla- 
tion of Hunayn, one section;** "To Glaucus, on setting things in order for 
the healing of discases [De curatione ad Glanconem], translation of 
Hunayn, two sections;® five sections, Anatomy [De anatomiae libri Vi. 
translation of IJunayn; The Elements [De elementis], translation of 
Hunayn, one section; Temperament [De temperainentis], translation of 
Hhmayu, three sections; Natural Abilities [De facnltatibus naturalibus, 
translation of Hunayn, three sections; Causes and Symptoms [De 
morborum cansis et symtomatibus], translation of Hubaysh [ibn al- 
Hasan], six sections.7¢ 


*8 Galen was born A.D. 129, so that $7 years is an error. The names cited in the 
footnotes for this paragraph have not been included in the Biog. Index, as they are 
not properly given in Al-Fihrist, 

E? Sce OO. p. 129; Wenrich, p. 241 ff; Leclerc, I, 244 & Smith, GRBM, II, 
212-17; and the Arabic titles with German translations in Hunayn ibn Ishaq, 
Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XVIL No. 2 (1925), 153. 

$t "Füthran is very likely meant to be Tirones, but the name is not ín the Biog. 
Index as it cannot be identified with. certainty. MS 1934 adds Lubaysh at the end of 
the clause, but the other versions omit the name. 

5* This may be more correctly given as Ad Clauconem de medendi methodo. "This 
work should not be confused with the other book, also entitled Mendendi methodus, 
Scc Smith, GRBM, II, 216. 

7° MS 1934 has Efubaysh, though the other versions give Hunayn. 
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Knowing Diseases of the Internal Organs [De morborum internorum 
cognitioue|, translation of Hubaysh, six sections; large book of the pulse 
[Compendium pulsum], translation of Hubaysh, sixteen sections in four 
divisions—Hunayn translated one section into Arabic; The Fevers [De 
differentiis febrium], translation of Hunayn, two sections; The Crisis [De 
crisibns], translation of Hunayn, three sections; Days of Crisis [De criticis 
diebus], translation of Hunayn, three sections; Trick of the Cure [Medendi 
methodus|, translation of Hubaysh into Arabic—Honayn corrected the 
first six [sections]; the book has fonrteen. He also corrected the last 
cight sectious at the request of Muhammad ibn Misi.” Treatment of the 
Healthy [De sanitate tuenda], translation of Hubaysh, six sections. 





Books Other Than the Sixteen” 

"The Great Book of Dissection [De anatomicis administrationibus], fifteen 
scections—Lunaym [ibn Ishq], did not mention in his catalogue who 
translated it into Arabic, but I saw it as translated by Hubaysh (ibn al- 
Hasan]; Differences in Dissection [De anatomiae differentiis], translation 
of Hubaysh into Arabic, two sections; Dissection of the Dead Animal 
[De animalis mortui dissectione], translation of Hnbaysh into Arabic, two 
sections; Dissection of the Living Animal [De animalis vivi dissectione], 
translation of Hubaysh into Arabic, two sections; On Hippocrates’ 
Knowledge of Dissection [De Hippocratis scientia anatomical, transla- 
tion of Hubaysh, five sections; Aristatle’s Kuowledge of Dissection [De 
Aristotelis scientia anatomical, translation of Hubaysh, three sections; 
Dissection of the Uterns [De uteti dissectionil, translation of Hubays 
into Arabic, one section, 

Motions of the Chest and Lung [De motu thoracis et pulmonis], trans 
lation of Isifan ibn Basil into Arabic, with Hunayn's correction of his 
errors, three sections; Canses of Respiration [De respirationís cansis], 
translation of Istifan ibn Basil, with Hunayn’s corrections for his son, two 
sections; The Voice [De voce], translation of Humayn into Arabic for 
Muhammad ibu ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyàt, four sections; Movement of 





"1 "fhis work was probably spurious. It was very likely a collection of short 
accounts about the pulse; see Wenrich, p. 251 bottom, and Diels in Abhandlungen der 
Königlich preussischen, Article 4 (1905), pp. 86-88, for treatises which may have been 
included in this book. 

72 Qifti, p. 129, has “the last eight sections which Muhammad ibn Mäe? received.” 
MS 1934 gives the titles in the order as translated, but other versions place this book 
at the end of the list, 

3 CE Qifti, pp. 129-32. 
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the Muscles [De mota musculorum], translatian af Istifan, with the car- 
rections of Hunayn, two sections; Need far the Pulse [De usu pulsuum], 
translation af Hubaysh, one section; Need for Respiration [De respira- 
tionis usn], translation of Istifan~-Hunayn translated half of it—one 
sectian; Habits [De bono habitu], translation of Hubaysh, one sectian; 
Opinions af Hippocrates and Plato [De Hippocratis et Platonis placitis 
translatian af Elubaysh into Arabic, ten sections; Obscure Motions [D 
motibus abscnris}, translation of Himayn into Arabic, one sectian, 

The Plethara [De plenitudine], translation of Istifan, ane section; 
Benefits af the Parts af the Body |De usn partium corparis humani], 
translation af Hubaysh, with Hunaya’s corrections af his errars, seventeen 
sectians; The Best of Forms [De optima constitutione], translation af 
Himaya into Syriac and Arahic, onc section; Abnndant Good Things of 
the Bady [Dc bono corporis habita], translation of Hubaysh, ane sectian; 
Evil of an Uneven Temperament [De temperamenti inacqnalis vitio], 
translation of Hunayn, ane section; Medical Sünples [De medicamentis 
simplicibus], translation af Hunayn, eleven sections; Tumor [D 
tumoribus], translation of Ibrahim ibn al-Salt, one sectian; Semen [De 
semine], translation af Hubaysh, two sectious; Born at Seven Months 
[De septimestri partu], translation of Hunayn, ane section; Black Bile 
[De atra bile], translation af Istifan, one section; Weakness of Respira- 
tion [De difficili respiratione], translation of Hunayn for his son, three 
sections, 

Prognosis [De pracnotione], translation of ‘isa ibn Yahya, ane section; 
Venesectian [De venarum arteriarnmque sectione], translation of "Isi 
ibn Yahya, interpreted by Istifan and “Isa; Entaciation [De marasma], 
trauslation of Hunayn, ane section; Qualifications for an Epileptic Boy 
[Pnero epileptico consilium], translation of [Ibráhim] ibn al-Salt into 
Syriac and Arabic, ane section; The Strength of Nutriments [De alimen- 
torum facultatibus], translatian of Hunayn, three sectians; The Applica- 
tion of Alleviating Medicines [De adtenuante victus ratione], translatian 
of Hunayn, ane section; Chyme [De chyma], translation af Thabit 
[ibn Qurrah], Shamli, and Hubaysh inta Arabic, oue section; Ideas of 
Erasistratus about the Treatment of Diseases [Erasistrati de morbis curandis 
deliheratia],*? translatian af Ilunayn ibn Ishiq; Hippocrates’ Treatment 
for Acute Diseases [De victus ratione in morbis acutis ex Hippocratis 
sententia], translation of Hunayn, one section, 


Ei 





a 








%4 Chyme is partly digested food expelled from the stomach into the intestine. 
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Composition af Medicines [De medicamentorum compositione 
sccimdum locos et general, translation of Hubaysh al-A'sam, seventeen 
sections; Medical Simples Cannteracting Diseases [De antidotis], trans- 
latian of "Jä ibn Yalry4, rwa sections; ‘Treacle ta Baysan [De theriaca ad 
Pisonen:],"* translation of Yaliya ibn al-Batrig, one section; To "Thrasy- 
bnlus [Ad Thrasybuluii], translation af Hunayn, oue section; Exercise 
with a Small Ball [De parvae pilae exercitia], translation of EInbaysh, 
ane section; That the Excellent Physician Is a Philosopher [Quod 
optimus medicus necessaria sit quaque philosophis], translation | of 
Hunayn, ouc section; ‘The Authentic Boaks of Hippacrates [De genuinis 
Hippocratis libris], translation of Hunayn, one section; Barley Broth 
(Al-Huthth) in Connection with the Study of Medicine [Dc ptisatia], 
wanslatian of Hubaysh, one section; The Trial of the Physician [De 
medici tentatione],"? translatian of Hunayn, one sectian; What One 
Believes as an Opinion [De secta sua], trauslatian of Thäbit [ibn Qurrah], 
ane section; ‘The Praof [De demonstratione], which he camposed as 
fifteen sections, thase of them which are extant being~ 

A Man's Knowledge af His Own Defects [De animi vitiorum cogni- 
tione atqne medela], interpretatian af Tämä, with the corrections af 
Hinnayn, one section; Moral Custams [De morihus}, translation of 
Hubaysh; Benefit of the Superior fram Their Eneinies [Dc utilitate quam 
boni ex inimicis suis percipiunt], translation of Hubaysh, one sectian;?* 
What Plato Mentioned in the “Timaeus” [In Platonis "Timaenm" com- 
meutarii|—what is extant in Arabic? is one section with the translation 
of Hunayn, and the interpretation of Ishig [ibn Hunayn] of the three 
remaining ones; Strength of Spirit Depends upan Dispositions af the 
Body [Quod animi mares corparis temperamentum sequantar], transla- 
tian of EInbaysh, ane sectian; The First Mover Daes Not Move [Quod 
primus motar non moveatur], translation of Himayu, one sectian, and 
the translation also af sd ibn Yahyá and Ishaq; Introduction to Logic 
[lsagage in logicam], translation of Hubaysh, one section; The Mambo 














78 Sec Smith, GRBM, IL, 209 right-hand column, 214, sect. vil, no. 75. 

7? MS 1934 has this title writren twice here. Qifti, p. 131 L 11, gives it once, and 
MS 1135 omits it. Flügel gives it once but follows it with the title Exercise with a 
Large Ball. M 

7 Om, p. 131 1 13. Flügel, and MS 1135 have Mihnat al-Tabib ("The Trial of 
the Physician"). MS 1934 has what must be an error, Muhabbat al- Tabib ("Love of the 
Physician"). 






7? Literally, Benefit of the Best with Their Enemies. d 
59 Flügel, Qifüi, p. 131, and MS 1135 have "twenty," but MS 1934 is probably 
correct in giving “Arabic.” 


75 ‘The manuscripts place afkar ("ideas") before the name of Erasistratus, although 
Fligel omits it. 
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of Syllogisms [De syllogismorum numero}, translation of Istifan and also 
of Ishaq for “Alf ibn Yabyi; Second Commentary on the Books of 
Aristotle [Commentarius in secundum librorun: Aristotelis qui inscribitur], 
translation of Ishaq ibn Hunayn, three sections. 


Rufus before Galen 

He was from the city of Ephesus, living earlier than Galen, a 
leader in the profession of medicine. None of the members of the 
school of Rufus were superior to him? Among his books there 
were: 


Naming of the Organs of Man's Body [De corporis humani partinm 
adpellatione], oue section;® About the Cape on. Account of Which 
There Is Fear of Water |De cansis e quibus hydrophobia oritur], one 
section; Jaundice and Gall Bladder [De morbo icterico atque cholera], 
one section; Diseases which Appear in the Joints [De morbis qui articulis 
obveniunt], one section; Diminishing of Flesh, one section;** ‘Treatment 
of a Person When No Physician Is with Him [De aegrornm qni medico 
destituuntnr vivendi ratione], two sections; The Sore Throat [De 
gutturis dolore], one section; "The Medicine of Hippocrates [De Hippo- 
cratis medicina], one section; The Use of Drinks [De vini usu], one 
scction;?^ Treatment of Those Who Do Not Become Pregnant [De 
curatione sterilium], one section. 

Precepts for the Care of the Health [Propositiones de conservanda vale- 
tudine], one section; Epilepsy [De epilepsia], one section; Treacle as an 
Antidote [Theriaca], one section; Quartan Fever [De febri quartana], one 
section; Black Bile [De atra bile], two sections; Pleurisy and Inflamma- 
tion of the Lungs [De pleuritide et peripneumonia], one section; The 
Treatment [De recta vivendi ratione], two sections; Coitus [De coitu], one 
section; Medicine [De arte medica], one section; Works Accomplished 


D For Rurfus and his books, see Wenrich, pp. 221-24; Rufus of Ephesus, p. 
xxxvi; Leclerc, L 239-41; Smith, GRBM, HI, 669. As in the case of Galen, the titles 
in brackets are given in Latin rather than Greek, following the English translations of the 
Arabic. Magülah is translated as “section,” 

#2 "Members of the school of Rufus” is in Arabic al-Rüfustpün. 

53 Sce Rufus of Ephesus, p. 133 ff. 

*4 The original Greek title and its Latin equivalent have not been identified. 

55 Perhaps this is meant to be De medicamentis purgantibus. Sce Smith, GRBM, 
HI, 669 left column. 

95 This title is repeated five titles further in all versions of the list except Usaybi'ah, 
Part 1, p. 34. 
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in the Hospitals, one scction; Milk |De lact ] one section; 
Distinction, one section;** Coitus [De coitu], one section; The Virgins, 
one section;9? The Fig [De mariscis], one section; "Treatment of the 
"Traveler [De viatorum vivendi ratione], onc section; Halitosis [De oris 
foetore|, one section; Vomiting [De vomitu], one section;*? Deadly 
Medicines [De medicamentis lethiferis], one section; Diseases of the 
Kidneys and Bladder [De medicamentis in renum atque vesicac morbis 
adhibendis], one section.’ 

Is Much Drinking of Medicine at Banquets Profitable? [Utrnm multus 
adsiduusque medicamentorum usus prosit|;? Hardened Swellings [De 
scirrhis]; Memory [De memoria], one section; The Disease of Dionysus, 
Which Is Pus, one section; Wounds [De vulneribus], one section; 
Treatment for Old Age [De senum vivendi ratione], onc section; Pre- 
cepts of the Physicians [Praecepta medicorum], one section; Clysters 
[De clysteribus], one section; Parturition [De partu], one section; Dis- 
location [De luxatura], one section; Repression of Menstruation [De 
menstrnorum repressorum curatione], one section;** Chronic Diseases 
According to the Opinion of Hippocrates [De morbis chronicis secun- 
dum Hippocratis doctrinam], one section; Classes of Medicines [De 
medicamentorum ordine], one section. 








Philagrius 
Ishag ibn Hunayn did not mention him in The History of Physicians 
nor is it known in which period he lived. According to what I have 





51 "The original title has not been identified. 

85 "Phe manuscripts have af-farg, whereas Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 34, has al-firag; 
both forms signify “distinction.” Rufus of Ephesus, p. xxxvi, no. 41, and Leclere, I, 
240, give the title as De [a Distinction or De Hoquet. 

*® The Arabic Al-Abkar may also mean “The First Born.” The original title has 
not been identified, 

99 MS 1934 has an error, giving finstead of q in the word al-qay ("vomiting"). 

9. See Rufus of Ephesus, pp. 1 ff, 85 ff. 

“Banquets” (alwald’im) is found in MSS 1934 and 1135, Flügel contains an 
error with a note. 

® The original Greek title and its Latin equivalent have not been identified, but 
Leclerc, 1, 240, and Rufus of Ephesus, p, xxxvii, give Suppuration, Dionysus 
(Diyunüsüs) is mentioned by Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 34 L 9. Instead of referring to the 
legendary Dionysus, the name may refer to the physician of that name; sce Smith, 
CREM, I, 1045. 

95 Usaybi'ah, Part 1, p. 34 1. xo, gives the title as The Treatment of the Repression of. 
Menstruation. 
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seen affirmed in the last section [of a book written] in the hand- 
writing of ‘Amr ibn al-Fath, there were among his books:** 


To Those Unattended by a Physician [Qui medico destituuntnr], one 
section; The Affliction of Arthritis [De arthritidis morbo], one section; 
Calculi [De renum vel vesicae calenlo], one section; Yellow Water, 
one section;®* Affliction of the Liver [De hepatis morbo], one section; 
Colic [De morbo colico], one section; Jaundice [De morbo icterico], one 
section; Strangulation of the Womb, onc section; Sciatica (Irq al-Nisa’), 
one section;®? Cancer [De cancri morbo], one section; Making an Anti- 
dote for Salt, one section 29 The Bite of a Mad Dog [De morsu canis], 
one section;?? The Signs of Diseases [De morborum indiciis], five sec- 
tious; hnpetigo (Ringworm) [De impetigine], one section--Abü al- 
Hasan, al-Harrani translated it but did not finish it? To- about 
What Befalls the Gums and the Teeth [De iis quac gingivae dentibuque 
cidunt]-—Abiü al-Hasan al-Harráni translated it. 








Oribasius 

It is not known whether he lived before or after Galen, nor is 
mention niade of him in The History of PhysiciausJ9* Among his 
books there were: 


To his son, Eustathius, nine sections, trauslation of Hunayn [ibn Ishaq]; 
to his father Eunapius,!™ four sections, translation of Hunayn; Dissection 
of Abdominal Viscera [De membrorum anatomia], one section; "The 
Medicines Which Are Used [De medicamentis usitatis], translation of 
Istifan ibn Basil; The Seventy [Collectionis medicinalis libri LXX], one 
section, which Hunayn and ‘Isa ibn Yahya translated into Syriac. 


* See Biog. Index and Qifti, p. 261; Sarton, L 37; and Puschmann, Berliner 
Studien für chassische Philologie a. Archacologíe, V (1886), 74. 

95 This title is not found elsewhere. It may be the title which Leclerc, L 255, gives 
as Sérosité citrine, 

9! See Sprenger, p. 1011. The original titles here and preceding have not been. 
identified. 

95 The original title has not been identified. 

9* The manuscripts have ‘Addat al-Kalb al-Kalib (“The Bite of a Mad Dog"). 
Flügel and Wenrich, p. 296, omit al-kalib, which emphasizes the idea of madness. 

499 Flügel and MS 1135 have Abii al-Hasan al-Harrini, whereas MS 1934 has 
Abii al-Hasan ibn al-Harrani.. For this man see Biog. Index, Thabit ibn Ibrábim. 

101 The book of Ishág ibn Hunayn. 

wW: Smith, GRBM, HI, 44, gives the name Eunapius as that of an intimate friend 
of the physician. 
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The Names of a Group of Ancient Physicians? Who Wrote Only 
a Little aud Whose Dates Are Not Accurately Known 
Stephenus, Cassius, Nicolaus [of Alexandria], Marinus These 
were Alexandrians who wrote commentaries on the books of Galen, 
which they collected, abridging them and abbreviating their state- 
ments, especially in connection with Galen’s sixteen books. 


Awarus! 
He belonged to the period between Aesculapius and Ghiirus, and 
among his books there was Destructive Diseases, one section. 


Aflatun!®* 

He was the author of Cauterization. Iv is said that he was one of the 
persons from whom Galen derived knowledge. Among his books 
there was Cauterization, one section. It is not known who trans- 
lated it. 


Archigenes 
He lived earlier than Galen. Among his books there was The 
Disposition of Man, one section, the translator unknown. 


Magnus al-Hirnsi (of Bessa?" 

He lived hefore the time of Galen and was one of the pupils of 
Hippocrates, Among his books there was Urine [De urin], one 
section. 


Paul of Acgina (Panlus Acgincta) 
He was known as “the Obstetrician” and among his books there 
were: 


The Pandect [Dc medica syntagma], about medicine, translated by 
Hunayn, seven sections; Diseases of Women [De mulierum morbis]. 


193 Sce Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 103. 

194 For these physicians see Biog. Index. These identifications seem to be reason- 
able guesses, even though Cassius is given in Arabic as Jasitis and Galen commented on 
Marinus rather than Marinus on Galen. 

106 is physician cannot be identified. 

406 “This may be Philon of Tarsus, or Philotas of Amphissa, sec index. 

187 MS 1934 has an error, confusing / with o in the name, but the other versions arc 
correct. 
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Dioscorides of Anazarba 
He was called the "Traveler through the Lands.” Yahya al- 
Nahwi praised him in his book of history, saying: 


He was devoted to what is most precious,!99 the master of a brilliant 
spirit, serving humanity with great usefulness, fatigued but enthusiastic;19? 
a traveler throngh the lands, an examiner? of the sciences of medical 
simples which are gathered from the wildernesses, the islands, and the 
seas. He was, moreover, an illustrator of them, enumerating their uses 
even before looking into their applications. 


Among his books there was Herbs [De re herbaria], five sections. 
He added two sections about animals and poisons, but some say 
that these two sections were plagiarized (falsely ascribed to him). 
The translation was by Hunayn [ibn Ishaq], or some say Hubaysh 
{ibn al-Hasan]. 


Triton 
He was known as “the Adorner.” He was before the time of 
Galen but after Hippocrates. Among his books there was Adornment 
[Kosmtikos]. 


Alexander 

He was known as Trallianus and was Alexander the Physician, 
who lived before the time of Galen and among whose books there 
were: 


Diseases of the Eye and Their ‘Treatment [De oculi morbis eoramque 
curatione], three sections, which I have seen in an ancient translation; 
Pleurisy [De pleuritide], translation of Ibn al-Batriq for al-Qahtabi; 
The Suffár,* Worms, and Threadworms, Which Generaie in the 
Stomach [De taeniis vermibusqne qui in ventre nascuntur], an ancient 
translation, one section. 


88 Anfas means "the most precious.” Another possibility is anfus ("spirits" or 
"persons"). 

109 "The word translated "enthusiastic" literally means “well established.” 

19 The translation follows MS 1934, which unlike the other versions has al- 
smufattish examiner”). 

441 This man cannot be ider 
Muhammad is a possibility. 

15 "The suffar is a parasite which causes a yellow fluid in the intestines. 


ified with certainty, but al-Qabtabi Ahmad ibu 
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Syncellus 
Among his books there was The Wamb. 


Saranus the Physician 
His place is not known, but among his books there was Enemas, 
translation by Eustathius (Astith), with the corrections of Hunayn. 


From [What Is Written in] the Handwriting of Thabit about the 
Different Hippocrates 
When Thabit ibn Querah was asked how many Hlippocrateses 
there were he said 294 





‘The first ones who were descendants of Aesculapius were four in number: 
Between the first Hippocrates, who was the son of Gnosidicns, and Aescu- 
lapius there were seven ancestors." Between Aesculapius and the second 
Hippocrates, who was the son of Heradeides and grandson of the first 
Hippocrates, there were nine ancestors. This second Hippocrates lived 
at the time of the final years of the war of the people, designated by the 
Peloponnesus, 

Between Aesculapius and the third Hippocrates, who was the son of 
Dracon and the grandson of the second Hippocrates, there were eleven 
ancestors. Between Aesculapius and the fourth Hippocrates, who was the 


M8 In the Arabic text this name is written as Sisqalis. Syncellus is a guess. 
74 The sequence was as follows: 


Aesculapius 
Gnosidicus 
Hippocrates 
Heracleides 
Hippocrates I (the great physici 


= 


Thessalus Panaceia Dracon 
i 





i 
Hippocrates IV Hippocrates HI 


See Smith, GRBM, H, 482, 486. 

95 Although Flügel and MS 1135 give “nine,” the translation follows MS 1934 in 
giving “seven,” which js evidently correct. The passage which follows is freely 
translated, 
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son of Thessalus and grandson of the second Hippocrates, there were also 
eleven ancestors. The third and fourth Hippocrates were cousins; for 
that reason the number of ancestors between cach one of them and 
Aesculapius was the samo,!19 

It is necessary to understand4? that another [Hippocrates] entered into 
the lineage of these fonr Hippocrates, or that of Thessalus, son of the 
second Hippocrates.!5 "These five followed a course which made their 
work and their influence glorious. Even though some [of their works] 
were superior to others and more accurate in presentation, you will be 
so pleased with all of their books that you will undertake to write com- 
mentaries abont them, no matter to whom the book may be ascribed. 

It is said that the first Hippocrates was the first person to write about 
micdicine. He was the son of Gnosidicus and he composed two hooks:!1 
Fracture aud Dislocation [De fracturis]; Joints [De articulis]. 

The second Hippocrates wrote four books, which were: 
Prognosis [Prognosticon]; Aphorisms [Aphorismi]; the first section of 
Epidemics [De morbis popularibus]; the third section of Epidemics. 

The hooks which Galen recorded were eight, six of which have already 
been mentioned, They were: 
Fracture and Dislocation [De fracturis et vinctura]; Joints [De articulis]; 
Prognosis [Prognosticon]; Aphorisms [Aphorismi]; the first [section] 
of Epidemics [De morbis popularibus]; and the third [section] of it. 

"The two remaining books, which complete the number of eight 
volumes were: 
Atmospheres, Waters, and Countries [De aére, aquis, et locis]; Acute 
Discases [De ratione victus in morbis acutis], which was Barley Water 
[De hordei aqua]. 

It is said that in all parts of the earth the pupils of Aesculapius numbered 
twelve thousand, and that he nsed to teach medicine by word of mouth. 
The descendants of Aesculapius inherited the profession of medicine itil 








48 As Thessalus was supposed to have been the elder son, some authorities say 
that Hippocrates HI was the son of Thessalus and Hippocrates IV, the son of Dracon. 

"7 ‘The translation follows MS 1934, which has "understand," although the other 
versions have a different form. 

H% This is a fice translation of the text, which is not very clear and seems to have 
an error, as it speaks of Thessalus as the "father" rather than the "son" of Hippocrates 
H. See Smith, GREM, IL, 482-87, for the Hippocrateses other than the original four, 

‘O° In this list, as in the preceding ones, the Latin names are given in brackets, 
although the original titles were in Greel 

39 “Barley Water" was probably the title of one chapter or else part of the treat- 
ment. 
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this legacy of the medical profession diminished at the time of Hippoc- 
rates. He [Hippocrates] noticed that the members of the family and 
lincage had become scarce, so fearing lest the profession of medicine 
might die out, he began to compose books in an abridged form. 


Here ends the accaunt of Thabit. 
The Recent [Medical Authors] 


Hunayn 

Hunayn ibn Ishaq al-‘Tbidi was surnamed Abii Zayd. "The ‘Ibid 
were Christians of al-Hirah.?! He excelled in the profession of 
medicine and was a master of literary style in the Greck, Syriac, 
and Arabic languages. He traveled through the land to collect 
ancient books, even going into the Byzantine country. Most of his 
translation was for the Banü Misi, He died on Tuesday, the sixth 
day of Safar [the second Muslim month], during the year two hun- 
dred and sixty Jam. 873/74], which was the first day of Kaniin 
al-Awwal (December) in the year one thousand one hundred afd 
eighty-five of Alexander the Greek222 

The books which he wrote, other than his translations of ancient 
works, were: 





Rules of Declension, according to the schools of thought of the Greeks, 
two sections; Catechism of Medicine for Students—-Hubaysh al-A‘sam, 
his pupil, added to it; The Bath, one section; Milk, one section; 
Meats, three sections; Treatment of the Eyo, ten sections, excellent; 
Categories of the Diseases of the Eye, one section; Choice of Medicines 


97 Al-Hirah, the Lakhmid state, was before the time of Islám a buffer kingdom 
between the territories of the Byzantine Empire and the tribal lands of Arabia; sce 
Hitti, Arabs, pp, 82-84, 312; Cum, p. 172 bottom; Khallikin, 1, 188; Nicholson, 
Literary History of the Arabs, p. 39. 

Y Alexander became king 3361.0. The reckoning seems to he more accurate if 
given in the lunar years of the Muslim calendar. 

7? Cf Qifti, p. 173. This list supplements the books which YIunayn translated, 
already mentioned in AL d and listed in Efunayn ibn Ishäq, Abhandlungen für die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, XVI, No. 2 (1925), 1-53. 

#4 The title Rules of Declension was probably the Syriac grammar called Kéihabha 
D Angel, which alo contained a Syriac-Greck lexicon. ‘The second tide was 
probably the Ars parva, known in medieval times as Isagoge Johannitil ad tegni Galeni 
or Liber introductionis in medicinam. See Sarton, I, 611. 
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for Eye Diseases, one section; Treatment of Eye Diseases with Iron 
[Cauterization], one section; Organs of Nutrition, three sections; ‘The 
Teeth and Gums, one section; Coitus, one section; Care of a Convales« 
cent, one section; Knowledge of Pains (Maladies) of the Stomach and 
Their Treatment, two sectious; The Flow and the Ebb, one section; The 
Reason Why the Water of the Sca Becomes Salt, one section; Colors, 
one section. 

About urine, in the form of questions and answers, one section; 
Children Born after Eight Months of Pregnancy-—he wrote it for the 
mother of a child of al-Mutawakkil; Treacles, two sections; The Eye, in 
the form of questions and answers, three sections; Mention of the Books 
Which Have Been Translated, two sections; The "Categoriae," according 
to the opinion of Themistins, one section; his epistle to al- Tayfäris on 
the “Prick of the Rose”; The Ulceri?? and Its Formation, oue section; 
Deaths (Fates), one section; The Generation of Fire between Two Stones, 
one section; Formation of Urinary Calculi, one section; Choice of 
Proven Medical Simples, one section;?* To Abii al-Najm about "Col, 
culation of the Books," which Galen wrote.129 





Qusta 

He was Qustà ibn Liigi al-Ba‘labakki, who should have come 
before Hunayn [ibn Ishaq] because of his excellence and genius, as 
well as his superiority in the profession of medicine, but some 
colleagues have asked to have Hunayn precede him. Both men were 
of a superior type. 

Qusta translated a quantity of the ancient books. He excelled in 
many sciences, among which there were medicine, philosophy, 
geometry, calculation, and music, He was never subject to criticism, 
being a master of literary style in the Greek. tongue and excelling 
also in Arabic diction. 


325 "This of course was the work of Aristotle. 

128 See p. 699. 

37 MS 1934 has al-gariih (“ulcerated”), whereas Flügel gives al-garh (“ulcer”), 
with a footnote. 

Dr MS 1934 has al-mujarrabah ("proven"), which seems to be correct, although 
Qifti, p. 174 1. 4, Flügel, and MS 1135 have muliragah (“burning”). 

9? MS 1934 has Abū al-Najm; see Biog. Index for possibilities. ‘The other 
Manes have Iba al-Munajjim; this might be ‘Alf ibn Yahya, or, less likely, Härän 
ibn “Al. 
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He died in Armenia while staying with some kings there. From 

there he also replied to Abū ‘Isa al-Munajjim'° in. connection with 
his epistle about the prophetic mission of Muhammad, for whom 
may there be peace. While there he also wrote Paradise in History. 
Among his books, other than the translations, commentaries, and 
expositions, there were:'?! 
Blood; Phlegm; Yellow Bile; Burning Mirrors; Insomnia; about 
weights and measures; Government (Politics), three sections; The Causc 
of Sudden Death; Enemies; Knowledge of Numbness and Its Treat 
ment; The Days of Crisis; Diseases (Causes) of the Hair; "The Distinc 
tion between the Soul (al-Nafs) and the Spirit (al-Rth); Coitus; The 
Reason for the Blackness of Khaysh and Its Change from Sprinkling, 
Fans;9* about the fan and the causes of wind; about what the four 
humors have in common. 

Al-Farastin;!399 Inference from Observing Different Kinds of Urine; 
Introduction to Logic; Use of the Astrological Sphere; Rare Forms 
(Anecdotes) of the Greeks, which he translated; Exposition of the 
Greek Doctrines; Introduction to the Science of Geometry; his epistle 
about dye; his epistle about the rules of nutrition; Doubts about the 
Book of Euclid; Venesection, eighteen sections; Introduction to the 
Science of the Stars; The Bath; Paradise in History; his epistle about 
the solution to the problems of numbers in the third book of Euclid; 
his commentary on three and a half discourses on the book of Dío- 
phantus about numerical problems. 








Yübannàá ibn Masawayh 

He was Abii Zakariya Yahya ibn Masawayh, an excellent man. 
and a physician. who was preeminent among the kings as a scholar 
and author. He served al-Ma'mün, al-Mu'tasim, al-Wathiq, and al- 
Mutawakkil. Uhave read from [what was written in] the handwriting 


48 This was Ahmad ibn "AR ibn Yalry3 al-Munajjim. 

331 For the following list of titles, cf. Qifti, pp. 262-63; Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, pp. 244~ 
45; Leclerc E, 158. 

99$ See Sarton, L, 170, 183, 427. 

95 Akada’ ("enemies") here may mean “infections.” 

384 MS 1934 and Usaybi'ab, Part 1, p. 245, have khaysh, which is a kind of cloth 
often used for sacks. Qifti, p, 263, and Flügel give Habash (“Abyssinians”), which is 
probably an error, 

355 Flügel omits this title, 

488 This is a public standard for weights and measures. 
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of al-Hakimi, who said, "Ibn al-Hantdiin, the court com panion, made 
fun of Ibn Masawayh in the presence of al-Mutawakkil, whereupon 
Ibn Másawayh said to liim, ‘If in the place of your ignorance there 
were intelligence, it could be divided among a hundred black 
beetles so that cach one of them would be more intelligent than 
Aristotle " 

Yaby& ibn Màsawayh died — 


were 387 





-—. Among his books there 


Perfection and Completion; The Perfect; The Bath; Avoiding the 
Harm of Nutciments; Diarrhea; "Treatment of Headache Stupefaction 
and Giddiness; Why Physicians Have Abstained from Treating Pregnant 
Women during Certain Months of Their Pregnancy; Trial of the 
Physician; Feeling the Veins; The Voice and Hoarseness; Barley 
Water; Veuesection and Cupping; Black Bile; Treatment of Women 
Who Do Not Become Pregnant; The Toothpick and Dentiftices; 
Adjusting of Laxative Medicines; Fevers, diagramed;® Colic. 





Yahya ibn Sarafyin 

Everything which he wrote was in Syriac. He lived at the begin- 
uing of the regime.¥° His two books on medicine were translated 
into Arabic. 


The Large Pandect of Yübannà (Yahy3), twelve sections, translated; The 
Small Pandect, seven sections. 


‘Ali ibn Rabal, with Dä 

He was Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibu Sahl al-Tabari, and served as 
secretary to al-Mazyér ibn Qarin. But when he became a Muslim 
under the patronage of al-Mu‘tasim, he associated with him and his 
superiority became known at the conrt. As al-Mutawakkil included 








#7 Cf. Qifti, pp. 380-81; Usaybi'ah, Part 1, p. 183; Leclerc, 1, 108-9. 

Im Om, p. 381, Usaybi'ah, Part z, p. 183, and Flügel give Majassaf abe Uriiq 
(“Feeling the Veins”). MS 1934 does not mark the j. 

39 MS 1934 has a variation for Fevers. 

4° This probably refers to the Buwayh regime, which was established in al-"Iráq, 
A.D. 945; see Hitti, Arabs, pp. 470-71. 

iat “With 1” refers to the spelling of Rabal. "The translation follows MS 1934. 
Fliigel and MS 1135 have Zayl instead of Rabal; Qifii, p- 231, and Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, 
Pp. 309, have Raban. 
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him in his group of court companions, he was in an atmosphere of 
culture. Among his books there were: 
The Paradise of Wisdom--he wrote it in seven divisions and these 
divisions comprised thirty sections, each section containing three hundred 
and sixty headings; The Precious Object of Kings; Pandect of the Court; 
‘The Benefits of Foods, Drinks, and Drugs. 


‘Īsā ibn Masala 
He was one of the leading physicians, among whose books there 
were: 
The Potentialities of Nutriments; Whoever Is Not Attended by a Doctor. 
s Abū Bakhtishü' 


He was of the early period of the dynasty and was a man of a 
superior type." Among his books there was The Known Pandect, 19 





Salmuwayh ibn Bunan 
He was a inan of a superior type and preeminence who served al~ 
Mu'tasim, being so attached to him that when Salmuwayh died, 
al-Martagin said, “T shall be joined to him, for he kept me alive and 
took care of my body.” Among his books there were: — 





Bakbuch 

He was surnamed Abii Jibril and was the son of Jibril. He was 
well known, celebrated, and preeininent among the kings, serving 
al-Rashid, al-Amin, al-Ma'miin, al-Mu‘tasim, al-Wathig, and al- 
Mutawakkil. He learned more about medicine than anyone else, so 
that the caliphs entrusted their children's mothers to his care. 
Accounts abont him are well known. Among his books there was 
The Reminder (Testimonial), which. he wrote for his son fibril [ibn 
Bakhtishü']. 

12 There were many members of this famous Bakbtishü' family of physicians, but 
Al-Fihrist gives special attention to the ones who wrote books, ‘The family first 
became prominent at Jundi-Shipfir in southern Persia in connection with the medical 
studies there. Later its members were chiefly responsible for introducing Greek 
medicine to the court of the “Abbasid caliphs in al‘Iraq; see Hitti, Arabs, p. 309; 
Leclerc, 1,95; Usaybi'ah, Part 1, p. 123 ff». O'Leary, How Greek Science Passed to the 
Arabs, p. 149 f; "Bakhtisha'," Enc. Islam, I, 601; "Djundai-Sábür," Enc. Islam, I, 


1064. 
79? This may be instead “the pandect known as =- ^," with the title omitted. 
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Masih al-Dimashqi 
He was Abii al-Hasan. Nothing more than this is known about 
him. Among his books there were: ————— n 


Ahron the Priest 

Living in the first part of the regime [of Islam] he wrote in Syriac 
his book which Masarjis translated, Among his books there was 
The Pandect. He wrote it in thirty sections and Másarjis added two 
more sections to it. 


Masarjis 

He was one of the physicians, and he translated from Syriac into 
Arabic. Among his books there were: 
The Potentialities of Forms of Foods, Their Benefits and Injuries; The 
Strengths of Drugs, Their Benefits and Injuries. 


Sábür (Shápür) ibn Sah] 

He was the director of the hospital at Jundi-Shápür, and an excel- 
lent, learned, and preeminent man. Amon g his books there were 299 
Antidotes (AL-Agrabadhin) Employed im the Hospitals and Pharmacies, 
twenty-two headings; The Potentialities of Forms of Foods, Their 
Injuries and Bencfits. 

Sabiir ibn Sahl died as a Christian on Monday, nine days before the 
end of Dhü al-Hijjah [the twelfth Muslim month], during the year 
two hundred and fifty-five Ian. 869]. 


Ibn Qustantin 

His name was ‘Isd and he was surnamed Abū Misi. He was one 
of the most excellent of the physicians. Among his books there was 
Hemorrhoids, Their Causes and Treatment. 


‘Isä ibn Masarjis 
Among his books there were: 
Colors; Odors and Tastes. 


M4 For an account of the two books which follow, see Hamarneh, Sudhoffs 
Archiv fur Geschichte der Medizin und der Naturwissenschafien, XLV, No. 3 (October 
1961), 247-60. 
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‘hä ibn ‘Ali 

He was one of the pupils of Hunayn [ibn Ishaq] and an excellent 
man. Among his books there was The Benefits Made Use of from the 
Organs of an Animal, 


Hubaysh ibn al-Hasan al-A'sam 

He was a Christian, He was one of the pupils of Hunayn and 
one of those who translated from Syriac into Arabic. Hunayn 
pushed him ahead, increasing his importance, praising him, and 
taking pleasure in his translation. Among his books, in addition to 
those he translated, there was Appendix to the Questions of Hunayn + 


‘Isa ibn Yabya ibn Ibrahim 

He was one of the pupils of Hunayn and one of the successful 
translators. Among his books, other than those which he translated, 
there were; mo 





Al-Tayfiiri the Physician 

Hunayn [ibn Ishiq] translated. for him a number of books on 
medicine. He was preeminent and excellent, serving the caliphs. 
Among his books there were: - 





Al-Hallaji 

He was known as Yahya ibn Abi Hakam and was one of the 
physicians!® of al-Mu'‘tadid. Among his books there was: ‘Treatment 
of Anemic Bodies” Which Are Subject to Yellow Bile, which he wrote 
for al-Mu'tadid. 


Ibn Sahár-Bakht 

His name was ‘Isa and he was one of the people of Jundi-S à 
Among his books there was The Potentialities of Medical Simples, 
which was arranged alphabetically. 





H5 This was the book of Hmayn called Catechism of. Medicine for Students, Sec n. 
I24. 

48 “Physicians” (atibba") follows Flügel, MSS 1934 and 1135 have fibh ("medi 
cine"). 

147 MS 1934 has al-idán, which can mean “macer ing dissolving," or "giving 
birth to a puny child," The translation follows the MS 1135 and Flügel, which have 
al-ibdán ("bodies"). 
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Ibn Mahan 

He was known as Ya'qüb al-Sirifi. His time is unknown, bnt 
among his books there was Travel and Residence, about medicine, a 
delightful [book]. 


We Return to tlie Sequence after Hunayn 

We have recorded the persons who have been mentioned before 
this point [together], as they were similar in their scientific work and 
periods [of life]. Now we are going to mention those who followed 
Hunayn and to whom fell the leadership of the men of their 
profession. 


Ishq ibn Hunayn 

Abii Ya‘qiib Isháq ibn Hunayn was of the same type as his father 
in connection with excellence and accuracy of translation from the 
Greek and Syriac languages into Arabic. He was a master of Arabic 
literary style, even surpassing his father in this respect. He served the 
caliphs and. chiefs whoin his father served, but was attached to al- 
Qasim ibn ‘Ubayd Allah in a special way, being given such import- 
ance that he [al-Qasim] told him his secrets. At the end of his life 
he was stricken by paralysis aud died as the result of it. He passed 
away in the month of Rabi' al-Akhir [the fourth Muslim month], 
during the year two hundred and ninety-eight In. 910/11]. 
Among his books, other than. his translations of ancient works, 
there were: 


Medical Simples, in alphabetical order; The Pandect, a delightful [book]; 
The History of Physicians; Medical Simples, a delightful book, arranged 
alphabetically. 


Abii ‘Uthman al-Dimashqi 
He was Abii ‘Uthman Sa'id ibn Ya'qüb al-Dimasligi°° He was 
one of the good trauslators, and specially attached to ‘Alt ibn 


M46 “Followed Hunayn” might be more literally given as "were attached to 
Dua 

M9 In these titles, the word translated “delightful” is allai. Possible alternate 
translations are The Delightful Pandectae and The Delightful Medical Simples. 

99 This name is taken from Flügel. MS 1934 omits Sa'id; MS 1135 inserts the 
name ‘Umar after Sad. 
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Jsi [ibn D& iid ibn al-Jarräh]. His books, other than his translations, 
were: ——-—. 


Al-Sahix 

His name was Yüsuf [ibn al-Hakam] and he lived during the days 
of al-Muktafi. Among his books there was Pandect, which was 
known by his name and ascribed to him. 


AL-Razilil 

Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariya’ al-Rizi, from among the 
people of al-Rayy, was unique in bis time, unrivaled during his 
period. He gathered together information abont the ancient 
sciences, especially abont medicine, and he traveled through various 
countries. There was a friendship betweeu him and Mansiir ibn 
isma‘il, for whom he wrote the book Al-Mangüri!* 

Muhammad ibn. al-Hasan al-Warráq told me: 





When 1 questioned a man, one of the people of al-Rayy and an aged 
120,15 about al-Razi, he said to me, “He was an old man with a large 
sack-shaped head, who used to sit in his clinic! with students around him. 
Alongside of them were their students, and still other students were with 
them.15* A patient would enter and describe his symptoms to the first 
persons who met him. If they had knowledge [of what was wrong, 


B 






39 For brief English accounts of the life of al-Razi, sec “‘al-Razi,” Enc. Islam, IIT, 
1134; Elgood, Medical History of Persia, pp. 196 f£; Campbell, Arabian Medicine and 
Its Influence in the Middle Ages, 1, 65. See also Biog. Index. 

BE "Ibn Ismail" is incorrect. See n. 169. 

33 The phrase translated as “aged man" is literally “great shaykh.” As al-Razi 
lived until A.D. 925, an aged person who had scen him might have lived until the time 
of al-Nadim. 

155 "Phe Arabic word is majlis (“place of sitting"), which, here evidently refers to a 
place to which the sick came and where the students received instruction. Accord» 
ingly, "clinic" seems appropriate. 

35 The connecting word used to describe the proximity of the students to al- 
Rázi and in turn to one another is dën, The most likely explanation of this arrange- 
ment is that al-Rzi sat on a chair or stool with his elder students forming a semicircle 
in front of him. Then the younger pupils, who learned from the older ones, were 
seated on the floor in the rear. The students, both old and young, probably sat on 
straw mats unless they could afford sheepskins. 

W6 The word here translated as "patient" is al-rajul (“man”); “his symptoms" is 
literally “what is found." This colloquial passage is freely translated. 
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good], but if they did not [have the required knowledge], he would pass 
from them to others. ‘Then if they hit [upon the diagnosis, good], but 
if not, al-Razi himself would discuss the case. He [ul-Razi] was gencrous, 
distinguished, and upright with the people. Hle was so kindly com- 
passionate with the poor!?? and the sick that he used to bring them sub- 
stantial rations and provide nursing for them.” He went on to say, "He 
was never found when not noting and transcribing. I never went in to 
bim without sceing him transcribing, whether it was to make a rough 
draft ora revised copy, He had wet eyes because he ate beans so often, and 
he became blind at the end of his life. He used to say that he studied 
philosophy with al-Balkhi.”1* 


Account of the Philosophy of This Man [al-Balkhi}'*® 

This person was an inhabitant of Balkh who traveled through 
the lands, roaming about in various countries. He had a good 
knowledge of philosophy and the ancient sciences. It has been, said 
that al-Razi made claims to his books about these subjects. 1 have 
read many selections, written in his handwriting, about numerous 
sciences. They were rough copies and samples, not one of them 
being issued to the public as a completed book. It is said |how- 
ever] that books of his are in Khurisin. He was contemporary 
with al-Razi. 


A Man Known as Shahid ibn al-Elusayn!9? 

He was surnamed Abd al-Hasan and, although his philosophy was 
helter-skelter with regards to learning, this man had [properly] 
compiled books. Controversies took place between him and al-Razi, 
cach one pulling his friend to pieces. 


39 MS 1135 and Flügel give alfugara’ ("the poor"). Possibly MS 1934 is more 
correct in giving al-ghurabd" ("strangers")... 

358 MS 1934 has ‘ala falsafat al-Balkhi, literally "according to the philosophy of al- 
Balkhi.” Plügeland MS 1135 have al-falsafah’ ala al-Balkhif, meaning "the philosophy 
according to al-Balkhi." 

3* Aj.Balkhi may have been the son or relative of the man who follows, Shahid 
ibn al-Husayn; see al-Balkhi, ' Ali ibn Shahid, in Biog. Index. 

389 Shahid was probably the Shahid al-Balkhi mentioned later in this section; see 
nn. 179, 182. The passage is further complicated because some of the versions 
substitute Suhayl for Shahid. 
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The Books Which al-Rázi Compiled, as Quoted from His Cata- 
logue! 


The Proof [Analytica posteriora], two sections, the first in seventeen 
parts and the second in twelve parts; Spiritual Medicine, twenty sec» 
tions; That Man Has a Wise Creator, one section; Hearing of Exis- 
tences [Physica anscuitatio], one section; Introduction to Logic, 
which is Isngoge;**4 Collection of the Meanings of the "Categoriae" ; 
Collections of the Meanings of " Aualytica priora," to the Completion. 
of the Categorical Syllogisms; The Form of the World (Astronomy 
of the Cosmos; Refutation of Anyone Who Neglects the 
Distinctions of Geometry; Pleasure, one section; The Reason Why the 
Samiim Wind Kills Most of the Animals, one section 198 about what 
passed between bim and Sis (Sisinnins)the Manichaean;!** about autumn 
and spring; about the difference between a vision of warning and the 
ordinary types of visions; Doubts concerning Galen; Methods of Sight; 
Refutation of the Contradiction of Medicine of al-Nashij9* That the 
Art of Alchemy Is Closer to What Is Necessary than to Things Prohibited. 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: This [last tide] is 
one of the twelve books, all of which are mentioned in. the proper 
place in this volume, as are also the rest of his books abont the Art 
[alchemy]. Whoever desires to know about this subject may look 
into the tenth chapter, if Allih Almighty so wills.1°* 


481 Compare with the lists of titles given by Qifti, p. 273; Usaybi'ali, Part 1, p. 
315; Birüni, Risdlah, p. 5; Leclerc, I, 350; Elgood, Medical History of Persia, p. 198. 
‘The first, fourth, sixth, and seventh titles in the list refer to the books of Aristotle. 

102 The translation follows MS 1934. Flügel does not give the title properly. 
Usaybi’ah, Part y, p. 315 l. 19, gives the book as Tibb al-Nufts ("Medicine of the 
Souls"). 

389 Here the Arabic is Sam abKiydn ("Hearing of Existences"). The Physica 
auscultatio of Aristotle is as a rule entitled Al-Sama’ al-Tabi't ("Natural Hearing"). 

184 This is very likely based on the famous "Isagoge" of Porphyry. 

165 This is a hot wind which causes much damage. 

188 This was probably a contemporary of al-Rāzi who had the same name as the 
well-known disciple of Mani, Sis. 

167 This was probably al-Nash? al-Akbar. Iu Usaybi'ah, Part 1, p. 316 top, it is 
explained that this book was about The Ten Questions; cf. The Ten Difficult Ques- 
tions in Chap. VII, sect, 1, near n. 147. 

16$ For al-Razi’s work in connection with alchemy, see Chap. X, n. 174. 
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Coitus, one section; Al-Mansüri about medicine and addressed to 
Mansür—it included ten sections;  Al-Hawi [Continens], also 
called the Compilation Encompassing the Art of Medicine! this 
book is divided into twelve divisions: The first of its divisions. is 
about treatment of the sick and diseases; the second division is about 
caring for the health; the third division is on beautifying,!?! bone setting, 
and operations; the fourth division is about the potentialities of drugs 
and nutriments, and all of the substances required for medicine; the fifth 
division is on compounded drugs; the sixth division is about the 
art of medicine; the seventh division is about the dispensing!” of medi- 
cine and drugs, their colors, tastes, and odors; the cighth division is 
about bodies; the ninth division is on weights and measures; the tenth 
division is about dissection and uses of the organs [physiology]; the 
eleventh division is on natural causes according to the art of medicine; 
the twelfth division is an introduction to the act of medicine in two 
treatises—in the first there are the medical terms and in the second, the 
fundamentals of medicine. 

On accounting for Goler: extant books which arc not mentioned by 
Ham or Galen in his catalogue, one section; that clay in which one is 
immersed is beneficial, one section; that excessive heat harms bodies, one 
section; about the reasons which turn the heart of people from the best 








18% "This was the Liber Almansoris of medieval Europe. It was presented to Mansür 
ibn Ishaq iba Abmad. 

‘There are differences about the name. In the Flügel version the name Mangiir is 
followed by “ibn Ismail.” Qifüi p. 274 top, omits reference to the father. Birüni, 
Risálah, p. 6, gives Mangür ibn Asad, governor of Khurisin. Ugaybi'ah, Part 1, p. 
317 l. 18, has Mansür ibn [sbáq ibn Isma’il iba Ahmad, ruler of Khurisán. MS 1934 
has a blank after Mansür, but some scribe has inserted “ibn Ismà'l" below the line, 
while another scribe has inserted, above the line, "ibn Nüh ibn Nasr, from the kings 
of the Siminid dynasty." This last-mentioned man, Mansür ibn, Nüh ibn Nasr, was 
the Simard ruler of Khurásan, A.D. 961-76; see "Sámanids," Enc. Islam, 1V, 122; 
Lane-Poole, Moliammadan Dynasties, p. 132. 

Yäqüt, Geeg., M, gor L 17, has Abi Salih Mansür ibn Ishaq iba Ahmad ibn Asad, 
the governor at al-Rayy, to whom the book. was presented, A.D. 903. Elgood, 
Medical History of Persia, p. 201, also states that the man was Mansfir ibn Ishaq, the 
governor at al-Rayy, These last two references seem to be correct. 

179 This book was especially famous. For a modern Arabic edition, sec Riazi, 
Kitab al-Hawi fi al-Tibb. Sce also Birüni, Risalah, p. 6. 

72 Hügel and MS 1135 do not give this form clearly. MS 1934 has what seems 
to be zinah (“beautifying”), perhaps referring to the repair of injuries, removing 
growths, and the like. lt might also be raynah (“wine”) used for wounds. 

3% This word is badly written, but saydalah (“dispensary”) must be the word 
meant, 
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to the most contemptible of physicians; Which of the Fruits and the Forms 
of Nutriments Take Precedence and Which Come Last; against Ahmad 
ibn al-Tayyib, concerning his refutation. of Galen about bitter taste; a 
refutation of al-Misma‘l [Misma‘ ibn ‘Abd al-Malik] the theologian, 
abont his rejection of upholders of primordial matter; a refutation of 


Jarir, the physician, concerning his disagreement about the Damascus 


malberry as coming after the melon} concerning the refutation of the 
book to Anebos by Porphyry, about explaining the Aristotelian doctrines 
on theology;!^* Void and Fullness, Which Are Time and Place; the 
small book on theology; Matter, Absolute (Primordial) and Divided. 
To Abii al-Qásim al-Balkhi, with an addition to his answer and to the 
reply to this answer; Smallpox and Measles; Stones in the Kidney 
and Bladder; To Whoever Is Unattended by a Physician; ‘The Medicines 
Which Can Be Found Everywhere; Kingly Medicine (The Royal Book 
of Medicine); Dividing and Diagramming; an abridgment of Galeu's 
large book on the pulse; refutation of al-Jahiz concerning the defici ency 
of medicine; contradiction of al-Jahiz in connection with bis book on the 
excellency of theology; Paralysis; Facial Paralysis; The Form of the 
Liver; Gout (Arthritis) and ‘Arq al-Madini;"* The Form of the Eye; 
The Testicles; The Form of the Heart; ‘The Form of the Orifice of the 
Ear; Pains (Afflictions) of the Joints, twenty-two parts; Materia Medica; 
Criticism and a Frank Statement about the Mu’tazilah; Bitter Cucimber; 
Mode of Nutriments; Substitution of Medicine; The Properties (Charac- 
teristics) of Phenomena; the large book on Primordial Matter; The 
Reason for the Standing of the Earth in the Middle of the Celestial 
Sphere; The Reason Why the Celestial Sphere Moves in Its Rotation; 
refutation of “Spiritual Medicine,” against al-Tammár;"? That It Is 
Impossible for the World to Continue in the Forni in Which We Observe 











75 Usaybi'ah, Part 1, p. 317 1. 8, explains that Jarir made a famous attack on the 
emir Ahmad ibn Isina'il in connection with the Damascus mmer, 

7 This probably refers to Porphyry's Lettera ad Anebo. 

355 This was the famous monograph called De variolis et morbiliis in medieval 
Europe; sec Sarton, I, 609. 

17è "Arg al-Madinit Let. Maia) is a parasite called Filaria medinensis, which forms a 
sore on the skin. See Sprenger, p. 1011 bottom; Dozy, Supplément, Il, x19. 

1? The Flügel version; Qifti, p. 275 L 9; and Usaybi'ah, Part 1, p. 316 bottom, 
give Ibn dame, whereas MS 1934. has al-Tantmár and MS 1135 has Ibn ab 
Tammür. Al-Tammir may be ‘Aff ibn bes? iba Mitham al-Tammis, the first 
theologian of the huimah sect; see Chap. V, sect. 2, n. 4.. Bírüni, Risälah, p- 12 no. 
79, speaks of Husayn al-Tammár, a name which canttot be identified, 
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Antoninus, in the first year of his reign. Ibn Daysdn appeared about 
thirty years after Marcion. He was called Ibn Daysin because he was 
born by a river named Daysán.4» 

Mani asserted that he was the paraclete'* about whom Jesus, for 
whom may there be peace, preached. Mani derived his doctrine 
from the Magians and Christians. In a similar way, the script with 
which he wrote books about religious subjects was derived from 
Syriac and Persian 

Before he met with Shipiir, Mani traveled in the land for about 
forty years. Then he called upon Firiiz, the brother of Shapür ibn 


ashir, and Firüz brought him into the presence of his brother, 
ür.48 






S 

The Manichaeans say that when he [Mani] came into his presence 
there were on his two shoulders what resembled two lamps of light. 
When. be [Shapiir] beheld him, he exalted him and he was magnified 
in his cyes. He had originally expected to assault and kill him, but 
when he encountered him he felt in awe of him and was well dis- 
posed towards him. Then he asked him why he had come and 
promised that he should return to [an audience with] him. So Mani 
asked for a number of requirements, among which there were that 
he [Shápür] should show favor to his [Mäns] companions in the 
provinces and the rest of the kingdom, aud that they should have the 
right to travel wherever they might desire throughout the land. 
Shapiir granted hin all that he requested, so that Mani carried his 
propaganda to India, China, and the peoples of Khurasin, appointin g 
a disciple of his for each reien Am 


44 Bor the Daysün River, sce Yáqüt, Geog., HI, 860 bottom; Flügel, Mani, pp. 
150 ff. 

155 Sce Birüni, Chronologie ortentalischer Volker, p. 207 1. 19; Burkitt, Manichees, 
p-94; Flügel, Maui, p. 163. 

447 For the script, sce Chap. L sect. 1, near n. 72; Flügel, Mani, pp. 166-70, Cf. 
Burkitt, Manichees, pp. 73-91. 

M6 Puech, pp. 44-46, suggests that when Mini first proclaimed his mission Shüpür 
was unsympathetic, so he traveled until Sbápür finally gave his patronage. The period 
could not have been forty years. It is reasonable to believe that the King’s brother 
persuaded Shápür to favor Mani. 

142 For the missionary activities, see Puech, p. 48. It is possible that Mini reached 
India, or at least sent a disciple there, but “China” probably refers to the Oxus River 
region of central Asia. 
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Mention of What Màni Taught, His Statement about the Nature of 
the Ancient One, Blessed aud Exalted, about the Formation of 
the World, and about the Wars Which Occurred between the 

Light and the Darkuess 

Mani said, “The origin of the world was [composed of] two 
elements, one of which was light and the other darkness. Each of 
them was separated from the other. Light is the great [element] and 
the first, but not in quantity. Itis the deity the King of the Gardens 
ofLight!9? It has five worlds: forbearance, knowledge, intelligeuce, 
the unperceivable!™ and discernment? It has also five other 
spiritual qualitics, which are love, faith, fidelity, benevolence, 
and wisdom.” 

He [Mani] stated, “Together with bis attributes he [Light] is 
eternal, With him are two eternals, one of which is the sky (atmo~ 
sphere) and the other the carth?” Maui also said, "The worlds of 
the sky are five: forbearance, knowledge, intelligence, the unper- 
ceivable, and discernrnent.!4 The worlds of the earth are the ether 
(zephyr), wind, light, water, aud fire, The other existence, which is 
Darkness, has five worlds: clouds, flame, pestilential wind, poison, 
and obscurity." 

Mani said, “The light shining existence was contiguous with the 
dark existence, with no barrier between them. The Light contacted 














10 C£ Shahrascini (Haarbriicker), Part t, p, 286. Sec also Flügel, Mani, pp. 175- 
78; the Flügel edition, p. 329 nn. 1-5; Christensen, L'Iran sous les Sassanides, p.178; 
Colpe, pp. 60, 62, 125. 

9 MS 1135 has ghayfh ("rain," "giving vegetation"). ‘The translation is from 
MS 1934, which gives ghayb (unperceivable"), here signifying what God. alone 
knows until he reveals it to à prophet. 

359 Puech, p. 75, gives these five as “intelligence, raison, pensée, réflexion, volonté," 
Burkitt, Manichecs, p. 19, suggests, "sense, reason, thought, imagination, intention," 
Compare Flügel, Mani, pp. 183-85; Colpe, p. ror. 

15. MS 1934 gives mawaddah (“benevolence”), whereas MS 1135 and Flügel have 
mar al (“virility”). Sce “Manichaeism,” Enc. Brit, XVII, 373, for light on this 
passage. 

14 This list is a repetition of the one already given. Colpe, pp. 17-18, points out 
that the author of ALFilrist probably used more than one source. 

1 Burkitt, Manichees, p. 24 bottom, explains that af-nasi (“zephyr”) is here used 
to mean “ether.” See also his appendix, p. 107. Instead of “poison” Shahrastini 
(Haarbrücker), Part 1, p. 287 top, has "smoke." Sce also Puech, p. 77; Flügel, 
Mani, pp. 186, 205; Colpe, pp. 23, 26. 
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ess on its surface.!58. The Light is limitless in height, as well 
as to the right and the left, while the Darkness is limitless in depth, 
and. also to the right and left.” 

Mani said, "From this land of Darkness there was Satan (al~ 
Shaytán), who is not eternal in his own person, but the elements of 
his ingredients are eternal. These elements of his ingredients became 
compounded and brought Satan into existence. His head is the head. 
of a lion and his body like the body of a dragon (great serpent). 
His wing is like the wing of a bird, his tail like the tail of a great fish, 
and his four fect like the feet of a beast of burden.” After this Satan, 
who is called the Ancient Devil (Iblis al-Qadim), had been formed 
from the Darkness and had swallowed, gulped down, and corrupted, 
passing from right to left and descending below, while all the time 
corrupting aud slaying anyone who opposed liim, he coveted the 
upper regions, secing the flashings of the Light and contesting them. 
Then beholding them raised on high, he trembled and they inter- 
mingled with him,9* coming into contact with his ingredients. 
Thus as he coveted the upper regions, the Light World discerned 
Satan’s state of mind*** and what he desired of slaying and corruption. 
So after it had come to know about him, it [the Light World] made 





him known to the world of discernment, then to the world of 


knowledge, then to the world of the unperceivable, then to the 
world of intelligence, and then to the world of forbearance."19e 
He [Mini] said, “Then it [the Light World] inforined the King 
of the Gardens of Light! about him and plotted for his subjec- 
tion." He said, “These warriors of his were able to defeat him, 


88 “Surface” evidently signifies the frontier between the realms of Light and Dark- 
ness; sce Puech, p, 75 bottom. There are variations in MS 1135 which are cvidently 
errors. 

9? Scc Flügel, Mani, p. 105; Colpe, p. 28; Widengren, Uppsala Universitets 
Arsskrift, No. 3 (1946), p. 31. Wider igren, ibid., pp. 32 fF. throws much light on other 
subjects connected with Mani. 

#8 The Arabic phrase means “one with the other.” This evidently refers to the 
particles of light mingling with those of evil. 

DP "Phe Arabic word translated as “state of mind" is amr, which literally means a 
"matter" or “affair.” 

15? This is a difficult passage which merits further study and perhaps a different 
interpretation. 

48) What has already been said indicates that this is the supreme deity. 

12 See Shahrastani (Haarbrücker), Part 1, p. 288; Puech, p. 76. 


























"ON ONE +9 
but he wished to gain the mastery in this affair by himself, So by the 
spirit of his felicity! by his five worlds and his twelve ingredients, 
he generated an offspring, who was the Primal Man,!s* appointing 
him to combat with the Darkness." 

He said, “The Primal Man clad himself with five principles, ®* 
which are the five deities: the ether (zephyr), wind, light, water, 
and fire. He took them as armament. The first thing that he put 
on was the ether, then he harnessed over the vast ether (zephyr) the 
courageous’ light, girding over the light the water-possessing 
dust, and covering [it] with the blowing wind. ‘Then, taking the 
fire in his hand as a shield and spear, he descended rapidly!*? until 
he stopped at the brink, close to the belligerents.” 

“Thereupon the Ancient Devil (Iblis al-Qadim) repaired to his 
five principles, which are the smoke, flame, obscurity, pestilential 
wind, and clouds;9* arming himself with them and making them 
a protection for him. Upon his coming into contact with the Primal 
Man, they joined in battle for a long time. The Ancient Devil 
mastered Primal Man and took a swallow from his light, which he 
surrounded with his principles and ingredients.”#¢* 

“Then the King of the Gardens of Light sent after him another 
deity, who delivered him, overcoming the Darkness. This one 
whom he sent after him was called the Man Beloved of the Lights.17° 
He descended and rescued the Primal Man from the lower regions, 


488 Sce Jackson, Journal of the American Oriental Society, XLIV (1924), 65. 

464 MS 1135 has variations, apparently errors. For the Primal Man, and variations 
between Al-Fihrist, Shahrastini (Haarbriicker}, Part 1, p. 288, and other authors, see 
Colpe, pp. 37-39- 

1 "Principles" is afnds. For these five deities, sce Colpe, p. 20. 

166 "The word translated as “courageous” is al-mushayya' in MS 1934. Flügel and 
MS 1135 give instead what seems to be al-mushigh, which usually means “clad in a 
coat of inal,” but might also have the meaning of “giving benefits." 

+6? Plügel and MS 1135 both insert "from the gardens" at this point. 

155 In this list “smoke” replaces “poison” in the list already given. Colpe, p. 40, 
believes that this is not as close to the original source as the first list. 

468 Sec Shahrastáni (Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 288; Puech, p. 77; Hügel, Mani, pp. 
205 ff. 

17 "Beloved of the Lights" is al-Insin Habib al-Amwar. "This person is mentioned 
only once and it is not clear who he is intended to be, Cf. Calpe, p. 43. 
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together with what he took and made prisoner from among the 
spirits of Darkness, "1! | 

He said, "Then al-Babijah!?? and the Spirit of Life! journeyed to 
the brink, where they looked into the depths of that nether hall and 
saw Primal Man and the angels, whom the Devil (Iblis) and the 
exceedingly evil satanic creatures and iniquitous life bad sur- 
rounded." He said, "The Spirit of Life called to Primal Man with 
a raised voice, which was like lightning iu its swiftness and which 
became another deity. "179 

Mani said, "When the Ancient Devil was entangled with Primal 
Man in battle, the five ingredients of Light were mixed with the 
five ingredients of Darkness. The smoke mingled with the ether 
(zephyr) from which there was this nixed etber 179 What there was 
in it of delight and quicting for!?? souls and the life of animals was 
from the ether, whereas what there was in it of perdition and disease 
was from the smoke, The flame mixed with the fire’? and what 
there was in the of burnings, perdition, and corruption was from 
the flame, while what was in them of light and illumination ‘was 
from the fire. The light mixed with the darkness and what there 


UL Cf, Puech, p. 78. 

W8 Flügcl has al-Bahjah, whereas MS 1934 gives al-Bahijah, Sec Jackson, Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, XLIV (1924), 61-64; Puech, p. 28. Al-Bahijab means 
“Joyfilness,” and is also spoken of as Mother of Life or Mother of the Living and 
related to the Spirit of Life, Colpe, pp. 31-33, explains how sources other than 
Ab-Fibrist tell that she was the mother of Primal Man, who sent him off to fight. 
She also helped to create the finite world by binding the hands and feet of the archons, 
Moreover, she dispatched the supernatural agent Jesus to give the gnosis. She plays 
another part by serving as an intermediary for the faithful when they die and return 
to the Light World. ‘The translation follows MS 1934 in separating her game and that 
of the Spirit of Life with a conjunction, so they seem to have been different gods. 

1 Puech, pp. 78-79, calls the Spirit of Life l'Esprit Vivant, and says it was subsc- 
quently called Mihryazd and Demiurge. 

c: “Satanic creatures” (al-rajaziyiin), is probably correct, though Flügel has a, 
zajariyiin ("crying out reproof”), For this passage see Barkitt, Manichees, pp. 24-28; 
Flügel, Mani, p. 208. Cf. Boyce in Henning, pp. 44-34; Puech, p. 78. 

4% This voice was called Xróshtag; see Puech, p. 78. Colpe, pp. 59-60, gives 
notes about the subordinate deities and angels. 

178 “Smoke” is confused with "poison" and al-nasīm (“zephyr”) refers to "ether." 

177 The word translated "for" is ‘an, the meaning of which is not clear. Cf. 
Flügel, Mani, p. 213. 

eS Flügel inserts “and from them was fire," but MSS 1934 and 1135 omit these 
words. 
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was in them??? of such dense bodies as gold, silver, and their like, 
and also what there was-in them of purity, beauty, cleanliness, and 
usefulness, was from the light. What there was in them of filth, 
grime, grossness, and harshness was from the darkness. ‘The pesti- 
lential wind mixed with the [good] wind, and what there was in 
them of usefulness and delight was from the [good] wind, whereas 
what there was in them of grief, bfinding!*? and injury was from the 
pestilential wind. The clouds mixed with the water, from which there 
was this water, Whatever was in it of purity, sweetucss, aud delicacy 
for the soul was from the water, while what was in it of suffocating, 
strangling, perdition, and corruption was from the doud "191 

Mani said, "After the five principles of Darkness had mixed with 
the! principles of Light, Primal Man descended to the depth of the 
abysinal [pit] and cut the roots of the principles of Darkness, so 
that they should not increase. Then he turned away, ascending to his 
post in. the field of war.” He said, “Then he commanded some of 
the angels to draw out this inixture to [a place] aside from the Land of 
Darkuess, near to the Land of Light. So they hung them [the mixed 
ingredients] ou high. Then he caused another angel to arise and to 
him he handed over these mixed ingredients.” 

Mani said, “The King of the World of Light commanded one of 
his angels to create this world and to build it from those mixed 
particles, so as to resene the particles of Light from those of Darkness. 
So they built ten heavens and eight carths.1" He made one angel 
responsible for bearing the heavens and another for raising up the 
earths. For cach heaven lie made twelve gates and vestibules, large 
and broad. Each oue of the gates was similar to its companion and 
facing it, with two doors for cach one of the vestibules. For each 
one of the doors of these vestibules he made six thresholds, with 

179 fn many of the passages “Light” and “Darkness” seem to signify divinities not 
very different from the Zoroastrian Ormuzd and Ahriman. Here the words are not 
capitalized, as they apparently refer to ingredients. The translation of this passage 
follows MS 1934: Flügel and MS 1135 have variations, 

1399 MS 1135 has sharar, perhaps meant to be sharir ("evil"); Flügel has af 
("blinding," “destroying”), and MS 1934 has, badly written, what looks like fathwir 
("exciting revolt"). 

381 Sec Colpe, pp. 41-42, 130, 134. for comparison with other sources. 

482 Flügel inserts “five” here. In this paragraph "principles" is ajnds 

188 Sce Shahrastáni (Haarbrücker), Part x, pp. 288-89. 
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thirty lanes (ways) for each threshold and twelve rows for each lane. 
He made, moreover, the thresholds, lanes, and rows at maximum 
height, like the height of the heavens. "a 

He said, “He caused the sky on the lowest of the earths to reach 
the heavens, and he made a trench around this world into which to 
throw the Darkness which was sifted ont from the Light. Behind 
that trench he formed a wall, so that none of the Darkness separated 
from the Light could get out." 

Mani said, “Then he created the sun and the moon for sifting out 
whatever there was of Light in the world. The sm sifted out the 
Light which was mixed with the devils of heat, while the moon 
sifted out the Light which was mixed with the devils of cold. This 
[Light] rises up ou a Column of Praise,’ together with what there 
are of niagnificats, sanctifyings, good words, and deeds of righteous- 
ness. 

He said, “This is thrust into the sun, then the sun thrusts it to the 
Light above it, in the world of praise, ii which world it proceeds to 
the highest unsullied Light. ‘This action continues until what remains 
of the Light which is bound [to the particles of Darkness} is only 
what the sm and moon have been unable to extract.8* Ar this 
point the angel who is bearing up the earths rises up, while the other 
angel relaxes his hold on the heavens, so that the highest mixes with 
the lowest and a fire flares up, which blazes among these things 


[nrixed particles], continuing to bum until what is left among them 
of the Light is set free, "187 





484 Perhaps a reasonable interpretation of this passage is to explain itas an allegorical 
reference to the solar year, observed in many parts of Persia. ‘The twelve gates might 
be the twelve montis, the two doors, day and night, the six thresholds the Stee 
ofthe sun (al-malziir al-shamsi), the thirty lanes the thirty days of the solar month in 
ancient times, and the twelve rows the twelve hours for day, leading out of one door, 
and twelve for the night, leading oit of the other door. These doors y 
the ywo pari 







it of were evidently 
l of a gateway, one swinging 16 one side and the other 10 the Opposite 
side. rh, Chronologie orientalischer Volker, pp. 46, 187; Burkitt, Manichees, 
p. 108; Colpe, p. 66. 2 

1% This is almost certainly the Milky Way, Sce Flügel, Mani, p. 233; Colpe, pp. 
$3-56; Burkitt, Manichees, pp. 43,44. In this passage " ight” and “Darkness” sem 
to refer to the two original divine elements; see Burkitt, Manichecs, P- 95; Shahra- 
stini (Haarbriicker), Part 1, pp. 289-90; Flügel, Mani, p. 224. 

186 See Flügel, Mani, pp. 233-34. 

IT See Burkitt, Manichees, p. 28; Shabrastini (Haarbrücker), Part 1, 
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Mani said, "This conflagration will last for a period of one 
thousand, four hundred and sixty-eight years"88 He said, “If 
this state of affairs comes to an end and the bold chieftainess, the 
Spirit of Darkness, sees the rescue of the Light and the exaltation of 
the angels while the warriors and guards [of Darkness] are sur- 
rendering, and if she sees the battle and the warriors about her 
accusing her, she will retreat to a tomb prepared for her and this 
tomb will be blocked with a rock the size of the world, which will 
barricade her in it [the tomb], so that the Light will be set frec from 
anxiety due to the Darkness aud its injury.” 

The Másiyah among the Manichacans assert that something of the 
Light will still remain in the Darkness.!*? 





The Beginning of Generation, According to the Doctrine of Mäng”? 

He [Mani] said, “Then one of those archons! and the stars aud 
urging, craving, passion, and guilt bad sexual intercourse and from 
their intercourse there appeared the first mau, who was Adam. What 
brought this to pass was [the intercourse of] the two archons, male 
and female. ‘Then intercourse took, place again, from which there 
appeared the beautiful woman who was Eve (Hawwa’).’*™ 

He said, “When the five angels beheld the light of God and his 
goodness, which passion had despoiled and made captive in those 
two who had been born, they asked al-Bashir, the Mother of Life, 
Primal Man, and the Spirit of Life to send to this ancient offspring 
someone to free and save him, to teach him knowledge and righteous- 
ness and to rescue him from the devis "19 








358 See Burkitt, Manichees, p. 89; Flügel, Mani, pp. 23739- 
389 See Fligel, Mani, pp. 240, 2425 Colpe, p. 36. 
199 For suggestions about the sources of the following passage, see Colpe, pp. 





evidently like the Greek “archon,” but instead of signifying a 
chief magistrate, it is used for a lesser deity. 

19* For further light on this passage, see Burkitt, Manichees, p. 29; Flügel, Mani, 
p.234; Colpe, pp. 78-80; Puech, pp. 80-81. 

193 Al-Dashür was the “Teller of Glad Tidings.” He was very likely the same as the 
"Third Messenger and was probably the Izdaddá who emanated from the Living 
Spirit, to rescue the Light from the Darkness. He is mentioned again in notes 23t 
and 260 which follow. For the Mother of Life, sec n. 172, and for the Spirit of Life, 
see n. 173. 
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He said, “So they sent ‘Isa (Jesus), and with him a deity who 
songht out the two archons [male and female], imprisoned them, 
and delivered the two who had been born.” He said, "Isi pro- 
ceeded to speak to the man who had been born, that is, Adam, 
enlightening him about the Gardens [of Paradise], the deities, Hell, 
the devils, the carth and Heaven, sun and moon. He caused him to 
fear Eve, explaining to him that she was forbidden, restraining him 
from [going to] her and making him afraid to approach her, so 
that lie obeyed.?95 

Then the [male] archon reverted to his daughter, who was Eve, 
aud because of the lust that was in him, had intercourse with her. 
Froni her he begot a son who was disfigured and of a ruddy con- 
plexion. His name was Cain, the Raddy Man. Then that son had 
intercourse with his mother, by whom he begot a son who was white 
and whose name was Abel, the White Man A9 Cain returned, again 
had intercourse with his mother. He begot by her two girls, 
one of whom was named the Wise of the Ages and the other the 
Daughter of Corruption. Then Cain took the Daughter of Corrup- 
tion as a wife and gave the Wise of the Ages to Abel, who received 
her as a wife for himself.” 

He said, “In the Wise of the Ages there was virtue from the light 
of God and His wisdom, but there was none of this in the Daughter 
of Corruption. Then one of the angels went to the Wise of the 
Ages and said to her, ‘Guard thyself, for to thee will be born two 
maidens, fulfilling the pleasure of God.’ Then he fell upon her and 
because of him she bore two girls, one of whom she named Faryad 
(Lamentation) and the other Pw-Faryad (Laden with Lamenta- 
tion).188 When Abel heard of this, he was filled with anger and 
encompassed by grief. So he said to her, “Because of whom have 
you given birth to these two children? I suppose they belong to Cain 

195 This Jesus was not the Christ, founder of Christianity; see Flügel, Mani, pp. 
254-58; Colpe, p. 72; Burkitt, Manichees, pp. 29-32; 38-43, 111. 

155 The last words of the paragraph are Jiterally, “he did.” 

196 The word in Arabic is “white” rather than “blond,” so that the color evidently 
has allegorical significance as “good.” 

197 Sec Flügel, Mani, pp. 250 ft. 

198 These names are probably Persian words. They occur again in the last para- 
graph of this passage. 
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and that it was he who had interconrse with you!’ Although she 
explained to him how the angel had appeared, he left her, going to 
his mother, Eve, and complaining to her about what Cain had done. 
He said to her, “Has [news of] what he did to nry sister and wife 
reached you? When Cain heard of this, he went to Abel and brained 
him with a rock, killing him. ‘Then he took the Wise of the Ages 
for a wife. "mg 

Mani said, “Then those two archons and this Sindid**? and Eve 
were distressed because of what they learned about Cain. Al-Sindid 
thereupon taught Eve the language of magic"! so that she could 
enchant Adam. This she proceeded to do, entidug him with a 
wreath of blossoms from a tree. When Adam saw her, he fell upon 
her in sensual passion, so that she gave birth to a male child who was 
beautiful and of a comely countenance. When al-Sindid learned 
about this, it npset him, so that he became ill and said to Eve, “This 
[child] who has been bom is not one of us, but a stranger. She 
therefore desired his death, but, taking hold of him, Adam said to 
Eve, ‘lam going to nonrish him with cow’s milk and the fruit of 
trees!’ Thns taking him he departed. Al-Sindid, however, cansed 
the archons to carry off the trees and cows, going far removed from 
Adam. When Adam saw this, he took the offspring aud made three 
circles around. him. Over the first [circle] he mentioned the name 
of the King of the Gardens, over the second the name of Primal 
Man, and over the third the name of the Spirit of Life. Then he 
communed with God, may His name be glorified, and beseeching 
Him he said, ‘Even if I have committed a crime against Thee, this 
[child] who has been born has uot sinned.’ Then one of the threc?*? 
hastened with a wreath (crown) of splendor, which he bronght in 
his hand to Adam. When al-Sindid and the archons beheld this, 
they went their way.” 








#99 In order to make this passage and the one which follows readable, the trans- 
lation is a free onc. For an interesting comparison with Gnostic ideas, see Gold, 
havologist, XV, No. 3 (September 1952), 74-78. 

D Al-sindid means “gallant commander” or "violent wind.” The name probably 
refers to the angel who raped Wise of the Ages. : 

D "Language of magic" is rafänah in Flügel, 
language of magical incantations. 

99 "This was probably one of the three supernatural persons whose names were 
pronounced over the circles. 













äs in MS 1934. Both refer to the 
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He said, "Then there appeared to Adam a tree called the lotus, 
from which came forth milk with which he uourished the boy. 
He [at first] called him by its name, but later he called him Sol zm 
‘Thereupon al-Sindid declared hostilities against Adam and those who 
had been born, saying to Eve, ‘Show yourself to Adam, that per- 
chance you may bring him back to us.’ So she dashed off and aroused 
the passion of Adam, who had lustful intercourse with her. When 
Shatil saw him, he admonished him [Adam] and reproached him, 
saying, ‘Come, thon shalt go forth to the East, to the light and 
wisdom of God! So he departed with him and dwelt there until 
he died and went to the Gardens [of Paradise]. Then Sbátil with 
Faryad (Lamentation) and Pur-Faryád (Laden with Lamentation) 
and their mother, Wise of the Ages, accomplished good. works, 
with one idea of right and one way of life,2°* until the time of their 
deaths, but Eve, Cain, and the Daughter of Corruption went to 
Hell "äus 


Description of the Earth of Light and the Sky of Light, Which Two 

Things Together with the God of Light Are Bternal 

Mani said, “The Realm (Earth) of Light has five members: 
ether (zephyr), wind, light, water, and fire. The Sky of Light also 
has five members: forbearance, knowledge, intelligence, the unper- 
ceivable, and discernment.’2°* He said, "The incomparably great 
are these ten members, all of which belong to the Sky and the Earth.” 
He said, “This Light Shining Earth has a body which is brilliant 
and joyfully beautiful, with flashing aud illumination. Over it 
there shines the clearness of its purity and the beauty of its substance: 


308 ‘This is almost certainly Scth (Shith); sec “Shith,” Enc. Islam, IV, 385. For the 
passage as a whole, cf. Flügel, Mani, pp. 263~70. 

204 Al-sadigiit is translated as "good works.” The word. translated as “idea of 
right” is a word similar to bi-hagg in MSS 1934 and 1135. Flügel gives nah, 
which is probably incorrect, “Way of life” is sabil. 

995 This description is an allegory based on Gnostic ideas. Mani felt that man must 
free himself from sexual passion in order to be saved. Abel, the Wise of the Ages, and 
her daughters evidently represent righteousness, which must be freed from worldly 
lust even if it entails sorrow. Cain, the Daughter of Corruption, al-Sindid, and Eve 
represent carnal passion. Adam impersonates man with his weaknesses, while Shatil 
reveals man's ability to overcome weakness and be saved. 

208 Soe n, 152. 
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form for form, beanty for beauty, brightness (whiteness) for bright- 
ness, clearness for clearness, joyful beauty for joyful beanty, light 
for light, brilliancy for brilliancy, appearance for appearance, good 
for good, comeliness for comeliness, gates for gates, towers for 
towers, habitations for habitations, dwellings for dwellings, gardens 
for gardens, trees for trecs, branches for branches, with twigs and 
fruits for beautiful appearance and glorious light and with different 
colors, some of them better and more shining than the others; also 
clouds for clouds and shade for shade. Moreover, that light shining 
deity in this Earth is an eternal god." He said, “With the deity 
of this Earth there are twelve great beings called the First Born. 
"Their form is like his form, all of them wise and intelligent.” He 
said, "[There are also] great beings called the Strong, Intelligent 
Supports.” He said, “The cther (zephyr) is the life of the world, "es 





Description of the Harth of Darkness and Its Heat 

Mini said, "Its realm (earth) has depths, caverns, regions, hide- 
aways, barriers, thickets, andj ungles. Tt is a rcalin which is dispersed, 
divided, and filled with forests and also with fountains, from which 
smoke [goes] from land to land?*? and barrier to barrier. Fire gushes 
forth from them, from land to land, aud darkness also gushes forth, 
from land to land. Some of this is higher than the rest and some 
lower. The smoke which gnshes forth from it is the scorching 
(venom) of death. It gushes forth from a fountain. The bottom of 
its foundations being violence? with soil and. with thc ingredients 
of fire, the ingredients of the strong, darkened wind, and the in- 
gredients of sluggish water. The Darkness is contignous to that 





207 Sec Flügel, Mani, pp. 271 ff. In the Arabic, the word “for” is not inserted 
betwecn the repetitions of the qualifications. Perhaps the meaning is that in the realm 
of light there are models which have counterparts among the phenomena of the 
material world, 

30? ALAbkdr (“the First Born") can also mean “Virgins.” “Strong, Intelligest 
Supports,” taken from MS 1934, is, in Arabie, af Dmád al-‘Alimiin al-Aqwiya’. 
Flügel, Mani, p. 275, cites a different set of words, giving as the translation “dic 
Hausgeister. . . die Thitigen die Kriftigen.” 

20% The word translated “and” is bifid, often translated “towns.” 

91? "The word translated as “violence” is al-zaqyeh, which can also mean. "clamor." 
Tt is taken from MS 1135 and is almost certainly inaccurate, "Phe words of this clause 
in the Flügel edition and MS 1934 seem to be errors, so that no reliable translation can 
be given. See Flügel, Mani, pp. 63 n. 5, 277. 
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Light Shining Earth which is above, the other being below. For the 
first there is no limit in height, nor is there [limit] for the Darkness 
in depth.” 


How a Man Must Enter into the Cult 

He [Mani] said, "He who would enter the cult? must examine 
his soul. Ifhe finds that he can subdue lust and covetousness, refrain 
from eating meats, drinking wine, as well as from marriage, and if 
he can also avoid [causing] injury to water, fire, trees, and living 
things? then let him enter the cult. But if he is unable to do all of 
these things, he shall not enter the cult. If, however, he loves the 
cult, but is unable to subdue lust and craving, let him seize upon 
guarding the cult and the Elect?! that there may be an offsetting 
of his unworthy actions, and times in which he devotes himself to 
work and righteonsness, nighttime prayer, intercession, and pious 
humility (supplication). That will defend him during his transi- 
tory life and at his appointed time, so that his status will be the 
second status in the life to come.”™5 In what follows, we shall 
mention this, if Allah so wills. 


2 The word translated as “cult” is abdin, which is the common word for 
* religion.” 

2 Fligel, Mani, p. 63, gives various possibilities for these words. MS 1934 has 
what appears to be al-shajar wa-al-dabbat ("trees and living things"). This wording 
seems to be reasonable, as Man? forbade his followers to injure trees and animals; see 
Puech, p. 90. 

Dm “The Elect” is al-Siddiqin, called also Zaddiké or Zaddigd in other vernaculars. 
"They were the members of the higher order of the cult who observed all of the rites. 
They depended upon the scrvices of the lay members or Hcarers to provide for their 
daily needs. See Burkitt, Manichees, pp. 46, 105-6; Flügel, Mani, pp. 283-89; 
Puech, pp. $ 

913 These five obligations for the Hearers parallel the five for the El 
p. t06. 

Dt “That will defend him" is taken from MS 1034, which has a form of dafa‘ 
("defended"), probably with the idea of protecting from evil. Flügel and MS 1135 
have a form which seems to come from ganna‘ ("caused to be content"). Mani 
divided his followers into two main groups, the Elect who resembled monks, and the 
Hearers, who lived secular lives. Members of the first group went directly to heaven, 
but members of the second group had to pass through an intermediary experience 
before being fit to enter paradise; see Puech, p. 89, Colpe, p. 94. 

















See Colpe, 
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TION ONE 789 
e Sacred Law Which Mani Brought and the Ordinances Which 
He Ordained 

Mini prescribed ten ordinances for the Hearers2!* which he 
followed ap with three seals? and a fast of seven days without fail 
during every mouth. The ordinances represent® faith in the four 
great beings: God, His Light, His Power, and His Wisdom.2® God, 
may His name be magnified, is the King of the Gardeus of Light. 
His Light is the sun and the moon, His Power the five angels: 
ether (zephyr), wind, light, water, and fire. His Wisdom is the holy 
religion with its five significations: teachers, the sons of forbearance; 
deacons, the sons of knowledge; priests, the sons of intelligence; the 
Elect, the sons of the unperceivable, and the Hearers, the sons of 
discernment”? 








The Ten Ordinances?” 

Renouncing the worship of idols; renouncing the telling of lies; 
renouncing avarice; renouncing killing; renouncing adultery; 
renouncing: stealing; the teaching of defect magic; the up- 
holding of two opinions, which is about the faith; neglect and 
lassitnde in action?" 





28 See Puech, p. 89; Burkitt, Manichees, PP. 51-57, OF. 

TT" “Seals” is khawatin. Further on in this chapter “the seal of the month” is 
mentioned (scc n, 286). "This suggests that the seals represented “see no evil, hear no 
evil, speak no evil.” See Burkitt, Manichees, p. $5; Baur, Das Manichdische Religions 
System; Colpe, pp. 110, 121-22; Flügel, Mani, p. 290; Jackson, Journal of the 
American. Oriental Society, XLIV (1924), 68. 

*8 Instead of the word "represent" there is a pronoun in the Arabic. 

9* Colpe, pp. 111, 127, explains that this faith in the great objects of worship 
compliments the first ordinance, which is renouncing idols 

"0 The Flügel edition spells the word for “teachers” inaccurately, and the MS 
1934 contains the last clauses of the passage on the margin. In the Arabic the word 
for “deacons” is taken from the Syziac nshammshána but is badly transliterated; scc 
Burkitt, Marrichees, pp. 50, 105-6; Colpe, pp. 107-8; Flügel, Mani, pp. 291-94. 

281 "The translation follows MS 1934 in making this a separate heading. 

288 Sec Shahrastáni (Haarbrücker), Part 1, p. 290; Puech, p. 80; Flügel, Mani, 
Pp. 299-: These. authorities give the list of ordinances in different forms, some of 
them including prayer as an ordinance. Burkitt, Manichees, p. 6x, translates what is 
given as “teaching of defects” as “teaching of incantations.” In Arabic the form is 
ta'lim aliat. 
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The Ordinance of Prayer: Four or Seven??? 

It is that a man shall arise and wash himself with water, which is 
either running or not. Then he shall face the supreme brightness 
while standing, and then bow down, saying while in prostration; 
“Blessed be our guide the Paraclete, the Apostle of Light, blessed 
be his guardian angels and praised be his shining hosts.” "This he 
says as he prostrates himself. "Then shall he arise, for he must not 
tarry in his prostration, but stand erect. After that, he shall say 
during a second prostration, "Praise be to thee, oh, thou shining one, 
Maui our guide, source of light and branch of the living, the great 
tree all of which gives healing.” 

Then during the third prostration he shall say, “I bow down and 
render praise with a purc heart and truthful tongue to the great 
eity, father of the lights and their substance; praised and blessed art 
hou, and thy greatness in its entirety, as well as to those blessed 
ones who know thee aud whom thon hast called upon. Let the 
praised among thy hosts glorify thee, thy justice, thy word, thy 
greatness, and thy favor?" for verily thou art a deity who is 
together truth, goodness, and righteousness. "295 
Then he shall say during the fourth [prostration], "I render praise 
and bow down to all of the deities and to all of the light shining 
angels and to all of the lights and all of the hosts? which have 
sprung from the great deity." 

Then he shall say during the fifth, “I bow down and give praise 
to the great hosts and to the shining deities, who by their wisdom 
have pierced and driven out the Darkness, subduing it.” 

Then he shall say during the sixth, "I bow down and offer praise 
to the father of greatness, the mighty and shining, who has come 
from those who have kuowledge,"2? and in this [same] manner 


Ei 


2 





#8 Seven prayers are for the Elect and four for the Hearers; see Colpe, pp. 113- 
14; Flügel, Mani, pp. 303-10. 

9^ Flügel, Mani, p. 96, gives gerechten for the word translated as "justice" and 
wohlgefallen for the word translated as “favor.” 

= The word translated as “verily” is literally "because that you.” The word 
translated as "goodness" is khayrah, taken from MS 1934. It is hayah ("life") in the 
Flügel edition and hunii (“affection”) in MS 1135. 

D MS 1934 omits “hosts” but the other versions include it. In the clause which 
follows, “have sprung” is literally “were.” 

"77 See Colpe, p. 114; Flügel, Mani, p. 309 sect. 240. 
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until the twelfth prostration. If he completes ten prayers, he starts 
another prayer in which there is praise; it is unnecessary for us to 
record it.2#8 

The first prayer is at the time of the descent? the second prayer 
is between the descent and sunset. Then there is the sunset prayer 
after the setting of the sun. Three hours after sunset there is the 
‘atamah prayer° For cach prayer and prostration one does as he 
did during the first prayer, which is the prayer of al-Bashir.2" 

As for fasting, wheu the sun is stationed??? in Sagittarius and the 
moon is full, there is a fast of two days without a breaking of fast 
between them. When the new moon appears, there is also a fast 
of two days, without any breaking of fast between them. Then in 
addition to these there is a fast when a heavenly body (light) is for 
two days in Capricornus. "Then when the new moon appears and 
the sun is stationed in Aquarius, eight days of the month having 
gone by, there is a fast of thirty days, with a breaking of fast cach 
day at sunset? 

The common people among the Manichaeans make Sunday 
important, whereas members of their elevated ranks make Monday 
important. Thus did Mani prescribe for ben mm 





Disagreement of the Manichacans about the Succession after Mani 
The Manichaeans have said: 


As Mani was ascending to the Gardens of Light, but before [he completed] 





25 The various versions agree in giving "ten prayers.” Either the word “ten” is 
meant to be “seven,” as there were seven prescribed prayers, or else the word “ten” 
may refer to prostrations, in which case "twelve" must be the word meant. The 
sentence preceding speaks of the “twelfth prostration.” 

9* “Descent” (al-zawal) is the point at which the sun starts to go down, after 
reaching the highest point at noon. 

89 ‘Atamah is the first third of the night, starting at twilight. 

D9t Sce n. 193. 

9 Nazalat al-shams, translated “stationed,” is the same expression as the one used 
for Aquarius in what. follows. 

933 Cf. Colpe, p, 115. 

? The "common people" were evidently the Hearers, while che “elevated ranks” 
were the Elect. See Flügel, Mani, pp. 314-15; Colpe, pp. 115-17, 121. 
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his ascension, he established as the imam after him. Sis, who npheld the 
faith of God and its purity until he died. "Then the imams received the 
faith one from another, There was no disagreement among them until 
there appeared a schisinatic sect among them known as the Diniwwari- 
yah,55 who challenged their imam, refusing to obey him. Although the 
anthority of the imamate was not fulfilled unless it was in Babil,?9? it not 
being permissible for the imam to be elsewhere, this sect spoke in opposi- 
tion to that tenet and continued to contradict it as well as other things not 
worthy of mention, until the leadership as a whole fell to Mihr. This was 
during the reign of al-Walid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik and continued until the 
governorship of Khalid ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Qasri in al-"Iráq.. Then a man 
known as Zid Hurmuz joined them, but he left them after staying with 
them for a while. He was a man of great possessions. He gave them up 
and joined the Elect. Then, asserting that he found things with which 
he disagreed, he felt a desire to join the Dinawwariyah, who were on the 
other side of the River of Balkh.®* He came, however, to al-Mada’in*° 
where there was a secretary of al-Hajfaj ibn Yüsuf who possessed great 
wealth. As there was a friendship between the two of them, he told him 
about his state of mind and the reason inducing him to go to Khurasin 
to become attached to the Dinawwariyah. Then the secretary said to 
him, "Lam your Khurisin! I will build places of worship for you and 
provide you with what you need.”3#1 


555 Here the word imam evidently refers to a Manichaean prelate who, like a 
an patriarch, was responsible for the religious, legal, and political affairs of the 
sect, See Puech, p. 86 bottom. 

Di The name probably comes from the Persian city of Dinàwwar (Dinawar); 
see Yaqitt, Geog., H, 714; Flügel, Mani, p. 318; “Dinawar,” Enc. Islam, I, 976. 

77 "his probably refers to the region rather than the city of Babylon, as Ctesiphon, 
had become the principal center; see “Babil,”* Enc, Islam, 1, 549. 

#88 In all of the versions the word translated “Elect” is al-sadigiit, which seems to be 
a misspelled word meant to be al-Siddigiin (Zaddiga), the word used for the Elect, 
but sce n. 204. 

89 The River of Balkh was the Ámü Darya; sce “Balkh,” Enc. Idam, I, 622; 
Flügel, Mani, p. 322. g 

949 See n, 136. 

2a Al-Haijaj, who became governor of al-Iráq A. 694, extended to Manichaeans 
the treatment accorded to Christians and Jews, but he kept control of the sect by 
retaining the head of the sect in his own district. Evidently his secretary was still a 
man of wealth and influence during the subsequent governorship of Khalid ibu ‘Abd 
Allah al-Qasri, so that when Mihr died, he was able to have Zid Hurmuz appointed 
as the next chief of the Manichaeans, Later, Miqlas followed as still another chief 
of the sect. 
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So he became established with him and he [the secretary] built places 
of worship for him. Zid Hurmuz then wrote to the Diniwwariyah, 
calling upon them [to appoint] a chief whom he might place in authority. 
‘They wrote to him that it was not permitted to have the headship any- 
where other than the center of the dominion in Bábil. When, therefore, 
he asked who would be suitable in this [circumstance] and there was no 
other than himself, he gave consideration to the matter. But when he 
wasted away, the meaning of which is that death attended him, they 
asked him to appoint a chief for them. Then he said, “Behold, it is 
Miglás whose situation thou hast known. Iam well pleased with bim and 
have confidence in his administration over thee." Thus, when Zad 
Hurmnz passed away, they united in accepting Miglàs. 








The Manichaeans Become Two Branches, al-Mihriyah and al- 

Miqlagiyah 

Miglás differed with the community about matters of religion, 
among which were the social relationships? until Abū Hilal al- 
Dayhüri?? came from. Africa and the leadership of the Manichacans 
fell to him. That was during the days of Abii Ja'far al-Mansür. He 
[Abū Hilal] called upon the followers of Miqlis to give np what 
Miqlas had ordered for them in connection with social relationships 
and they agreed to this. 

At that time there appeared among the followers of Miglás a man 
known as Buzurmihr, who gathered together a group from among 
them and started some other innovations. Thus their situation cot 
tinued until the leadership fell to Abü Sa‘id Raha, who turned then. 
back to the opinion of the followers of Mihr regarding social relation- 
ships. Their status then continued like this until, during the caliphate 
of al-Ma’ mün, there appeared a inan among them who 1 believe was 
Yazdanbakht.* He was opposed to certain things, and as he cajoled 
them, a company among them turned to him. 








%2 "The word translated “social relationships (die (al-wasdláf) translated 
by Colpe, p. 121, as “periods of continual fasting” and by Flügel, Mani, pp. 99, 327, 
as gesellschaftlichen Einrichtungen. 

See Flügel, Mani, p. 327. 

355 MS 1135 has a variation, probably a mistake. See nn. 311, 338, for a repetition 

of this name. 
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Why the Followers of Miglas Were Hostile to the Followers of Mihr 

They asserted that Khalid al-Qasti brought Mihr on a she-mule 
and provided him with a silver seal, bestowin g embroidered garments 
upon him. 

During the days of al-Ma’miin and al-Mu'tasim, the chief of the 
followers of Miglás was Abū ‘Ali Send. Then afterwards there 
succeeded him his secretary, Nasr ibn Hurmuzd al-Samargandi. 
"They authorized for the members of the sect and those who entered 
it things forbidden by the religion. They mingled with the rulers 
(salatin), entrusting things to them. Abū al-Hasan al-Dimashqi was 
one of their chiefs. 








‘The Death of Mani? 

Mani was killed during the reign of Bahram ibn Shapiir* who, 
after executing him, gibbeted two halves of his body, oue at a 
certain gateway and the other at a different gate of the city of 
Jandi-Shápür. The two places are called the Upper Saint and the 
Lower Saint.” it is said that he was in Shāpūr’s prison, but when 
Shápür died Bahram released him. It is also said that he died in 
prison, but there is no doubt about the gibbeting. 

Some people say that he had two deformed feet aud others that 
it was only his right foot. In his books Mani belittled the other 
prophets, finding fault with them and accusing them of falsehood, 
asserting™® that the devils had gained mastery over them and spoken 
by means of their tongues. Iu some places in his books he said that 
they were devils and he stated that Jesus, who is famous among us and 
among the Christians, was Satan. 

35 This heading is not included in MSS 1934 and 1135. The paragraph which 
follows seems to be misplaced and was probably meant to be a part of the biographical 
inatetial at the beginning of this account of Mani. 

9:5 Shahrastani (Haarbrücker), Part z, p. 285, says he was executed by Bahrám L 
who was king of Persia from A.D. 271 to A.D. 275, 276, or 277, the dates not being 
fixed with certainty. Por the death of Mani, see Puech, PP. $17$4- 

#7 “The Upper Saint and the Lower Saint” are given by both Flügel and MS 1934. 
as al-Mir ab A'la wa-al- Már al-Asfal. MS 1135 gives măn instead of mar, which seems 
to be an error, as mär can be translated as ^s 7 
Chronologie orientalischer Volker, p. 208 1. 18, gives simply Bab Mani ("Gate of Mani”). 
CE Ya'qübi, Ta'rikh, Part 1, p. 161. Jundi-Shápür was the City in southern. Persia 
of great importance during this period. Sce Yàqüt, Geog, HL, 130; "Djundai- 
Sabir,” Enc. Islam, I, 1064. 

935 The word translated “asserting” is omitted in MS 1934. 
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The Manichacan Doctrine of Future Life 
Mani said: 


When death comes to one of the Elect (Zaddiqa), Primal Man sends him a 
light shining deity in the form of the Wise Guide. With him are three 
deities,4? with whom there are the drinking vessel, clothing, headcloth, 
crown, and diadem of light.?59 "There accompanies them a virgin who 
resembles the soul of that member of the Elect. 

Then there appear to him the Devil of Craving and Lust and the 
[other] devils. When the member of the Elect sees them, he seeks the aid 
of the deity who is in the form of the Wise,** and the three deities who 
come close to him. When the devils sce them, they turn back flecing. 
"Then they take the member of dic Elect and garb him with the crown, 
the diadem, and the garments. They place the drinking vessel in his hand 
and monnt up with him in the Column of Praise*? to the sphere of the 
moon, to Primal Man and al-Bahijah, Mother of the Living? to where 
he at first was in the Gardens of Light. As for the body [of the member 
of the Elect] which is abandoned and cast down, the sun, the moon and 
the light shining deities abstract from. it the forces which are the water, 
fire, and ether (zephyr), and which ascend to the sun, becoming divine. 
But the rest of the body, all of which is Darkness, is fung to the lower 
regions.24 

When death comes to a man who is a combatant, who accepts the cule 
and righteousness, caring for these things as well as for the Elect, those 
deities whom I have already mentioned are present.2** As the devils also 

















24% Colpe, p. 88, suggests that the three deities are the Coptic angels, with the Wise 
Guide appearing as a figure of light. 

39" Colpe, p. 87, gives "the price of victory" instead of the "drinking vessel.” "The 
"crown and diadem” might be translated “the fillet and wreath.” Sce also Colpe, 
pp. 83 n. 3, 86. 

951 "This may refer to the Wise Guide. Colpe, pp. 87-88, points out that Mani has 
cither neglected to mention a judge or cise is not concerned with one. 

252 This is evidently the Milky Way; sce n. 185. 

99? Plügel, depending upon a faulty manuscript, gives al-INahnahah, while MS 1135 
has al-Bahiyah. Although the name in MS 1934 is badly written, it is certainly 
meant to be al-Bahijah, which must be correct; see n. 172. 

Di MS 1135 gives “ascend” in the singular, Perhaps the translation should be, "and 
he ascends to the sun, becoming divine.” For further light on this passage, sce 
Flügel, Mani, pp. 339-47. 

?* Having described how a member of the Elect goes straight to Heaven, the 
account next tells how a Hearer or member of the lay order must go through a 
transitional stage before entering paradise. 
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are present, he askes for help, making known what he has accomplished 
in the form of rightcons behavior and caring for the cult and the Elect. 
"Then they deliver him from the devils and he remains in the world like 
a man who sees horrible things in his dream, plunging4nto mud and clay. 
‘Thus does he remain until his light and spirit are réscued, so that he 
becomes attached, adhering to the Elect, donning their garments after the 
long period of his [transitional] uncertainry 24 

When death comes to an evil man who is enslaved by craving and lust, 
the devils attend him, taking hold of him, chastising bim and showing 
him horrible things. As those [good] deities are also present with the 
same garments, the evil man supposes that they have come to save him. 
But, instead, they have come to reproach him, to remind him of his evil 
deeds, and to substantiate proof of his having neglected to aid the Elect. 
Then he continues to vacillate in the world and in torment, until the time 
for punishment, when he is cast down to the underworld.2*? 








Mini said, “These are the three roadways upon which the souls of 
men arc divided. One of them leads to the Gardens [of Paradise| 
and is for the Elect. ‘The second one, cading to the world and things 
horrible, is for those who guard the cult and help the Elect. The 
third leads to the underworld and is for the man who is a sinner.”258 





What the State of Future Life Will Be after the Disappearance of 
the World, with a Description of Heaven and Helzen 
He [Mini] said, “The Primal Man will come from the realm of 
Capricornus, al-Bashir*** from the cast, the Great Builder! (rom 


28 C£. Colpe, p. 103. See also Baghdidi (Halkin), p. 92, where it says that when 
a Hearer died he was transferred to the body of an animal until be was purged of the 
spots caused by unrighteousness. 

7? ‘The translation is free, to make the passage readable. The form “cast down" 
is singular in the Flügel version and MS 1135, which seems to be correct, although 
there is a variation in MS 1934. 

#8 As the Arabic is condensed, it is impossible to translate this passage in a literal 
way, so that words "lead," "leading" aud “is for” have been added, For this para- 
graph, sec Colpe, p. 85. 

%? This description is probably older than the one given previously. Sce Colpe, 
p. r00; Flügel, Mani, pp. 351-54. 

269 Sce n. 193. 

99 "The Great Builder was the Great Bán, who planned the walls which confined 
the Darkness in the underworld. See Burkitt, Manichees, pp. 26, 64, 89; Puech, p. 
78; Colpe, p. 46. This person is not mentioned by the other Arab authors, 
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the south, and the Spirit of Life® from the realm of the 
west. "They will stop on the great structure, which is the new 
Garden [of Paradise] and going around that Hell, they will gaze into 
it. Then the Elect will come from the Gardens [of Paradise] to that 
light, in which they will be scated. They will hasten to the gathering 
deities and stand around that Hell. Then they will gaze down upon 
the evildoers as they turn, vacillate, and are portrayed in that Hell zm 
That Hell docs not have the power to harm the Elect, so that if those 
evildoers behold the Elect, they will invoke them, supplicating 
them. But they will not answer them except by reproaches, which 
do not benefit them. Thus shall the wicked have an increase of 
regret, gricf, and affliction, which will be their lot forever and 
ever.264 
"The Titles of Mani’s Books 

Mani wrote seven books, one of them in Persian and six in Syriac, 
the language of Syria." These were: 


Safar al-Asrár, which included 299 section, Mention of the Daysániyün 297 
section, Testimony of Bistasf about the Beloved; section, Testimony 


262 





n. 173. 

955 The word translated "portrayed" is given it MS 1934 ix a form which appears 
to be yafagawiwarün. Flügel and MS 1135 have variations. It is impossible to be sure 
what is meant. 

203 Originally Light and Darkness did not have a fortified frontier between them, 
but after Darkness invaded Light, the Great Builder was summoned to make a wall 
to separate the two antagonistic clements. ‘This passage pictures the deities and the 
Elect walking about on the wall, looking down into Hell. C£. Colpe, pp. 48, 97-98. 

355 The book written in Persian was undoubtedly the Shàbugàón (Shahburgán). 
This account should be compared with Kessler, Muni, p. 17a. For these books see 
“Manichaeism,” Enc. Brit, XVI, $72; Puech, pp. 67, 149 n. 262; Browne, Literary 
History of Persia, 1, 154; Flügel, Mani, pp. 354-69. 

999. Safar al Asrár is spelled as it is given in MS 1934 at the end of the list of sections, 
Safar might mean “writing.” MS 1135 and Flügel have sifr "book," "scripture") 
instead of safar. Al-asrdy means "secrets" or perhaps "mysteries." This paragraph 
is just about the contents of Safar al-Asrar. The next paragraph lists Müni's other 
books. 

28? These were the Bardesanes. An account of them follows this account of. 
Mani. ‘The word translated as “section” is hab. 

288 Bistisf may be instead Hystaspes. See Fliigel, Mani, p. 357; Shahrastini 
(Haarbrücker), Part x, p. 281; Sykes, History of Persia, I, 108-9; Firdawsi, Shahnama, 
V, 33, where he is called Gustasp. He was also called Vistasp, the king converted by 
Zoroaster, who may be the person called “the Beloved" in this title, 
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about His Spirit (Himsclf) to Ya‘qiib;2® section, The Son of the Widow, 
who according to Mani was the crucified Messiah whom the Jews 
crucificd; section, Jesus’ Testimony abont His Spirit (Himself) in 
Yahüdhi;* section, The Beginning of the Testimony of al-Yamin after 
His Conqnest;?"" section, The Seven Spirits;!?* section, Account of the 
Four Spirits, al-Ziwal;?" section, Laughter;"* section, The Testimony 
of Adam about Jesus; section, The Falling from the Faith (Indifferent 
about Religion); ion, The Doctrines of the Daysiniyiin about the 
Spirit and the Body; section, Refutation of the Daysániyün about the 
Spirit of Life;?” section, The Three Trenches; section, Preserving the 
World; section, The Three Days; section, The Prophets; section, The 
Resurrection. This is what Safar al-Asrür contains, 

The Book of Giants, which include: 5. Ordinances of the Hearers; 
Ordinances of the Elect;274 Al-Shabuqin, which includes: section 
Dissolution of the Hearers, section Dissolution of the Elect, section 
Dissolution of the Transgressors;?"" Book of the Living, which includes 
nr ET Pragimateia, which includes 












55? In MS t934 there is a blank space after "testimony," perhaps to be filled in 
with some man’s name. It has not been possible to identify aa, 

279 Yahiidhi is very likely Judea; sec Flügel, Masi, p. 359, for other possibilities. 

5. MS 1135 gives this title clearly, Al-yamin means “the right.” 

38 This may refer to the sun, moon, and five known planets, but it more likely 
refers to the Great Builder, the Living Spirit, and its five sons, sent to save Primal 
Man; see Puech, p. 78, 

375 Te is possible that the four spirits were the Wise Guide and the three accom- 
panying deities who took charge of a good man when he died. AL-ziwal means “the 
taking charge." It may be instead al-diwal ("the changing of fortune”), or af-zawal 
(“the departing”). 

9*5 “Laughter” (dahkah) may refer to frivolity, which Mani discouraged, 

975 See n. 173. 

278 MSS 1934 and 1135 arrange these book titles in different ways. It is probable 
that the two books about the ordinances formed the one volume, known to St. 
Augustine as the ala fundamanti, In that case, Máni's seventh book may have 
been the Sermons, which are mentioned in MS 113$, or else a collection of epistles. 
‘The word translated as “the Elect" is given differently in the various versions. Flügel 
has af-mujtabin. (“the chosen”) whereas MS. 1934 has what might be al-muhsinin ov 
abrnubassinin, forms meaning “the righteous.” See Flügel, Mani, pp. 362-65. 

9" AL-Shdbugdn (Al-Shühburqin, ALShihpiirakin) was written in Persian and 
addressed to Shápür; sec Burkitt, Manichces, pp. 37, 74. “Dissolution” is al-inkdl, 
which evidently signifies the end of life. 

278 Book of the Living may be the book known to St. Augustine as Thesasres 
vitae. ‘The tide following was probably the work often called the wpaypareta and 
known to St. Augustine as The Great Epistle to Patticius. For these books see Flügel, 
Mani, pp. 362-65; Birüni, Chronologie orientalischer Volker, p. 118 1. 13; Burkitt, 
Mantichees, pp. 32, 66, 74. 































SECTION ONE 399 
The Titles of the Epistles of Mani and of the Imams after Him??? 
The Two Sources; The Great Ones; of India, a long one;?*? The Well- 
Being of Righteousness; The Jurisdiction of Justice;* of Kaskar; 
of Futtag, a long one; of Armenia; to Amüliyi the unbeliever;? of 
Ctesiphon, The Note; The Ten Words; of the teacher, Social 
Relationships;?*? of Wahman, The Seal of the Month;28* of Khabarhát, 
Consolation;*? of Khabarhat,——; of Umm Husbaym?** of Cte 
phon; of Yahya, Breaking the Fast??? of Khabarhàt, ` of Ctesi- 
phon to the Hearers; of Fafi? Guidance, a short epistle; the double 
epistle of Sis;?"' of Babil, a long epistle; of Sis and Puttug, Forms; Gar- 
den [of Paradise]; of Sis, Time; of Sa'yüs, The Tithe?” of Sis, Pledges; 
The Administration; of Abi the pupil; of Mani to al-Raha’ of 
Aba, Love; of Maysin, The Day;2"* of Abi, ———; of Bahrána, The 














279 For “imam,” seen. 235. In the Arabic text the word "epis is placed before 
each title or person addressed, This word is omitted in the translation, as well as the 
word “about” (fi) preceding some epistle titles. Only a few of the names can be 
identified and listed in the Biog. Index. For these epistles, see Fliigel, Mani, pp. 370~ 
8s. 

280 MS 1934 has al-Hind, evidently meaning India. 

28 MS 1934 and Flügel give different forms, but they both seem to imply “well- 
being.” 

282 This very likely refers to divine judgment. 

ss As Arte? was an unbeliever, the epistle must have been addressed to him, 
rather than written by him; the Arabic preposition, could be either "to" or “by.” 
Perhaps the name is meant to be Aemilius (Acmilianus}, who was proclaimed emperor 
A.D. 253 but died te he began his reign; see Smith, GRBM, I, 30. 

284 "This may refer to the ten ordinances; see n. 222. 

9895 See n. 242. 

286 “The seal of the mouth" suggests "speak no evil”; seen, 217. In this list the 
word “about” has been omitted between the author and the subject of his epistle, 

#87 "This name is not clear, it may be Khabarhat or Khaprhat. 

288 Flügel gives Amhasam, ‘The name in MS 1934 is not clear; Umm, Hushaym 
is a possibility. 

mp Flügel gives the word for "perfume," but MS 1934 and MS 1135 have al-fifr 
(“breaking the fast"). 

999 Perhaps Fafiis meant to be Papias or Papus, or some other non-Arabic name. 

?" Although the name is omitted in MS 1135 and badly written in MS 1934, it is 
evidently meant to be Sis. 

20% Yjügel gives Sa'yüs. MS 1934 seetus to have a different name, but it is not clear 
enough to be deciphered. 

79 MS 1133 has Mani. MS 1934 gives a name which cannot be deciphered. Al- 
Puiha’ is the ancient Edessa and modern Urfa; see Yaqiit, Geog., IL, 876 and “Orfa,” 
Buc. Islam, TH, 993. 

2% See Flügel, Mani, p. 975, sect. 347, for The Day. The name Maysin may refer 
to a locality (see Yaqitt, Geog., IV, 714) or to some individual. 
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Terrors; of Aba, Mention of the Good;?**. of ‘Abd Yast‘ (Slave of 
Jesus), The Seven Heaven?" of Babráni, Social Relationships;?* of 
Shäthil and Salnà;*? of Abi, Ahns;9* of Hadani, The Pigeon; of 
Afqüriyà, Time; of Zaki, Time; of Suhrab, The Tithe; of Karkh and 
Ghurib;? of Snbrab, Persia; to Abt Abya;% of Abū Yasim the 
geometrician;* to Abii Abya the unbeliever; Baptism; of Yahya, 
Money; of Agfid, The Four Tithes.? 





In Addition to These? 


Of Agfid, The First People 309 of Yanü abont mention of the messages 207 
of Yubauni about the administration of charity funds; of the Hearers 
about fasting and decrecing;#* of the Hearers abont the greatest fire;309 


"7 Flügel suggests Bahrind and Al-Hawl (“The Terrors”), but these are guesses 
and may not be correct. a 

=% Instead of Al-Tayyib (“The Good”), this title may be Al-Tib (“Perfume,” 
"Lawful"). 

99? "The translation is from MS 1934, which has something like al-haft bunyän (“the 
seven heavens"); MS 1135 has al~‘asbiyat (“prejudices”), and Flügel gives al-‘asabat 
(“relations”), or it might be al-‘ushat (“groups of men”). : 

9985 Sce n. 242. 

288 "These names are taken front MS 1934, where they are given with consonant 
and vowel signs. 

E As the word given as Abi is written like abi, the second part of a name may be 
missing. 

99! These are place names; sec Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 255; TII, 779. If they are meant 
to be the names of persons, they should probably be spelled differently. 

302 Abū Ahyi isa guess for what is in MS 1934. Flügel gives a name like Abrübiya 
and MS 1135 has something else again. As this man was an unbeliever (see second 
tide following), the epistle must have been addressed to him, not written by hint. 

999 The spelling of this name is uncertain. 

3 "The name Aqfid is what seems to be meant in MS 1934; Flügel gives Af'and. 

395 fn the Arabic text the word “epistle” precedes each title or person addressed. 
This word is omitted in the translation, as well as the word “about” ( fi) preceding 
some epistle titles. ` 

D For Aqfid see precéding note. MSS 1934 and 1135 have a word like af-sha'b 
("people"), whereas Flügel gives al-sa‘d (“felicity”). 

3? Yanü may be correct, or perhaps Innaeus is the name meant, “Messages” 
{al-ras@ il) is taken. from MS 1135. Flügel gives a form which seems to be an error 
and MS 1934 is not clear. 

508 "Decreeing" (al-tagdir) is from MS 1934. MS 1135 and Flügel have al-nadhr 
("the vow”). 

999 MS 1135 has a variation, evidently an error. 
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of al-Ahwaz about niention of the kingdom; of the Hearers about the 
interpretation of Yazdànbakht;" the first epistle of Maynaq, Al-Fári- 
síyah;9? the second epistle of Maynaq; The Tithe and Alms; Ardashir 
and Maynaq;#* of Salam and 'Ansiri; of Ham 29 Khabarhát, The 
Kingdom; to Abii Ahyi,!* The Healthy and the Sick; of Ardad, 
Beasts; of Aji, Sandals?" The Two Light Shining Cargoes;#* of 
Mana, The Crucificion;?? of Mihr, the Hearer; of Firüz and Ràsin; 
of ‘Abd Yàl about “Safar al-Asrár" 338° of Simeon and Zamin (Ramayn) ; 
of ‘Abd Yàl Clothing. 











The Portion of an Account of the Manichaeans, with Their Move- 
ments through the Countries and an Account of Their Leaders? 
The first of the sects in addition to the Samaniyah to enter the 

Land beyond the River (Transoxiana) was the Manichaeans? The 


#9 Instead of al-mulk, meaning “the kingdom" or “properties,” this may be a. 
malak (“angel”). Flügel, Mani, p. 104, interprets it as eigenthum. 

ant For a previous mention of this name, see n. 244. 

935 This very likely refers to a prosperous village not far from where Baghdad 
was built; sce Yüqüt, Geng., I, 838. Maynag may be more correctly written as 
Minaq. 

915. As Ardashir was the king A.D. 226-40, Maynaq must have been associated with 
Mani during the carly part of bis life. 

E nay hea man's name. Or perhaps the word is meant to be a place name 
like Khutá, west of al-Küfüh, or fatt3 near al-Basrah; sce Yaqüt, Geog., I, 84, 453. 
Another possibility is Khata in central Asia; see Richardson, Dictionary, p. 617. 

391? For “kingdom” sec n. 310. 

318 See n. 302. 

315 “Sandals” (al-khiftf) is taken from Flügel. MS 1934 has al-hifáf, a consonant 
sign evidently being omitted. MS 1135 has al-jafáf (“dried”), often used with washed 
and dried garments. 

915 "This probably refers to the sun and moon, which store up the light particles 
as burdens or cargoes. 

a MS 1135 gives Mani as the author, but this must be a mistake, as the subject 
of the book seems to be the gibbeting of Mani. 

3? For ‘Abd Yal ("Servant of Yàl") see Richardson, Dictionary, p. 1703, Yal 
means "vault of Heaven.” Ie may be Thal or some other name instead, Safar al 
Astir was the great book of i. 

97: "The usual Arabic form for “Manichaeans” is al-Minawiyah. In this heading, 
a vernacular form, al-Manániyah, is used; see Flügel, Mani, p. 112. For this passage 
see Flügel, Mani, pp. 385-400, and compare the free translation in Browne, Literary 
History of Persia, 1, 163-64. 

#2 Por the Santaniyah, see the Glossary, and for 'Transoxiana, see Yäqūt, Geog, 
IV, 400. This was the Arab name for the part of Siberia cast of the Oxus River. 
called Ma Ward’ al-Nahr (“What Was behind the River"). 
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reason for this was that, after Chosrocs [Bahrim 1] had executed 
and gibbeted Mani and forbidden the people of his kingdom to dis- 
pute about the religion, he began to slay the followers of Mani 
wherever he found them. So they did not stop fleeing from him 
until they had crossed the River of Balkh®* and entered the realm of 
the Khan, with whom they remained. In their tongue, “Khan” is 
the title by which they designate the king of the Turks3% 

‘The Mauichaeans remained in the Land beyond the River (Trans- 
oxiana) until the Persian rule fell apart and the Arab regime grew 
strong. Then they returned to this country, especially at the time of 
the Persian rcvolt, during the days of the Uma yyad kings. Khálid 
ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Qasii cared for them, but the leadership was not 
authorized in these districts except in Babil 35 

But [subsequently] the leader sought out any place where he 
could be safe, "The last time they appeared was during the days of 
al-Muqtadir, for after that] they feared for their lives and clung to 
Khurisan. Any one of them who remained kept his identity secret 
as he moved about in this region, About five hundred of their 
men assembled at Samarqand, but when their movement became 
known, the ruler of Khurisin wished to kill them.99 Then the 
king of China, who I suppose was the lord of the Tughuzghuz,2? 
sent to him, saying, “There are more Muslims in my country than 
there are people of my faith in your land.” He also swore to him. 
that if he [the ruler of Khurisin] should kill one of them [the 
Manichacans], he [the king of China] would slaughter the whole 
community [of Muslims] who were with him, and would also 


95 The River of Balkh, was the Ama Darya; see "Balkh," Ene. Islam, 1, 622; 
Flügel, Mani, p. 322. 

9" For the influence of Mani among the Turkish tribes of Asia, sec Barthold, 
Histoire des Tures, pp. 38-46. n 
E . 237 for Babylon and n. 241 for treatment of the Manichaeans. The 
Persian. revolt very likely refers to the Azraqi Rebellion, A.D. 698-99; see Hitti, 
Arabs, p. 208. 

999 When they first invaded Persia the Muslims gave the Zor ians and Mani- 
chaeans the same generous treatment that they gave to the Christians and Jews, but 
later the Manichaeans became so restless under Arab rule that the ‘Abbasid caliphs 
suppressed them, calling thom zanidigah and causing them to migrate to central Asia. 

* For the Tughuzghuz, see the Glossary. 
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destroy the mosques and appoint spics®® among the Muslims in 
the country as a whole, so as to slay them. So the ruler of Khurisin 
left them alone except for exacting tribute from them. Although 
they have become few in the Islimic regions, I used to know about 
three hundred of them in the City of Peace [Baghdad] during che 
days of Mu'izz al-Dawlah.?* But at this our time there are not 
five of them in our midst. This people [the Manichaeans], who are 
called Ajara,° are at Rusuiq, Samarqand, Sughd (Sughd), and 
especially Tünkatl ss! 





Names and Record of the Leaders of the Manichaeans during the 

Regime of the Banii al-‘Abbis and Earlier? 

"There was al-fa‘d ibn Dirham, for whom Marwän ibn Muhammad, 
known as Marwan al-Ja‘di, was named. He was a tutor for Marwan 
and his son, introducing him to al-Zandagah. During his caliphate, 
Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik killed al-Ja‘d, after he had been im- 
prisoned for a long time in the hands of Khalid ibn ‘Abd Allih 
al-Qasri. It is said that the family of al-fa'd presented a case to 
Hisham, complaining of their wretchedness and the long duration 
of the imprisonment of al-Ja/d. But Hishim said, “Is he still alive?" 
Then he wrote to Khalid about his execution. Khalid, accordingly, 
executed him on the Day of the Sacrifices, making hint a substitute 
for the sacrificial victims, after having spoken about this from the 





#8 “Appoint” is from MS 1934; Flügel has “leave.” “The word translated “spies” 
is arsdd, which might also mean “ambushes.” 

#9 Mu'izz al-Dawlah ruled at Baghdad, A.D. 946-67. ‘This chapter mast have been 
written a quarter of a century |. 

30 It is possible that the name Ajira is meant to be al-Bukhari. Yagiit, Geog., 1, 
900, indicates that some of the people referred to in the region of Khuxásàn were from 
Bukhira. For the cities in this sentence, see Istakhri, Al-Masälik wa-al-Mamälik 
(Lini and Ghurbal), pp. 176, 177, 180, 183, 18$ nn. 1, 6; Yagiit, Geog., L, 746, 900; 
H, 778; 1H, 133, 394. For central Asia, sec also Haveqal, Oriental Geography, pp. 245- 
80, and for the Manichaeans in China, see Reischauer, History of East Asian Civiliza-- 
tion, l, 176-77. 

591 This place is probably ‘Tiinkath (Tünkat) in the $ 
"Tashqand, called Binkath. 

88° MS 1934 has “earlier” (9461), whereas MS 1135 has "other" (ghayr). For this 
passage, sec Flügel, Mani, pp. 400-4. 

325 "This is "Td al-Adha or Qurbin Bayram, when sheep are slaughtered at the end 
of the pilgrimage to Makkah; see “ Id al-Adha,” Enc. Islam, Il, 444. 
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pulpit according to the order of Hisham. He, £ mean Khalid, was 
accused of al-zandagah, as his mother was a Christian. Marwan, 
al-Ja‘di was also a zandig2 


Among the Theologians Who Were Their Leaders but Who 
Appeared. to Be Muslims, Keeping Secret al-Zandaqah 
Ibn Falin Abii Shakir, Ibn Akhi Abi Shakir, Ibn al-A'ma al- 
Haria, We ann, Ibn Abi al Awjz, Salih ibn ‘Abd al-Quddüs. 
These men compiled books i support of the Dualists and thc 
doctrines of their adherents, but they have destroyed many of the 
books which the theologians composed about those things. 


Among the Poets 
Bashshar ibn Burd, Ishaq ibn Khalaf, Ibn Shabábah, Salm [ibn 
“Amr] al-Khásir, ‘Ali ibn al-Khalil, ‘Aly ibn Thabit. 


Among Those Who Have Become Known Recently 
Abü ‘Isa al-Warrig, Abū al“Abbas al-Nashi, al-Jayhani#* 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad. 


Mention of the Kings and Leaders Who Were Accused of al-Zandagah 

Ie is said that all of the members of the Barmak family were 
zanádiqah except for Muhammad ibn Khálid ibn Barmak. It is also 
said that al-Fadl and his brother al-Hasan were, too.3? Muhammad 
ibn ‘Ubayd Allah, the secretary of al-Madhi, was also a xandiq, and 
when he confessed al-Mahdi had him executed. I have read, written 
in the handwriting of one of the members of the [Manichaean] sect, 
that al-Ma'miin was one of them but he lied about this. It is also said 
that Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat was a zandiq. 


?" Ad served as tutor to the prince, who became Marwan H, reigning as 
caliph A.D. 744-50. He brought Manichaean influences to bear on his pupil. Accord- 
ingly, Hishim, who was the caliph when Marwán was in the tutor’s care, ordered the 
governor in al‘Irig to execute alJa‘d, But as the governor, Khilid ibu ‘Abd A 
al-Qasri, sympathized with the Manichaeans, al-Ja'd was not executed until the caliph 
sent a final order for execution. 

555 Both MSS 1934 and 1135 give the name iu this form, but Fligel has Ibn al-A'da, 
probably a mistake. Perhaps the following two names should be combined into one. 

#8 All of the texts have al-Jabhiini, but it is obvious that this is meant to be 
Muhammad ibn Abmad ibn Nasr ibn Jurjin al-fayháni. 

9? "These were probably al-Fad! ibn Sahl and al-Hasan ibn Sahl. 
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Among the Leaders of the Sect during the ‘Abbasid Regime 

Abii Yahya al-Ra’is,. Abii “Ali Sa'id. Abii ‘Ali Raja’ ibn Yaedan- 
bakht?* he it was whom al-Ma' min summoned. from al-Rayy, 
after he had given assurance for his safety. But, as the theologians 
repudiated him, al-Ma'miin said to him, “Become a Muslim, oh, 
Ibn Yazdanbakhe! For iff had not given youa pledge of safety, there 
would. have been a case between you and ourselves.” 

Then Yazdanbakht said to him, “Your counsel, ob, Commander 
of the Faithful, is hearkened to and your word accepted, but you 
are not one of those who force people to abandon their faiths.” So 
al-Ma'mün exclaimed, “ft is true?’ Then he settled him in the 
Mukharrim Quarter®® and set guards to care for him, fearing lest 
there might be disturbances against him. He was [a man] cloquent 
in speech, 





Among Their Leaders during This Our Time 

"The leadership was moved to Samarqand, where they came to 
establish it. Then, after their leader was [permitted to be] only in 
Babil, —-—— then in this our time ———— 349 


The Daysiniyah (Bardesanes) 

Their master was called Daysan after the name of the river beside 
which he was born, before the time of Màn?! The two sects are 
similar, but there is a disagreement between them regarding the 
fusing of light and darkness. The Daysiniyah became divided into 
two parties in connection with this question. One party asserted 


338 MS 1934, unlike the other versions, inserts iba, which is very likely incorrect. 

3559 "This was the part of Baghdid on the East Bank across from the Round City; 
scc Yigit, Geog., IV, 441; Levy, Baghdad Chronicle, p. 40; Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 
169-76, 217-30, 305. 

919. MS 1934 makes it clear that this sentence was not written accurately or com- 
pleted. Space is left for the additional material required. The word "book" is 
written at the bottom of this second space, followed by a onc-word title which could 
he ALJil, Al-Jabal, Al-Hayl, AL-Hil, or Al-Khayl, followed by the phrase “which was 
called." The Flügel edition does not make the sentence any clearer. 

at This passage about the Daysántyah and most of the one which follows about 








the Marcionites are lacking in MS 1934; tbe translation is taken from the Flügel 


edition. For Ibn Daysin and his sect, see the Glossary, “Daysiniyan.” Bor the River 
Daysin, the Greek Skirtos and modern Kara Kuyum at Urfa, sec "Bardaigàn," Enc, 
Brit., WI, 395, and "Edessa," VHI, 932. 
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that light became mixed with darkness voluntarily, so as to make it 
good. After having mingled with it, however, it longed to become 
disassociated from: it, but was nnable to do so. The other party 
asserted that light desired to clear away darkness from itself when it 
perceived its coarseness and putridness, but it became interwoven 
with it against its will. It was like a man who desired to remove 
something with sharp*” splinters sticking into him. The more he 
tries to remove them, the further into him they go. 

Ibn Daysán asserted that light is one genus, whereas darkness is 
another genus. Some of the Daysániyah claimed that darkness was 
the origin of light and [others] stated that light is living, endowed 
with senses and. having knowledge, whereas darkness is the opposite 
to that, blind, without sense perception and ignorant, so that they 
arc repugnant to one another 

In former times, the adherents of Ibn Daysin were in the regions 
of al-Batà'ib.?^ In China and Khurisin there are scattered com- 
munities of them, without any known congregation or oath of 
fealty, whereas the Manichacaus are very numerons. 

Ibn Daysin had [among his books]: 


The Light and the Darkness; The Sanctity (Spirituality) of the Truth; 
"The Moving and the Static. 


"There were many [other] books of his and also books of the 
leaders of the sect, but they have not come down to us. 


The Marcionites*4 
They were the followers of Marcion, antedating the adherents of 
Ibn Daysán. As a sect of the Christians, they were more closely 
related [to them] than the followers of Máni and Ibn Daysin were. 
The Marcionites asserted that the two primary elements are light 
and darkness, but that there is also a third, which blends and mixes 


atè Instead of “sharp,” the word may be “iron.” C£. Shahrastini (Haarbriicker}, 
Part t, p. 293, for this passage. 

95 The translation follows Flügel; MS 1135 has a variation. 

*44 The marshlands between Wasit and al-Basrah were called al-Bati'i; sec 
Yáqüt, Geog., 1, 668. 

“43 This evidently means that they had no one pontiff. 

515 Sce the Glossary. 
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them. They said that God, exalted and magnified, is unblemished 
by iniquities and that. although the creation of everything in its 
entirety is not free from evil, He is exalted above it. They disagreed 
about what the third existence was. One of their sects said that it 
was the Life, which is Jesus. Another sect asserted that Jesus was the 
apostle of that third existence and that by His dictate and power He 
was the creator of phenomena. They agrced that the world was 
originated, its creation being obvious; they have no doubt about 
that matter. 

They asserted that he who abstains from fats and intoxicants, who 
prays to God throughout his life, continually fasting, escapes froin 
the snares of the devils, "The accounts about this are conflicting and 
very confused. 

The Marcionites lad a book to which they attached special 
significance and in which they wrote about their doctrines. There 
was a book of Marcion’s which he called The Unraveling? and 
there were also a number of books of his followers. They are not 
to be found, unless Allah knows where [they are], for they are con- 
cealed among the Christians. There are many [Marcionites] in 
Khurásan, their cause being openly known, as the cause of the 
Manichacans is known publicly. 





The Mahániyah*t* 

They were a sect of the Marcionites who differed with them about 
some things but agreed about other things. They agreed with the 
Marcionites in. connection with all matters except marriage and 
sacrifices, They asserted, moreover, that the intermediary between 
light and darkness was the Messiah% Nothing more than this is 
known about them, 


3Y MS 1135 has Al-Hall (“The Unraveling”); Flügel gives Injil (“Gospel”). MS 
1934. begins again with the next sentence, after some omission; see n. 34x. 

38 This probably means that the Marcionites who remained in al‘Iriq were in 
danger and hid their books, while those in Khurisin had more freedom. 

388 Someone named Mahan was probably founder of this sect. Or perhaps the 
sect was named after Mahin, a city of Persia; see Yàgüt, Geog., IV, gos; Le Strange, 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, pp. 257, 302, 307, 321. For mention of the sect, see 
Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 293; Part 2, p. 423- 

99! Sce Shahrastini (Haarbrücker), Part 1, p. 295, for a doctrine evidently shared 
with the Marcionites. 
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The Janjayün?*! 

They were the followers of Janji al-Jiikhani2 This man wor- 
shiped idols and beat the zan-bhalanj*9 in a temple of idols. But, 
leaving that cult, he turned to a sect which he himself originated. 
He asserted that there existed here something anterior to light and 
darkness and that there were two forms in that darkness, male and 
female. He said, "It [the male] was with its mate in the darkness.” 
He also said, “When. light appeared to the female, the world of the 
living stole a little of that light. Then she became active, like a 
worm, rising up. The light thereupon received her and clothed her 
with some of its light. After that she became different from it and, 
stealing light from it, she returned to her [own] status. From the 
light, which she stole from what the light had clothed her with, she 
created heaven, the mountains, the carth, and the other phenom- 
ena, 994 

They assert that fire is the queen of the world, and other thiugs 
for which we wonld ask Allah’s forgiveness if we mentioned them. 
No book of theirs is known. 


Statement abont Khusraw al-Az-Riimaqin** 
He was also from Jäkhä, from a village on the Nahrawan.3*? His 
followers gloried in clothing and dress, which he prescribed for 


35: The name of this sect is taken from MS 1934, except that this manuscript spells 
it with b, not y. Y seems correct, as the name comes from Janji. ‘The names of the 
sects are translated in the nominative form, though in the Arabic many of them atc 
given with the i instcad of the in ending, because magalah (“treatise”) precedes or is 
understood to precede the proper name. This word is not given in the translation, 

35 This name is probably derived from Jükbà, a locality southeast of modern 
Baghdid mentioned in the next passage. Another possible source is Jawkhan, which 
is located further east; see Yäqüt, Geeg., Il, 143, 144- 

99 Zan is a Persian word which can mean "striking." Khelanj is an Oriental tree 
used for making bowls. This combination word scems to have denoted a sort of 
drum. d 

35: These quotations were probably taken from some old manuscript which gave 
only a superficial idea of what the doctrines of the sect were like. 

555 "This is similar to the English expression “God forbid.” 

955 Khusraw is often written in English as Chosroes. The form a As probably 
means “the one Dom." Rūmagän was a district south of where Baghdad is today; 
see Yágüt, Geog., T, 871.17; 1, 861. Jükhä is a locality southeast of modern Baghdad. 

#8? "This was the grear canal on the east side of the Tigris; see Le Strange, Baghdad, 
p. 174; Levy, Baghdad Chronicle, p. 32. 
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them. He asserted that light was continuously alive, but that while 
it was aslecp the darkuess overwhelmed 3t and, after taking [some] 
light from it, returned to its own place. Then [the light] sent to it 
[the darkness] a deity whom it had created and called Son of the 
Living (Ibn al-Ahya). [To him] it said, “Go and bring me the light 
which the darkness has taken from me!” 

When the Son of the Living came to the darkness and. struck it, 
it was so wrought npon, that by force of the light existing in it there 
came from it two entities, male and female. He [the Son of the 
Living| passed on, returning to the light and to the source? of life 
and spirits, some of which he took, and he clothed those two [newly] 
born. 

He [Khusraw] also [said] that from the water, which was what 
remained??? from this reaction, there were created the heavens and 
the carths39? as well as the stars, the waters, and the mountains in 
them [the earths]. 

He enrsed and belittled Jesus. His [own] sect he kept secret, tot 
divulging it, so that there is no book of his. [The following] is 
what is remembered from his words and the words of his followers: 
"It is we who have dug the channel** in the world and have stolen 
from the world the great treasme. We have been included and gone 
to the stream. We have gone with then: black and come with them 
white, we have returned them shining and bright.”* This passage 
they sing, chanting in rhythm. In this respect their sect resembles the 
sect of the Khurramiyah.2% 





99 "The word translated “source” is al-ma'din, which is commonly used for 
"mine." 

359 “What remained” is al-subahah, Another possible interpretation of the Arabic 
is al-sabahiah (excessive attachment"), which might signify that creation was caused 
by the passion of male for female. The word might also be al-dabdhah (“mist”). 

399 "The Arabic for “earths” is al-ardin, which might also mean “regions.” 

3991 Alsarab (“channel”) probably refers to an underground irrigation channel, the 
"treasure" being water. Or it may refer to the tunnel of a mine, leading to 
precious metal. “Treasure” is däi, which also means “wealth,” 

$82 In the Arabic “the m" is feminine. It is not certain what is meant. It might 
refer to “souls” or to "garments" used in an allegorical way. They are washed clean. 
by the power of the cult. A metaphorical illustration of this sort is in keeping with 
Gnostic thought. 

489 Sec Glossary, 
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The Dashtin®*4 

They assert that [originally] there was nothing other than the 
darkness, in the hollow of which there was the water. In the hollow 
of the water there was the wind and in the wind the womb, in which 
womb was the placenta. In the placenta there was the egg and in the 
egg the living water, the great Son of the Living, who ascended on 
high and created the living creatures, the material phenomena, the 
heaveus, the earth, and the divinities. They said, “His father, the 
darkness, did not know [about this]. Then he returned.” 


1e Mnbijirün?** 

"These profess baptism, offerings, and gifts. They have feasts, and 
in their sanctuaries cows, sheep, and pigs are permitted.** They do 
not withhold their women from their chiefs, and incline towards 
ad ultery 367 


4 


he Kashi yiin?** 

They avow sacrificial slaughters, Inst, cupidity, and vainglory. 
"They say that previous to all things there was the Great Living Being, 
which created from his own soul a son whom he named the Star of 
Splendor. "They also call him the Second Living Being and make 
profession of offerings, gifts, and good things. 





#84 MS 1934 has "the Dashtin,” perhaps a popular abbreviation or an error, meant 
to be al-Dashtiyin. C£ n. 385 which follows, MS 1135 contains some unimportant 
errors and does not throw light on this passage. In the Flügel text the name is given 
incorrectly, but then corrected, pp. 340 n. 6, 341 n. 5. 

99 Alanubijirün means “emigrants” or “fugitives.” 

#86 The translation is taken from MS 1934. P ügel and MS 1135 have "they 
slaughter cows, sheep, and pigs in their sanctuaries,” 

“8? Flügel gives a word which suggests "they abhor adultery,” but has a note 
expressing doubt as to the accuracy of this form. MS 1934 has a word which lacks 
consonant and vowel signs, but which suggests “inclined towards," This meaning 
seems to fit the context better than Fliigel’s word. 

“68 The name al-Kashftyün cannot be identified as coming from any locality, tribe, 
or person. It probably cannot come from the Kashtan Tribe of the Caucasus, but is 
very likely a name from central Asia. 
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The Mughtasilah*** 

These people are very uinmerous in the regions of al-Bata’ih3*° 
they arc. [called] the $abat al-Bata’ih. "They observe ablation as a 
rite and wash everything which they eat. Their head is known as 
al-Hasil and it is he who instituted their sect’! They assert that 
the two existences are male and female and that the herbs are from 
the likeness of the male, whereas the parasite plants??? are from the 
likeness of the female, the trees being veins (roots) 27 

They have seven’ sayings, taking the form of fables. His Jal- 
Liasih s] disciple was named Shamim. They agreed with the 
Manichaeans about the two elemental [principles], but later their 
sect became separate. Until this our own day, some of them venerate 
the stars. 





Another Acconnt of Sábat al-Batz'ih (Sabians of the Marshlands) 
"These people are in accord with the ancient Nabataeans. They exalt 
the stars and have images and idols. They belong to the community 
of the Sabians known as al-Harnaniyiin, although it is said that they 
are diflerent from them, both in general and particular [belicfs]. 


Statement about Abi Wa'amlakma*?* 
"These people assert that the four existences did not resemble one 
another. They call the first Hiistaf the Great.97* ‘They call the second 






‘or the Mughtasilah, also called Sabat al-Bari’ih (Sübians of the Marshlands), 
Xibians" in the Glossary. 

57 For ab-Bara’ih, see n. 344. 

L For al-Masih, sce Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, 1, 112-19; “Elkesaives,” Enc. of 
Religion and ics, V, 268; Pedersen, in Arnold, pp. 383, 385, 386. 

97? The word translated “parasite plants" is af-uksttth. “Likeness” (shir') is from 
Flügel. It seems to make more sense than the word given in MS 1934, which might 
be “hair” (sha'r) or “sense perception" (shi'r). 

955 “Veins” is ‘uriigah. For a more technical understanding of this form, see Dozy, 
Supplément, IL, 119-20, It is impossible to be sure of the exact meaning of this passage. 

"7 MS 1934 has "seven"; Flügel and MS 1135 have “shamefid.” In the following 
sentence, “his disciple” probably refers to the disciple of al-Hasih. 

955 Abi (a form for "father of") is a guess. Another possible interpretation of the 
Arabic is a corruption of ayah ("saint"). Probably, however, it is some form from a 
vernacular of central A: MS 1934 gives the vowel signs for the second part of the 
name clearly; MS 1135 is inaccurate 

370 Perhaps this is meant to be Khi 
comes from some rare dialect. 
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Rüyamán."" They name the third Warzarüd,*'? the living female.3?* 
They call the fourth al-Asmälahin.?®® They assert that these cxis- 
tences were in the world before anything else, in the earth, heavens, 
or elsewhere. These [last] three existences called upon Hüstaf 
[asking] that they might make him their chief. Afterwards they 
disagreed and from their disagreement there resulted iniquities and 
suas. 


Statement about the Shiliyàn 

Shil was one of the Mughtasilah, but he disagreed with them. 
He wore khashn*** and ate good food, but inclined towards the sect 
of the Jews, from which he derived ideas. 


Statement about the Khawliniyin 

These were the followers of Malih al-Khawléni2®* who was a 
disciple of Babak ibn Bahram. Babak was a disciple of Shili, but 
held back from the Jews. 


The Màriyün and Dashtiyiin 

Their master was Mari, the usquf*™ and they drew upon the 
doctrines of the dualists, not forbidding sacrificial slaughters. 
Dashti** was one of the followers of Mari, but after a time he 


differed with him. 


#7 Dhü-yamin (“Possessor of Splendor") might be the word meant here. 

75 This name cannot be identified. Warzarūd was an old name for the Oxus 
River; both names may come from the same source. 

#78 The word translated as “the living female” seems to be cither the feminine 
for “living” or else the word for “serpent.” MS 1135 has a variation. 

88° "This word probably comes from central Asia and may not be written correctly. 

991 This name may be derived from Shil, a river near al-Küfüh even though the 
al- which usually precedes a name taken from a locality is lacking. See Yäqüt, 
Geag., Hl, 358. 

58 This is a kind of grass from which rough garments are made, In the clause 
which follows, "good" very likely signifies “lawful.” 

58 This name may come from that a of a pagan village near Damascus; see 
Yáqüt, Geog., H, 499 Ll 17. 

*9* Mari is a common name among Syriac speaking people. Usguf was ordinarily 
used for a Christian bishop, but here may refer to a pagan prelate of some sort. 

555 Dashti was probably named for al-Dasht, either the village near Isbahan or the 
town near Tabriz. Scc Yügüt, Geog., I, 575. The Arabic incorrectly omits the al- 
before the name. 











SECTION ONE 833 
People of the Fear of Heavens9 
Their master was Aridi?9" He lived at Ctesiphon and Bahu- 
rasir*9* and was a rich man. He deceived a Jew, who transcribed for 
him the books of the prophets and the wise men. He invented a sect 
of his own, summoning the people to join it. In the regions of 
Ctesiphon there are [still] people of his sect. 


The Ashüriyün. 

Their master and chief is named Ibn. Sigtir? ibn Ashüri. They 
collect revenues and profits, In some things they agree with the 
Jews and about other things they disagree with them. ‘They appear 
to be a sect of Jesus äng 


Statement about the Awradjiyiin?? 

This people venerated the sea* saying that it was the ancient 
[existence], antedating all else, When it became agitated there 
appeared a fresh breeze, and when the breeze saw it [the sea], it 


made of it a dwelling, and inhabiting this it laid seven eggs. “He 
said, ° “From these seven eggs there came seven deities. They call 
one of these deities the Arrow (al-Nushshabah), for they asserted that 
it plunged into the sea ard then came out with the speed with which 
an arrow springs forth." He said, “It created al-Kawthar, known as 
al-thall 59? In that thall there flows a river known as the Great 
Euphrates, and beside chis hall there was planted a sidrah.”?™ They 


399 Flügel gives khifah ("fear"); in MS 1934 there are no diacritical m arks, so that 
the word may be meaut for something else. 

35? "The name may instead be Arbadi. 

888 This a district near Ctesiphon; see Yàqüt, Geog., I, 768. 

389 "The people still remaining in the Ne 
is not at all certain that they belong to the same sect as the one de: d here. 

939 The name is clearly written In MS 1934, but it has not been possible to identify 
i. This account seems to be about some old sect in the region of al-Bagrah. It 
deserves farther research, as it may cast some light on the old peoples in that region. 

99 Here al-hahr probably refers to the sca, as a few lines below the river is called 
al-nahr. 

are “He” probably refers to the person who wrote the account of this sect, quoted 
by al-Nadiim. 

$9 Af-hawthar means "abundance," but it was often used for a river of Paradise; 
sec Our än 18:1; "Kawthar," Enc. Islam, ll, 834. Al-thall means “overflowing” or 
“outpouring.” 

404 Al-sidralt was the tree of heaven or the lotus tree, 
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said that from one of the seven eggs there was the Arrow and from 
another the spreading waters which are apparent?" from the third 
was getraff from the fourth al-thaj2®? from the fifth the Lady of the 
World, from the sixth the youth, and from the seventh, day and 
night. He said, “Al-thaj descended upon the spreading waters, cover- 
ing hem 29? Then it produced the whole world and the things in it.” 

These people exalt the sea, saying that it is the great god. It is 
said that there are many communities of them in the seacoast towns 
(regions), but we have never seen any of them. They have sayings 
handed down, coming as fables, which we have omitted lest because 
of them the book should become too long. 


The Names of the Divisions Which Existed between Jesus, for 
Whom May There Be Peace, and Muhammad the Prophet, for 
Whom May There Be Peace??? 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadin]: 1n refutation of the 
Christians, al-Quhtabi mentioned these divisions.-the Melchites, the 
Nestorians, the Jacobites, the Damians,° the Katathaniyah/?! the 
Bahániyah, the Allabaniyah,’ the Maronites,4% the Sáliyah, the 


395 ‘The translation is from MS 1934, which has two words which might be 
deciphered as al-murtyatin al-bayyinin (“the spreading waters which ave apparent”). 
Flügel gives a variation. 

496 Astrag represents a word which is given differently in the various texts and 
cannot be identified, 

47 Flügel gives AAR ("crown"); al-thaj is taken from MS 1934. This is the name 
of a spring and town in Bahrayn, which suggests that the word may be an ancient 
name connected with the traditions of the sea in that region; sce Yáqüt, Geog., 1, 913. 

Di MS 1934 gives ablas, literally, “covered with rain.” Flügel has ajfas ("caused to 
sit down”). 

39» This ttle is taken from MS 1934. 
variations which have the same meaning 
for the first three which are well-kno: cannot be identified. ‘The suggestions 
in the footnotes represent guesses, not in identifications, For lists of ancient 
sects, see the index volume of Enc, of Religion and Ethics, pp. 532-34; C: rrington, 
Early Christian Church; Mansel, Gnostic Heresies; Dóllinger, Beiträge zur Sekten- 
geschichte des Mittelalters. 

409 Probably the followers of Damian (4.0. 578-605), the Monophysite patriarch 
of Constantinople. They were called Tetradites; see ‘I'ritheism,” Ene. of Religion 
and Ethics, XU, 463, Instead of al-Damiyah, given in MS 1934, Flügel has al-Samiyah. 

59! This may come from Karddeos. 

#2 This may refer to the Ebionites; see Grant, Gnosticism, p. 42; Carrington, 
Early Christian Church, 1, 413. 

493 This is the well-known sect of northern Lebanon. 











The Flügel edition and MS 1135 have 
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Ariyüsiyah,'?! the Manichacans,'* the Dayganiyah (Bardesanes), the 
Marcionites, the Alianiyah95 the Miqdámüsiyab, the Macedon- 
ians40? the Homoiousians, the Ghüliyah,** the Büliyah;!* the 
Arni müsiyah, the Watahariyah, the Haylaniyah, the Náküliyali!' 
the Balfaniyah, the Mibraniyah, the Sür ah, the Sáwranriyah, 
the Walinashiyab,"* the Afkhaviyah, the Yiindniyah,#* the Hiwa~ 
hasiyah, the Abiyah,!5 the Kawarkiyah. 

The Na‘ahyah' the Raddawiyah," the ‘Awliyah, the 
Atmarbuyatiyah, the Lu'üniyah, the Qayratasiyah, the Samf- 
saniyah,®® the Arharniyah,** the Artamisiyah, the Sabinasiyah, 





404 This may be the sect of Arius, the famous fourth-century heretic, 

#5 The name is given as al-Maniniyah, as it is given in the title for the passage on 
the Manichaeans in AlFihrist (sec n. 132). For the two sects which follow, scc the 
Glossar i 

409 Flügel gives al-Ajta'à 
1934. 

407 Soc “Macedonianistn,” Enc. of Religion and Ethics, VIH, 2 

408 This name is a guess. Honioiousians were often associat 
donians. In the Arabic therc is a yä'{p)} instead of a ha'(h). 

309 "This probably refers to some ancient sect, rather than to the medieval Ghulat. 

55 Although Flügel gives gënt) as the initial letter, in MS 1934 it might be 
Aar), so that this may refer to the party of Paul of Samosata, who A.D. 260 became 
bishop of Antioch, and preached the Adoptionist heresy; see "Samosatenism," Enc. 
of Religion and Ethics, XI, 170. 

20 This rendering of the name follows MS 1934. 

412 This may be the sect of Nicolas, although that group is named later in the list; 
sec n. 430. Most of the names which follow differ in the various versions. 

8 Perhaps this is meant to be the Valentinians, as the points of the shin(sh)) might 
originally have represented other letters; sce “Valentinianism,” Enc. of Religion and 
Ethics, XM, $72. 

“4 "This probably refers to the Greek Orthodox Church, 

315 This name may be derived from Ab ("Father"), the first person of the ‘Trinity, 
or it is perhaps meant to be al-Üfiyah, signifying the Opbites. Sce Mansel, Gnostic 
Heresies, p. 95, “Ophitism,” Enc. of Religion and Ethics, IX, 499. 

416 "This spelling is from MS 1934; it might also be interpreted as al-Naghiliyah. 
š al-Naqäli 
Phe initial letter may be zi'(2) instead of ra'(r). 

315 ‘The initial letter may be ghayn(gh) instead of 'ayn(). 

7:9 Probably che Sampsaeans; see "Elkesaites," Enc. of Religion and Ethics, V, 267. 

#0 ‘The different ways of giving this name are so uncertain that the spelling is 
surely incorrect. 

4a This may be connected with Bishop Artemas (see Carrington, Early Christian 
Church, I, 419) ox with the friend of the apostle Paul (see Hastings, Dictionary of the 
Bible, 1, 159). 
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the Nawhbatiniyah the Ishigiyah, the Thaminiyah,! the 
Maronites,?^ the Müliyaniyah,!?* the Afilinaristiyah,? the Awtik- 
rech äm the Bawalnatariyah, the Niqilüsyah,9" the Marmasi- 
yah! the Malüdiyah,9* the Bàqüriyah,?? the Adamiyali^ the 
Nafastüniyah, the ‘Anziiniyah, the Nafsiniyah,*** the Elabashiyah t9 
the Díqtànityah.??? 





482 Possibly the adherents of the rlird-century theologian Novatian. Sce "INova- 
EE Enc, of Religion and Ethics, IX, 399; Carrington, Early Christian Church, H, 
468. 

575 ‘This may be a repetition of the Jacobites, ot a sect named for some founder 
named Ishaq. 

424 Perhaps this is meant to be al-Yamániyah, referring to the Christians of 
Najrin or other places in southern Arabia. 

4% This seems to be a repetition of the name of the Lebanese sect. 

595 Perhaps al-Mawaliyaniyah is the name meant, 

47 "This may refer to the sect of Apollinaris the Younger of Laodicea, who died 
AD. 390; see “Apollinarism,” Enc. of Religion and Ethics, 1, 606, and “Mono~ 
physitism,” VHI, 811. Cf. Carrington, Early Christian Church, IL, 178, 224, for Apol~ 
linaris called Claudius. 

995 Very likely the heresy of Eutyches, condemned at Constantinople A.D. 448. 
Sce “Monophysitism,” Enc. of Religion and Ethics, VI, 812. 

429 Possibly the letter 13 (f) is meant to be zá'(2). 

40 This almost certainly refers to the sect of Nicolas, See “Nocolaitans,” Enc. of 
Religion and Ethics, TX, 363; Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, p. 72; Carrington, Early 
Christian Church, 1, 299; Grant, Gnosticism, p. 43. 

55: In MS 1934 perhaps the second mim{(m)} is meant to be qaf(q), so that rhis may 
refer to the heresy of Marais, who lived in the middle of the second century a.p. See 
Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, pp. 41, 198, 242; Carrington, Early Christian Church, 1l, 
231; “Sects,” Enc. of Religion and Ethics, XI, 316 top. 

48 "This sect may be named after Malüd in Turkestan; sce Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 638. 
The spelling is from MS 1934; Flügel gives al-Malüriyah. f 

59? As the consonant sign is lacking, the initial letter may be nin(n) or some other 
letter. 

#4 This name may be connected with ofie of the controversies over Adam's fall, 
or is perbaps meant to be al-Aramiyah, or those using Aramaic for the litany. 

#5 ‘The name signifies “sensualists” and may refer to a sect which believed rhat 
salvation was by divine grace, so that sensual living was no hindrance. 

335 This probably refers to the Ethiopian Copts; sce “Abyssinia,” Enc. Islam, I, 1x9. 
In MS 1934 the dot imder the ba'(5) is misplaced. 

48? Perhaps this is meant to be the Docetics; see "Docetism," Enc. of Religion and 
Ethics, IV, 832; Carrington, Early Christian Church, 1, 308; Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, 
pei. 
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The Sects of the Khurramiyah: and the Mazdakiyah*?* 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: There were two 
groups of the Khurramiyah. The original Khurramiyah were called 
the Mubammirah.° They were dispersed among the mountain 
regions of Adharbayjin, Armenia, the Daylam country, Hamadan, 
and Dinawar, as well as between Isbahin and the region of al-Ahwiz. 
By origin. these were Magians, but later their [own] sect became 
established. They were among the people known as Luqatah.™ 
The master, the former Mazdak, ordered them to partake of pleasures 
and to pursue carnal desires, food and drinks, social intercourse and 
mixing together, as well as to refrain from arbitrariness with one 
another. For they shared their women and families, as no one of 
them was excluded from the women of another, nor did he himself 
withhold [his own women]. But along with this they exemplified 
deeds of kindness, refraining from killing and from causing people 
sorrow. They had a system of hospitality which no other people 
had. For if they received a man as a guest, they did not exclude him 
from anything he desired, whatever it might be.t Belonging to 
this cult was the latest Mazdak, who appeared during the days of 
Qubadibn Firüz. Anfishirwán executed him and killed his adherents.“ 
üs record is famous. As al-Balkhi'** has dealt thoroughly with 
information about the Khurramiyah, their doctrines and their 





338 For these two sects, see the Glossary. Flügel gives the first name as the Hara- 
miyah, but modern authorities give the Khurramiyah. 

399 Al-muhammirah is a form of the word meaning "red." N 
Siasset Namdh, p. 291, speaks of red flags. Browne, Literary History of Persia, p. 312, 
says that it refers to wearing red as a badge. 

440 See Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 822. 

ast The spelling may be fugafah or laqafahi. This is the word nsed in Muslim law 
for somerhing picked up, often applied to a foundling. The name was also used as 
an expression of contempt for low types of people. 

4 Literally "the causing of pains for spirits." 

448 [t is interesting to compare this passage with Polo, Travels of Marco Polo, 
XXXVII, 106, and Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, 1, 154. 

449 ‘This is probably the same Mazdak who has already been mentioned, even 
though he was called "the latest.” Mazdak was executed about a.p. 531, which was 
approximately the time when Qubdd was succeeded by Aniishirwdn as king of Persia. 

44 This man must have been al-Balkhi Abii Zayd Ahmad ibn Sahl, who was 
probably the author of the book which follows, even though Yaqiit, {rsh id, VI (x), 
142, does not include this title with a list of his books and it is also omitted in the 
passage about him in ALF ihrist. 
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actions connected with drinking, pleasures, and worship, in the book 
Sources of Questions and Answers (Uyiin al-Masa il wa-al-Jawabát), it 
is unnecessary for us to mention what someone ahead of us has dealt 
with. 


Account of the Khurramiyah al-Babakiyah 

The chief of the Khurramiyah al-Babakiyah"® was Babak al- 
Khurrami. He used to say to whomever he seduced that he was God. 
He instituted among the doctrines of the Khurramiyah killing, 
violence, wars, and mutilation, not previously known by the 
Khurraniyah. 


The Reason for the Beginning of His Movement, His Appearance, 
His Wars, and His Executiontt* : 
Wagid ibn ' Amr al-Tamimi said, when dealing with the traditions 


of Babak: 


His father was a man from among the people of al-Mada’in, an oil dealer 
who moved to the frontier of Adharbayjau, where he dwelt in a village 
called Bilal-Abad in the district of Mimadh.*^ He carried his oil in a 
container on his back and went about among the villages of the district. 
He conceived a passion for a one-eyed woman, the mother of Babak, 
with whom he committed fornication for a long time. When he and she 
were withdrawn from the village, alone in a thicket, having with them 
some drink in which they were indulging, at that very time women came 
out from the village to draw water from a spring in the thicket. When 
they heard a voice singing something Nabataean they sought it and 
pounced upon the two of them. Although ‘Abd Allah [the oil peddler] 
fled, they took the mother of Babak by the hair and brought her to the 
town, exposing her. 





446 Here again Fligel has the Haramiyah instead of the Khurramiyah (see n. 438), 

447 Compare this passage with the free translation. in Browne, Literary History of 
Persia, 1, 324, and Flügel, ZDMG, XXIIP (1860), 531. Sce also Wright, Muslim 
World, XXXVII, No. 1 (January 1948), 43-59, and No, 2 (April 1948), 124-33; 
“Babek,” Ene Islan, 1, 547; Mas'üdi, VII, 123-32; Tabari, Annales, Part 3, pp. 1171, 
F186, 1301, with following passages. In order to avoid monotony in this passage, 
the word "said" is translated in various ways. Otherwise there is au attempt to make 
the translation more literal than that of Browne. A 

48 The village of Bitäl-Ābād is often called al-Badhdh; see Wright, Muslim 
World, XXXVII, No, 1 (January 1948), 46 n. 9, and Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 529. Ste 
Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 717, for Mimadh, often written as Maymadh. 
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Wagid said: 


‘Then this oil dealer made a request to her father, who married him to her. 
He caused her to give birth to Babak, Later he went forth on one of his 
trips to the mountain of Sabalin49 where someone attacked him from 
the rear, wounding and Killing him, so that after a moment he died. 
Babak’s mother then started to serve the people for Wages as a wet nurse, 
until Babak was ten years old, It is related that one day, when she set out 
to look for Babak while he was tending some people's cows, she found 
him asleep under a tree. He was naked, and she observed blood under 
every hair on his body4** and head. But when he awoke from his sleep 
and stood erect, the blood which she had scen disappeared, so that she 
could not find it, She said, therefore, “I knew that my son wonld have a 
brilliant mission.” 


Wagid said: 


Babak was in the district of Sarih*" with al-Shibl ibn al-Munaqqi al- 
Azdi, the care of whose animals he attended to and from whose youug 
men he learned how to beat the tanbur, Then he went to Tabriz, in the 
administrative district of Adharbayjm, where he was employed for about 
two years by Muhammad ibn al-Rawwid al-Azdi. When be was eighteen, 
years old he returned to his mother and lived with her. 


Wagid ibn ‘Amr said: 


In the region of the mountains of al-Badhdh!* and the mountains 
adjoining it, there were two men with power aud wealth who were 
barbarians won over by the Khnrramiyah.45 "They were disputing about 
the mastery of thc Khurranriyah in the mountains of al-Badhdh, that one 
of them alone might have the chiefship. One of them was called Jáwidan 
ibn Suhrak, while the other, being chiefly identified by a surname, was 
known as Abii ‘Inran. During the summer there was war between them, 
bnt during winter the snows separated them because they blocked the 
mountain passes. Now Jawidin, who was Babak’s master, went forth 


59? See Vagiit, Geog., I, 173 L 12; IH, 34 bottom. 

45° MS 1934 has "body"; MS 1135 and Flügel give “breast.” 

#1 Browne, Literary History of Persia, l, 325 n. 2, explains that this was in Adha 
bayjim, Wright, Muslim World, XXXVII, No. 1 (January 1948), 46 n. ro, identi 
it as ancient Saraw and the modern Sarah. See also Yàqüt, Geag., HE, 64. 

#2 Sec n. 448, 

458 "The word translated "barbarians" is aluliij, which signities that they were 
neither Muslims nor Arabs, 
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from his city with two thousand shecp, heading with them for the city of 
y 


Zanjin, which was one of the cities on the frontiers of Qazwin.é^. After 
reaching it and selling his sheep, he turned. back to the mountain of al- 
Badhdh, where in the neighborhood of Mimadh, snow and nighttime 
overtook him. So he turned aside to the village of Bilal, Abad4®* and 
asked the host there to lodge him. Becanse he felt that Jiwidán was 
unimportant, he [the host] proceeded to lodge him with the mother of 
Babak, in spite of her lack of good food due to destitution and poverty. 
She got up to kindle a fire, being unable to do anything else. Bur Babak 
attended to the servants (young men) and animals, caring for them and 
bringing them water, Jawidan, moreover, sent him to buy food for him, 
as well as drink and fodder. After he had brought these things, he con- 
versed and talked with him. He found that in spite of the wretchedness 
of his circumstances and [the fact that] his language was indistinct, a crude 
vernacnlar, he [Babak] was intelligent, So, as he saw that he was crafty 
and clever, he said to his mother, “Ob, woman, I am a man from the 
mountain of al-Badhdh, with brilliancy of position and wealth. As I am 
in need of this son of yours, hand him over to me to take with me and 
make him the gnardian of my lands‘? and possessions. Every month I 
will send yon his wages of fifty silver coins {s dirham)” She replied to 
him, "Surely you are the very likeness of kindness, with signs of wealth 
showing all over you, so my heart has tenst in you. Take him with you 
when yon leave.” 

Then Abi "Imrin went forth from his mountain against Jawidin, 
engaging him in fighting, and he was defeated. After Jawidin had killed 
Abii ‘Imrin, he returned to his mountain, but as he had a wound about 
which he was concerned, he remained in his house for three days. Then 
he died, 

Now the wife of Jawidin had become passionately in love with Babak, 
who had been commi tting adultery with her. When, therefore, Jiwidin 
died, she said to him, “You are hardy and clever; be has died! Lwon't 
raise my voice abont this to any of his companions. Get ready for to- 
morrow! Fl have a gathering of them for you and tell them that 
Jawidan said, ‘I wish to die during this night, so that my spirit will go 


454 S, 





Yaqiit, Geog., H, 948, and IV, 88, for Zanjan and Qazwin. 

355 Sce n. 448. 

dno "Host" (al-jazir) was, in al-Iráq, the person in a village who was responsible 
for entertaining Strangers; sce Bustini, Muhit at. Ach, L 2481. 13. 

"77 MS 1934 has sung (“my laborers”), but MS 1135 and Flügel give daya't (“my 
lands"), which is probably correct. 
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forth from my body aud enter the body of Babak, associating itself with 
his spirit. He will accomplish for himself and for you something which 
no one else has ever accomplished and no one will accomplish after him. 
For he will rule the earth, slay the oppressors, and restore the Mazdakiyah. 
By him shall your abject [people] become mighty and by him shall your 
lost be uplifted.’ " Babak was moved with ambition because of what she 
said to him, rejoicing in it and preparing himself for it. 

When moming came, she assembled in her presence the warriors of 
Jawidan, who said, “How is it he did not summon us and give usa charge." 
She replied, “Nothing prevented him from doing this except that you 
were scattered among yonr villages. If he had sent to assemble you, news 
about him would have spread and he did not trust the Arabs's hostility 
for you. So he charged me with what I am going to tell yon, that yon 
mag accept it and act in accordance with it.” Then they said to her, “Tell 
what he charged you with, for we have never had a disagreement with 
his command during the days of his life, nor are we going to have a dis- 
agreement with him after his death.” So she answered, “He said to me, ‘I 
am going to die during this night! My spirit will go out from my body 
and enter the body of this youth, my servant! 1 base decided to place him 
in anthority over my companions. H die tell them this! Anyone who 
disagrees with me abont this, and chooses for himself what is contradictory 
to my desire, has no religion! " Then they exclaimed, "We have 
accepted his charge to you about this youth!” 

So she called for a cow and ordered that it be killed and flayed with 
its skin spread out. Then she placed on the skin a vessel full of wine, 
beside which she broke bread, placing it by the bowl. Then she called 
upon one man after another, saying, "Step on the skin with your foot, 
take a piece of bread, dip it in the wine, cat it, and say, ‘I have placed my 
faith in thee, oh, spirit of Babak, as 1 had faith in the spirit of Jawidin.’ 
Then take the hand of Babak, do obeisance to it and kiss it " 

This they did until the time when food was made ready for her. Then, 
offering them food and drink, she sat him [Babak] on her bedding? and 
sat with him, openly before them. After cach one of them had drunk 
three times, she took a sprig of basil and gave it to Babak, who received 
it from her hand. ‘That was their marriage [ceremony]. ‘Then they [the 














48 “Bowl” (fast) is used in modern times for a waslibasin, but formerly must have 
meant a copper pan or bowl. Instead of "by," the Arabic has ff (“in”), but the de~ 
scription indicates that the pieces of bread were outside the vessel. 

559 This refers to something spread out on the floor, such as a rug or mattress. 
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men] rose up and paid their respects to them, approving of the marriage. 
Foreigners and protégés were [among] those who submitted,4# 


The Sects Which Developed from the Sects of the Magians and the 

Khorramtyah in Islämic Times 

At the beginning of the ‘Abbasid regime, before the appearance 
of [al-Saffah] Abū al-' Abbas, there was a man named Brháfrid from 
the village of Rüwi in the region of Abrashalir.i? He was a Magian 
who observed the five prayers without prostration 211 d was lax about 
the giblah. He served as a priest and called upon the Magians [to 
join] his sect, so that many people turned to him. When Abii 
Muslim sent Shabib ibn Rawäh and ‘Abd Allah ibn Sa‘id to set forth 
Islam to him, he accepted ëm and joined the black. But, as he 
served as a priest, his profession of Islim was not accepted and he 
was killed. There is a group belonging to his sect in Khurisin even 
at this time. This is what Ibrahim ibn al-‘Abbas al-Süli records in 
the book The “Abbasid Regime, but it is Allah who knows.4% 


The Muslimiyah* 

Among the creeds which developed in Khurisin after [the 
establishment of] Islan, there was that of the Muslimiyah.59? They 
were followers of Abii Muslim, who believed in his imamate and 
declared that he was alive and prospering. When al-Mangiir killed 


469 “Those who submitted" is al-unsallimün. The word might be al-Mustimiin 
(“the Muslims”), meaning that the men who were Muslims in the ranks of Babak 
were either strangers or protégés, but the first interpretation. seems to be the most 
likely. 

41 For this locality in Persia, see Yüqüt, Geog., I, 80. “In the region of" is, in 
Arabic, min. 

59 Black was the color of the ‘Abbisid movement, which Abii Muslim was 
championing. T 

555 ‘The Flügel version adds "with. correctness” (bi-al-jawab). 

^" MS 1934 seems to give this passage more accurately than Flügel or MS 
1135. Light is shed on it by the following references: Yaqut, Geog., II, 426 bottom; 
Mas'üdi, VL 186-89; Tabari, Annales, Part 3, pp. 1285, 1287-88, 1291-92; 
Istakhri, Masälik al-~Mamdlik (de Goeje), p. 203; Muqaddasi, Ahsan al- Tagásim, p. 398 
bottom; Lawgal, Af- Masilik wa-al-Mamdlik, pp. 265-66. 

465 Shahrastini (Haarbrücker), Part 1, p. 293, calls this group al-Abü Muslimiyah. 
See also Baghdadi, pp. 75, 92. 
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Abū Muslim, he caused his propaganda agents and the adherents 
loyal to him to flee to the frontiers of the land.16* 

A man known as Ishaq*®? went to the Turks in the Land beyond 
the River (Transoxiana), where he instituted propaganda for Abii 
Muslim. He claimed that Abü Muslim was detained among the 
mountains of al-Rayy.4** According to them he will come forth 
at a time about which they know. This is similar to what the 
Kaysaniyah assert about Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyah.16 

Someone narrating this report has said, “I asked a group why 
Isháq was called a Turk. They said it was because he entered the 
land of the Turks to propagandize them about the mission of Abū 
Muslim, One group relates that Isbiq was one of the ‘Alawiyah, 
but he concealed himself among them [the Turks] by meaus of this 
sect, for he was one of the sons of Yahyd ibn Zayd ibn ‘Ali. It was 
also said that he went off, flecing from the Banii Umayyah, to roam 
about in the lands of the Turks, "*7* 

The author of the book Account of the Part of Khurásán. Which Is 
in the Land beyond the River (Transoxianay* said, “Ibrahim ibn 
Muhammad, who was acquainted with the affairs of the Muslimiyali, 
told us that Ishaq was merely a man from among the people of 
the Land beyond the River (Transoxiana), who was illiterate but 
had a following among the jinn, so that if he asked about anything, 
the answer came after a night. So when events occurred for Abii 
Muslim as they did,” he called the people to bim, asserting that he 
was a prophet appointed by Zoroaster and claiming that Zoroaster 


486 When some of the followers of Abii Muslim wished to have him become the 
caliph, al-Mansür, the second member of the ‘Abbasid dynasty, had bim killed. 

38? For the sect of Ishaq, sec Baghdadi (Malkin), p. 75 u. 3. 
quit, Geog., IL, 892. 

468 Seo “Kaisiniya,” Enc. Islam, Ml, 658; Baghdadi (Seelye), pp. 35, 48, 49; 
Khallikan, If, 577; Mas'üdi, V, 180, 267-68, 

179 Because the ‘Alawiyah were descendants of the Prophet's daughter and pre- 
tenders to the caliphate, they were feared by the ruling caliphs. This passage suggests 
that Isbág was the son of Yahya ibn Zayd ibn ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin. When his father 
was killed, he probably sought refuge in central Asia, but this supposition cannot be 
proved, See “Yaby4 n. Zaid al-Husaini,” Enc. Islam, IV, xx5r, and “ 'Alids," I, 297, 

37 "The author of this book has not been identified, but for the region see Yaqiit, 
Geog., IV, 400; “Khorasin,” Enc. Islam, 11, 966. 

472 Abū Muslim was killed A.D. 755. 
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was alive and had uot died. His adherents, therefore, were certain 
that he was living and would not die, but would come forth to raise 
up this cult for them.*? This was among the mysteries of the 
Muslimiyah." 

Al-Balkhi*** said, "Some people call the Muslintiyah the Khurram- 
diniyab." He also said “I have heard that we have a group of them 
in Balkh, in a village called Khurram-abadh, iu which it [the group] 
takes refuge, 175 


Doctrines of the Shamaniyaht?* 

I have read [what was written] in the handwriting of a man from 
among the people of Khurásin, who composed an account of 
Khurasin in ancient times and of what has recently come to pass 
there, this passage being similar to the original record.47? He said, 
“The prophet of the Shainaniyah is the Buddha, and the majority 
of the people of the Laud beyond the River (Trausoxiana) were in 
accord with this doctrine before Islim, in ancient times. The mean- 
ing of the Shamaniyal is related to shamani,*”® and these were the 
most exalted!? people of the earth and the religions. That was 
because the Buddha prophesied to them, teaching them that the 
principal thing which is illegal and forbidden for a man to believe in 
and practice is the saying of lä, in connection with all things.‘ 





# Evidently Isbáq stirred up followers of Abü Muslim to believe that be had not 
been killed, but like Zoroaster was still alive and would come back to make his 
adherents powerful. 

5A Sce n. 445. 

A5 H is quite likely that some of the heretical Khurramiyah, fugitives in a town of 
Balkh; may have joined the new revolutionary sect of the Muslimiyah. 

4 For this sect, see the Glossary. 

277 The word “original record” (al-dustür) probably indicates that there was an 
ancient source from which the passage was quoted. 

#8 In the Arabic text the name is given as Buwäsaf in MS 1934 and Budäsf in the 
Flügel version. The prophet referred to is evidently the Buddha. For further infor- 
mation sec “Bidisaf” in the Glossary. 

4% For the Shamaniyah, see Glossary. 

489 "Most exalted” (asend) is taken from MS 1934. Another possibility is askhá 
("most generous"), given in MS 1135 and Flügel; this would be logical if the 
members of the cult were forbidden to say "no" (see following note), 

29 Lë means “no.” If this word is correct, the prohibition against saying “no” 
may refer to the doctrine that members of the sect were not supposed to refuse alms 
to Buddhist monks, perhaps also to guests and strangers. It is more likely, however, 
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They are in accord with this both in speaking and acting, for the 
saying of lā with thein is an act of Satan and their doctrines about 
Satan «———- . 





that the word is meant to be and, the first person pronoun, “L” Among the things 
which the Buddhists are commanded to avoid are the ‘Ten Fetters, which bind men 
to the wheel of existence. The first fetter which must be avoided is belief in the 
existence of "sel£" Thus, acknowledging the existence of the ego and using the 
pronoun "I" would be prohibited. See Monier- Williams, Buddhism, pp. 43, 127; 
Noss, Man's Religions, p. 174. 

482 Flügel and MS 1135 insert daf“ (“warding off") before Satan, but MS 1934 
omits this word. "The remainder of the passage is evidently incomplete. It is likely 
that the original manuscript from which this was quoted was torn off at this point. 














In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Second Section of the Ninth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed. This chapter comprises sects and doctrines. 


The Doctrines of India 

“I read in a section, which 1 translated, this statement: ‘Baok. In 
it are the sects and religions of India. I transcribed this book from a 
book among the books, on Friday the third of al-Muharram {the 
first Muslim month], during the year two hundred and fifty-nine 
Lon. 863/64]. 

I do not know who wrote this statement, which is in this book, 
except that I saw it written in the handwriting of Ya'qüb ibn Ishaq 
al-Kindi, letter for letter. There was under this translation of this 
statement, in the words of the writer, “Some of the theologians 
have said that Yahya ibn Khalid al-Barmiaki sent a man to India, so 
that he might bring him the medicinal plants found in that land and 
also write for him about the religions. So he wrote this book for 
him."* 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Isbáq [al-Naditi]: He who knew about 
the subject of India during the Arab regime was Yalrya ibn Khalid, 

1 As the Arabic text does not supply quotation marks, it is impossible to be sure 
which parts of this account are quoted. It is likely that this book was translated by 
some unknown scholar, copied by Ya'güb ibn Isbág al-Kindi, and then used by al- 
Nadim to form the basis of the account of Indian sects which follows in the succeeding 
paragraphs. As it took some time for books to be copied and distributed, al-Nadim 
evidently had not come across the accounts of India given by al-Mas'üdi, Abū Zayd 
al-Balkhi, al-Istakhri, al-Hasan ibn Yazid al-Sirifi, and al-Mugaddisi, all of whom 
must have written their books during the lifetime of al-Nadim, or during the decades 
just preceding his birth, 

? MS 1135 omits this paragraph, as well as the one which follows. 
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with also a group of the Barmak family. So it is quite likely that this 
statement is correct, if we relate it to what we know from the 
accounts of the members of the Bannak family, with their concern 
for India and their causing the scholars of its medicine and its 
doctors to be present [in Baghdad]? 


The Names of the Places of Worship in the Land of India, with a 
Description of the Buildings and the State of the Idols! 


The greatest of the buildings is the edifice at Mankic, which is a parasang 
in length. Mankie is the city in which there is the Balhari.? It is forty 
parasangs long, [made] of teak, palm, and other sorts of wood. It is 
said that there are a thousand thousand elephants there to transport the 
goods of the common people. At the king’s stable there are sixty thou- 
sand elephants, and one hundred and twenty thousand elephants belong 
to the [cloth] bleachers there. 

In the building of the idols, there are about twenty thousand idols 
made of a variety of materials, such as gold, silver, iron, copper, brass, 
and ivory, as well as crushed stones adorned with precious jewels. 

Every year the king goes to this building. He walks from his palace 
and then returns riding. In it there is an idol made of gold, the height of 
which is twelve cubits. It is on a throne of gold, under the center of a 
golden dome, all adorned with jewels—pearls’ and precious stones; red, 
yellow, blue, and green? They slay sacrificial victims for this idol, and 


* Flügel omits the words “so it is quite likely that this statement is correct, if we 
relate it to what we know from the accounts of.” Fligel also confuses other words in 
this passage. The translation is taken from, MS 1934. 

4 "Idols" (al-bidadah) evidently refers to idols in general, rather than specifically 
to Buddhist ones. Most of the material under this heading is evidently a quotation. 
Sec n. 17 for the end of the quotation. 

5 Mankir was the ancient Manyakheta and modern Malkhed, northwest of Hydera- 
bad in the Deccan, Se h, Early History of India, p. 387; Yàqüt, Geog., M, 444 
l7; Mas‘iidi, 1, 162, 17778, 374, 381-83; Hasan iba Yazid, Akhbar al-Sin wa-al- 
Hind, p. 12. “Parasang” represents different distances in. different vernaculars. Here 
it cannot have been. a very long distance. The Balhari (Bulahrà) was the dynastic 
title of the most inportant king in India during the tenth century. For this passage, 
see and, Voyage du marchand arabe Sulaymiin, pp. 47 ff. 

ê Flügel and MS 1135 have al-qana ("dates"), which is here translated as "palm," 
but MS 1934 has al-faná, which is the tree called Solanum hortense, The passage 
probably refers to the city as a whole. 

7 "Pearls" is given as the translation for al-abyad al-habb. 

* The word translated as “precious stones" is al-yágiit, which here seems to be nsed 
in a general way, though it usually means “rubies.” 
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there is a certain day of the year, known to them, when they go furthest 
in making offerings of themselves as well.? 

There is a building at al-Miltan, which building is said to be one of the 
seven temples.!? In it there is an iron idol which is seven cubits in length. 
It is amder the center of a dome which magnetic stones support with 
balanced pressure on all sides. It is said that it leans to one side because 
of some injury, This temple is at the foot of a mountain. The height of 
its dome is one hundred and eighty cubits, The people of India make 
pilgrimages to it by land and sea from the farthest parts of their country. 
The road to it from Balkh is a straight one, for the regions of al-Mültin 
are near to the districts of Ball, On top of the mountain, as well as at its 
foot, there are houses for devotees and ascetics, as well as places for 
sacrificial victims and offerings. It is said that there is never a spare moment 
or a single hour when there are no people going there as pilgrims. 

"They have two idols, one of which is called Jun-bukt and the other 
Zun-bukt.! Their forms are carved out of the sides of a great valley, 
cnt from the rock of the mountain, The height of cach one of them is 
ciglity cubits, so that they can be seen from a great distance, 


He said i? 
The people of India go on pilgrimages to these two [idols], bearing 


? “Offerings of themselves” may refer to Hindu human sacrifices, the burning of 
widows, or to dedication to some fratemity or priesthood. See Dubois, Hindu 
Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, pp. 645-48. 

19 The word bayt is translated as "building" or “tomple” according to which 
interpretation seems most suitable. Maltin (Mülasting) is ou a fork of the Indus 
River in the western part of the Punjab. See Balfour, Cyclopaedia of India, D, 1007; 
Jackson, History of India, Vl, 9 7: Mas'üdi, I, 151, 154, 207, 374-78; IV, 96; Yaqiit, 
Geog., Ill, 4571.4; IV, 629; Birüni, Alberuni’s India, 1, 116; 1L 184; Fidà', Taqwim 
al-Bulddm, p. 351; Tstakhri, Masálik al-Mamálik (de Goeje), pp. 172-78; Idrisi, 
India, pp. 49 f£, 96, 149; Hawgal, Oriental Geography, p. 154. 

2 These were the famous images of Bamiyin (Bamian), cighty miles northwest 
of Kabul. In some books the idols are called Surkh-but and Khink-but, meaning 
“gold” ("red") and “white” idol, For pictures and accounts of these rock carvings, 
see Hackin, Bamian, pp. 38 3 Godard, Antiquités bouddhiques de Bamiydn, pp. 11 ff., 
86, and Plates I-XI, XXEX; Williams, National Geographic Magazine, LXIV, No. 6 
(December 1933), 741, 745; “Bamiyin,” Enc. Islam, I, 643; Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang's Travels in India, 1, 118-19, See also Hackin, Nouvelles Recherches, Plates IT, 
TH; Ietakhri Al-Masālik wa-al-Mamálik (Mini and Ghurbal), p. 156; Hawgal, 
Oriental Geography, pp. 213, 225-28; Fida’, Taqwim al-Buldan, p. 455; Y&qüt, Geog., 
I, 481. 

35 “He said” evidently refers to the author of this long passage, which al-Nadim 
found copied in the handwriting of al-Kiadi. 
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with them offerings, incense, and fragrant woods. If the eye should fall 
upon. them from a distance, a man would be obliged to lower his eyes, 
overawed by them. If he is lacking in attention or careless when he sees 
them, it is necessary for Men to return to a place from which he cannot 
view them and then to approach them, secking them as the object of his 
attention with reverence for them. 

A man who has been an eyewitness of them told me that the amount 
of blood which is shed beside them is not small in quantity, He asserted 
that it might happen that perhaps abont fifty thousand or more might 
offer themselves, but it is Allah who knows. 

"They have a building at Bamiyan" on the frontiers of India, where it 
borders on Sijistin. Ya'gitb ibn al-Layth reached this locality when he 
sought to invade India. The idols which were sent to the City of Peace 
[Baghdad] from that locality of Bamiyan were transported at the time of 
its invasion. Ascetics and devotees occupy this great building. In it there 
are idols of gold adorned with precious stones, the number of which is 
unknown and to which no praise or description can do justice. The 
people of India go there on pilgrimages by land and sea from the farthest 
town (regions) of their country, 

At Faraj there is the House of Gold, a building about which there is a 
difference of opinion, Some say that it is a stone building, containing 
idols, and that it is called the "House of Gold” because the Arabs took a 
hundred bubár!* of gold from it when they invaded-this place during the 
days of al-Hajjaj.2? | 








Abü Dulaf al-Yanbü'i, a traveler, told me that the building which 
is known as the House of Gold is not this one!® The building is in 


D If this statement refers to human. sactifices, it must be connected with the 
Hindus rather than the Buddhists; see n. 9 and Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, L 69; 
It, 288-89. It may be that the passage confuses sacrifice with the dedication of men to 
lives in the Buddhist monasteries. 

M See n. 11. 

S (üt, Geog., lil, 869, says that Faraj is the name for the House of Gold at 
al-Miltin; see also ldsisi, India, p. 51. 

35 Buhär was the name of a measure. Richardson, Dictionary, p. 299, says that it 
was equal to 400 pounds. Dozy, Supplément, I, 121, says it is a bag for measuring, 
Bustin, Muhit al-Muhit, 1, 135, describes it as a larger measure. 

17 Tt is likely that the quotation begun with the second heading of this section 
ends here, and that Abi Dulaf gave the following information to al-Nadin in person. 

D Abii Dulaf Mis'ar ibn Mubalhil was sent on a mission to India, a.D. 942. He 
probably died at Baghdad about the time when Al-Fihrist was being completed. 
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the wild parts of India, in the territories of Makrin and Qandahar.* 
Nobody reaches it except the devotees and ascetics of India. It is 
built of gold. Its length is seven cubits and its width the same. Its 
height is twelve cubits and it is adorned with varieties of precious 
stones. In it there arc idols made of red rubies and other marvelous 
precious stones, and it is adorned with glorious pearls, each one of 
which is like a bird's egg or even larger. He [Abii Dulaf] asserted 
that reliable authoritics from among the people of India told him 
that the rain draws away from the top of this building, as well as from 
the right and left [sides], so that it does not strike it. In the same way 
the stream in flood avoids it, flowing to the right and left. He said, 
“One of the Indians said that if anyone sick with any disease whatso- 
ever, sees it, Allih, may His name be glorified, cures him.” He also 
said, "When I examined this matter, there was disagreement about 
it. Some of the Brahmans stated to me that it is hanging between 
Heaven aud earth without support or suspension." 

Abii Dulaf said to me, “The Indians have a temple at Qimar. 
Its walls are made of gold and its roofs with beams of Indian limber, 
the length of cach timber being fifty cubits or more. Its idols, 
niches, and its parts faced in worship have been adorned with 
glorious pearls and precious stones." He said, "A reliable person 
told me that in the city of al-Sanf they have a temple other than this 
one. It is an ancient temple in which all of its idols speak with the 
worshipers, answering everything about which they are questioned.” 
Abii Dulaf [also] said, “At the time when I was in India, the king of 
the government of al-Sanf was named Lajin.” The Najrani monk 
told me that the king at the present time is a monarch known as 
King Lüqin, who desired al-Sanf. He devastated it and became 
ruler over its people. 





1? See Yaqiit, Geog., I, 445 ff. for an account of Abū Dulaf Makrin is west of 
modern Karachi. See Hawqal, Oriental Geography, pp. 138-41; Dir, Tahqiq má 
li-al-Hind, p. 167 1. 10; Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 612-14. Qandabiir (Qunduhit) is in 
southern Afghanistan, and can easily be confused with Ghandir, nearer to modern 
Bombay. See Balidhuri, Futüh al-Buldān, p. 610; Yügüt, Geog. IV, v83; Le 
Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 347; Idrisi, India, pp. 66, 159. 

20 For details abour the Najraui monk, seen. 39. He was probably the source of the 
“Statement about the Buddha" which follows. "The most reasonable explanation 
for this paragraph is that ir refers to Indochina, and that the names are as follows: 
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Statement about the Buddha, from a Source Other than the Book 

[Transcribed] in the Handwriting of al-Kindi?! 

The people of India disagree about this [subject]. One party 
asserted that he [Buddha] was the likeness of the Creator, may His 
greatness be exalted, Another group said that he was the likeness 
of his apostle [sent] to them. "Then they disagreed at this point. 
One sect (party) said that the apostle was one of the angels. Another 
sect stated that the apostle was a man among the people. "Then a 
group said that he was a demon among the demons, while [another] 
sect stated that he was a likeness of the Biidasaf, the wise, who came 
to them from Allah, may His name be glorified. Each sect among 
them has a ritual for worshiping and exalting um 2 

Some of their trustworthy people have said that cach one of their 
communities bas an image to which people go so as to worship and 
exalt it. Al-Budd (Buddha) is a generic term, while al-asndm (idols) 
signifies [different] "kinds." The description of the greatest Buddha 
is that of a man seated on a throne, with no hair on his face and with 
his chin and mouth sunk [close] together. He is not covered by a 








Qimir (Qamir) is probably meant to be Khmer, the name for the dynasty and king- 
dom of Cambodia which flourished at the time when ALFihrist was being written. 
Al-Sanf is probably Champa (T’champa), the ancient kingdom of southern Annam. 
Läjin seems to be confused with Rajen and meant to be Rajendravarman, the king 
of Qimár, who made himself master of al-Sanf Ap. 944-52. Lüqin is very likely 
meant to be Lung-pien of Tonkin, southeast of Hanoi near the mouth of the Song-koi 
River. Lung-pien established mile over al-Sanf toward the end of the tenth century. 

For these places, see Mis'ar ibn Muhalhil, AL-Risitah al-Thániyah, p. 7, Grousset, 
L'Asie Orientale, pp. 371 (map), 398; Grousset, Histoire d'Extréme Orient, H, $59 
bottom, 562-63; "Cochin-China," Exe. Brit, VI, 621; "Cambodia," Enc Brita, 
V, 84; Ferrand, Voyage du marchand arabe Sulayman, pp. 98x02; Mas'üdi, I, 72, 
s 330, 341-43; Yàqüt, Geog, IV, 173; Fidi’, Taqwim al-Buldén, p. 369; 
Hida’, Géographie d'Aboulféda, 1. cáxv-cdxvi; Reinaud, Relations des voyages, pp. 
97 fŒ; Renaudot, Ancient Accounts of India and China, 1, 63 ft: Hasan ibn Yazid, 
Akhbär al-Sin wa-al-Hind, p. 4s 1. 37; ddrisi, Wagf al-Hind, pp. zo, 76, 81; Idrisi, 
India, pp. 35, 69, 72, 90, 99, 113, 128, 157, 161. It should be mentioned that some of 
these references connect Qimär (Qamár) with Comorin in southern India. 

H The passage under this heading, with the possible exception of the last two. 











` sentences about the image with four faces, seems to refer to the Buddha himself. 


® For the use of Biidasaf, see the Glossary. 
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robe and he is as though smiling. With his hand he is stringing 
thirty-two [beads]. 

A trustworthy person has said that there is an image of him in 
every house. These are made of all kinds of materials, according to 
the status of the individual. They are of gold adorned with different 
jewels, or of silver, brass, stone, or wood. They exalt him as he 
receives them, facing cither from cast to west, or from west to east, 
but for the most part they turn his back to the east, so that they face 
themselves toward the cast. It is said that they have this image with 
four faces, so fashioned by engineering and accurate craftsmanship 
that from whatever place they approach it, they see the full face and 
the profile perfectly, withont any part of it hidden from them. It is 
said. that this is the form of the idol that is at Mën 2 


Al-Mahakilayah,* from What Is [Written] in the Handwriting of 

al-Kindi 

They have an idol named Mahakal which has four hands and is 
sapphire in color, with a great deal of lank hair on its head. It 
bares its teeth, its stomach is exposed, and on its back is an elephant's 
skin dripping blood. The legs of an elephants hide are tied in 
front of it. In one of its hands is a great serpent with its mouth open, 
in another is a rod, in the third there is a man’s head. It has the 
fourth hand uplifted. ‘Two snakes are in its ears, like earrings, and 
two huge serpents, which have wrapped themselves around it, are 
on its body. On its head there is a crown made of skull bones, and it 


? Some Buddhists followed the custom, of the Siva worshipers, using a rosary 
with thirty-two beads. However, as a rule, the Buddha is represented with a lotus 
flower rather than a rosary. Sce “Rosaries,” Enc. of Religion and Ethics, X, 848, 850 
top; for pictures of Buddhist idols, see Silva-Vigicr, Life of the Buddha, Plates 67, 85, 
96, 143. 

24 These two final sentences may not refer to the Buddha, although he is sometimes 
represented with numerous heads, ‘The well-known four-faced figure was Chaturi- 
nana, representing Brahma, while the idol at Mültán was connected with sun worship. 
See “Images and Idols,” Ene, of Religion and Ethics, VM, 123, 144. For Maltin, see n. 
10 and Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, WH, 453. 

2 Evidently these were worshipers of the Great Kala, the male deity Mahá-Kala, 
rather chan his female consort, as at the end of the paragraph the idol is referred to as 
masculine. See “Brahmanism,” Enc. of Religion and Ethics, YI, 812; Shahrastáni 
(Haarbrücker), Part 2, p. 368; Monier- Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, pp. 82, 
188; Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Wl. 169; Birüni, Alberuni’s India, p. 202. 
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has a necklace also made of them, They dam that it is a demon from 
among the devils, meriting warship because of its great power and 
its possession of qualities which are praiseworthy and lovable, as 
well as despised and abhorred, and also because of its giving and re- 
fusing, doing good and committing evil. It is, moreover, their 
refuge during times of adversity. 


Among Them Are Members of the Sect of the Dinabaktaniyah (Sun 

Worshipers)® 

They are worshipers of the sun, for which they have made an 
idol on wheels?” The supports of the cart are four horses, and in the 
hand of the idol there is a jewel the color of fire. They claim that 
the sun is the king of the angels, deserving devotion and. worship. 
They prostrate themselves in. front of this idol and walk around it 
with incense and stringed instruments." This idol has estates and 
revenues, as well as temple servants and retainers to care for its 
upkeep and the maintenance of its estates. It is worshiped three 
times a day, with, the expressions of speech (forms of litanies) which 
they have for it. 

There come to it persons with maladies—leprosy, leprous skin, 
lameness, and other distressing forrns of illness. They stand by it and 
spend nights beside it, worshiping, making supplication, and praying 
that it may cure them. They neither cat nor drink, but fase for it. 
Thus the sick person continues, until in his sleep he sees someone 
saying to him, “Thou hast been cured, the desire has been attained !” 





?*. As this sect and the ones which follow are not well known, and the names are 
incorrectly transliterated into Arabic from the Sanskrit, without consonant and vowel 
signs, an attempt to identify them can only be guesswork. The Arabic term for the 
Sun Worshipers very likely comes from. dditya (“sun”) and bhakta (“devotees”), 
with the common Arabic ending siyah added to the Sanskrit names. ‘The sun god 
worshiped at Miiltin was Aditya. The first name is abbreviated, so instead of 
fiditya it may be dina, which sometimes implies "the splendor of the sun." See 
Idrisi, India, pp. 96, 148-49; Biviini, Albernni’s India, 1, 146, 201; Monier-Williams, 
Brahmaniss and Hinduism, pp. 87 n. 1, 97; Shahrastini (Haarbrücker), Part 2, p. 366; 
“Brahmanism,” Enc of Religion and Ethics, Tl, 805; “Nature,” ibid., IX, 230; 
“Ormazd,” ibid., IX, 568; Flügel edition, p. 348 n. 1. 

3! Wheels” is ‘ajal, which seems to be correct, although in. the account of the 
Moon Worshipers, Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part 2, p. 367, has “if (calf. 

38 “Stringed instruments” is al-mazdhir wa-al-ma'azif. 
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‘Then it is said that the idol has spoken to him in his sleep, so that he 
has been cured and returned to good health. 


Among Them Are Members of the Sect of the Chandrabhekniyah 

(Moon Worshipers)?? 

"They are worshipers of the moon. They say that the moon is one 
of the angels, meriting exaltation and worship. According to their 
ordinances, they worship it as an idol mounted on a cart. Four ducks 
draw the cart, and in the hand of this idol there is a jewel called 
Moon Devotion." Tt is a part of their religion to bow down to it 
and worship it, as well as to fast for half of every month. They do 
not break the fasting until the moon rises, when they come to their 
idol with food, drinks, and milk. "They make supplication to it, 
looking up to the moon and praying to it for what they need. When 
the moon appears as a crescent at the beginning of the month, they 
go up to the housetops, gazing at the moon and burning incense. 
When it appears they call upon it, making supplication to it. Then 
they descend from the roofs for food and drink, joy and merry- 
making. They do not look at it except when its faces are beautiful 3 
In the middle of che month, when they have finished breaking the 
Dat they start dancing, games, and [playing] musical instruments, 
in. the presence of the moon and the idol. 


2% The Arabic term may refer to Canrabhagi, the old name for the Chenab River, 
where there was a great temple, but it is much more likely that it is an attempt to 
ttansliterate the Sanskrit words candra (chandra) meaning “moon,” and bhakti (“devo- 
tion”), with the Arabic ending niyah, Sec Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, TH, 453; 
Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, I, 254; Monier-Williams, Brahmanism 
and Hinduism, pp. 108, 343; Shahrastini (Haarbrücker), Part 2, p. 367; Defrémery, 
Journal asiatique, IV (August 1844), 128. 

% Instead of “mounted on a cart," Shahfastiini (Haarbrücker), Part 2, p. 367, has 
"in the form of a calf.” In the translation the name of the jewel is given as “Moon 
Devotion” (Chandra-bhakti), although in the Arabic text the spelling seems to be 
something like Jaudarkit. 

9: The Arabic is literally “except on beautiful faces.” This may refer to times when 
certain faces or quarters of the moon indicate festival times, or perhaps to times when 
the moon is clea 

?? Both MS 1934 and MS 1135 omsit the words “breaking the fast,” probably a 
mistake. 
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Among Them Are Members of the Sect of the Anshiyah (Abstaining 
from Food), Meaning Those Restricted from Food and Drink 


Among Them Are the Members of the Sect Called Bakrananiyah 
(Shackled),?4 Meaning the Shackling of Themselves with Iron 
Their ordinances are that they must shave their heads and beards, 

and make naked their bodies except for their private parts. It is not 
in accord with their ordinances to recognize anyone or to speak to 
him unless he has entered their sect. They command whoever 
enters into their faith to offer alms, thereby to be humbled. A 
person who enters their faith docs not shackle himself with iron 
until he reaches the grade in which he is worthy of so doing, The 
shackling of themselves is from their waists up to their chests, so 
as not to tear their stomachs. They assert that this is the result of 
great learning and mastery of the intellect. 





Among Them Are Members of a Sect Called the Kankayatrah 

(Ganges Pilgrims} 

The people of this doctrine are distributed throughout all of the 
regions of India. According to their ordinances, if a person commits 
an important sin, he must start out from far or near [and travel] until 
he washes in the River Ganges, so as thereby to become purified. 


Among Them Are the Members of a Sect Called the Rajamarityah 
(King Servers)** 
They are partisans of the kings. According to the ordinances of 
their faith, they must help the kings. They say, "God, the Creator, 


% The Arabic is probably meant to be the Sanskrit am-dsin (“not eating"). See 
Flügel, ZDMG, XXI (1868), 737, for an carly study of these names. 

93 "This name cannot be identified. The Sanskrit word for “shackled” is baddha, 
and it is possible that the Arabic is meant to be af-Baddhaniyah (Baddha plas the Arabic 
ending, niyali). In that case the dot on the dhal (dh) has been so carelessly written that 
it makes the dal (d) coming before it look like a kaf(), This letter dal (dh) is written 
like a ra’ (r}. C£, Shabrastini (Haarbrücker), Part 2, p. 361. 

* "The Indian name for the Ganges is Ganga, In the Arabic text the name is badly 
written, but it must be an attempt to indicate the Ganga. ‘The g is transliterated as 
Raf (k), as is also the case in Mas'üdi, H, 80, and Batitah, Tuhfat al-Nazzar, IV, 212. 
‘The word after Ganga is evidently yärrä, a Sanskrit word used for a person going on 
a pilgrimage. 

55 The garbled Arabic appears to be a crude transliteration of the Sanskrit Räja- 
bhritya ("King Servers”), In the Arabic, possibly che im (mini) is meant to be b (bi). 
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Blessed and Almighty, made them kings, so that if we are slain in 
obeying them, we shall go to the Garden [of Paradisc]." 


Among Them Are the Members of a Sect 

According to its ordinances they let their hair grow long, twisting 
it on their faces. All sides of their heads are covered, their hair 
hanging down to an equal extent on the different sides of the head. 
According to their ordinances, they do not drink wine. They have a 
mountain called für'an* to which they make pilgrimages. When 
they leave for the pilgrimage they do not enter inhabited places 
along the way. If they go forth and meet a woman, they flee from 
her. They have a large temple, containing an image, at this moun- 
tain to which they make their pilgrimages. 


The Doctrines of Chinaf? and Some Acconnts of Them 
What was told me by the Najráni monk who came from China 
diving the year three linndred and seventy-seven [A.n. 987/88]. 
"This man was one of the people of Najrán, whom the Catholicos 
sent to China about seven years ago" He took with him five 
Christian men from among those who stood for the cause of the 
faith. This monk and another one returned from the group after 


37 MS 1934 and Pliigel both give a form which might be jér‘an, whereas MS 1435 
has what is probably meant to be either Jür or Jaws. The word probably refers to 
Guru, the summit of Mt. Abu, where the Aghori ascetics had a center. It is also 
possible, but not as likely, that the proper name refers to the sacred Gauri region 
around. Mt. Kailasa in Tibet, a famous place for pilgrims. Sec Flügel, ZDMG, 
XXII (1868), 737; "Abu," Enc. of Religion and Ethics, L 513 “Aghori,” ibid, L 211; 
“Kailās Kailisa," ibid., VIL, 637. 

55 The translation follows MS 1934. Flügel gives "doctrines of the people of 
China.” "The literal translation of the next clause is “and something from their 
traditions (akehbar).”” 

3% The Catholicos must have been Ne 
mitted tOJive at Baghdad. As it is unli that any Christians who might have 
remained in southern Arabia were Nestorians, this name evidently does not refer to 
the original Najrin in the Arabian peninsula, but to the colony of the same name two 
days south of al-Kifah, founded by refugees from southern Arabia during the reign 
of the second caliph. Sce Yule, Cathay, I, 113-34; Yáqüt, Geog., IV, 757; “Nestor 
iaus,” Enc. Brit., XIX, 407, Fidi’, Géographie d' Aboulféda, L cdxvi, says the monk left 
for China about 4.p. 980. He returned 987-88, During this period the Sun ig emperor 
Tai Tsung (A.D. 960-88) was trying to unify the kingdom. Sce Latourette, The 
Chinese, p. 227; Grousset, L Asie Orientale, p. 263 T. 














ian, as other patriarchs were not per- 
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six years. I met him in Dar al-Rüm, behind the Church? 1 saw a 
young man. of handsome appearance, who spoke little unless he was 
questioned. I asked him why he had set forth on this [journey], 
and the reason for his lingering for this long period of time. He told 
me about the things he had met aloug the way which liad delayed 
him, and said that the Christians who used to be in the land of China 
had disappeared aud perished for various reasons," so that only one 
man remained in the entire country. He mentioned that they had 
had a church there which was destroyed. He said, "When I saw that 
there were none to whom I could give support in their religion, H 
returned in less time than I had gone." 

When making his remarks, he said, “Sea voyages have changed 
and sea travel degencrated, so that the persons who understand these 
things are few in number. Accidents have made their appearance, 
with fear and with islands to bar the voyages, so that only a person 
willing to brave dangers undertakes travel.” 

He related that the name of the city of the king, in which the 
king dwelt, was Tajiiyah. The kingdom belonged to two rulers, 
but one of them died and the other remained.? He said, “The 
syitibol of eminence for whoever enters the presence of the kings in 
their services is the bushán, which is a piece of horn on which there 
are natural designs. An aivqiyah [of this horn] reached the value of 
five mann of gold. But the king who remains has done away with 
this and permitted them to enter into his presence with girdles of 





59 Dar al-Riim (“the Court of the Greeks") was used to designate the Christian 
quarter of Baghdad on the East Bank. It was used in a special way fot the area near 
à caravanserai frequented by Christian merchants, noar the great church and monas- 
tery built by the Nestorians in the late eighth century. See Yaqiit, Geog., Il, 662; 
Levy, Baghdad Chronicle, pp. 67, 162; Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 207-8, and p. 213, 
which gives a free translation of the passage. 

3 ‘The idiom translated “for various reasons" is bi-ashab; the exact meaning is not 
cetiain. The church referred to in the following sentence was very likely the Nes- 
torian church at Ch'ang-an. 

4 Tüjüyah is probably ‘T’ai-yuan in Shansi, the Tajah of Idrisi. It was captured by 
the Sung king am, 976 and became the northern capital. The two kings were 
probably Chao K'uang-yin (T'ai Tsu) of the Sung dynasty and his brother, Chao 
Kuci (Iai Tsung), who became the sole monarch when the brother died, A.D. 976. 
See Grousset, L' Asie Orientale, pp. 263 ff; Grousset, Histoire d'Extróne Orient, L 369- 
70; Latourette, The Chinese, p. 227; Yule, Cathay, 1,114; Ennin, Diary, pp. 264 
n. 984, 268. 
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gold and similar things. Thus the value of this [horn] has depre- 
ciated, until an awgiyah of it is worth only an awdiyah of gold or 
even less,’ : 

The monk said, “When I asked about this horn, the philosophers 
and wise men of China recorded, with regards to the animal to 
which this horn belongs, that when the young is born, there appears 
on its horn an image of the first thing which appears to it as it comes 
from the womb." He [also] said, “The things marked on it are for 
the most part flies and fish.” I said to him, “They say that it is the 
horn of the rhinoceros.” He replied, “It is not as they say, for it 
is one of the animals of that country." He went on to say, "It has 
been said to me that it is a beast of the land of India, which is the real 
truth, i 

He said, “In every city of China there-are four officers. One of 
them is called lanjiin, which means amir al-umarë (chief of chiefs), 
and the name of another is sarásibah, which means amir al-jaysh (chief 
of the army)4° There is a place in which there is the greatest idol, 
which is an image of the haghbiir at Bagliran,** in the kingdom of the 
land of Khanfii.7 j 








# Richardson, Dictionary, p. 204, gives the awqiyah as equal to one ounce; p- 1495 
gives the mann as equal to two pounds or more. "The values of these weights are 
different in different regions; it is impossible to know what they represented in 
China. 

44 This was evidently the rhinoceros of Indochina or of Indonesia. Sce Ferrand, 
Voyage du marchand arabe Sulayman, PP. 50, 54, 141; Reinand, Relations des voyages, 
1, 61 bottom. m 

55 Lünjün is the Chinese lang-chung ("secretary"). Sarágibah is probably incorrectly 
transliterated, as it does not resemble a Chinese word. 

^* The word baghbiir is similar to the Persian Faghfür (fafür) meaning “Son of 
Heaven," also similar to the Chinese t'iet-tzu and the Indian bhagaputra; sec Pelliot, 
Notes on Marco Polo, II, 652. Baghrán has not been identified. 1t was probably the 
ancestral torb center of the rulers in the north. One can sce more recent tombs, 
similar to this ancient one, north of Peking at the Ming Tombs. The text explains 
that the greatest idol is an image of the bagi In a tomb shrine there was apt to be 
a portrait of the ruler, set in a side chamber, and perhaps also a large tablet. ‘The 
"image of the Paghbür" perhaps refers to one of these rather than to a statue. 
though it is possible that there was a statue of the king during the tenth century. 
For this passage, see Yule, Cathay 1, 141, 236; Ferrand, Voyage du marchand arabe 
Sulayman, p. 62; “China,” Ene, Islam, 1, 842; Mas'üdi, ¥, 306; Reinaud, Relations 
des voyages, 1,45; Ml, 303 Hasan ibu Yazid, Akhbar al-Sin wa-al-Hind, pp. 20, 6x 
sect. 4$ n. 3; Polo, Book of Ser Marco Polo, V, 148 n. 1. d 
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Among the cities of China there are Hamm, Sibün, and Janbün 49" 
He [also] said, “The meaning of baghbiir in the langnage of China is 
the ‘Son of Heaven,’ that is, ‘descended from heaven.’ Jiki the Chinese 
told me this in the year three hundred and fifty-six Jan, 967]. 


I Asked the Monk. about Doctrine 

He said, “Most of them are dualists and Shamaniyah." He [also] 
said; “Their common people worship the king, exalting his image, 
which has a great building in the city of Baghran.* It is about ten 
thousand cubits (dhira’) cach way [square]. It is built of varieties of 
stones, baked bricks, gold, and silver. Before reachin g it, the person 
seeking it bcholds different kinds of idols, statues, images, and fabi- 
lous creatures, which surpass the imagination of the person ignorant 
of how they are [made] and of what their purpose is.” He said to 
me, “By Allah, oh, Abü al-Paraj [al-Nadim], if one of us Christians, 
Jews, or Muslims should exalt Allah, may His name be magnified, 
as these people exalt the image of their king, to say nothing of his 
own person, why Allah would cause rain to fall for him. For if they 
behold it, there comes to them such agitation, trembling, and 
emotion, that any one of them might lose consciousness for a number 


of days.” 


5' Khánfü was Canton (Kwang-chau). Sce Khurdadhbih, AbMasdlik wa-al- 
Mamālik, Arabic, p. 69 and French, p. 49; Faqih, Kitab at-Buldän, p. 131. s; Mas'üdi, 
1, 311-13; Hasan ibn Yazid, Akhbar al-Sin wa-al-Hind, p. 61.14; Yule, Cathay, Y, 
86, 89, 129; "China," Enc. Islam, 1, 841-43; Ferrand, Voyage du marchand arabe 
Sulaymün, pp. 18-19. 

48 Hanjin was almost certainly Khanjá (Janjà or Ch'tian-chou), later known as 
Zaytün. This was a city near Amoy, an eight-day journey from Canton. See 
Khurdádhbili, Ab Masalik wa-al-Mamalik, Arabic, p. 69, and French, p. 49; see 
Yule, Cathay, I, 256; Reinaud, Relations des voyages, Il, 65. Sibün is perhaps meant 
to be Si-fou, said to be the mid-tenth-century name for the seaport capital city of 
Hang-tcheou, or it may be confused with Saiafu (Siang-yang-fu) on the River Han, 
See Grousset, Histoire d'Extróne Orient, 1, 368 n. 4; Polo, Book of Ser Marco Polo, Tl, 
167. The ending bin is not Chinese, so that the Arabs must have added the n (sin) 
or else transliterated this form from some other name which has not been identified. 
Janbün is. perhaps Janfü, which was known by other names in later times; see Yule, 
Cathay, 1, 136. 

4 As al-Nadim received this information about a.v. 967 and Jiki is called “the 
Chinese," this Jiki was not the Nestorian monk. 

59 For the Shamaniyah, sec Glossary, For Baghrán, sec n. 46. 
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i T - 
"Then I said, "All this is because Satan has gained control over their 


country and their population, seducing them and misleading them 
from the way of Allih." He said, “It is just about like that.” 


Another Account from a Person Other than the Monk 
. Abii Dulaf al-Yanbi't said, "The name of the city of the greatest 
king is Humdan,* and the city of merchants and financial affairs is 
Khänfü, the length of which is forty parasangs.”®* It is not so lar re, 
for the monk said that it was less than that. T. 
Another person has said: 


There are three hundred cities in China, all of which are flonrishing. Over 
every fifty cities there is a king, who represents the haghbiir.®* ‘Among 
their cities are Wilsanil, Qänsū, and a city named Arqa’il,"* between 
which and Qünsii there is a journey of two months. Qnsà is close to the 
frontiers of Tibet, the Turks, and the "Tughuzghnz,?* who ate on good 
terms with one another. From Tibet to Kharisin and the seacoast of 
China in a circuit is three thonsand parasangs.^* 


Among the regions of China is al-Silà, which is one of the best and 
noblest of the lands and one of the richest in gold." In China there are 


. LS Humdin (Khunidin), called Ch'in Hsien-yang, was the Ch'in capital across the 
river from. Ch'an-an; see Ferrand, Voyage du marchand arabe Sulayman, Pp. 77, 86, 92 
105; Mas'üdi, 1. 313; Grousset, Histoire d'Extróme Orient, 1,356; Yulo, C Sathay, I 13 : 
141; Khurdüdhbih, Al-Masifik wa-al-Mamālik, French, p. 206, and Arabic, p. 2641.19, 

anfü (Canton), see n. 47. E Se 
5 For the baghbiir, see n. 46. 

M Wü nü is spelled differently in the various versions. The transliteration seems 
to be imperfect, so that it is unreasonable to attempt to identify the name Qinsti is 
most likely Kan-chou (Kan-tcheou) in, western China, TI mentioned 
oe 1934 the name is clearly written, but when rep 
other versions, it is spelled incorrectly. See Grousset, L'Asie Orientale, pp. 

27: map; Khurdadhbih, Al-Masdlik wa-al-Mam French, " Braet ye 
spelling is Kānçou (Kian-Tshou), and Arabic, p. 69. Ari scems to be the form. 
intended in MS 1934, if the sign afier the long alif (2) is a hamzah(). The name is not 
correctly given by MS 1135 or Flügel, It is probably meant to be Erguiul (Hsi-liang) 
north of Tibet. Sec Polo, Book of Ser Marco Polo, I, 274, 276 n. 1, ET 282; Polo, 
Travels, p. 135 n. x; Polo, Description of the World, 1 178. Mis i 

® Sce Glossary, “Tughuzghuz,” 

56 This "inti indi i 
" S d ren SC to indicate a journey from China across northern ‘Tibet 

9^ AL-SiA (Silla or Sin-lo) was originally the central kingdom of Korea, but later 
the term came to be used for the whole arca of Korea; see Maand, 1, 346; “Japan,” 


Ene. Brit., XV, 253; Ennin, Diary, pp. $n. —42; Yule, C. 7 i 
Relations des voyages, Y, dxix, EH ied dpa ee 
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SECTION TWO 84x 
deserts, tuountains, and wildernesses as far as the River of Sand and the 
monntait behind which the suu rises. A group of people from al- 
Andals told me that between their country and China there are arid lands. 
They said, “The land of China is called the Plenteons Barth.” Al-Andals 
isin the north, and for that reason they are near to the sunrise and the land 
of China5# 

Ju the land of China, if one of us or one of them who is a traveler 
gocs on a journey, he registers his family relationship, his distinguishing, 
characteristics, the number of his years, the amount of what is with him, 
his slaves and servants, nntil he reaches his destination and place of safety, 
fearing lest in the land of China there will befall him some occurrence 
which will be an embarrassment to the king. 

If one of them dies, the corpse remains at home for a year in a wooden 
chest, After that, it is buried in a grave without a place prepared (labd). 
The relatives and descendants are expected to observe bereavement and 
sorrow for three years, three months, three days, and three hours. If 
anyone does not show his grief, they beat his head with a piece of wood, 
saying “You killed him!” "The dead person is not buried except during 
the same month in which he was born, as well as on the same day and at the 
same hour. 

If one of us should inarry one of them and then desire to depart, they 
would say to him, “Leave the earth but take the seed.” I£ he should take 
the woman secretly and be discovered, he would be obliged to pay as a 
fine anı amount established for his case. He would also be placed in prison 
and perhaps beaten. 

The king docs not appoint a governor or officer (amir) unless he is 
forty years of age, not less than that. Justice there is greater and more 
apparent than in the other lands of the earth. One cannot enter or leave it 
[China] unless one stops at a hondred or more places, according to the 
length of the journey. 

On the day when they bring the dead to the grave, the road is decorated 
with varions kinds of brocades and silks, in keeping with the circumstances 
and importance of the dead man. Then, after returning, the persons who 
follow pillage these decorations. 








58 “The River of Sand” was used for the desert east of Yazd; sec Yule, Cathay, 
JL 106-7. Here it very likely refers to the desert east of Kashgar. “The mountain 
behind which the sun rises’ probably refers to the northern mountains of Tibet. 
China is beyond, further to the east. 

59 Al.Andals cannot be accurately identi! 
al-Thintyah, English, p. 9 (e), suggests it is Mans 
it refers to a tribe rather than a locality. 





Mis‘ar ibn Muhalhil, Af-Risilah 
s, a country in Manchuria. Possibly 
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China is said to belong to the Tnghuzghuz, for the land of the Tughuz- 
ghuz is adjacent to China. Between Tibet and China there is a valley, 
the depth of which is unfathomed. Its bottom is unknown, terrifying, 
deserted. From its west side to its cast side is about five hundred cubits, 
Across it there is a bridge of a series of staves, which the learned men and 
artisans of China constructed, with a width of two enbits. It is impossible 
for animals and others to pass over it on foot, except with shoving and 
pulling, for it sways so that animals cannot be steady on it. Accordingly, 
most of the people place the animal and also the human being in a sort of 
basket, which is drawn by men accustomed to the crossing. 

Among the ordinances of China are exaltation and worship of the kings. 
This holds true for most of the comnion people, but the doctrines of the 
kings and important people are dualism and the Shamaniyah [faith]. 


59 ‘Aqib, translated as “staves,” has numerous meanings, It may refer to pieces 
of wood fixed in series, or to the gut with which the staves were bound together. 
For an idea of this type of construction, see Rock, The Ancient Na-khi Kingdom of 
Southern China, I, Plates 110, 111; Shelton, National Geographic Magazine, XL, No. 3 
(September 1921), 320; Polo, Book of Ser Marco Polo, IL, 51; Chavannes, T'oung Pao, 
2d Ser., XIH (1912), $84. 

D Sec Glossary, "Samaniyah." 
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The Tenth Part 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars in the remaining 
sciences from among those who were ancient and recent, with the names 
of the books which they compiled. It is the end of the book, which is a 
composition of Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim, Isháq known as Abii 
Ya qb al-Warrdg? 


In the name of Allih, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Tenth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fibrist, including accounts of the alchemists and the workers 
of the Art [alchemy] among the ancient and recent philosophers. 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim, known as Ibn Abi 
Ya'qüb al-Warriq: Persons interested in the art of alchemy, which 
is the making of gold and silver from other metals, state that the 
first man who spoke about the science of this art was Hermes, the 
wise man and Babylonian, who moved to Egypt when the peoples 





? The title is taken from MS 1034. ‘The irregular form, "lsbáq known as Abii 
Ya‘giid al-Warrigq” is similar to the form in the titles of Chapters H, VIH, and IX. 
"The phrase “an imitation of the handwriting of the author, His servant Muhammad 
ibn Ishig” is writren below the title on the left. Further below on the right is found 
"In it is the tenth chapter, the last of the book.” 

WM of “workers of the Art,” Flick, Ambix, p. 81 (sce below), gives "seckers 
after the Philosophers’ Stone." Fück also introduces other variations in giving the 
title. Many books and articles have been written about alchemy. Only a few are 
suggested here as especially helpful in studying this chapter. ‘The most important is 
Fück, Ambix, IV, Nos. 3 and 4 (February 1951), 81-144. hereafter referred to as 
Bick, Ambix. This article gives a translation of the chapter which is somewhat 
freer than this translation. It has notes of a very scholarly nature which it is unneces- 
sary to repeat. Sec also Berthelot, La Chimie au Moyen Age (abbreviated as La 
Chintie), Yl, x, 26 ff. This gives a somewhat older French translation of most of the 
chapter, Cf Khaldün, Mugaddimah (Rosenthal), IH, 227-80. 
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were dispersed from Babylon. He was the king of Egypt, a wise 
man and philosopher, for whom the Art [alchemy] was validated? 
and about which [the Art] he wrote a number of books. He observed 
the specific and spiritual properties of phenomena and his knowledge 
of the art of alchemy was substantiated by this investigation and 
observation. He also knew about the making of talismans aud wrote 
many books about them. But it was also said that this [mention of 
the Art| was thousands of years before the time of Hermes, according 
to the doctrine of the upholders of eternity. 

Abit Bakr al-Razi, who was called Muhammad ibn Zakariya’, 
stated that the study of philosophy was not valid, nor could a learned 
man. be called a philosopher, until the art of alchemy had been 
validated for him. Then he could be independent of all other people, 
all of whom would have to depend upon him because of his knowl- 
edge and situation. 

Another school of thought among the people [concerned with] 
the art of alchemy said that it was a revelation from Allah, may His 
name be glorified, to a group of the people of this Art. Others have 
said that this was a revelation from Allah to Misä (Moses) the son of 
‘Imrän (Amram) and his brother Hariin (Aaron), for both of whom 
may there be peace. The person administering this for them was 
Qariin (Korah), who when his stores of gold and silver increased, 
hoarded treasure, Then when Allāh, may He be blessed and exalted, 
saw that Qàrün was growing haughty, sclf-important, and oppres- 
sive, because of what he possessed, He did away with hint upon the 
invocation of Miisi, for whom may there be peace. In another 
place in his books al-Razi stated that a group of philosophers such as 
Pythagoras, Democritus, Plato, Aristotle, and finally Galen used to 
practice the Art? 

Thus saith Muahammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: All of the different 
groups have books and. sciences related to the Art [alchemy], but 


* The statement that “the Art [alchemy] was validated" for him cvidently means 
that he had found the elixir, 

4 For Hermes, see Biog, Index and, in this connection, Berthelot, Alehimistes grecs, 
H, 424; HI, 406. Al-gidam (“eternity”) might be instead al-qidm (“antiquity”). 
Tnstead of "upholders of eternity,” Flick, Ambix, p. 88, gives “those who believe in 
the eternity of the world." 

5 According to Fück, Ambix, p. 110, the book of al-Razi referred to is Kitäb al-Asrar. 
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this is a matter for Allah, who knows about it, so that in men tioning 
it, we are free from blame and calumny. 


Mention of Hermes the Babylonian 

"There has been a difference of opinion about him. Te is said that he 
was one of the seven attendants whom they established for the care 
of the seven shrines, and that he was in charge of the Shrine of 
“Utirid (Mercury), by whose name he was called, for in the Chal- 
dacan tongue, “Utaridis Hermes. It is related that for various reasons 
he migrated to the land of Egypt, which he ruled [as king]. He had 
many children, among whom were ‘Tat, $3, Ashmun, Athrib, and 
Quft? He was, moreover, the wise man of his time. 

When he died he was buried in the building which is known in the 
city of Misr as Abii Hermes. The common people know it as 
al-Haramayn (the Two Pyramids). One of them is his tomb while 
the other is the tomb of his wife, or it is said the tomb of his son, 
who succeeded him after his death? 


Account of the Two Pyramids and Allah Is the One Who Knows 

In a book which fell to my lot, containing bits of information 
about the earth and the marvelous things on it and init from among 
buildings, kingdoms, aud types of people, and which was related 


* "The seven shrines were probably dedicated to the sun, the moon, and the five 
known planets and located in the temple enclosure at Babylon, Cf. Chap. IX, sect. 3 
n. $0. 

` ‘Tat was evidently Thoth, the ibis-headed vizier of the sun god and scribe at the 
judgment, See Breasted, History of Egypt, pp. 46. 57, 320; Budge, Gods of the 
Egyptians, 1, 400; “Ethics and Morality,” Enc. of Religion and Ethics, V, 477, 479 
illustration, $4 was probably a deity connected with the province of that name. Sec 
Yügüt, Geog., III, 350; Maqrizi, Kitib al-Khitat, I, 294. He may instead have been 
connected with Sa, god of perception. See "Egyptian Religion,” Exc. of Religion and 
Ethics, V, 250; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, Il, 89. Ashmun may be Eshmün, the 
Phoenician god of healing, or related to Ushmiin; see “al-Ashmiinain,” Enc. Islam, 
I, 483 bottom. Athrib is evidently related to Athribis, a religious center in the 
Delta, Sce Breasted, History of Egypt, p. 575; Budge, History of Egypt, DL 86; VI, 
154, 156, 203; VII, 23; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, 1, 100. Quft (Qift) must have 
been a deity connected with the trading center of Coptos, where merchandise from 
the Red Sca reached the Nile, Sec Breasted, History of Egypt, pp. 18, 218; “Wife,” 

Enc, Islam, H, 1004. 

® Misr was used for al-Fustit, the old section of Cairo to the south. AL-Haramayn 
undoubtedly refers to the two large pyramids of Cheops and Chephren, For Misr, 
see Maqrizi, Kitäb al-Khifaf, IL, s9. 
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to a member of the Thawabalt family, I read that he said 3 “Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad al-Ushmiini told me that onc of the governors of 
Egypt desired to know what was on top of one of the two pyramids. 
As his soul reached out for this, he sought it by all kinds of devices, 
until there happened to come to him a man from the laud of India, 
to whom he granted whatever demand he [the Indian] desired, in 
retum for making the ascent to the top." He said, “A man is 
incapable of making the ascent because of the agitation, dizziness, 
and anxiety befalling him in going up and ascending, and in seeing 
what is in front of him. ™® 

He said, “The length of this building at the base is four hundred 
and eighty Hashimi cubits (dhird") by four hundred and eighty 
cubits." As the building becomes slender, when a man reaches the 
top the size of the surface is forty by forty cubits. This is in accord- 
ance with the mathematical measurement? but when he came 
down, the man who made the ascent reported that on secing the 
top it was the area of a resting place for twenty Bactrian camels.’ 

He said, “In the middle of this surface there was a pretty dome, 
under the center of which there was what resenibled a tomb. At 
the head of this tomb there were two stones with the acme of refine- 
ment in beauty and wealth of color. On each one of these there was 
a stone image portraying a male and female, their faces being turned 
toward one another. In the hand of the male there was a tablet on 
which there was an inscription, while in the hand of the female 
there was a mirror and also a gold utensil resembling a chisel. 
Between the two stones there was a stone vessel, on the top of which 

* "He" may refer to the member of the Thawibah family or to somcone else, 
perhaps the author of the book. 

1 Although the description does not make it clear, this passage probably refers to 
ascents of the Great Pyramid, both inside and outside the pyramid. For accounts of 
the pyramids, scc Breasted, History of Egypt, pp. 116-20; Fakhry, Pyramids, pp. 99- 
124; Mas'üdi, Il, 379, 404-5; Magrizi, Kitab al-Khitat, 1, 179 f£, with special 
reference to p. 183; Suyüti, Husn al-Muhädarah, pp. 29 bottom, 31. Bor “the two 
pyramids” (al-haramán), see Yagiit, Geog., IV, 963. 

31 For this measurement, sce Fück, Ambix, p. 113 n. 13. 

?* The Arabic word translated “mathematical measurement" is al-handasali, which 
usually means "geometry." 

35 "The man who gave this description had evidently seen big Asiatic camels kneel 


down close together. The flat top of the Great Pyramid and also the inside burial 
chamber might fit this description. 
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there was a gold cover,” He said, “I tried to pull it up, until I did 
remove it and saw in it [the vessel] something like pitch, but without 
its smell for it had dried up.” He said, “I put my hand in it and a 
gold receptacle happened to be inside. When I removed its lid, 
behold there was in it fresh blood. The moment the air came into 
contact with it, it clotted as blood clots, so that by the time thar I 
was able to descend it had becorne dry.” 

He said, “On the tomb there were stone covers? and I did not 
stop trying until | removed the hd from one of them. Then, behold, 
a man was lying on his back?® in the best possible state of preserva 
tion and dryness, his form clearly defined and his hair showing. 
Alongside him there was a woman, appearing like him.” 

He said, “The surface was hollowed out about as much as a 
man’s height, as though it were rounded like the domes in stone 
vaults! In it were images and statues lying down and upright and 
other deities whose forms are unknown, for it is Allāh who does 
know. In Egypt there are buildings called the bardbi” made of 
large stones of excessive size. The barabi are structures of different 
types, in which there are places for grinding and pulverizing, dis- 
solving, congealing, and distillation, which shows that they were 
used for the art of alchemy. In, these structures there are carvings and 
writings in Chaldaean and Coptic; it is not known what they are. 
There have also been discovered underground libraries containing 
scientific works!® written on hides treated with nüral!* and on the 
tüz? used by the bowinakers, as well as on plates of gold, copper, 
and stone.” 





44 Evidently the lid of a sarcophagus. 
35 The Arabic word translated “back” is as a rule used for the ba 
15 ‘The words "Hike the domes in stone vaults” are not given rly in any of the 
Arabic texts, There is a word which is probably a plural form from rin (“half”) and 
khayah (“egg”), used for domes, followed by dhat al-dzdj (“with oblong arched roof”), 
followed by min hijaral: ("from stone"). 
"The word can also be written barábd; it was used for temples in Egypt. See 
i, H, 402-4; "Barba," Enc. Islam, 1, 655. 
"The words translated “scientific works” are literally "these sciences 
1% The expression “hides treated with ona" is tal zel gives 
a variation. Nirah is made from arsenic and quicklim; ick, Ambix, p, 9o n. k. 
29 Tür or ioz was the inner bark of a tree used by the Persians for their bows and 
also as a writing material, See Fitck, Ambix, p. 113 n. 16. 


k of the bead, 
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Hermes wrote about the stars, incantations, and things incorporeal 
(pneumas). 


The Books of Hermes about the Arc? 

Book of Hermes to his son about the Art; Flowing Gold; to Tar about 
the Art; The Making of Knots; Secrets; Al-Haritüs;5 Al-Malitis; 
AlbAstamakhus; Al-Sulimatis; of Armenius, the pupil of Hermes 29 
of Biladus, the pupil of Hermes, about the opinion of Hermes; Al- 
Arkhayqi; of Daméaniis by Hermes."* 











Ostanes 

Among the philosophers, who were practicers (people) of the 
Art, becoming celebrated because of it and writing books about it, 
was Ostancs al-Riimi. He was one of the people of Alexandria, and 
according to what he recorded in one of his epistles, he wrote one 
thousand books and epistles. Each book and epistle had a name by 
which it was called. The books of this kind of people were composed 
in accordance with allegories and enigmas. Among the books of 
Ostancs there was The Dialogue of Ostanes with Tawhir, King of India2® 


91 See Wick, Ambix, pp. 114-15, and Berthelot, La Chimie, HI, 28. 

= “Blowing gold" was mercury. 

t must have been the deity Thoth; seen. 7. For Thoth as related to alchemy, 
see Berthelot, Alchiiistes grecs, Y, 16 n. 2, 236; M, 223-24; Berthelot, C Drigines de 
Palchinie, pp. 31, 133. Qifti, p. 350 top, gives asa pupil of Hermes. Usaybi'ah, 
Part 1, p. 215 1. 27, says he was the ancestor of the Sabians and the son of Idris, 

95 In the text the word translated “knots” is al-'ungiid, but Lane, Lexicon, Pp. 2107, 
2177, says that the # (nim) can be superfluous, giving al-'ugiid, meaning “knots” or 
"strings of beads.” 

75 This title and the three following arc probably transliterations of the following 
words: (1) Al-Haritiis of SSaros, cf. von Lippman, Entstehung, pp. 37, 83; (2) Al-Maláfis 
of the word meaning "demon possessed,” see al-malátish in Dozy, Supplément, Il, 531; 
(3) Al-Asfamákhus of d a rojos, used for the orifice of the stomach or of other parts 
of the body; (4) Al-Sulimáfis of coudysdres'; see Lippman, Entstehung, p. 17. 

D [t is not certain who these two pupils were. Armenius is a guess, Biladus looks 
like Polyeides, a Greck physician, but very likely is meant to be some semilegendary 
person, Sce Smith, GRBM, Ill, 462. 

?? Al-Arkhaygi is very likely meant to be dpyatic) “primal,” “elemental”. 

"7 Dantaniis is badly transliterated and cannot be identified, One would expect 
the Poemarder to be mentioned as an important book ascribed to Hermes. If the first 
letter, dil (A), is a corruption of ba'(P) wäw (4), and if the other letters are also badly 
transliterated, perhaps the Poemander is the work meant. Sec “Hermes Trismegistus,” 
Enc. of Religion and Ethics, VI, 627; Smith, GRBM, D, 414. 

Compare a free translation in Bidez, Les Mages hellénisés, M, 270. 'The Indian 
king's name is also written Tauhir and Tóhir, but it cannot be properly identified. 
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Zosimus? 

Among them was Zosimus, who went the way of Ostanes. His 
was a book which he entitled The Keys of the Art, comprising a 
number of books and epistles in sequence, its first, its second, its 
third, known as the Seventy Epistles. 


"The Names of the Philosophers Who Spoke about the Ar 
Hermes, Agathodaemon, Antiis,* Malinüs/? Plato, Zosimus, Eusta- 
thius, Democritus? Ostanes, Heraclius, Bürüs?* Mariyah, Rasi- 
waras?! Afraghasaris,?” Stephanus [al-Qadiin}, Alexandrus? Chymes, 
Jimasab, Zoroaster?’ Archalacus, Margiinas’® Singaji," Simmias'* 





Rawshom, Firtis? Pythagorast Nicolaus,’ Marianus, Safidus,’* 


# ‘The name is badly spelled in the Arabic as Rusdmus, but the passage undoubredly 
refers to Zosimus. For this name and the ones which occur in the passage which 
follows, see Berthelot, La Chimie, HI, 28-29; Fück, Ambix, pp. 115 ff. 

? Por this list it is important to study the notes given by Fück and Berthelot; see 
preceding note. A few other suggestions are added in what follows. 

93 Perhaps this is meant to he Aftüs (Phta’); see Ruska, Arabishe Alchemisten, no. 6, 
p.22. Flügel gives what seems to be Anthony, but his p. 353 n. 16, suggests Onatus. 
See Smith, GRBM, Ill, 28; Rosenthal, Oriens, XV (1962), 35. 

88 As b (bà*) without its dot can be confused with m (mini), perhaps this is meant to 
be Balinüs, a name for Apollonius of Tyanaeus; sce Qifti, p. 316 L 10. 

*4 See Biog. Index, Pseudo Democritus. 

3 Perhaps Būrūs is meant to be Tadrüs (Theodorus) or Fürün, mentioned by 
Qifti, p. 259, as one of the carliest philosophers. 

"9 This name is not clearly marked. Perhaps it is meant to be Zenodorus, sce 
Sarton, I, 182, or the Theodorus known for his interest in alchemy. For other possi- 
bilities, sec Ruska, Arabishe Alchemisten, no. 6, pp. 13 n. 2, 25. 

* It is possible, though not very likely, that this name is meant to be Africanus. 
See Berthelot, Alchimistes grecs, 1, 175, 176, 188, 202; Hl, 82, 168. 

#8 This may refer to either Alexander the Great, or Alexander of Tralles. 

* "The Arabic name is probably meant to be Zoroaster. For his interest in alchemy, 
sec Berthelot, Alchimistes grees, T, 11, 17, 206, 224. 

® For this legendary king of Egypt and the name which follows, see Flick, Ambix, 
p- Is, 

“ This was a legendary king of Upper Egypt who asked. Marqiinas to answer 
questions. 

52 This may be Simmias of Thebes; 
haps it is meant to be Chymes. 

4 This is very likely meant to be Pyrrhon of Elis. 

4t This name is evidently meant to be Pythagoras, though the usual Arabic spelling 
of the name does not match the Flügel edition, p. 245 bottom line, or Qifii, p. 258. 

55 Nicolaus (Niqula’tis) might be the name intended in MS 1934, which is garbled. 
Flügel has a name that looks like Dila’iis. 















Smith, GRBM, Il, 827 bottom. Or per- 
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Mihr-Aris;!? Farnáfánus*? Themistius!? Kahin Arta,>¢ Aras al-Qass,5 
Khdlid ibn Yazid, Stephanus? al-Harbi;? Jabir ibn Hayyan, Yahya 
ibn Khalid ibu Barniak, Khan? al-Hudhali,* al-Afranji.ss Dhü al- 
Nin al-Misri, Salim ibn Farrūkh,5® Abū “Isä al-A‘war, al-Hasan ibn 
Qudàmah, Abit Qirin, al-Büni, al-Sahhawi, al-Rázi, al-S2'ihi al- 
‘Alawi, Ibn. Walishiyah, al“Azigiri A7 : 
These are remembered for making the head*? and the perfected 
elixir, Coming after them were those who sought this aim but were 
unsuccessful, because they only accomplished operations of an 
external nature They were many and we will mention some of 
them in the proper place, if Allah*® so wills. 





Khalid ibn Yazid ibn Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi Sufyàn, a Muslim and 
Recent 
Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishäq [al-Nadim]: The man who 
became concemed with the issuing of ancient books about the Art 
was Khalid ibn Yazid ibir Mu'iwiyah. He was au orator, poet, and 
master of literary style,as well as a man with comprehensive interests" 


Ap Usaybi* op ui ni 
Usaybi'ah, Part 1, p. 22 L 14, has Sagirüs.. Perhaps the name is intended to be 
Severus, but the famous doctor of that name was not noted for alchemy. 


M This name probably comes from the Persian words mihr and aris ("acute"). 
Mihr is often used in compound names. 


48 No name scems to fit these letters. 
ius is a guess; see Qifti, p. 107. 
59 Kahin is used for a priest or soothsayer; this person cannot be identified, 
5: "This is probably meant to be Ahron ns, 
9! "This may be a repetition referring to Stephanus al-Qadim. 
9* For al-Harbi, sce Flügel edition, p. 353 1. 22. 
9! This name and the one which follows are omitted in MS 1135. 
95 "This name is given by some authorities as al-Qaribi, but in MS 1934 it appears 
to be al-Afranji ("the Frank”). ` 
59. MS 1135 has Furiij instead of Farrükh. 
57 Sce Biog. Index, Shalmaghani. 











58 Abra’s (“the head") was the basic agent in alchemy. 


See Glossary, “external alchemy.” 
6° MS 1135 and Flügel add the word “Almighty” after Allah. 


51 "Man of comprchensive interests” is taken from MS 1934, which has a form of 
Aën, The Flügel edition has bëzie ("prudent," “resolute’’). 


a 
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and vision. He was the first person for whom books on medicine 
and the stars and also books on alchemy were translated.” 

He was a generous man, for when someone said to him, “You 
have expended most of your energy in secking the Art,” Khilid 
replied, "In so doing I have sought only to enrich my friends and 
brothers. 1 coveted the caliphate, but was unsuccessful. Now I 
have no alternative other than attaining the culmination of this Art, 
so that anyone whio one day has known me, or whom I have known, 
will not be obliged to stand at the gate of the sultan, petitioning or 
afraid." 

It is said, and Allah is the one who knows, that practice of the 
Art was validated for him. About it he wrote a number of books and 
epistles. He also wrote a great deal of poetry abont this subject. T 
have scen about five hundred leaves of this poctry. His books which 
I have seen are: 


Lean the large book, Al-Sabifah; the small book, Al-Sabifah; his 
charge to his son about the Art. 


The Names of the Books Which the Savants Composed 


Book of Dioscorus about the Art; — Müriyah al-Qibdyah with the 
Savants, When They Assembled with Her; of Alexandrus on the [Philos- 
ophers’] Stone; Red Sulphur; of Dioscorus when Synesius® ques- 
tioncd him about the problems; of Stephanus; of Crates the Heavenly 


*? Before his time the Muslims were so occupied with military expansion and 
administering their subject peoples that they had little time for science. 

** A.D. 683 Marwan, rather than Khilid ibn Yazid, was chosen to be the caliph. 
See Mas'üdi, V, 198, 199, 206; Tabari, Annales, Part 2, p. 429- 

9 The word for “afraid” is rahabah, which as a rule means “fear.” 

95 The wording of the translation is given in a form longer than that of the Arabic. 

te Harardt (“Heats”) is taken from MS 1934. lt may be more reasonable to accept 
the form as Hirazát (“Anuilets”), The next title, AL-Sabifah (“The Scroll") may refer 
to some Egyptian scroll which was translated for Khalid, $t is also possible that it is 
meant to be Al-Suhayfah, which is a copper vessel uscd for measuring; see Dozy, 
Supplément, f, 820. 

87 MS 1934 docs not give this name accurately, but it seems to be Dioscorus, 

88 See Glossary. 

39 Synesius is a very uncertain guess, as the name is given in a different form in all 
of the Arabic texts. 
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Liz al-Samawi); Al-Shamüs"" of Mariyah, the large book of 
Nagür ibn Nüb;? Unusual anecdotes (Rare Forms) of the Philosophers, 
about the Art; of Eugenius; of Nimrod;? of Cleopatra the Queen; 
of Magus; of Pythagoras; of Bilgis, Queen of Egypt, the beginning of. 
which is, “When she (I) ascended the mountain”; The Elements, by 
Dimus;? of Sergius al-Ra’s ‘Ayni to Quwayri, bishop of al-Ruha’ 
(Edessa) ;*°_ of Safiyás on his wisdom, [addressed] to King Hadrian;?* of 
Aras, the larger book;?*. of Aras, the smaller book. 

Book of Andriya;?§ of Bighi to Martiy;?? of Tadrus the Wise Man ;*° 
of the Christian,“ in which he says that wisdom is wisdom like its name; 
Possessor (Lord) of the Prayer Niche;?? of Andrasiyüs from Ephesus to 
Nicephorus;?* "The Seven Brothers Who Were Savants, about the Art; of 
Democritus, about the epistles;3 of Zosimus to all of the savants, about the 





Ye This is probably the plural of shams, which in alchemy refers to gold; scc 
Sprenger, p. 750. 

7 "This name cannot be identified and may not be spelled correctly. 

7 Nimrod is a guess. 

"7 Mägus (Magush) was an honorary name for Ostanes, See Berthelot, Origines de 
Palchimie, pp. $2, 163; von Lippman, Entstehung, pp. 73, 98, 236. 

74 "This name may be an error, meant to be Zosimus, 

% Por the localities, see Yáqüt, Geog., II, 731, 876. ‘The name Quwayri is uncer- 
tain. In MS 1934 it looks like something else. 

?* The name Safiyas is probably meant to be Souphis, from gogla, a name given 
to King Cheops of Egypt, who was also called Sophius. See Berthelot, Origines de 
Vatchinsie, pp. 28, 58, 139, 158, 183; Berthelot, Alchintistes grecs, 1, 198, 202; Il, 211, 
213; TU, 205, 206, 343. This hook was probably abont the legendary wisdom of 
Cheops, and dedicated to Hadrian. 

7? See Biog. Index, Ahron. 

7* For Andriyà, sce Fiick, Ambix, p. 123 n. 23. 

? Perhaps Bighi is meant to be Pebecius. Sce Bidez, Les Mages hellénisés, Pp. 336, 
337, 339; Berthelot, Origines de l'alchünie, p. 168. The name as given in MS 1934 
needs only a very small modification to look like Seneca, who was interested in 
alchemy. Sce ibid., pp. 34, $9, 64, 99, 149, 150, 155; von Lippman, Entstehung, pp. 
145, 181, 200, 331. 

Perhaps Martiya is meant to be Maribi, or something else, as the consonant signs 
are omitted in MS 1934. It is a coincidence that there is the famous treatise called 
Seneca to Martia (Consolatione ad Marciam). Was this title confused with oue of 
Seneca’s statements about alchemy? For this treatise, sce Smith, GRBM, HI, 781, 
sect. 4. 

96 "This may be "Theodorus, known for his interest in alchemy. 

% This may be Christianus Philosophus. 

* This title probably refers to some idol. Sce Berthelot La Chimie, HL 61. 

% On, p. 95 1. 16, gives Andrasiyüs, Perhaps it is intended to be Audronicus; 
see Ruska, Arabishe Alchemisten, no. 10, p. 35. 

9^ Päck, Ambix, p. 95, omits “about the epistles,” 
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Art; of Germanus, the patriarch of Rome, about the Art;% of Sergius, 
the Monk, about the Art;8* of Magus, the savant, about the Art;5? the 
epistle of Pelagius about the Art; of Theophilus, about the Art; The 
Two Words, the first book; The Two Words, the second book; the 
epistle, The Gift of Alexander;??. of Petronius; of Qabán;9 of Heraclius, 
the larger book, fourteen chapters;? of Severus, a large book about 
dreams connected with the Art; of Sergius, about the Art; of 
Jamasb, about the Art. 


Account of Jabir ibn Hayyan, with the Titles of His Books 

He was Abū ‘Abd Allah Jabir ibn Hayyan ibn ‘Abd Allah al- 
Küf” known as al-Süfi, People differ about him. The Shi‘ah have 
said that he was one of their great men and one of their abwab.?* 
They claimed that he was a companion of Ja‘far al-Sádiq, for whom 
may there be peace." He was one of the people of al-Küfah. A 





85 Rome evidently refers to the Byzantine Empire. 

€ This was probably Sergius of Ra's al^ An, 

87 See n. 73. 

SS k, Ambix, p. 95 n. 35, suggests Pelagius. The Arabic form appears to be 





Blakhüs. 

8 MS 1934 is probably correct in giving The Gift of Alexander. This very likely 
refers to Feet philosophique, which Aristotle gave to Alexander the Great; see 
Berthelot, Alchimistes grecs, IIl, 19 n. x. 

% This word lacks the article and therefore may be a proper name such as Qabin, 
given in the translation. Other possibilities are fattün (“assayer of gold”); gabbin (“a 
large set of scales"), or iyu (“slaves”). 

9! "Larger" (akbar) may go with Heraclius instead of "book," making it “of the 
greater Heraclius." 

9? The name Severus is very uncertain; the different versions give variations for 
this name. 

53 The name is probably meant to be Sergius. MS 1034 gives a form which is 
likely an error. 

9?* MS 1139 adds al-Süfito this name. 

% Over this name, MS 1934 has inserted, in small letters, “and Abii Müsá "Ami." 
Perhaps becanse his eldest son died, he was first called Abii ‘Abd Allah and later 
known by the name of another son, Müsà. The name ‘Ami is obviously meant to 
discredit bim as a Sunnite of the lower classes, or de is a mistake, meant to be 
Umawi, indicating that he was a protégé of Khalid ibn Yazid of the Umayyah family. 
See "Djabir s. Hayyan, " Enc. Islam, L 987-88, Berthelot, La Chimie, IM, pp. 31-36, 
133. 

?* Herc abwab refers to spiritual leaders with access to the divine. 

2? Instead of this pious phrase taken from MS 1934, Flügel has “with whom may 
Allah be well pleased.” 
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group of philosophers have stated that he was one of their number, 
and that he wrote compositions about logic and philosophy. 

Those engaged in the Art of gold and silver [alchemy] have 
asserted that during his time the leadership culminated with him, 
but his status was kept secret. They stated that he moved about 
among the regions, without settling in any town (region), fearing 
lest the sultan (government) might take his life. 

It is said that he belonged to the circle of the Barmak family, to 
which he was attached, and that he was regarded as trustworthy by 
Jafar ibn Yahy3.28 "Those who asserted this said that by!? his master, 
Ja'far, he meant the Barmaki, but the Shiah said that he meant 
Jafar al-Sa 

A reliable person occupied with the Art told me that he resided 
on the street of Bab al-Shim'® on an alley known as Darb al- 
Dhahab2 This man told me that Jabir for the most part was at 
al-Küfah, where because of the healthiness of the climate, he used to 
deal with the elixir. When they hit npon the arched. chamber at 
al-Kiifah, in which they found a mortar for gold, there were about 
two hundred rif! in it/9? This man mentioned that the place in which 
this was hit npon was the house of Jabir ibn Hayyin and that nothing 
other than the mortar was found in the arched chamber, which was 
built for solution and fixation. This was at the time of Sez 








38 Mutahaggag (“regarded as trustworthy") may also be translated as “shown 
respect." 

** Bi ("by") is from Flügel; MS 1934 has fi (“to”). 

1% For the two men named Ja'far, see Khallikin, I, 300-301. For a possible 
connection between Jabir and the descendants of Ja'far al iq who were among 
the Ismi‘iliyah, see Kraus, fabir ibn Hayyän, pp. xli ff. As both men called Ja‘far 
incurred the iH will of the caliph, Jabir was evidently obliged to escape from the 
police, as he was a protégé of one of them. 

11 Bāb al-Shám was the northwest gate of the Round City at Baghdid. Sec Le 
Strange, Baghdad, p. 17; Yáqüt, Geog., T, 445. 

H This was probably a passage in the gold bazaar. Some authorities believe that 
it was the "reliable person occupied with the Art” who lived on Darb al-Dhahah, 
but if Jábir was attached to the Barmak family, he must have had a residence at 
Baghdad, and an alley in the gold bazaar would have been an appropriate place for an 
alchemist. 

1% Päck, Ambix, p. 96, has “a golden mortar weighing 200 riff was found.” The 
translation follows MS 1934, which seems to be more reasonable than the statement 
that the mortar was “golden.” For riff, see “Rag,” Enc. Islam, Hl, 1120. 
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al-Dawlah ibn Mu'izz al-Dawlah, Abd Subuktikin Destar-Dar told 
me that it was he who: went forth to receive this. 

A gronp of scholars and warragiin have told me that this man, 
meaning Jabir, had no basis or validity. One of them said that even 
if there was trath [about his existence], he did not write anything 
except the Book of Mercy (Kitab al-Rahmah)!* and that the people 
who composed the [other] works ascribed them [falsely] to bim. 
But I assert that if an. excellent man sits down and toils to compile a 
book which comprises two thousand leaves, fatiguing his genius and 
intelligence in producing it, while wearying his hand aud body in 
transcribing it, and then attributes it to someone else, whether exist- 
cnt or nonexistent, itis a form of folly. Such a thing cannot last for 
anyone, nor wonld a person who has been adorned with learning for 
a single hour demean himself with it. For what profit would there 
be in this, or what advantage? 

The man is authentic, his case is most apparent and well known, 
his compositions being most important and numerous. This man 
had books about the doctrines of the Shi‘ah, which 1 shall mention 
in the proper place, and also books abont the significance of a variety 
of the sciences. 1 have dealt with them in their proper places in the 
book. It was said that his origin was Khnrisin. Al-Rázi remarks in 
his books composed about the Art, saying, t°? “our teacher, Abii 
Mäsä Jabir ibn Elayyán," 








"The Names of His Pupils 
Al-Khiragi, for whom the Sikkat al-Khiraqi in al-Madinah is 
named; Ibn 'Iyad al-Misri; and al-Jklhinimi. 


The Names of His Books about the Art 
He had a large catalogue comprising everything which he had 
written about the Art and other subjects. He also had a small 


39^ Most authorities believe that this book was compiled by the disciples of Jabir 
but confused with the master's own works. It is not included in the long list of 
Jübir's books in MS 1934. See Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayydn, pp. xxxiv n. 1, 5-9, 120; 
Berthelot, La Chimie, HI, 133, 163; ““Djabir," Ene. Islam, Y, 988. 

108 As these adjectives are given as comparatives, they cannot be translated literally. 
Tück, Anthix, p. 96 has "His circumstances are too clear and well known and his 
writings too important and numerous [for his authorship of them to be doubted]." 

395 Instead of “saying,” Fück, ibid., gives “there said.” 
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catalogue including exclusively what he had written about the Art. 
We shall mention all of his books which we ourselves have scen, or 
which reliable persons have witnessed and reported to us. Among 
them there are? 


‘The Element of Genesis, the first [one addressed] to the Barmak family 299 
"The Element of Genesis, the second [addressed] to them; The Perfect 
(Complete), the third [addressed] to them; The One, the large book} 
The Ore, the small book; The Support;!? The Explanation; Arrange- 
ment (Observing the Proper Order); The Light; Red Tincture, 
Fermented Liquors, a large book; Fermented Liquors, a small book; 
Processes Based on Reasoning; Y? known as The Third; The Spirit; 
Mercury (Al-Zibiq, Al-Zibag);!* Interior Amalgams; Exterior 
Amalgams; The Amalckites, the large book; "The Amalckites, the 
small book; "The Swelling Sca; The Eggs; The Blood; The Hair; The 
Plants; Fulfillment. 

Defended (Well-Guarded) Wisdom; Dividing by Headings; ‘The 
Salts; "The Stones; Chameleon (Abü Qalamiün);!* Circnlating (Con- 
struction of a Circle);!!* Splendor; Repetition; The Hidden Deal 29" 
Progressing, Step by Step; The Pure; The Comprehensive; The 
Moon;!* The Sun: The Compound; Understanding (Knowledge of 








197 Although the translation of these book titles has been. made with the help of 
the numerous authorities referred to in the notes, it is impossible to be sure of the 
exact significance of each title, as many of the words seem to have some special 
meaning connected with medieval alchemy. 

168 For this book, sce Chap, VH, sect. 3, n. 187. 

199 Al Wahid ("The One”) may refer to a theological conception of unity (sce 
Qur"in 2:163), or to some principle of alchemy. 

319 Sprenger, p. 591, says that “the support" Lamb) is the essential without which 
there can be no existence. 

H1 For “red tincture,” Siggel, Decknamen, p- 45. gives rote farbe. 

T This is Al Tadibir al-Ra'tyah in Flügel, MS 1934 lacks vowel and consonant 
sigus. Berthelot, La Chimie, VII, 33, gives Le Livre des opérations par fusion. 

H See Berthelot, La Chimie, VI, 202-16. 

U4 Scc “ ‘Amālik,” Enc. Islam, 1, 325. For the second title following, The Swelling 
Sea, the Arabic is Al-Bahr al-Zakhir, 1t might be instead Al-Bakhar al-Zakhir ("The 
Odor Rising Up”). 

955 For chameleon, cf. von Lippman, Entstehung, pp. 35, 36, 298, 331, 342, 673. 

Us Af-Tadwir (“Circulating”) may be connected with astrology rather than 
alchemy; see Sprenger, p. 478. 

77 This was a term for a valuable pearl, but here probably has a metaphorical 
meaning in connection with alchemy. 

28 In alchemy the moon was related to silver and the sun to gold. 
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the Law); The Element; The Animals; Urine; The Processes, another 
one;? The Secrets, 

Concealing Minerals (Mines); The Quality; The Sky, its first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh; The Barth, its first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh. Then after that, Extracts; ?? ‘The Eggs, 
the second book; The Animals, the second book; The Salts, the second 
one; The Door, the second one;! The Stones, the second one; The 
Perfect (Complete); Praise??? The Residue of Fermented Liquors; The 
Element; "The Componnd, the second one; Specific Properties (Charac- 
i The Reminder; The Garden; The Inundations (Torrents); 
pirituality of Mercury; Fulfillment (Completion); Varieties 
(Species); The Proof; The Substances, the large book; "The Tinc- 
tures (Dyes); Odor (Perfume), the large book; Odor, the pleasant book; 
Semen; The Clay. 

The Salt; The True and Greatest Stone; Milks; Nature; Meta- 
physics; Cansing to Shine; The Prond (Glorious); The Lowly;2 The 
Luster; The Truthful (Sincere); The Garden; Flowering; The Crown; 
Specters;?* Presentation of Knowledge; Arsenics; Divine; to 
tifi! to Jumhiir al-Franji;!?? to "Ali ibn Yaqtin; Plantations (Sown 
Fields) of the Art; to ‘Ali ibn Ishiq al-Barmaki; Trausmutation; 















H% The first treatise on the subject was Processes Based on Reasoning, listed in the 
middle of the preceding paragraph. This is a second treatise on processes. 

^. Al-emijarradàt (“extracts”), also means “abstractions” or “things incorporeal.”” 

9 The translation follows MS 1934, which differs from the other versions. "Chis 
book is called the “second,” but no book. with the same title has preceded. it. For 
bab (“door”) see Ruska, Arabishe Alchemisten, no. 10, pp. 42, 49, $4. The word has 
a special significance for alchemy. 

7? Berthelot, La Chimie, II, 26 ©. gives La Soustraction instcad of Praise. 

75 The word abjawéhir (“the substances") may also mean “precious stones" or 
refer to stones from which things of valuc are extr: " 

17. MS 1135 gives AL Tin ("Clay"). MS 1934 gives what is not certain but soen 
to be AL-Tayr, which can mean "sal ammoniac.” Sce Richardson, Dictionary, p. 980; 
cf. Ruska, Arabishe Alchemisten, no. to, p. 46 n. 4. 

i% ALdii is sometimes 
is “lowly.” 

#8 Instead of Al-Khiyal (“Spectors” or "Imaginings"), the word may he Al-}ibat 
(“Mountains”), Al-Khabat (“Putrid Matter"), or Al-Hibal (“Ropes”). 

9? Instead. of Hahi (“Divine”), perhaps this word is meant to be Al-Hayi (“Essence,”” 
“Pxistence”), or AHC ("Preparation"). 

388 "This is probably Khatif al-Hudbali. 

9? Jutuhiir al-Franji may be a proper name, al-Franji meaning "the Prank." 
Other possibilities are that jumbhiir means “crowd” and that the second word is al- 
Qaribi. Cf. n. 55. 

















ranslated as “submissive.” The most common meaning 
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Guidance; Softening of Stones, [addressed] to Mausiiy ibn Ahmad 
al-Barmaki; The Aims of the Art, [addressed] to Jafar ibn Yahya; 
Al-Bübit;?* Exposition of the Accidents (Aims) 291 

‘This is a hundred and twelve books, in addition to which he had 

seventy books, which are: 
Divinity (Theology); The Door; The Thirty Words; Semen; 
Guidance; Attributes (Qualities); The Ten; Qualifications (Praises); 
Conditions; The Seven; The Living; The Government Eloqnence 
(Rhetoric); Resemblance; Fifteen; ‘The Equal (Similar); Compre- 
hending (Including); The Filter; The Dome; Fixation (Regulation, 
Control); The Trees; The Gifts. 

"The Necklace; The Crown (Chaplet); Refined Metalj?" Al- 
NWajih;5" The Desire; "The Creation;?* The Form;!9 The Garden; 
The Pore (Unmixed); Penetration; ‘The Prre; A Night; Advan- 
tages (Profits); The Game 219 The Origins (Emarations); Compilation. 











380 For Al-Bahit, Fück, Ambix, p. 100, gives Faint Color. Dozy, Supplément, I, 121, 
explains the word as “une Pierre qu'on trouve dans l'Océan. Atlantique, et qui était 
renommée dans l'Afrique occidentale, ou cllc ndait à très haut. prix,” 

WL "Accidents" or “non-essential characteristics” is af-a'rdd. Another possibility 
is al-aghrád ("aim" or "aims"), the word resulting if a consonant sign is placed over 
the "om in al-a‘rad. MSS 1934 and 1135 lack this sign. "The same word is used in the 
second title preceding. 

U? MS 1135 has ALLAhiit ("Divinity", "Theology"), which must be correct, 
though MS 1934 omits an fam (1). 

BS See reference in n. 121. 

94 AL-hukümah ("government") can also be translated “judgment” or “decision.” 

13 In Arabic the title is Al-Ikhi, which was used for the 27th. lunar mansion. 
Jibir may have written on this subject, as he was interested in astrology. 

?* Perhaps this should be Pure Gold. In Berthelot, La Chimie, HI, 26 f., it is 
translated as L'Épsration. 

9? Authorities translate this term as “the worthy” and considéré, The correct 
meaning is probably that given in Richardson, Dictionary, p. 1633, “beads worn as 
preservatives against fascination.” 

188 Instead of al-khilgah (“creation”), this word given here may be aLehilfah ("purg- 
ing"), al-hilfah ("compact"), or perhaps al-khalgah (“polishing”). 

Both MS 1934 and Plügel give Kisih al-Hay'ak (or al-Hi'al), which means 
"he Book of Form,” “The Book of Appearance,” or “The Book of Astronomy.” 
ck, Ambix, p. 101, gives Kitab al-Hibah (“The Book of the Gift"). 

3*9 MS 1934 gives a form which looks like Al-Nafih (“Penetration”) or Af-Nafad 
(“Vanishing”). Flick, Ambix, p. ror, has Al-Nagd ("Criticism"); Berthelot, La 
Chimie, HI, 26 fL, gives La Monnaie. 

Mt This title is taken from. Flügel. In MS 1934 the word appears to he AI-Mah 
("Moon"), but, as this is a Persian word, it is probably an error, 

M2 Instead of Al-la'bahi (“The Game”), this might be Al-La'nah ("Curse"). 
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These are forty books from among the seventy books.” "Then 
there follow epistles about the [Philosophers] Stone; his (its) first, 
second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, cighth, ninth, and. tenth, 
which have no titles. In addition to these, he had ten epistles about 
plants, his first to his tenth. Then he had ten [other] epistles of this 
type about stones. This [totals] seventy epistles. Supplementing the 
seventy, there are ten books which are: 


Emendation; The Meaning (Idea): Elucidation; The Intention; The 
Scales; The Agrecment; The Condition; The Residue; The Completion; 
The Accidents (Aims). 


After these and following these books he has ten treatises, which 
are 248 


Emendations of Pythagoras; emendations of Socrates; emendations of 
Plato; emendations of Aristotle; emendations of Archigenes;!47 emen- 
dations of Homer;4* emendations of Democritus; emendations of al- 
Harbi;^ and emendations of our own [writings]. 


"Then following, with their titles, are these twenty books: 


‘The Emerald; The Model (Pattern); Vital Spirit (Blood of the Heart}; 
The Unveiling of Secrets;?* The Distant; The Excellent (Virtuons); 


159 Actually ther 38, not 40, books in this list. In. these lists the differences 
between books, ¢ nd chapters do not seem to be clearly distinguished. 

HA Pück, Ambix, p. 101, has “stones,” but MS 1934 gives af-hajar (“stone”), 
probably referring to the Philosopher’ c. The singular form scems reasonable, 
since the plural, al-aisjar ("stones"), is given in the second sentence following, and a 
repetition is unlikely. In this second sentence, Berthelot, La Chimie, lH, 26 f, gives 
“pla d of "stones." 

H6 For this title, sce Berthelot, La Chimie, W, 139. For the last title in the list, see 
DIE 

M8 There areonly nine titles in this list, if Archigenes is given twice, 

uY Two names are given here in the Arabic, They are probably meant to be 
transliterations of Archigenes, They are spelled differently and are likely duplicated 
by mistake. 

148 For Homer’s connection with alchemy, see Berthelot, Alchimistes grecs, Y, 250, 
267; von Lippman, Entstehung, pp. 46, 74, 121. 

1 In MS 1924, the name al-Elarbi is spelled with a za’ (2) instead of a ri’ (4, 
evidently an error. 

39 Instead of al-safr (“unveiling”), the word may be al-sifr (“book”), 
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The Carnelian; The Crystal; The Resplendent; Ylumination 2 
The Symptoms; The Questions; Rivalry (Emulation); Resemblance 
(Ambiguity); Commentary; Distinction (Specification); Perfection 
and Completion. 


There follow, being connected with them, three more books: 


Reflection (Secret Thought, Conscience}; Purity; The Aims (Acci- 
dents) 155 


After that there are seventeen books, the first one of which is:159 


The Beginning of Training (Practicc);5" Introduction to the Art; 
Stopping (Delaying Judgment); Confidence in the "Truth. of Science; 
Mediation (Avoiding Extreme Points of View) in Connection with the 
Art; The Test; The Reality (Truth); Agreement and Disagreement; 
The Rules and Perplexity;8 The Scales; The Obscure Secret; ‘The 
Supreme (Most Distant) Point of Attainment; Opposition; The Explana~ 
tion; The Deficient and the Complete ;45* The Thorough Investigation. 


Then there follow these three books, which are: 
Purity, another onc; Confidence; The Aims (Accidents).!*? 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: In his book cata- 
logue Jabir said, “After these books I composed thirty epistles which 


531 Al-'agiqah (“carnelian”) can also mean “lightning,” “turban,” and other things, 

188 Berthelot, La Chimie, HI, 35, gives for ALS" (“The Resplendent”), Celui qui 
8 éleve, referring to the heavenly bodies, 

#8 ‘The Arabic is Al-Ishrag. Berthelot, ibid., translates it as Lever, also referring to 
the heavenly bodies. 

164 Instead of Al-Makha’ il ("Symptoms"), this title might be AL-Maja'il (“Assem- 
blies,” “Groups”). ‘The title which follows is omitted by Fück, Ambis, p. 102. 

355 Sec n. 131. 

355 There are only 16 titles. 

15* The Arabic is Al-Mubtada’ bi-al Riyadah, which Berthelot, La Chimie, III, 26 ff, 
translates as Elements des sciences exactes. MS. 1135 has variations, but the slation 
continues to follow MS 1934. 

68 The Arabic is Al-Sanan wa-al-Hayrah. Instead of al-sunan (“rules”), Fick, 
Ambix, p. 102, has al-tabyin (“evidence”). Another possibility for the second word is 
al-khayrah (“the good"). 

39 MS 1934 gives Al-Kamán. wa-al-Tamám. ‘The first word is a form of kam, 
which can mean “deficient.” See Richardson, Dictionary, pp. 1203-4. Other versions 
of Al-Fihrist give different words. Al-tamām means “complete.” 

180 For this last title, sce n, 131. 
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have no titles. Then after that I composed four treatises, which 
are: 


The First Nature, Active and with Movement, Which Is Fire; The 
Second Nature, Active and withont Movement, Which Is Water; The 
Third Nature, Passive and Dry, Which Is the Earth;! The Fourth 
Nature, Passive and Moist, Which Is the Air. 

Jábir said, “With these books there are two [other] books which 
explain them. They are: 





Purity; The Aims (Accidents). +8? 
Then after that I composed four books, which are: 
Venus; Consolation (Comfort); The Perfect (Complete); Life. 


“After that I composed ten. books according to the opinion of 
Apollonius, author of The Talismans’ They are: 


Saturn; Mars; The Sun, the larger book; The Sun, the smaller book; 
Venus; Mercury; The Moon, the larger book; The Aims (Accidents) Jo 
a book known as The Inherent Quality of Its Essence; "The Twofold."19$ 


He had four books about hidden treasures: 


The Result; The Field of the Mind;!** "The Eye (Fountain, Quint- 
essence); The Arrangement 19 


39! MS 1934 omits this title, but with a correction on the margin and a repetition 
of the first title of the four. 

368 For this last title, sce n. 131. 

35 This man was Apollonius of ‘Tyan (Tyanacus). In Arabic Apollonius is 
Balinüs; see Qi, p. 3161. zo. This name is followed by the word sahib, translated 
"author" instead. It may mean "master." Smith, GRBM, I, 244, speaks of his works 
on divination by the stars. 

164 See p 131. 

368 The Twofold C" Al-Muthanna") is from MSS 1934 and 1135. Flick, Ambix, p. 
104, gives AL-Mushtari (“The Planct Jupiter”). 

169 “The field” (alinaydan) is given as “the racecourse’ in Flick, Ambix, p. 104. 

16? Al-Nazm (“The Arrangement”) is also used to mean "The Pleiades.” "This 
passage and what follows in MS 1934 is written in a handwriting which appears to 
be different from that of the rest of the chapter. 
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Abū Müsà [Jabir] said, "I composed three hundred books on 

philosophy and one thousand. threc hundred books about devices, 
according to the model of the book Taqátur,9* and also onc thousand 
three hundred epistles about the arts as a whole and the instruments 
of war. Then 1 composed a great book about medicine, also writing 
other books, large and small. I wrote about five hundred books on 
medicine similar to the book, The Pulse and Anatomy. Then | com- 
posed books of logic, according to the opinion of Aristotle, and after 
that I composed: 
Astronomical Tables, an elegant book of about three hundred leaves; 
Exposition of Euclid; Exposition of the “Almagest”;}#° Mirrors; The 
Greedy (Devastating Torrent), which the theologians refuted and which 
was attributed to Abū Sa'id al-Misri. 

“Then 1 composed a book abont asceticism and sermons. I also 
composed many beautiful books about the charms. Then] composed 
books about incantations and many [other] books about the pheno~ 
mena which act by their specific qualities (special properties). After 
that 1 composed five hundred books refuting the philosophers, and 
then I composed a book about the Art known as the Book of the 
Kingdom (King), and a book known as The Gardens,” 1° 


Dhii al-Niin al-Misri!™! 

He was Abii al-Fayd Dip al-Nün ibn Ibrahim, who engaged in 
ascetic (Sifi) practices and left a tradition related to the Art, about 
which he composed books.* Among his books there were: 

The Support; Confidence in the Art. 


188 ‘The word translated "devices" is al-hiyal, which can also mean "tricks," 
“mechanical devices,” and other things of that nature. Fück, Ambix, p. 134 no. 44, 
suggests that #iyal might mean “automata.” Tagdiur, means “distilling, drop by 
drop." It is similar to the more common word al-tagtir (‘distilling’), See Richardson, 
Dictionary, p. 428; Ruska, Arabishe Alchemisten, no. 10, p. 46. Flick, Ambix, p. 134 
no. 44, compares the book with a treatise of the Banü Milsa. 

198 ‘This was the famous book of Ptolemy. 

179 The Gardens (Al-Riyad) is given by Berthelot, La Chimie, HI, 36, as Les Par~ 
terres. 

Y Ror Dhü al-Nün, al-Razi, and Ibn Wahshiyah as alchemists, see Berthelot, La 
Chimie, HI, 36-37; k, Ambix, pp. 136-38. 

V? Of Flick, Ambix, p. 105, for this passage and the following one about al- 
Rázi. 

35 For “support” see n. 1x0. 
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Al-Rázi, Muhammad ibn Zakariya’!4 
His place in the science of philosophy and in medicine is [well] 
known and famous. I have dealt with him thoroughly in the account 
of medicine. He saw (professed) the truth of the Art, about which 
he composed many books. Among them there was a volume com- 
prising twelve sections, which were: 


The Didactic (Instructive) Introduction; The hutroduction by Proof; 
The Proofs;!?* The Process; The [Philosophers] Stone; The Elixir; 
Nobility of the Art; The Arrangement (Observing the Proper Order); 
The Processes; Subtleties of the Enigmas;!?* The Testing;!?? The 
Devices. 


In addition to these he had other books about the Art: 
Secrets; "The Secret of Secrets; Dividing by Headings; the epistle, 


Specific Property (Particularity); Yellow Stone; Epistles to (of) the 
Kings; Refutation of al-Kindi, about his refutation of the Art. 





Ibn Wahshiyah 

He was Abii Bakr Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn Qays ibn al-Mukhtar ibn 
“Abd al-Karim ibn Harathiya ibn Badaniya ibn Birnátiyà al-Kazdani, 
from among the people of Junbula’ and Qussin.’? He was one of 
the Nabataeans, who had a good literary style in the language of the 
Kasdaniytin [Nabatacans]. We have dealt with him thoroughly by 
mentioning what he did in Chapter Bight, in the section about magic, 
juggling, and charms,!8° things with which he had good luck (skill). 


UA Hor the treatment of al-Razi in connection with medicine, see Chap. VII, 
sect. 3, n. 151. 

I Fligel gives Al-Abyat (“Verses”), but the correct title is evidently AL Atbat 
(“Proofs”). 

128 For this title, see n. 206. 

XU This title is not clearly written in MS 1934. Instead of Al-Milmah (“The 
Testing”), the title may be Af-Muhabbah ("Love"). 

498 The Arabic is AT-Hajar al-Asfar. Another possible translation is The Gold Stone 
as al-sufr plural of al-asfar (“yellow”) is defined as “pieces of gold" by Dozy, 
Supplément, I, 836. 

9 Some of the ancestors’ names are copied. from the mention of Ibn Wahshiyah 
in Chap. VI, sect. 2, near n. 30, whore they ate a little clearer. Sec Yäqūt, Geog., 
I, 126; IV, 100. 

186 ‘The word translated “juggling” is al-sha‘badhah. Vor "charms" see the Glossary. 
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In this place we mention his books about the art of alchemy. They 
were: 

The Principles, a large book about the Art; The Principles, a small book 
about the Art; Gradation;!* Discourses, about the Art; a book com- 
ptising twenty sections, first, second, third, in sequence; a transcription 
of the calligraphies with which the books on the Art and magic are 
written? 

Ibn Walshiyah mentions these [calligraphies], and I have read 
about them. [in what was written] in his handwriting. 1 have also 
read a transcription of these same calligraphies in a collection of 
passages written in the handwriting of Abū al-Hasan ibn aka 
with marginal notes on language and grammar, historical accounts, 
poenis, and traditions. They fell [into the bands of] Abii al-Hasan 
ibn al-Tunj from among the books of the Donn al-Furat.** This 
was the finest of what I have seen written in the handwriting of Ibu 
al-Küfi, except for the book Vices of the Common People, by Abii 
al-‘Anbas al-Saymari. 

The letters of Fágitüs:*» abtthbjbkhddhrzsshsdtz'ghfqkl 
mnhwlay. 


The letters of the Musnad? abrthibhddhrzsshsdtz'ghf 


qklmniiwlay. 

These are the letters which served for the ancient sciences in the 
bardbi28* 

The letters of al-/Anbath. 

These scripts frequently (sometimes) occurred in the books which 
Ihave mentioned about the Art, magic, and charms, in the languages 


39 Al-nudarrajah (“gradation”) can also mean "graduation" or "indication of 
degrees of quantity.” 

442 Instead of “calligraphies” the Arabic may mean “alphabets.” 

183 [bn al-KGfT, A.D. 868-960, was a well-known calligrapher whom the author 
of Al-Filirist may have known personally. 

484 Both Flügel and Flick, Ambix, p. 106, fail to give al-Tunj properly. The Bani 
al-Furit were members of a family who gained great political power at Baghdad 
during the late ninth and early tenth centuries. For a famous vizier and his brother 
who belonged to this family, sce Biog. Index, Ibn al-Furát. 

386 ‘This name Fáqitüs may be related to Quftus (Coptos). See Flick, Ambix, p. 140. 

486 Por the Musnad, see Remarks about the Himyarite script, in Chap. I, sect. 1, 
near n. 14. This alphabet, however, may refer to the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

387 For bariibi, sce n. 17. 
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with which people originated science but, by Allah, they cannot be 
understood un a man knows that language, which is unusual, 
Often these writings (scripts) were transliterations into the Arabic 
language, so that it is necessary to study them so as to make those 
scripts correspond with it [Arabic]. We shall return to it [this 
subject], if Allah so wills.!** 





Al-Ikhmimit*? 

His name was "Uthináu ibn Suwayd Abii Hari al-Ikhmimi from. 
Ikhmim, a village from among the villages of Egypt. He was pre- 
eminent and a leader in the art of alchemy. He had controversies 
with Ibn Wahshiyah and between them there was correspondence. 
[He wrote]: 


Red Sulphur 299 The Exposition; Emendations; Clearing Dhii al-Niin 
al-Misri of False Charges; Marginal Notes; Instruments of the Ancients; 
Dissolving and Fixation; Processes; Sublimating and Distilling; The 
Hottest (Greatest) Fire; Controversies and Conferences of the Scholars. 





Abt Qirán 

He was onc of the people of Nisibin who affirmed that the art of 
alchemy had been validated for himt He was, moreover, one of 
the persons to whom those practicing this Art refer, regarding him 
as preeminent and superior. Ibn Wahshiyah made mention of him, 
Among his books there were: 


An explanation of the “Book of Mercy” by Jábir 9? Fermented Liquors; 


385 “We shall return” seems to be indicated in MS 1034. Different authorities 
give somewhat varied interpretations of this passage, but the meaning in general 
seems to be clear. 

me MSS 1934 and 1135 give the name as al-Akhinimi, but al-[khmimi seems mote 
correct as the man came from the Egyptian village which Yáqüt, Geog., 1, 165, spells 
tkhmim. 

Im See Glossary, 

wm Berthelot, La Chimie, YI, 38-40, deals with these passages which come at the 
end of the chapter, He translates this title as De fa Dissolution et de la combinaison. 

12 For "validated" see n. 3. 

185 For the Book of Mercy sce n. 104. 
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Consummation (Ripeness, Puberty); Explanation of che Ether; Emenda- 
tions; Eggs; The Sevenfold Purple;?* Advice; Making Liquid.!** 


Stephen the Monk 

"This man was at al-Mawsil in a monastery called Mikli3'iL199 It was 
said about him that he practiced alchemy and that when he died 
his books appeared. at al-Mawsil. | saw some of them, which were: 


Guidance; What We Have Initiated (Invented); The Greatest Door Am 
The Prayers and Offerings Employed Prior to (before Practicing) the Art 
of Alchemy; Marginal Notes; Seasons (Hours) and Times 199 





Sib al-/Alawi 

He was Abii Bakr ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al-Khuräsäni al-Süfi, one 
of the descendants of al-Hasan ibn. ‘Ali, may Allah be well pleased 
with them both. According to what has been recorded by persons 
concerned with this matter, he was one of the people for whom the 
art of alchemy was validated. He used to move about among the 
towns (regions), fearing lest the sultan might take his life2*® 1 have 
uever seen anyone who met him, but his books have reached us from 
the region of al-Jabal. Amoug his books there were: 


Epistle of the Orphan; The Pure Stone; The Humble [and] Useful; 
Concealed Pure;9? The Sources (Fundamentals; Hair, Blood, Eggs, 
and the Use of Their Liquids. 


4 Fück, Ambix, p. 107, gives Al-Pirfir al~Mussaba’ (“The Sevenfold Purple”). 
Berthelot, La Chimie, V, 38-40, gives a choice of Le Livre hátif des deux separations or 
Le Livre né avant terme, batard. MS 1934 has what appears to be al-farfayn (“the 
purslane plant") followed by a word which might be either almusi (“profuse”) or 
al-mussaba‘ (“sevenfold”). 

195 This title might also be Watering, L'Enjolivement, ov Gilding. The Arabic is 
AL Tani, 

39 Both MS 1934 and MS 1135 omit any word indicating "monastery," but 
Flügel inserts fi ‘amy (“in a building"). For the Monastery of Mikh'il (Dayr Mik- 
ha’), sec Vote, Geog., Il, 646. 

19? See n. 121. 

195 Flügel gives a title missing in MS 1934, Astrological Selection of the Art. 

199 As this man was a descendant of the Prophet, he was feared as a pretender to 
the caliphate. He was hunted by the police, so that lie was forced to wander. 

200 The Arabic is AL Tahir al-Khafi, taken from Flügel. MSS 1934 and 1135 have 
a different form, which is garbled. 
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Dubays, a Pupil of al-Kindi 

He was Muhammad ibn Yazid, known as Dubays, who was one 
of the people who dealt with the Art aud external practices. Among 
his books there were: 
‘The Compilation; The Making of Dyes, Ink, and Hibr.2 


bn Sulayman 

He was Abū al/Abbàs Ahmad ibn. Muhaminad. ibn Sulayman, 
said to be one of the people of Egypt. It has not come down to me 
my knowledge] that the Art was validated for him. Those of his 
books] which have happened to come to this country are?” 
Explanation and Elucidation, abont external practices; Collection of 
External Practices; Amalgams; Things Kneaded;?? Fermented Liquors. 

It is also said that the book Explanation and Elucidation was written. 
by Ibn *Iyád al-Misri, a pupil of Jabir. 





Ishaq ibn Nusayr 

Abii ibrihin: Ishaq ibn Nusayr was onc of those who dealt with 
the Art. He [also] had a knowledge of enamels and operations with 
glass. Among his books there were: 


Making Things Lustrous and Glassy Fluxes;*4 The Making of Precious 
Pearls. 


Ibn Abi al-Aziqir 

Abii Jafar Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Shalmagháni, with whom I 
have dealt thoroughly in the passage on the Shi‘ah, had a leading 
place in the art of alchemy. Among his books there were: 


Ferments; The [Philosophers’] Stone; explanation of the “Book of 
Mercy” by Jübir;?9* External Practices. 


390 Hibr is colored fluid used for writing or painting. Dozy, Supplément, 1, 243, 
mentions sepia as one meaning. 

202 Berthelot, La Chimie, JI, 19, gives a different translation, which does not follow 
MS 1934. 

203 Berthelot, ibid., gives Pâtes. The Arabic is Af-Ma'jünit. For “external prac- 
tices” see the Glossary, “external alchemy.” 

204 For this title, Berthelot, ibid., gives Les Reflets et la fusion du verre, This title 
and the one which follows cast light on the meaning of external alchemy. 

06 For the Book of Mercy, sec n. 104. 
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Al-Khanshalil 

He was Abii al-Hasan Ahmad, al-Khanshalil being a nickname. 
He was a friend of mine, who a number of times asserted to me that 
the Art had been validated for him. But 1 did not observe any 
ndications of that in his case, because I never saw him to be other 
than a poor, miserable, old man, who was also foul [looking or 
smelling}. Among his books there were: 


bet 


Explanation of the Subtletics of Enigitas;09 "The Sun 297 The Moon; 
elper (Faithful Neighbor) of the Poor; Operations on the Top of the 
orge (Furnace). 


1T 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Isháq [al-Nadim]: the books composed 
bout this subject are more numerous and greater than can be 
estimated, because the authors make false claims about them. There 
were authors and learned men in this field among the people of 
Egypt, where there was the beginning of talk about the Art and 
from which place they derived it. The [well] known barabi2°8 which 
were the houses of learning, and Mariyah were in the land of Egypt. 
It is also said that the origin of talk about the Art was with the 
first Persians, but [on the other hand] it is said that the Greeks, the 
Indians, or the Chinese were the earliest to speak about it. It is 
Allah who knows.209 





pA 


The tenth chapter of Kitab al-Fihrist is completed and with its completion 
the entire book is finished. To Allah is the praise, the grace, the strength, 
and the power. May Allah bless our master Muhammad and his family. 
Peace and salutation. i 


208 4 SEPT. Set i S 
The phrase “subtleties of enigmas” is in Arabic nukat al-runiiiz. Fück, Ambix, 
P- 109, gives al-rumiiz (“enigmas”) as "mystical sayings." 
207 " ` 
In alchemy the moon was related to silver and the sun to gold. 
208 See n. 17. 
20% In MS 1135 there is.a marginal note at the bottom of the page. 
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Al-Khatshalil 

He was Abii al-Hasan Abmad, al-Khanshalil being a nickname. 
He was a friend of mine, who a number of times asserted to me that 
the Art had been validated for him. But I did not observe any 
indications of that in his case, because 1 never saw him to be other 
than a poor, miserable, old man, who was also foul [looking or 
smelling]. Among his books there were: 


Explanation of the Sribtleties of Enigmas;?9* The Sun 297 The Moon: 
Helper (Faithful Neighbor) of the Poor; Operations on the Top of the 
Forge (Furnace). 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Isháq [al-Nadim]: the books composed 
about this subject are more numerous and greater than can be 
estimated, because the authors make false claims about them. There 
were authors and learned men in this field among the people of 
Egypt, where there was the beginning of talk about the Art and 
from which place they derived it. ‘The [well] known barabi,2°* which 
were the honses of learning, and Mariyah were in the land of Egypt. 
It is also said that the origin of talk about the Art was with the 
first Persians, but [on the other hand] it is said that the Greeks, the 
Indians, or the Chinese were the earliest to speak about it. It is 
Allah who knows.?69 


The tenth chapter of Kik al-Fihrist is completed and with its completion 
the entire book is finished. ‘To Allah is the praise, the grace, the strength, 
and the power. May Allah bless our master Muhammad and his family. 
Peace and salutation. 


Spe '] A A 65 Ae A . 
T! he phrase “subtleties of enigmas” is in Arabic nukat al-rumiüz, Fück, Ambix, 
p. Am gives al-riuniiz (enigmas") as "mystical sayings," 
In alchemy the moon was related to silver and the sun to gold. 
208 Sce n. 17. 
79? In MS 1135 there is a marginal note at the bottom of the page. 
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Glossary 


‘abd: servant or slave. Used in proper names in combination with Allah, 
e.g. ‘Abd Allah (Servant of God), ‘Abd al-Rahim (Servant of the Com- 
passionate). 

the abrogating and the abrogated: the al-nasikh wa-al-mansikh, This phrase 
refers to verses in the Qnr'án which modify the instructions in carlier 
verses and to the verses thus modified. "Thus, at first the Muslims were 
ordered to turn toward Jerusalem in prayer, bnt later they were told 
to turn toward Makkah. See Qur'an, 2:333, 134, 149, 150- 

abi: father. Written as abi after ibn. 

abwab (s., bab): doors, The form is also used for the sections of a book. 
The Shi‘ah used it for their imams. See Hitti, Arabs, p. 442; “Bab,” 
Enc, Islam, (1960) I, 832. It may refer to the gates of Heaven. Sce 
Ou än, 38: $0. 

accidents: al-a'rüd. Unexpected and fortuitons events. 

accounts: akhbür. This translation. is given frequently, especially in the 
headings of paragraphs. 

acrostic: al-muwashshah. Verses arranged so that the initial letters of each 
line together form a word or verse. 

adab: training, good manners, cultnre. "The plural form, ddab, is used 
even more often than the singular for morals, literary pursuits, and 
belles-lettres. See “Adab,” Enc. Islam, 1, 122. 

alm al-nujiin. See judgments of the stars. 

Ahl al-Bayt: People of the House. Members of the family of the Prophet. 

All al-Da'wali: People of the Summons. The name which the Isma‘iliyah 
used for members of their own sect. 

Ahl al-Dhimmah. Conquered peoples, who were obliged to pay taxes 
bit were not forced to accept Islim. See “Dhinuna,” Enc. Islam, 1, 958. 

akhbae (s., khabar): account, accounts, historical traditions, news, informa 
tion. ‘These are the most common translations. 

algebra aud equation: al-jabr wa-al-mugabalah. Smith, History of Mathe- 
matics, 1, 170, translates the Arabic as "reduction and cancellation.” 
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allegorical interpretation: smutashabihah (pl, mutashabihat), This word is 
used to refer to the allegorical material in the Out än, such as the 
“throne of God.” Other possible translations are allegory, simile, 
metaphor, comparison, similitude. 

analogy: al-qiyás. Interpretation of the law by means of comparisons and 
precedents. See Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, pp. 
98-132; "Kiyas," Enc. Islam, I, 1051. 

anthology: al-diwan, when used for a collection of poctical verses. 

anwi': conditions in the heavens and the atmosphere. Al-Anwz' is also 
a group of 28 stars, which divide the stages of the moon as it passes 
through the zodiac. See Qntaybah, Kitéh al-Amrd’; also Ma‘lif, 
Al-Munjid, p. 844. 

apostasy: al-riddah, tn carly Islam. this word was nsed for persons and 
tribes who turned against the Prophet. Scc Hitti, Arabs, pp. 141-2. 

aristocratic families: al-büyütüt. A plural form from bayt (“house”), used 
for the families of tribal chiefs. 

art: al-san‘ah, In addition to its common meaning, this word was used 
for alchemy. Sce “al-Kintiya’,” Enc. Islam, ll, xoro-16. 

ascetic: al-zahid, al-nisik, See also Sü 

asceticism: al-zuhd. This way of life induded renunciation. of worldly 
things, fasting, prayer at night, observance of mosque ceremonies, 
stndy of the Onr'an, and similar religious practices. 

ashāb (s., sábib): Companions of the Prophet, associates, pupils, adherents, 
owners, or friends 

Ashkanian dynasty. Sce Parthians, 

associates: alsjulasa’. The word was often used for persons who took 
part iti intellectual discussions, often at the court of the caliph. Sec also 
ashab. 

astrolabe, "There was the planc type (al-musatfah or dhat al-safa’ih), which 
was often hung from a ring, and the spherical type (alkuri). Sec 
"Astarláb," Enc. Islam, I, sor; Hitti, Arabs, p. 374; Smith, History of 
Mathematics, Y, 91, 169. 

astronomical tables: al-zij, Sce "Astronomy," Enc. Islam, I, 497-300; 
Pingree, Journal of the American Oriental Society, UXXXIL No. 4 
(October-December 1962), 487-502; Salam and Kennedy, ibid, 
LXXXVI, No. 4 (October-December 1967), 492-497; Hajj Khalifah, 
WI, 566. The book entitled Zij al-Shahriyar was a compilation written 
during the late Sasanian period. Te was known in Persian as Zij al-Shalt 
or Zi i Shatro-ayar (“Royal Astronomical Tables"), It became popu- 
lar among the Muslims during the ninth century. Sce Battüni, 
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Al-Battani sive Albatenii Opus astronomicum, and Nallino, ‘Um al- 
Falak, which explain how these tables formed the basis for Muslim. 
astronomy. 

Aswáriyah. A sect of the Mu‘tazilah. See Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), 
Part L pp. 27, 60; Baghdadi (Scelyc), p. 116; Jar Allāh, Mu‘tazilah, 
p. 140. 

atom: al-juz’ (pl, al-ajza’). ‘The particle which was considered to 
be a constituent part of matter. Sce Nadir, Système philosophique, 
p. t52. 

attributes: sait (s, al-sifah). Qualities of Allah, "The theologian al~ 
Ash ari regarded them as knowledge, power, will, heating, sight, and 
speech. ‘The Mu'tazilah denied their existence, as limiting the oneness 
of Allah. 

authorities on the Hadith: al-nuhaddithiin. 

‘ayn: the eighteenth letter of the Arabic alphabet. It is also a word which 
may mean eye, spring, or esserice. 

ayyüm (s., daer. days. Also used to mean “battles” and “times.” 

Azirigah, also called in the singnlar Azraqi. A dangerous group of early 
Islim, defeated A.D. 698. See Hitti, Arabs, p. 208; “Azrakites,” Enc. 
Islam, Y, 542; "Khüridjites," Enc. Islam, H, 907; Baghdadi (Seelye), 
p.83; Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part x, 133. 

bab: door, gate. See abwab. 

Badr: the battle fought in A.D. 624, 20 miles sontheast of al-Madinah 
when the Muslims attacked a caravan. Sce Hitt, Arabs, pp. 116-17. 
Bakriyah. A heretical sect, which followed the tenets of Bakr ibn Ukht 
‘Abd al-Wahid ibu Ziyad. Sec Baghdadi (Seelye), pp. 38, 41; Baghdadi 

(Halkin), pp. 15-16, 169, 225. 

bani: sous. Used for the members of a tribe or family. 

Band al Abbás. The ‘Abbisids, members of the dynasty which ruled from 
A.D. 750 until the fall of Baglidad. 

Banii Hashim. "The family of the Prophet's great-grandfather. Sec Hitti, 
Arabs, p. 189. 

Bani Umayyah. ‘The Umayyads, members of the dynasty who ruled at 
Damascus A.D. 661—730. 

Barmak (p., Barimakah). The members of a Persian family, many of 
whom became distingiislied as viziers and scholars at Baghdad, See 

"Barmakids," Enc. Islam, Y, 663; Hitti, Arabs, 204-96. 

Bayhasiyal. Followers of Abii Bayhas Haysim ibn Jabir. Sec Shahrastini 
(Haarbrücker), Part 1, p. 139; “Abii Baihas,” Enc. Islam, 1, 80; Bagh- 
didi (Seelye), p. 110, which gives ibn ‘Amir instead of ibn Jabir, 
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Bayt al-Kfikiah: House of Wisdom. A research center, library, and trans- 
lation bureau founded by al-Ma'mün at Baghdad, a.p. 830. See Hitt, 
Arabs, p. 310. 

bint: girl. When used in proper names it means “daughter o£." 

Bidasaf (Bütasof, Yüdasaf, Buwäsaf, Budasf). Coxruptions for Bodisattva, 
nsed to designate a Buddhist ready to become an enlightened one, and 
also applied to the Buddha himself. Sce “Bodhisattva,” Enc. of Religion 
and Ethics, IL, 739. 

Bidásáf and Balawhar. "The Arabic translation from the Pahlavi of an old 
story about how the Buddha, here called Biüdásif, was persuaded by an 
ascetic companion, Balawhar, to relinquish worldly things. In Europe 
the story became famous as Barlaam and Josaphat. Sec Introduction to 
Budge, Baralám and Yéwiüstf, “Barlaam and Josaphat," Enc. Islam, 1, 
663; "Josaphat," Enc. of Religion and Ethics, VIL, 567; “Barlaam and 
Josaphat," Enc. Brit, I, 403; “Bidpai,” ibid, DI, 919; "Fable," ibid., 
X, 114; “Jataka,” ibid., XV, 280; anonymous note in ZDMG, XXIV 
(1870), 480; Jacobs, Barlaam and Josaphat, pp. xiv, xv, xxvii-xxxiü, 
and Part 2, p. 3. 

buffoons. See esters. 

Bureau of al-Sawád; Diwan al-Sawad. The government office in charge of 
taxes and other affairs for central and southern ‘Trig. 

Byzantines: al-Riim, The word is nsed for both Greeks and Romans. 
In Al-Fihrist it usually applies to the people of the Byzantine Empire, 
unless the context shows that it refers to the more ancient Grecks and 
Romans. 

calculations for nativities: al-numidarat (s., al-nunüdár). A system of com- 
plicated rules for selecting the heavenly body to be ascendant at the 
time of birth. See "Astrology," Enc. Islam, J, 496 bottom. 

caliph: al-khalifah. "The successor of the Prophet and ruler of the Islamic 
empire. 

Camel, the Battle of. A battle fought between ‘Al and his opponents, 
A.D. 656. See Hitti, Arabs, 179. 

charms: al-azim. "These were often made from verses of the Qur'an, 
though other things were also used to form them. Other words for 
“charm” or “incantation” are al-rugyah (pl, al-raga) and al-niranj (cf. 
incantation). Sec Fick, Ambix, p. 113, n. 17. 

choices: al-ikhtiyarat, Used in astrology for the choices of 
auspicious moments for action, by observing in which of its twelve 
celestial houses the moon is located. See "Astrology," Exc. Islam, I, 
496. 
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City of Peace: Madinat al-Salám. The popular name for Baghdad, 

clowns, See festers. 

Commander of the Faithful: Amir al-Mu' minin. A popular title for the 
caliph. 

commentary: al-tafsir. The word was often used in the titles of books, 
which explained the Qur'an or some other famous book. Only the 
great scholars wrote original works; their pupils and the less brilliant 
scholars wrote commentaries. 

compilation: al-jaini*. This also means a "collecting" or “compendium,” 
when referring to books. 

compulsion: al-jabr. Predestination, which excluded free will, 

condition: shart (pl., shuriit). For its legal use, sec “Shart,” Enc. Islam, IV, 
335. 

conjunction: al-girdu, al-ijtima', or al-ittisál. The meeting of two planets, 
which were usually Jupiter and Venus, Jupiter and Saturn, or Mars and 
Saturn, The Sabians of Harrin used the word aljtimá' to signify the 
simultancous setting of the moon and rising of the sun, Sce Birüni, 
Chronologie orientalischer Volker, p. 319, 1.2. 

consensus of opinion: din? Interpretation. of the law according to the 
opinions of the leading jurists, See Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence, pp. 82-97; “Idjma’,” Ene. Islam, D, 448. 

court companion: al-nadim (pl., al-nudama’). A drinking companion of the 
caliph or of a high official, or a more serious-minded person attached 
to the court. 

created: al-makhlag. This can mean “what has been created by Allāh.” 
Tt was also nsed by the Mu'tazilah for the Our Sp, They believed that 
the orthodox tenet that the Qur’an was nncreated contradicted the 
idea of nnity of God, so that they regarded the Om än as created by 
Allah. 

Dahviyah. Heretical materialists. The word is derived from a term in the 
Qnr'ün 45.23 (24). See also “Dahriya,” Enc. Islam, 1, 894; Baghdadi 
(Scelye), pp. x25, 127, 129; Jar Allah, Mu‘tazilah, pp. 38, 60, 196, 203; 
Khayyat, Intisár (Nyberg), pp. 6, 14, 38, 81. 

darb: street ox pathway. 

days. See ayyäm. 

Daysiniyiin (al-Daysiniyah). Members of the sect which followed Ibn 
Daysán, who was called Bardaysán in Europe. Sec "Bardaisán," Enc. 
Brit., UL, 395; “Docetae,” ibid, VIL 353; “Gnostocism,” ibid., MI, 158; 
Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Pare 1, p. 293; Birüni, Chronologie orieu- 
talischer Volker, pp. 23, 207; Sarton, I, 298; "Ibn Daisin,” Enc. Islam, 
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D. 370; Smith, GRMB, I, 462; also for reference, Hilgenfeld, Bardesanes 
der letzte Gnostiker. 
deputations: al-wufiid. Negotiators between the tribes and Muhammad. 
Sec Ishaq, Life of Muhammad, p. 625. 
dinar, The gold coin of the Muslims. See Fitti, Arabs, p. 171, n. 1. 
dirham, May be used for money or for a silver coin. Sec Hitti, Arabs, 
p- £72, n. 4. 
disposition: al-khulg, Refers to temperament, character, or nature. The 
form al-khalg means "creation," 
diwin: government bnreau or official register, usually in connection with 
the taxes. It can also designate au anthology of poetry. 
doorkeeper: al-hajih. The Arabic word also means “chamberlain.” 
dualists: al-thanawiyah. A term as a rule applied to Zoroasttians and 
Manichacans, They were called Ashab al-Ithnayn. They were disliked 
because as Persians they were rebellions against the Arab rule, Sec 
“Thanawiya,” Enc. Islam, IV, 736. 
ecstasy: al-huliil, Union with God by means of mystical practices. 
edit: ‘amil, ja‘al. Used for the revision of poetry and ancient works. 
Verses which were retained only in memory or written in an imperfect 
way were corrected and edited, so as to form properly written an- 
thologies and books. 
elixir: al-iksir, The Philosopher's Stone; also the substance which could 
change crude metal into gold. See alchemy. 
emir: dom (pl, alumar’). A priuce, governor, or descendant of an 
aristocratic family. 
enslaved by love: al-mutayyam (pl, al-mutayyamiin). 
epistle: al-risalah (pl., alrasa’il}). A letter, monograph, or essay. 
essence. In certain cases this word denotes the following: al-nafs, which 
also means "the soul"; al-jawhar, which also means “the jewel”; 
al-ma’ iyah (maliiyalt), which is like the Greck odeia, When speaking 
about material phenomena, the word implics "essential properties.” 
See OHIO, p. 360 n.c.; Sprenger, pp. 131 f£. 
etymology: al-ishtiqäq. Sce Durayd, Kitáb al-Ishtiqag. 
external alchemy: d mëi al-barrüntyah. Refers to fabrication of ceramics, 
imitation precious stones, artificial pearls, and similar things, rather than 
to changing metal into gold. 
ale wa-af'ala, Other forms are faala wa-yaf‘al and fa'altu wa-af'altu. 
These are forms of the verb discussed in books on grammar. For the 
theological significance, see Macdonald, Development of Muslim 
Theology, p. 137; Baghdadi (Scelye), p. 131. 
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Patihah. The first sürah of the Qur'an, osed by Muslims much as Chris- 
tians use the Lord's Prayer. It was called the Sürah of Praise. 


faults: al-mathälib. Used for political purposes to condemn the vices of 


tribes and individuals, 

Fudayliyah. A sect which was probably connected with disputes over the 
legal heir to the caliphate. Perhaps it was named for Fudayl al-Risin. 
Sce Shahrastini (Haarbrücker), Part t, p. 179. 

Gháliyah. Sce Ghulat. 

Ghaylantyah. Members of a sect who were almost certainly followers of 
Ghaylin abDimashqi. See Baghdadi (Scelyc), p. 119; Shakrastini 
(Haarbrücker), Part 1, p. 160. 

ghildn, See young man. 

Ghuldt (al-Ghaliyah, al-Ghuláh). A sect which was so heretical that it 
was not regarded as belonging to Islan. Scc Baghdadi (Seelye), pp. 
17, 34-6; Baghdadi (Halkin), pp. 49-57; Shahrastáni (Haarbrücker), 
Part 1, pp. 199-200. “Ghali,” Enc. Islam, D. 137. 

grace: aaen. The doctrine that God shows grace by refraining to 
foreordain actions of a sinful nature for nian to appropriate. 

grammar: aal, In moder times the Arabic term is nsed for syntax, 
but in Af-Fihrist it is nsed for grammar. 

Hadith: Traditions of the Prophet. ‘The collection of sayings and prece- 
dents of the Prophet, handed down by his associates and followers. 

hajib (pl., al-hujjab). See doorkeeper. 

hamäsah: valor. Often used as the title of a book on tribal anecdotes or 
poetry. The most famous book was that of Abii Tammám: scc 
Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, p. 129. 

hamzah. A sign in Arabic script, which indicates a connection between 
two letters or an initial vowel sound, 

hanif (pl, al-hunafa’). A Pre-Eslimic worshiper with pure ideas about 
religion. Abraham was the classic example. See Qur'án 3:67, 6:79; 
“Hanif,” Enc. Islam, YL, 258. 

Hashawiyah (Hashwiyah). A. sect which upheld anthropomorphic tenets. 
See Jar Allah, Mu‘tazilah, pp. 6, 190, 261 top; Murtada, pp. 6, 64; 
Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part 1, pp. 89, ror; Part 2, p. 403; 
"Hashwiya," Enc. Islam, Tl, 287; Khayyat, Intisir (Nadir), pp. 68, 
120. 

heretics: al-mulhidin. Other forms of the word were the Mulbidah or 
the Malihidah, names for a group of the Batiniyah in Khurasin. Scc 
Shahrastáni (Haarbriicker), Part x, p. 221. 

heroic deeds: al-imáthir (s, al-ma tharah). 
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The central region of western Arabia, which inclndes part of the 

hamah Plain along the Red Sea, as well as the mountains ta the east, 
It includes the holy cities of Makkah and al-Madinah and the seapart 
of Jidda (Juddah), See “al-Hidjiz,” Enc. Islam, D, 300; Yüqüt, Geog., 
B, 204. 

Hijrah: the Hegira. 

Hishámiyah. Twa heretical sects named for Hishdm ibn al-Hakam and 
Hishiu: tho Salim al-Jawaligi. Their heresies concerned the imamate 
aud they alsa attrihuted physical characteristics to Allah. Sce Baghdadi 
(Seelye), p. 67; Shahrastni (Haarbrücker), Part 1, p. 212. 

historical traditions. Sce akhbär. 

holy war: al-jihdd. Sce Our än 2:190-93; Hitti, Arabs, p. 136. 

Jual? Sce hanif. 

Ibadiyah. A sect which started as an offshaot of the Khawarij during the 
eighth century but spread to North Africa, where it was called the 
Abüdiyah. See "Abàdites," Enc. Islam, L 3; “Ubidiya,” ibid., Il, 350; 
Shahrastini (Huarbriicker), Part 1, p. 151; Baghdadi (Scelyc), pp. 104, 
120, 129. 

ibn (pl., bani, abua’): son. 

ikhwau: brothers. Often used to denote the members of some special 
gronp or movement. 

‘ilal (s., "illah): causes, diseases, defects, reasons. 

iuan: alinm. A term used among other things far the caliph, a 
descendant of ‘Ali claiming the right to rule, certain famous legal and 
religious leaders, the prayer leader in a mosque and the Manichaean 
prelate. For the Shi'ite imams, see Hitti, Arabs, p. 442. 

imamate: al-imümah. Office of the caliph. See “Imam,” Enc. Islam, W, 
47374. 

Imámiyah. A sect concerned with the legality of the imamate. See 
Baghdadi (Seelye), 35, 43-4, 60; Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part 1, 
p. 184. 

incautation: al-uianj (mira) (pl, al-niranjat). Other translations are 
“charm” and “enchantment.” 

interpretation: dza wt, Interpretation of the Our än often formed the 
basis for a court decision, theological doctrine, or political prapaganda. 

introduction: al-madkhal, Por its nsc as a technical term in astrology, see 
Sprenger, p. 485. 

invasions: al-futüh. "The carly conquests af the Muslims, including the 
wars ontside the Arabian peninsula. 

"04. The principal doctrine of a theological sect. See Auch ek, 
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Isnd'iliyah. Sce Al-Fibrist, p. 462, n. 39, and also the Appendix, p. 929, 
far the succession of the imams. 

istighal. See opposite position. 

istia ah. A man's ability to appropriate a foreordained action. ‘This 
doctrine was an important one far the Majbirah, Sec Ash'ari, Theology, 
Chap. VI; "Al-Nadjdjar, " Enc, Islam, I, 819 hottom. 

i'tizül: separation, turning away, leaving. A term used for the doctrine 
af the Mu'tazilah. 

jabal: mountain. Al-Jabal was the mauntain regian af Persia, where 
Media used to be, It was called Persian "Iráq and was sometimes used 
in connection with southern Armenia. Sce Yäqùt, Geog, I, 20; 
Khallikan, HI, 497. 

Jabariyah. The sect especially concerned with predestinatian, See 
“Djabariya,” Enc. Islam, L 985; Shahrastini (Haarbrücker), Part x, 
p. 88; ibid., Part 2, p. 377. 

Jafaüyah. For sects with this name, sce Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), 
Part 1, p. 188; Baghdadi (Seclye), p. 173; Masidi, V, 443; And. 
VIE, 231. 

Jahmiyah. Followers af the heretic Jahm ibn Safwin, See Baghdadi 
(Seelye), pp. 37, 126; Shahrastani (Haarbrücker), Part 1, p. 89. 

jamah. The loyal Muslim community. See “Djami‘a,” Enc. Islam, Y, 
1008. 

jazirah: island. In Al-Fihrist it is not only nsed far the Arabian peninsnla 
but alsa for the arid region. of the north Syrian desert, between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. 

Jesters. There were three words far men of this type at the caurts af the 
caliphs and high afficials: (1) af-safadamah (“buffaans”), prabably fram 
the Persian words saf@ and dam, both meaning “pleasure”; (2) al- 
za? inah "clowns" or "slap-takers"); and (3) al-muddikiin (“Jesters”). 
See Flügel, ZDMG, XIII (1859), 593; Chejne, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, LXXXV, No. 3 (July-September 1965), 327-35. 

jinni (pl, jinn): an imaginary spirit or genie, sometimes good like a fairy 
and sometimes bad like a demon. Sce “Djinn,” Enc. Islam, Y, 1045; 
‘Abgar, pp. 60-73. 

Judgment of the stars: ahkäm al-uufüm. Predictions of future events ahtained 
hy ohserving the pasitions of the stars, 

judicial decisions: al-aliküwn. 

judicial interpretation: Dé, "The legal interpretation given by a myfti. 

Ka' bah. The shrine at Makkah sacred to the Muslims. 

kaläm: ward. Used to mean "theology," “dialectic metaphysics,” 
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“logos,” and sometimes the Qur’in, See “Kalin,” Bac. Islam, M, 
670-75. 

Kalilah wa-Dimuah. A collection of fables derived from the Fables of 
Bidpai, Yt was translated from Indian into Persian and then into Arabic. 
Sce Jacobs, Fables of Bidpai, pp. vii-lviii; Nicholson, Literary History 
of the Arabs, p. 346; Hitti, Arabs, p. 308; “Kalila wa-Dimnah," Ene. 
Islam, li, 694-98. 

kátib: scribe. See secretary. 

khamis. A form derived from the word for “five.” Yawm al-Khanis is 
Thursday. The word also designates the army, with its five sections, 
front, center, two wings, and rear. 

Khawárij (Kharijites). An early sect of Iskim, which opposed the idea that 
the caliph must come from the Quraysh Tribe and upheld democratic 
and puritanical ideas. See Hini, Arabs, p. 246; "Kharidjites," Ene. 
Islam, Il, 904; Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 76; Shahrastáni (Haarbrücker), 
Part 1, p. 228. 

Khurramīyah (Khurrami). A revolutionary movement which became 
prominent in Ádharbayjin when Babak rebelled during the time of 
al-Me'mün. See “Khurramiya,” Ene. Islam, I, 974; Shahrastini 
(Haarbriicker), Part 2, p. 419; Tabari, Annales, Part 3, pp. 1044, l6; 
1065, La 1171 ff; Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, 312; Magqdisi, 
Al-Bad’ wa-al-Ta rikh, VI, 110-16. Yüqfit, Geog, IL, 427, l 19, says 
that the name comes from the town of Khurrum. 

Kings of the Tribes: Malak al-Tawa'if. Sce Parthians. 

Kitab al'Ayn. The first Arabic dictionary, compiled by al-Khalil ibn 
Ahmad, who died about A.D. 786. 

knowledge. Sec ma'rifah. 

labor (of childbirth): al-haylaj. See Richardson, Dictionary, p. 1699; 
Wenrich, p. 293, n. 15; "Astrology," Enc. Islam, 1, 496. 

land tax: al-kharüj. Sce "Kharidj," Enc. Islam, M, 902; Hitti, Arabs, 
170-71; Dennett, Conversion of the Poll Tax. 

law: al-figh. Other translations are “jurisprudence,” “knowledge,” or 
"understanding." The mystics used it in a different way, with a 
religions significance. 

leaf: al-waraqah (pl., al-ariiq). The folio of a manuscript. One side of 
a leaf, that is, one page, was called al-safitfah. 

leap: al-tafrah. Theheresy of theleap said that one part of the distanceis passed 
through by ordinary movement and the other part by leaps, going 
from the first to the third location without passing by the second. See 
Nadir, Système philosophique, pp. xv, 182-83; Baghdadi (Seclye), p. r45. 
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learning. For its use by the Mystics, see ma'rifah. 

legal interpretation; al-ijtihüd, Use of individual deduction for determining 
the interpretation of the law. For an example, see Dodge, Muslin 
Education, p. 65. 

literary pursuits. Sec adab. 

i. See meaning for the usual translation. For a special use of the 

Frank, Journal of the American Orieutal Society, LXXXVII, 
No. 3 (July-September 1967), 248-59. 

madhhab (pl, madhahib): sect, doctrine, school of thought, legal 
system. 

Madinah, al- (Medina). The name given to Yathrib, to which the Prophet 
migrated, where he became prominent and died. 

Magiaus. Sec Majiis. 

Majiis: Magi or Magians. In Al-Fihrist it usually refers to the Zoroastrians 
rather than to the more ancient priests of Persia. Sce "Madjüs," Enc. 
Islan, TH, 97. 

Majüsiyah. The religion of the Majiis. 

Makkah (Mecca). The holy city of Arabia, where the shrine of the 
Ka'bah is located and the Prophet Muhammad started his career. 

Manichaeans. Members of the sect which was founded by Mani, born 
A.D. 216. Some of the works especially helpful for a study of the sect 
are: Puech; Burkitt, Manichees; Flügel, Mani; ““Manichacism,” Enc. 
Bri, KVI, $73; Shahrastáni (Haarbriicker), Part x, pp. 285-91; 
Jackson, Journal of the American Oriental Sodety, XLIV (1924), 6172; 
Colpe; Cumont, "La cosmogonic manichéenne,” Recherches sur le 
Manichéisme (1908), 1, 1-53. 

Mansürtyah. An heretical sect. Sec Baghdadi (Halkin), p. 57; Shah- 
rastini (Haarbrücker), Part 1, p. 205. 

Marcionites (alMargiyiintyah). A sect founded by Marcion about A.D. 140. 
For information about Marcion, see Blackman, Marcion and His 
Influence; Wilson, Marcion; Harnack, Neue Studien zu Marcion; 
Barnikol, Die Entstehung der Kirche; Birüni, Chrouologie oricutalischer 
Volker, pp. 23 1:9, 207 1:7; Smith, GRMB, Il, 942;  Sbahrastüni 
(Haarbrücker), Part I, p. 295; "Marcion," Enc. Brit, XVIL 691; 
“Marcionism,” Buc. of Religion aud Ethics, VIII, 407-9; See also books 
on Church history. 

ma'rifal: learning, knowledge. It was the knowledge of Allah, the experi- 
ence of ecstasy, and the gnosis of the mystics, See Ash‘ari, Theology, 
pp. 55-19; Shehadi, p. 58; Sprenger, p. 995 bottom; Baghdadi 
(Seelyc), p. 134. 
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Marj Hai, A battle near Damascus, A.D. 634. Sce Hitti, Arabs, p. 150. 

master of literary style: baligh (pl., bulgha’), fasih (pl., fusaha’). 

Mazdakiyah (Mazdakites), The followers of Mazdak, whose doctrines 
were influential in Persia, especially during the late fifth and early sixth 
centuries. Sec “Mazdak,” Ene. Idam, TH, 430; Shahrastini (Maar- 
briicket), Part 1, p. 291; Birüni, Chronologie orientalischer Volker, p. 
209; Firdawsi, Shahnama, VII, x82, 201; ‘Tabari, Annales, Part 1, p. 
897; Sykes, History of Persia, 1, 487; Browne, Literary History of 
Persia, 1, 169; Mas‘iidi, I, r9s~06; Nizam al-Milk, Stasset Nameh, 
p. 266. 

meaning: daa änt. A popular tide for a book which explains the 
Qur'an, poetry, or other forms of literature. In modern Arabic it is 
also used for a form of rhetoric. t 

memorable deeds: al-manäqih (s., al-mangabah). Other translations are 
“virtnes” or “praiseworthy actions.” 

men of letters: al-udabi’, These were cultivated men, interested in litera- 
ture and intellectnal things, 

menstruation: al-kayd. Tt had importance in connection with determining 
the time of conception and responsibility for fatherhood, as well as 
significance for ritual purification. 

middle position: al-manzilah bayn al-manzilatayn. Literally, “the positions 
between two positions." "This was the tenet that a Muslim who commits 
a major sin is neither a believer nor an imbelicver, but a sinner. See 
Mas'üdi, VI, 22. 

morals. See adab. 

“Mu‘allagit, AL" The seven most famous Pre-Islamic pocms. Sce 
Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, p. rot; Hitti, Arabs, p. 93. 
mafii. The legal authority in Islim, who gives expert decisions by which 

the courts are guided. 

Mughiriyah, An extremely heretical sect. Sce Baghdadi (Scelyc), p. 36; 
Baghdadi (Malkin), pp. 49, 54- 

Mughtasilah (Sabat al-Bata'il). See Sübians. 

Mubakkimah. A sect of the Khawarij. See Baghdadi (Seelye), pp. 76, 83. 
Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part r, p. 129. 

Mujbirah. A sect of the Mn'tazilah. See Khayyat, Intísár (Nyberg), 
PP. 24, 67, 135; Jar Allah, Mu'tazilah, pp. 6,97, 261. Compare different 
spelling in Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part x, p. 249. 

Murji’ah. An carly sect of Isläm, which taught that the caliph and other 
Muslims could not be condemned for doing evil bnt that punishment 
must be left to Allah. This doctrine was called al-irja’. They also 
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emphasized the importance of faith in comparison with good works. 
See “al-Murdji’a,” Duc, Islam, M, 734; Shahrastini (Haarbrücker), 
Part 1, p. 156; Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 37; Macdonald, Development of 
Muslim Theology, pp. 123-26. 

Mushabbihah. A scet which had anthropomorphic doctrines. See 
Baghdadi (Halkin), pp. 31-36; Shahrastini (Haarbrücker), Part r, 
pp. 12, 13, 98. 

mustad: attributed to authority. The chain of authoritics who passed 
down the Hadith. It was a common book title, 

mutakallimiin: the dialectic metaphysicians or theologians. See “Kalam,” 
Ene, Islam, ll, 672. S 

mutashabihah: similarity. It is used like al-tashbth for metaphor, similitude, 
comparison. It also refers to allegorical passages in the Qur'an. See 
Quran 3:7, 39:23. 

Mu'tazilah (adj. al-Muw'tazili): 'Those Who Separate Themselves. "Phe 
important sect which developed in the mid-eighth century. They called 
themselves the People of Justice and Oneness LAN al Ad! wa-al- 
Tawhid) because they believed that a just god would not preordain a 
man to sin and then send him to Hell, and that Allāh is oue, so that he 
cannot have attributes such as hearing and sight. They also claimed that 
the Qur'ün was created, rather than the preexistent word of Allah. 
Sec "al-Mu'tazila," Enc. Islam, WE, 787; Shahrastini (Maarbrücker), 
Part 1, pp. 41-88; Hazm, Al-Fisal fi al-Milal wa~al-Nihal, V, 79; 
Laoust, Revuc des études islamiques, XXIX (1 961), 19-59. 

muttchim (pl., muttahimüs): the accused. "This in a special way referred to 
accusation of heresy, which aright lead to rebellion. 

mawashshah. See acrostic. 

mystic. See Sif. 

Nabataeans (al-Nabt). A tribal group regarded by the Muslims as having 
an ancient origin, bnt nothing certain is known about their history 
before the fourth century s.c, In historical times they became promi- 
nent east of Jordan, with Petra as their center. See “Nabatacans,” Enc. 
Islam, TH, 801. Numbers of them lived in the marshlands of southern 
‘Iraq, and they were sometimes called the Kasddniyiin. For traditions 
which explain their connection with ancient Mesopotamia, see Mas'üdi, 
1, 78; H, 94; I, 106, 108-09; VH, 119. "Nabataeans," Jewish Enca 
IX, 139, states: “A large number of the inscriptions of the Nabatacaus 
have been recovered. "They are written in the Aramaic language. The 
Nabataeans were, therefore, either of Aramaic extraction, or Arabs who 
came under Aramaic inflnence.” As neither Durayd, Geneal., nor 
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Qutaybah, Ma'árif, includes them in his exhaustive account of the tribes 
of Arabia, it is likely that the Nabatacans came from al-‘Iriq. Their 
dialect was western Aramaic, related to that of the book of Ezra. 
Their principal deity was Diishara. During the period before Christ 
they drove the Edomites to the west, so as to become strong themselves 
cast of the Dead Sea. 

Nabitah: Neo-Sunnites, For this sect sce Pellat, Le Milieu basrien, pp. 53, 
103; Khayyát, Iutísár (Nyberg), pp. 139, 145. 

nadim. Sce court companion. 

Nahrawin. The battle, A.D. 659, in which ‘Alf defeated the Khawárij. 
See Hitti, Arabs, p. 182. 

Najadat. A sect of the Khawárij. Sec Baghdidi (Seelye), pp. 75, 76, 87-99, 
120, 174; Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 136. 

nativity: al-mawlid (pl. al-mawälid). See “Astrology,” Enc, Islam, Y, 496, 
for the connection. with astrology. 

nature. Scc jabi“, 

nawäfi (s., al-nafilah): deeds of heroism, over aud above what is expected; 
works of snpercrogation. 

nickname: al-lagab (pl., al-algib), The Arabic word can also refer to an 
honorary title. 

nobleman. Sce sharif. 

North. "The most important deity of the Sabians of Harrin. In Al-Fihrist, 
Chap. IX, p. 760, this god is called “the North, who is the greatest 
god." In very ancient times the people of Ugarit may have be- 
lieved that this was the deity residing on Mt. Casins. This god was 
probably the same as the ancient Semitic deity Saphón, also called 
Zephon and perhaps Typhon. Exod. 14:2,9 and Num, 33:7 mention 
places named for this deity. See also “Baal-Zephon,” Jewish Enc., D, 
387. ‘There are several names mentioned in Olinstead, History of 
Palestine and Syria, p. 222, Adon Saphon Lord of the North; p. 233, 
Sapuna near Mt, Casius; p. 237, Baal Zephon Lord of the North, and 
p. 483, Baal Melkart Baal of the North. Dhorme, Syria, XIV, Part 3 
(1933), 234, states that Saplión derives its name from the North. Sce 
also Cumont, Religions orientales, pp. 175-76; Haussig, Wörterbuch 
der Mythologie, pp. 258-60; “Baal, Beel, Bel,” Eue: of Religion and 
Ethics, TL 288. Augury by arrows, burning pine sticks, aud other 
magical rites were connected with the North. No woman, slave, son. 
of a slave girl, or lunatic could take part in a Sabian ceremony, called 
the mystery of the North. During February the people prayed only to 
the North, hoping for help with the jinn and the devils. Apparently the 
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mystery could be celebrated in various places, not in one special shrine. 

nukat. Certain auguries, which were based on the conjunction of planets, 
marks on the ground, and other natural occurrences. See Sprenger, 
Pe 1374. 

oneness: al-tawhid. The oneness of Allah and His creation. See “Tawhid,” 
Enc. Islam, IV, 704; Massignon, Origines du lexique, p. 255. 

opposite position: al-istighal. In everyday usage, the Arabic means "recep- 
tion" or "future," but the Sabians gave the word a technical meaning. 
Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, YI, 30, translates it as begrussung. It is nsed for 
the position in which the sun and the moon or a planct are on opposite 
sides of the earth, 180 degrees apart. The Sabians hada festival when the 
sun and the moon were in this position, probably with one at the 
zenith and the other below the earth. It was just before the 17th day of 
the month. See Birtini, Chronology, p. 318; Sprenger, p. 1205; 
“Astrology,” Exe. Islan, 1, 405; Lewy in Henning, p. 149, n. 1. 

ordinance: al-hadd (pl, al-hudüd). Al-hadd also means punishment for 
disobeying the ordinance and sometimes "definition." Al-sunan is 
nsed for the ordinances of the Prophet Muhammad. Al-fardid is 
sometimes nsed for ordinances, but more often signifies "shares of 
inheritance.” 

paudect: al-kuuuash. A collection of medical and pharmaceutical notes. 
See Dozy, Supplément, Y, 494. 

Parthian. The dynasty which ruled Persia from 249 s.c. to A.D. 226. Tt 
was also called Ashkanian, and the kings were named Mulik al- Tawa if. 
See Kings of the ‘Tribes. Sec also Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, 
111; Sykes, History of Persia, I, 349-418. 

People of the Book: Ahl al-Kitüb. The name used in the Qur'ün for 
Christians, Jews, and Sabians, See Qur'án 5:71-72; “Ahl al-Kitab,” 
Ene, Islam, L 184. 

People of the House. Sce Ahl al-Bayt. 

People of Justice and Oneness, Sec Mu tazilah. 

personal opinion: al-ra’y. The term signifies interpretation of the law 
(al-ijtihad) by personal opinion. See Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence, pp. 98-132. 

Philosophers’ Stone. ‘This was referred to as al-hajar (“the stone”) and 
al-iksir ("the elixir”). 

pious foundation: al-waq f (pl., al-awqaf). A legal trnst established to help 
support a religious or philanthropic enterprise. A trust of this sort was 
also called al-hubs (pL, al-ahbas}. Sce “Wakf,” Eue. Islam, IV, 1096. 

poll tax: al-jizyah. "This was originally a tax levicd on a non-Maslim 
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subject, bnt it underwent chan ge in the course of the history of Isläm. 
Sce Dennett, Conversion of the Poll Tax; "Djizya," Ene. Islam, I, 1051. 

poor fax: al-zakiüt. The alms tax prescribed for Muslims. See Qur'an 
2143, LIO, 177, 277; 41162; $:58. Sce also "Zakát," Enc. Islam, IV, 
1202. 

predestination: daad? or al-qadar. For the ways in which these terms were 
used, sec “Kada’,”” Enc. Islam, Y, 603; “Kadar,” ibid., U, 605; “Badar~ 
ïya,” ibid., II, 605. 

Pre+Islamie period: al-Jahiliyah. 

promise and threat: al-wa'd wa-al-wa'id. Por “promise sce Ou än 5:10. 
“Threat” was the threat of Allih's punishment for major sins. Sce 
Qur'an 14:17 (14); 20:113 (112); 50: 14 (13), 20 (19). See also “ale 
Mu'tazila," Islam, HI, 792 middle. 

proof: al-burhdn. The forms al-hujjah and al-ihajaj can also mean “proof” 
as well as “argument” or “pretext.” AL Seier (pl., ab-athbat) means 
“proof” with the significance of “confirmation.” 

protégé: al-mawlā. A person from some non-Muslim community, who 
as the protégé of some important tribe or man became a Muslim, 
enjoying the rights of Islim but not the aristocratic standing of his 
patron. A more technical translation of the word is “client.” Abinawla 
can also mean a "patron," a “chief,” or have the opposite meaning of 
“slave.” 

pupils. Sec ashab for a term aften used in AL-Fihrist. 

Qadariyah, The earliest philosophical schoal of thought in Islam. It was a 
reaction against extrente ideas of predestination. See Hitti, Arabs, p. 
245; "Kadariya," Enc. Islam, II, 605 bottom; Steiner, Mu‘taziliten, 
p.26; Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 116 Æ; Shahrastáni (Haarbriicker), Part 
I, p. 41. 

Qardmatah, Rebcllious fallowers of Hamdan Qarmat, who started a 
revolution in the Persian Gulf region during the second half of the 
ninth century, See “Karniatians,” Ene. Islam, I, 767; Hitti, Arabs, 
p. 444- 

qawüfi. A verse in which the final wards or syllables form a rhyme. 

giblah: the south, or the direction to be faced in prayer, 

questions; abmas@’il, As a technical astrological term, sec “Astrology,” 
Enc. Islam, 1, 496. The Arabic word is translated "problems" when 
referring to mathemati Se 

quote. Pupils and disciples quoted the words and ideas of their master. 
Few scholars initiated new ideas. Most of them wrote commentaries, 
explaining their master’s teaching. 
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Quraysh. The tribe at Makkah to which the Prophet Muhammad 
belonged. Sec “Kuraish,” Enc. Islam, WM, 1122. 

äfidah (pl, Rawafid; adj, Rafidi). The group in early Islam which 
rejected the earliest caliphs, In time the term became synonymous with 
the Shi‘ah. See Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, p. 268, u. 1; 
Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 43 ff. 

raids: alumaghdzi. When used as a book title this usually refers to the 
military expeditions of early Islam. 

rajaz. A form of poetry. Sec Hitti, Arabs, p. 92; Nicholson, Literary 
History of the Arabs, p. 74. 

Ramadan, The ninth month of the Muslim year. It is also the month of 
the fast, during which the believer must refrain from food, drink, and 
sexual intercourse between dawn and sunset. See Ost än 2:185; 
“Ramadan,” Enc. Islam, VL, 2111. 

rare forms: al-nawidir, When used with the Qur’in, the Hadith and 
ancient poetry, the word signifies vernacular expressions. The Arabic 
word also means "anecdotes," 


















z al-qurra’ (s., al-qári). Persons trained to read or recite the Oe än 
correctly. As the earliest Qur’inic texts were written. with clumsy 
Cufic letters, without signs to indicate vowels or consonants, it was 
inevitable that different men who read or recited the words interpreted 
them in different ways. In order to avoid serious abnse, abont A.D. 900 
the viziers Muhammad ibn ‘Ali Ibn Mnqlah and ‘Aff Ibn "Ta authorized 
the methods of seven especially capable readers, while thase of other 
scholars were declared illegal. Cf. Khaldün, Muqaddimah (Rosenthal), 
TL, 440; "Koran," Enc. Islam, Il, 1073. 

reading: al-qiri ab, Che method of reading and reciting the Qur’in in 
a way which interprets its meaning. See readers. 

reasons, See ‘ilal. 

red sulphur: al-kibrit al-alimar. This term was also used for “gold,” “the 
Philosophers’ Stone,” and "red mercury.” 

relationship: al-wali’. Contignity, close relationship, the condition. of 
a protégé, fealty, or one’s right over a slave recently set free. It can also 
mean succession or kinship. 

revolutions (transfers) of the years of nativity (revolutiones annorum nativitatum 
or de annorum. natalitiorum conversione). See “Astrology,” Enc. Islam, 
I, 496; Kennedy, American Philosophical Society, Transactions, XLVI, 
No. 2 (1956), 144. 

revolutions (transfers) of the years of the world (revolutiones annorum mundi 
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or de annorum mundi conversione). See references for the preceding 
subject. 
rites of the pilgrimage: al-mandsik. The word may imply ascetic practices 
in general and the rites connected with pilgrimages to Makkah and 
other holy places. 
t al-Batá ili. Sec Sahians. 
Sabians. The following unrelated peoples were known as "Sábians": 
(1) The great trihal nation of southern Arabia, whose kingdom existed 
from about 950 to 115 B.C, The name is usually written Sabacans, and 
the first letter is a sin rather than a sad. See Hitti, Arabs, pp. 54-61. 


(2) The Sabians of the marshlands of southern ‘Iraq. They were called 
Sabat al- Dap ih, or the Mughtasilah, and were the forermnners of the 
Mandaeans. The first letter of their name was a säd. They were almost 
certainly the $äbians mentioned in the Qur'an 2: 62, 5:72, 22: 17. See 
“al-Sabt’a,” Enc. Islam, IV, 21; Rudolph, Die Mandáer; Pallis, Man- 
dacan Studies; Drower, Maudaeans of Iraq and Iran and Secret Adam. 





















(3) A group of pagans in the old city of Harrin, in northern Meso- 
potamia, called Maran in Gen. 11: 31~32. It was the city to which 
Abraham migrated from Ur. These people were called al-Harraniyah, 
corrupted in vernacular usage to al-Harniniyah. When the Caliph al- 
Mamm threatened to massacre them unless they gave up their paganism, 
they adopted the name “Sabian,” as the Sabians were regarded as a 
sect authorized by the Qur’in. Here also the first letter of the name is a 
sad. They werc often called Harranian or Chaldacan Sabians to dis- 
tinguish them from the true Sábians or Mughtasilah of southern ‘Iraq. 





ect, sec Chwolsobn, Die Ssabier, Vols. T and I; Goeje 
in Actes du sixième congrès international des orientalistes, Part 2, pp. 283— 
366; Shahrastini (Haarbrücker), Part 2, pp. 4-61; Mas'üdi, IV, 61-71; 
Dimashgi, Kitàb Nukhbat al-Dahr, Part 1, scct. 10; Birüni, Chronology, 
pp- 70, 314-20, and. Chronologie orientalischer Volker, pp. 318-23; Dodge 
in Sarcüf, American University of Beirut Festival Book, pp. 60-85. 






For this strang 





There are various theories about the origin of the name Sabian. These 
theories are explaincd in the references given above, but it is not 
properly understood who the original Sabians were. Professor Harald 
Ingholt of Yale has recorded an additional item, which has not been 
mentioned by other authorities. The Danish archacologists at Hama 
on the Orontes discovered graffiti scratched by soldiers from Arabia 
who fought with the coalition against Irkhuleni in 850 B.e. Twelve 
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times tlie word saba was scratched, interpreted by the archacologists as 
the word for soldier, hut very likely signifying something different. 

salam: an abbreviation of the epithet salla Allahu ‘alayhi wa-sallam (may 
Allah bless him and give him peace). 

satire or spelling: al-h 

Sawad, Central and southern. ‘Iraq. See Yaqiit, Geog, M, 174. 

sayyid: master, lord. It is also nsed for a descendant of the Praphet by 
his daughter Fatimah. 

secretary: al-kátib (pl. ., al-kuttäb}. A writer, secretarial assistant, or high 
government official. 

section: al-magalah (pl., al-maqäläi). Tt comes from the Arabic word "to 
say" and means a treatise. In the main headings of ALFihrist the word 

al-maqülah is translated as "chapter" and the words al-fann and al-bab are 
translated as "section," when they refer to a portion of the text. The 
Greeks used‘ "book? for a subdivision, but to avoid confusion the transla- 
tion gives “section” instead of “book” in connection with Greek works. 
session: al-majlis (pl., abmajalis). (1) A meeting for literary or theological 
discussion, sometimes held in the palace; (2) a class, usually i in a mosque 
but sometimes in a private house; (3) a gathering for social pleasure and 
conversation. 

Sham (Sha m). The old Arab name for Syria, sometimes used for Dam 
cus. See Yäqüt, Geog., M, 239. 

Shamaniyah (Samantyah, Shamanists). Idolaters of Central Asia who became 
somewhat influenced by Buddhism. ‘The name is said to have come from 
Sramatia (a type of Buddhist monk) or from the Sanscrit gramaha. See 
Monier-Williams, Buddhism, pp. 75, 261-63; Mas‘iidi, 1, 208; Birüni, 
Chronologie orientalischer Volker, p. 206, 1:18; Flügel, Mani, p. 385; 
Dozy, Supplément, Y, 686; “Shaman,” Enc. Islam, IV, 302; "Shama- 
nism,” Enc. Religion and Ethics, XI, 441. 

shari'ah. The Muslim law derived from the Qur'án, the Hadith, and the 
processes of jurisprudence, See “Shari'a,” Ene. Islam, IV, 320. 

sharif (pl., ashráf): nobleman, the member of an aristocratic family. It is 
also used for a descendant of the Prophet, especially through one of his 
grandsons. Sec “Sharif,” Enc. Islam, IV, 324. 

shaykh (pl, shuyiikh). Literally, an old man. The termi is used for a 
chief or for a man who has completed his religious and legal studies at a 
mosque or theological institution. 

Shi ah (Shi'ites, s., Sli'i). "The Muslim sect which developed the doctrine 
that only a descendant of “Ali had the right to be a caliph. See “Shi'a,” 
Enc. Islam, IV, 350. 
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shortened and the lengthened: al-magsir wa-al-mamdüd. This was a phrase 
to describe forms of the letter alif (a). A grammarian was likely to use 
it as the title of one of his books. 

Shurät. Members of a fanatical group of the rebellions Khawirij. See 
"Shurát," Enc. Islam, IV, 392; Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 76. 

Shuü'übiyah. Persons, especially literary men, many of whom were 
Persians, ‘They resented the Arabs’ claim to superiority. Sec Goldziher, 
Mnuhammedanische studien, pp. 147-216; Gibb, Studies on the Civilization 
of Islam, pp. 62-73; Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, p. 279 
bottorn. 

Sifin. The battle, A». 657, between ‘Alf and Mu/áwiyah. Seo Hitti, 
Arabs, p. 180. 

Sindbid (Sindbidh). The "Sailor," who was a hero of popnlar stories. 
See Hitti, Arabs, pp. 305, 384. ‘There was also a wise man and court 
turor who is mentioned in fiction. Sec “Sindibad-Name,” Enc. Islam, 
IV, 435; Mas'üdi, L 162. 

singer: al-tnughanni (pl, abmnughanniyiin). A person, often a slave girl, 
who was trained to sing and was frequently attached to the conet of a 
caliph or governor. 

slap-taker, See festers. 

Sophists Lal. Sta? iyah}, Scholars who denied reality. Sce Baghdidi 
(Halkin), pp. 172, n. 2, 29; Murtada, p. 89. 

soul: al-nafs. See “Nafs,” Enc. Islam, WI, 827. The word is used for the 
human soul and also for the second emanation from the deity. Sec also 
Sprenger, pp. 1396 ff. 

sources: al-usiil (s. aas, "The word also means roots, origins, principles, 
fundamentals. It is used in a technical sense of the sources of the law, 
which al-Shafi'l determined as the Que’an, the sunnah, consensus of 
opinion, and analogy. 

spelling: al-hijd'. Sce satire for the other meaning of this word. 

star: al-kawkab (pl., al-kawakib), "This can refer to che planets as well as 
the fixed stars. In ALFihrist when the form “seven stars” is nsed, it 
refers to the five known planets and the sun and the moon. 

star predominant at birth: al-katkhudd. See Richardson, Dictionary, p. 1170; 
Wenrich, p. 293, n. 15. 

stopping and starting. A phrase used by grammarians for marks above the 
line of script which indicate when one passage ends and another begins. 
The marks were useful for reading and chanting the Qur'an. This 
phrase was a popular book title. 

strange: al-gharib. The strange forms in tribal poetry, the Qur'àn and 
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the Hadith, which came from the vernacular expressions of the 
tribes. 

subjects, This translation is sometimes used for al-abwab, which means 
“doors” but is also used. for sections and snbjects of a book. 

Sifi (pl, al-Saftyán or Sufiyah}. The ascetic of medieval dam, For the 
Safi system sce ““Tasawwuf,” Enc. Islam, IV, 681. 

sultan: alsultán, This word can be used for any ruler who controls the 
administration of his country, but in Al-Fihrist it usually refers to the 
caliph. 

sunnah. The theory and practice of conventional Muslims, based on the 
Qur'in and the Hadith. 

Sunnite (Sunni), Member of the so-called orthodox sect of Islám, which 
upholds the authority of the historical caliphs, as well as the established 
legal and theological systems. 

srah: form, picture, sometimes a constellation of the stars, or a chapter of 
the Qur’in. 

Stirah of Praise: Sürat al-Hamd. Scc Fitihah, 

surname: al-kunyah. A name which contains a relationship, such as abii 
(father), umm (mother), ibn (son), or bine (daughter). 

fabi (s, al4abi'ah): natures, temperaments, innate qualities. See 
Nadir, Falsifat al-Mu'tazilah, Part 2, pp. 74-86. 

fabaqah (pl, fabaqál): category, stratum, rank. lt is used to designate one 
of the generations which followed the Prophet, or a group of poets, 
or some other classification. 

tafsir: commentary, explanation. Often used as the title for a commentary 
on the Ou än or some book about law or theology. 

takit. A Persian word for board, nsed for the dust abacus or calculating 
board, similar to the Indian pati, See Datta, History of Hindu Matlie- 
matics, p. X29. 

tanbur: al-tanbiir, A stringed instrument used to accompany chanting 
and singing. 

tashbih: simile, allegory, comparison, simüitude, The word was also 
used for anthropomorphism. Sec “Tashbih,” Enc. Islam, IV, 685. 

tawallud. "The word comes from the verb “to give birth" but is used as a 
metaphysical tenct concerning an action resulting from an agent working 
through an intermediary, Sce “Bishr s. Mu'tainir,” Enc. Islan, 1, 731; 
Nadir, Systeme philosophique, p. 198. 

temperament. Sce disposition. 

temporary marriage: al-mut'ah, ‘Chis was the temporary marriage legalized 
by the Shi'i law. Sce "Mnt'a," Enc. Islam, II, 774. 
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"Tha'ülibali. An unimportant sect, Tt was started by a man called Tha libah 
ibn ‘Amir by Shahrastani (Haarbrücker), Part 1, p. 147, and Tha‘libah 
ibn Mashkin, by Baghdadi (Seelye), pp. 102-4. 

theologians. Sec mutakallimün. 

town (region): al-balad or al-baladah (pl., al-bilád oc al-buldan). 

traditions. (1) Al-akhbar, translated as historical traditions or historical 
accounts; (2) al-áthár, literally meaning traces. See also Hadith, 

training. Sec adab. 

Tughuzghuz. The Arab name for certain tribes of central Asia, Heyd, 
Histoire du commerce, Y, 37, calls it "l'une des tribus alors les plus impor- 
tantes des Turcs, celle des Tagazgaz (Hwei-How) qui s'étendait an loin 
sur les deux flancs des monts 'Thiau-chau." Sce also Mas üdi, I, 214, 
288, 299-307, 358; IV, 38; Tabari, Annales, Part 3, p. 1044; Fida’, 
Géographie d' Aboulféda, pp. ccclx, ccclsi; Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, 
TL, 753; Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, Y, 252, suggests that they 
were Uigurs. CE “Turks,” Enc. Brit, XXVII, 469, 471. Professor 
Herbert Franke of Munich snggested in a letter, dated Dec. 1, 1965, that 
onc shonld read “Toghuzghuz throughout (Old Turk. toquz "nine." 
See also Pulleyblank, Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXXXV, 
No. 2 (June 1965), 122 (left column, bottom). Mis‘ar ibn. Mubalhil, 
Al-Risälah al-Thaniyah, English Introduction, p. 15 (h.i)), identifies the 
Tughuzghuz as the Uyghurs, probably in their later habitat near 
Turfan, and the Ghuzz as being between Iritsh and the Volga. The 
so-called King of the Tughuzghuz was at the city of Kushán (Kao- 
tchang) east of Khurásán, which they occupied in the mid-tenth century. 
C£. Yüqüt, Geog., IV, 320. 

‘ulamd (s, al álin): the knowing. The religions and legal authorities 
of a Muslim commmnuity. 

mar? See emir. 

nnusual anecdotes. Sec rare forms. 

virtues: al-fad@ il (s., al-fadilah). Excellent qualities, often ascribed to an 
Arab tribe, so as to give it political favor. 

vizier: al-wazir (pl, al-wuzara’). The tide of an officer who served the 
caliph or some important provincial ruler. ‘The position was similar to 
that of a cabinct official in modern times. 

Wiagifah (al-Wagifiyah). A sect of the Khawárij. Sce Baghdadi (Seclye), 
pp. 110, 119; Shahrastáni (Maarbriicker), Part 1, pp. 140, 192, 197. 
watrág (pl., al-warrágiti). A man wha copied manusctipts, or who dealt 
with manuscripts and stationary. If he owned his own bookshop he 

could often make it a center for scholars. 
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will: al-wastyah, Thiscommon word fora will was used for the commission 
of Allāh to the Prophet Muhammad. The Shi'ah interpreted it to mean 
the special knowledge and divine right to rule, handed down from 
“Ali to his successors. See “Wasiya,” Ene. Islam, IV, 1132; Nu'man, 
Da i'n al-Islám, Part 1, p. 70. 

yawm. See ayydm. 

young man: al-ghulam (pl, al-ghilman). (x) A slave boy or servant, often 
attached to a scholar from whom he received instruction. (2) An 
apprentice, (3) A farm hand, like the boys who cared for Babak’s 
animals. (4) A boy uscd for homosexual purposes. 

Zamzam. The famous well in the court of the Ka'bah at Makkah. 

zandaqah: heresy. 

zandig (al-zindig, pl, al-zanádiqah or al-zanádig). A general term for a 
heretic. During the ninth and tenth centuries, when the Zoroastrians 
and Manichacaus were feared as rebels, the word was as a rule used for 
sympathizers with these sects. See Nicholson, Literary History of the 
Arabs, p. 372; "Zindik," Enc. Islam, IV, 1228. . 

Zanj. A group of slaves in sonthern "Ir, who A.D. 869 started a rebellion, 
They were led by ‘Ali ibn Muhammad Sahib al-Zanj. See Hitti, 
Arabs, pp. 467-68; "Zandj," Enc. Islam, IV, 3213. n 

Zaydiyah, Followers of Zayd, who was the son of ‘Al ibn al-Husayn. 
Zayn alAbidin, the fourth Shi'i imam. Zayd revolted at al-Küfah, 
A.D. 740, aud was killed. Sce “Zaid ». "AR Enc. Islam, IV, 1193; 
"Zaidiya," ibid., YV, 1x96; Baghdadi (Seelye), pp. 34-6, 43, 53. 73: 
Shahrastini (Haarbrücker), Part 1, p. 174; Mas'üdi V, 467; VI, 78, 
104, 204. 

















Appendix 


The Succession of the Imams Recognized by the Isma'iliyah from ' Ali to 
the Establishment of the Fátimid Dynasty in Egypt 


1, ‘Ali ibn Abi ‘Talib (son-in-law of the Proplict) 
i 


qe a sed a  ——— — a 
ER al-Hasan 3. al-Husayn 
1 
4. ‘Alfibnal-Husaynibn' Ali Zayn al-' Ábidin 


1 
. Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Bagir 


6. 


' 
Leier ibn. Muhammad al- Sádiq 





‘Abd Allah ibn Ja'far ` Jong" ibn Ja'far 7. Misi ibn Jafar al-Kizim 
| (followed by the tradi- 
Muhammad ibn Ismail al- tional imams ofthe Shi'ah} 


Maktüm 


‘Abd Allah ibn Mubammad 
ibn Ismi 


| 
Almad ibn ‘Abd Allah 





E 
Mubammad Abii al-Shalagh-lagh al-Husayn ibn Abmad 
(bis sons died prematurely} L Said ibn al-Hasayn ‘Ubayd 


Allah al-Mahdi 
IL al-Qa’im bi-al-Amr 


| 
RE Inc? Abū Tihir al-Mangiir 
i 
IV. al-Ma'add Abi Tamim al- 
Mu‘izz (conqueror of Egypt) 


Arabic numbers identify the Shii imams to the time of the seventh, when the 
Ismá'iyah recognized a rival imam and separated from. the traditional Shiah. 
Roman numbers identify the first four Fatimid caliphs, who established a rival 
caliphate in North Africa. See Chap. V, pp. 462, 465, n. 64. 





Biographical Index 


‘The first part of each name given in the Biographical Index is the part of the name 
that in the text is printed in italics, As a rule the name that is first listed in the index 
is the part of the man’s name given in the text as a heading. If, however, the name iu. 
the heading does not seem to be well known there are exceptions to this rule. 
Although there is some cross referencing to surnames, nicknames, and locality names, 
it is impossible to give a complete system of cross referencing in an English index, 

Some names occur so often that the page number in the text is not given each 














time the name appears. Examples of names of this sort arc ‘Ali, al-Rashid, al-Ma’miin, 

‘Thabit ibn Qurrah, al-Agma‘i, Tha'lab, al-Kisi’, Shaykh Abü Said aen", 

Ishaq al-Maswsili, and al-Khelil ibn Abmad. 

‘Abidiyah (Ibn al-), An author known for his eloquent literary style. 27$ 

‘Ababh (al-). The nickname of al-Hasan ibn Ibrahim, an astrologer ín the service of 
al-Ma'mün (caliph 813-833). See Suter, VI (1892), 30. 654 






Abin. He transported oil to Baghdad. For his grandson, see Muhammad ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik al-Zayyat. For his village, al-Daskarah, see Yáqüt, Geog., Il, 575. 

268 

Abin ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Lāhiq al-Raqishi. A poet at the court of Härûn al- 

Rashid, who translated ancient fables, dying 815. See Isbahni, Part XX, 73; 

Taghri-Birdi, Part Il, 167, 1. 17. 359, 260, 390, 7x6 

Abiin ibn Abi ‘Ayyash. He gave refuge to Sulaym ibn Qays and quoted his book in 

the late 7th and carly 8th c . Sce Tabari, Annales, Part E, 902. $35 

Abin ibn 'aghlib ibn Ttabáb, Abū Sa'id of al-Küfah. He was a Shi't jurist and entre: 

mist, who died 758/750. See Yàqüt, Geog., I, 598; 'Tūsi, p. $, sect. 4: Zixikli, 







Part I, 20. 536 
Abin ibn ‘Uthman, Abi Sa'üd, A son of "Uthmán (caliph 644-656). Sce Mas'üdi, 

IV, 252; V. 267, 384. 68 
Abin al See Abin ibn ‘Abd al-Iamid. 





Abar ibn Shálikh, He was the elder son of Shelah. Sec Genesis 10: 24, 11: Y0. 27 
*Abbád (Abū) Jabir ibn Zayd al-Sabbah al-'Askari A secretary of al-Ma'mün 
{caliph 813-833). See Mas'adi, VII, 35; Tabari, Annales, Part IH, 1155. ER 
‘Abbid ibn ‘Abbad al-Arsüfi. He was a conscrvative jurist, perhaps the same as 
Abii Mu‘iwiyah al-Muballabi who died 797/798. Sec Qutaybah, Ma'arif, p. 236; 
Taghri-Birdi, Part H, 104, La $46 
*Abbad (ibn Abi) Abū al-Hasan Muhammad ibn "jc. An astrologer, probably 
living at Baghdad in the oth century. MS 1135 calls him Ibn *Ayyad. Sec 
Qifti, p. 287; Suter, VI (1892), 67; X (1900), 48. 661. 
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‘Abbad ibn al-Llusayn, Abü Jabdam. A man of the Bang Tamim who was military 
chief of al-Basrah, but died about 651, fighting in Aighanistin, See Qutaybah, 
Ma'arif, p. 211. 223 

'Abbád (Ibn), Isma‘il ibn ‘Abbad ibn al-'Abbas al-Talagint, Surnamed Abii 
al-Qasim. He lived 978-995 and was a man of letters, who became the 
vizier of Mu'izz al-Dawlah. Sec Zirikli, Part 1, 312. 491 

"Abbád ibn Kusayb. He was Abii al-Khansi’ of the ‘Anbar tribe who was an 
authority for Bedouin poetry and traditions, See Zubaydi, p. 177, note. 107 

‘Abbid ibu al-Mumazzaq. A poet probably at Baghdád in the late 8th and carly 
9th century, Sce Isbahant Aghani, Part X VIL, 157. 362 

"Abbád ibs: Sulayman. al-Daymari, Abii Sab], An heretical scholar associated with 
the Mu'tazilah, probably in the late gth or early 10th century. See Murtadā, 
p.77; Baghdadi (Malkin), p. x01; Shahrastini (Haarbrücker), Part H, 399, 420. 

417-18, 424, 448 

‘Abbäd ibn Ya'qüb al-Asadi. He was an authority of the Hadith and teacher of 
al-Fabari, in the middle oth century. See Tabari, Annales, Part I, 197. 563 

‘Abbas (al). ‘The son and disciple of al-Kalbi (Muhammad ibn Sab), 205 

“Abbas (Abi al-). See ‘Abbas (Ibn al-) Abii al-Abbàs; ‘Abd Allih ibn al-Mu'tazz; 
al-'Saffil; "Thalab; Thawabah. 

*Abbiüs (Aba al-), A pupil of al-Witsiff and a theologian of secondary importance. 
The teacher died 935. 431 

“Abbas (Abii al). Mentioned with a love story TAL 

‘Abbas (Abii al-) ibn al-Furat. See Ibn al- 
























it. 
‘Abbas (Ab6 al-) Mubanunad iba Khalaf ibn Marzabán. A gramunarian, translator, 
and historian, who lived near Baghdad, and died 921. Sce Zirikli, Part VI, 348. 








388 

‘Abbâs (al-) ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbir, Abii al-Padi, He was a secretary, who also composed 
poetry. 370 
“Abbas (al-) ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, He was a grandson of Häshim and uncle of the 
Prophet Muhammad. Sce ‘“‘al-‘Abbis.” Enc. Islam, 1, 9. 106, 221, $58 
*Abbás (al) ibn ‘Abd al-Samad. A poct living during the late 8th or early oth 
century. For his brothers, also poets, see Ragashi. 360 
‘Abbas (al-) ibn Abi al-Sha'li. A poet of minor importance. For the Sha'l tribe, see 
Durayd, Geneal., pp. 224, 328. 360 


*Abbas (Ibn al-) Abit al-“Abbis ‘Abd Allah, A cousin of the Prophet, famous for his 
knowledge. of Istim and the ancestor of the Banü al“Abbis caliphs. See Hitti 
Arabs, p. 184. $2, 75, 82, 91, 221, 229, 245, 273, 509, 519, 558 

‘Abbis (al-) ibn al-Abnaf al-Hanafi, Abū al-Fadl. He was a composer of erotic 
poetry, who died at Baghdad between 807 and 809. See Khallikin, IL, 7; 
Isbaliátd, Aghan?, VIN, 5; Qutaybab, Shi'r, p. 497. 290, 331, 360, 721, 722 

*Abbis (al-) ibn ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. He was one of the less important sons of the 
Caliph “AH, scc Mas'üdi, V, 145, 149, 130. 330 

‘Abbis (al-) ibn Büghán ibn al-Rabr, Aba al-Rabi' an astrologer of secondary 
importance. MS 1934 spells the father's name Baghir, See Suter Vi (1892), 36, 
X (1900), 67. 663 

‘Abbis (al-) ibe al-Fadl, Abū al-Fadl al-Ansiti al-Wáqifi. He was from al~Bagrah 
but became a judge at al-Mawsil. He was a scholar of poetry and the Qur'an, 
He died 861. See Zitikli, Part IV, 38. 78 
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‘Abbas (al-) ibn al-Fadl al-Pasi, Abū Muhammad, A secretary who wrote some 
pociry and essays. Sec Hajj Khalifah, V, 136. 369 
‘Abbis (al-) ibn al-Fadl ibn Sbádhàa, a Shi't jurist. For his father, see Shadhan (Ibn), 
who died 874 and was from Naysábür. s$7 
“Abbis, al- ibn al-Hasan, Abii Abmad, the vizier of al-Muktafi (caliph 902-908) and 
a famous pemnan. Sce Khallikün, H, 360, HI, 218. 17, 360 
*Abbis (al-) ibn al-Hasan al-'Abbasi. A poet living in Syria in the late 7th and early 
8th century, see Isbahiini, Agháni, Part XX, 172. 360 


“Abbis (al-) ibn al-Hasan al“Alawi. A wealthy descendant of the Caliph ‘Ali, known 
for his preaching. He lived in Baghdid at the time of al-Ma'miin (caliph 813-- 
833). See Mas'üdi, VII, 79. ` E 274 

‘Abbas ibn al-Layth. He was a protégé of al-Mahdi, who was killed by Tahir ibn 
al-Husayn. Sec Mas'üdi, VI, 422- "Tabari, Annales, Part IN, 807. 74x 

“Abbis (al) ibn Maan, He was quoted by Ishaq al-Maw and was perhaps a 
brother o£ Zà' dah ibn Asian, in the late 8th and early oth century. See ITgbaháni, 
Aghéni, Part IH, 138, middle. s. ` 309 

' Abbis (al-) ibn Mirdás al-Sulami, Abit al-‘Abbis. A poet who joincd Isim, dying 
639. See Igbahani, Aghani, Part XII, 64; Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 467; Tarunam, 
select., 22, 343. T44, 434- ` Wi 346 

‘Abbas (al-) ibn Mahammad ibn ‘AH. A brother of the caliphs ak, (ah and al- 
Mansiir wi as the governor of al-Irag 756-776. See Balidhuri, Origins, 
p. 288; Mas'üdi, VI, 266; IX, 64-65. For the genealogy, see Hitti Arabs, p. 289. 

98, 234, 259. 274, 446 




















‘Abbas (al-) ibn Sa'id. See Jawhari. 

“Abbas (al-) ibn “Utbah ibn Abi Lahab. He was a poet of the Quraysh, whose more 
famous son, al-Fadl, died 714. See Ishahani, Aghäni, Part IV, 176, 177; XV, 25 
Yaqit, Geog., H, 523. 346 

*Abdah. An Arab girl loved by a poet. Sce al-Ahwas. 720 

*Abdah. ‘This was the nickname of ‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn Sulayman, the father of the 
genealogist whose name follows. i D ` 229 

*Ahdah (Ibn) Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmán iba Sulaymán ibn Elájib, Abii Bakr. 
He probably lived in the middle oth century, being employed to write Arab 
genealogies. : . _ 229 

*Abdakün (Ibn) Muhammad. A secretary of the Tim family, which ruled Egypt 
868-905. He belonged to au Egyptian clan, perhaps not accurately transliter- 
ated. Tabari, Annales, Indices, p 263, top 301, 378 

‘Abd Allah. See Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, also Ibn al-Zsbayr R " 

‘Abd Alli. An oil peddler from Ctesiphon, who emigrated to Adbarbayjin and 
was the father of Babak, He died from a wound about 800. Sce Babak, Dä 

‘Abd Allāh. He was cither a brother or son of the poet al-Mu‘adhdhat ibn Ghaylän 
and himself a poet during the early oth century. Compare Lait, Aghäni, 











Part XX, 74. i Si 364 
‘Abd Allah. A nephew of Abii al-Wizir, a secretary and poet. See Abii al-Wisir 
(either Ahmad or *Umar). . . ] 369 
‘Abd Alláh (Abi) ibn Hani. He was the possessor of an ancient manusctipt. Flügel 
omits Abü. , d 89 
‘Abd Allāh, Abii, ibn Mag/ah, al-Hasan ibn "AR, Sec ab. Hasan ibu ‘Ali ibn Muglah. 


“Abd Allah (Abi) ibn Rizim. An author who refuted the ideas of the Iami'iliyah, 
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probably in the 10tb century. See Tabari, Annales, Part I, 1076; Quatremére, 
Journal Asiatique, August 1836, p. 112; Lewis, pp. 6-8. 462 

‘Abd Allāh (Aba) al-Küti. He was appointed to high office 941 and latet served as 4 

vizier, See Khallikün, H, 477; Sabi, Wuzard’, p. 343; Taghri-Birdi, Part HI, 270. 
298 

‘Abd Allāh, Abü Mubammad. A relative of ibn Muglah famous as'a penman. 18 

‘Abd Allāh ibn al-‘Abbäs. See al-‘Abbds ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib. 

‘Abd Allāh ibn al-‘Abbés ibn al-Hasan al-’Alawi. A man famous as a preacher in 
the oth century. For his famous father, see al-\Abbés ibn al-Hasan, Sce Tabari, 
Annales, HI, 620-24, 733. NAM 

‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam al-Misri, Abü Muhammad. He lived in Egypt 767- 
829, and was a well-known Maliki jurist. See Taghri-Birdi, I, 211, 246, 320; 
Zirikli, Part IV, p. 229. His sons were Muhammad, ‘Abd albRabmian, and Sa‘d, 

495, 497-98 

i, AbG Mubanmad, An astrologer of. 

Ibn Abi Rafi’. Sec Suter, X (1900), 51. 

660 

‘Abd Allah ibn Abi Isláq, Abii al-Abbas, He was a toth century calligrapher. — 17 

‘Abd Allah ibn Abi Is Sce al-Hadraini. 

‘Abd Alläh ibn Abi a A poct whose more famous father, Abi al-Shis, died 

« Sce lgabaháni, Aghaui, Part XV, 108; XVIII, 44, 54. 354 

‘Abd Allih ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawini, Abū Mubamunad. He was a late toth 
century jurist, who probably lived at Baghdid, Scc Yàqür, Geog., IV, 9, 30; 
Brockelmann, Geschlichte, Suppl., 1, 301. 498 

"Abd Allah ibn Ahmad. See Abii al-Qüsim al-Balkhi. 

“Abd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Amir ibn Sulayman al 
Shi'i jurist and author. Sec T's, p. r87, sect. 401. 

‘Abd Ailih ibi Ahmad (ibn Muhammad) ibn Hanbal, Aba ‘Abd al-Rabp 
a son of the great jurist and himself a jurist, who dicd 903. Sec Khall 
Rajab, 15 aghri-Birdi, Part Hl, p. 130, 131. 

"Abd Allāh i 
















‘Abd Allih ibn Abi al-Hasan ibn Abi R 
secondary importance. For his fati: 























1, Abii al-Qasim. He was a 







35 $84 
n Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Mughalias, Aba al-Hasan. A leading 


follower of the jurist Dà'üd ibn ‘Al, He lived at Baghdad, dying there 






935/936. Flügel calls the name al-Mughal 

E ibe Ahmad ibn Yüsuf A secre her served as 
retary to “Abd Allah ibn Tahir, governor of Khurásàn in the early oth century, 
bari, Annales, Part 10, 1096. 368 
‘Abd Allah ibn al-Ahtam. A military and tax officer at al-Dasrah, during the late 7th 
and early 8th century. Sce Tabari, Annales, Part ll, 76, $17, 1218, 1290, top, 
1308-12, 273 
“Abd Allih ibn ‘AR ibn ‘Abd Allāh. An uncle of the Caliph al-Mansiir, who rebelled 
and was defeated, 753-754, but was later pardoned. See Khallikàn, L 432; 
Mas'üdi, Vl, 73-77, 176-77. 183, 214-18, 259, 330 
“Abd Allāh ibn ‘AH ibn Muhammad ibn Di'üd ibn al-Jarrib. He was called Ibn al- 
"Aramram and was a member of an illustrious family who lived during the roth 
century. 324 
‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amir al-Hadrami. He was a man of importance in early Iskim and 
the source of some anecdotes, See Tabari, Annales, Part I, 2730, 2755, 3037, 
3096, 3098, 3099. 223 


$32, 562 
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‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amir ibn Kurayz. He was the general who conquered Fars, Sijistün, 
and Khurasin, 650-651, He died 678/679. Sce Khallikan, I, 5o, n. 3; Balidhuri, 
Origins, p. 490. 222 

“Abd Aa, ibs "Ayyish ibn. al-Rabi‘ah, ‘Atagah al-Makhziimi. He was born iu 
Abyssinia, went to Syria and then to Makkah; ader of the Qur'än and quoter 
of traditions, See Tabari, Annales, Part HI, 2383. 68 

‘Abd Allah ibn Ayyüb al-Taymi, Abü Mubammad of al-Küfah. A poct favored by 
the caliphs al-Amin and al-Ma' mir, He died 824/825. Sce Khallikan, IV, 227, 
232, n. 15; Isbahiüni, Aghāni, Part XVIH, ris. 360 

‘Abd Allah ibn Bukayr ibn A'yan, Abi ‘AR al nb A Shit scholar and author 
in the second half of the 8th century. Sec Tiisi, p. 188, sect. 405. 479, 536 

‘Abd Allah ibn He belonged to the Mujbirah school of theology. He may 
have been al-Khuraybi, who died 828/829. See Qutaybab, Maʻârif, p. 260; 
Yüqüt, Geog., I, 430. 450 

“Abd Allah ibn Dhakwan, Abii Zannad. He lived 684-748, and was an expert for the 
Hadith and law at al-Madinah. Zirikli, Part IV, 217. 546 

“Abd Allah ibn al-Fadl. A poct and friend of the family of Hárün al-Rashid; for his 
better-known brother, at See Igbahani, Aghdn¥, Part XIX, 72. 388 

‘Abd Allah ibn al- 

‘Abd Allāh iba Ha àd ibn Marwan. A scerctary who probably lived in the 10th 
century, 298 

‘Abd Allah ibn al-Elasan. See Chufa: Zuhal. 

‘Abd A i 5 
imprisoned by the Caliph fansiir becau 
and Ibrahin, 762/763. Sec k 










































evolt of his sons, Muhammad 
` Balüdhuri, Origins, p. 446. 

TAR, 206, 347 

‘Abd Aligh ibn Hilal al-Küfi. He helped to develop a legal form of exorcism, 

probably during the late oth or early 10th century. Sce ZDMG, Gocje, XX 

(1866), 487. 729 

‘Abd Allâh iba Ishiq ibn al-Fadl ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin. A poet about whom al- 




















226 
‘Abd A h ibn Ésbáq ibn Sallim al-Makari, abū al-^Abbis. He was a scholar of the 
middle oth century. Sce Mas'üdi, V, 381. 249 








ibn Ja‘far, A man about whom 
lehiini, p. 434 of Tables Alphabétiques. kii, Part IV, 204. 7 

‘Abd Aliah ibn fa'far. The son of Ja'far al-Sadiq, the sixth St? imam. 3 
have been the truc father of Muhammad al-Maktüm. c Hamdani, On the 
Genealogy of d imid Catiphis. 465 
“Abd Allah ibn fa'far ibn Abi ‘Talib. He was bom in 622 in Abyssinia, and went to 
al-Madinah, where he died 699/700. Sce Khallikán, I, 627, n. Nawawi, p. 
X88, 222, 328, $58. 


ecdotes were told. See Isbahini, 

























337. 
“Abd Allih ibn Kathir. See Ibu Kathir, 
“Abd Allah ibn Khágàn. A man noted for his literary style, who was probably in. 





the government service. 274 
‘Abd Allah ibn al-Khattib. He was a Mu'tazili. A theologian of secondary impor- 
tance during the first half of the 10th century. 434 





‘Abd Allah ibn Masrür. A Christian apprentice of Aba Ma'shar, who became a 
a capable astrologer. Scc Qifti, p. 220. 658 
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“Abd Alph ibn Mas'üd. He was a famous Companion of the Prophet from Makkah, 
a soldier and the director ol! finances at al-Kūfah. He died at al-Madinah 653. 
Mas'üdi, IV, 256, 265, 279; V, 331, 375; Baladhuri, Origins, pp. 135, 
143, 431, 432, 477. 53.57 
‘Abd Allāh ibn Maymün al-Qaddab. He was chiefly responsible for organizing thc 
Isma‘ili propaganda and was probably born before 700, He spent some time in 
Southern Persia and at al-Basrah, then at Salamiyah in Syria. Sce Nigim al- 
Mulk, p. 269; Lewis, p. s4; Maqrizi, bai zz, p. $0, and other books on the 





Ismti‘iliyah. 462, 464, 460, 470. 536 
‘Abd Allih ibn al-Mu'adhdhal. He was a poet of secondary importance; for his 
father sce. Mu'adhdhal ibn. Ghaylán. 364 


“Abd Allah ibn Mu'iwigah ibn ‘Abd Allah iba Ja'far ibn Abi Talib. He left the court 
at Damascus, going to Persepolis and then Khurásin, where he died about 748. 
Sce Khallikàn, I, 74; Mas'üdi, VI, 4142, 67-68. 325 
“Abd Allāh ibn al-Mubirak, Abū ‘Abd al-Rabmán. A jurist and poet, born 736, 
died at Hit in Western ‘Iraq 797/708. See Nawawi, p. 365; Sha‘rini, Part I, 50; 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 256. $00, 552 
“Abd Allih ibn al-Mubarak al-Khayyat. He was probably a poet living in the last 
half of the 7th century. Not to be confused with the jurist. Flügel gives the 
name as ‘Abd al-Malik, bnt sce Isbahini, Aghdni, Part 1, 163;  Qutaybah, 
'Uyün, Part I, 272; TT, $6. 387 
‘Abd Altih ibn Mubarak al-Yazidi, He was a oth century poct. His father's name 
may have been Yal See Yazidi Family, 361 
‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad, Sce Alias. 
“Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al~ Azi 
nicknamed {bn Bint Muni‘, and was a ju 
Hajar, Lisän al-Mizdn, Part Ul, 338; Nawawi, p. 765. 36i 
‘Abd Allāh ibn Mohammad ibn Abi al Atühiyah. He was a poet of secondary 
importance during the middle oth century. For his famous grandfather, sec 
Abii al" Atihiyah. 358 
‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Abi Shaybah Abit Bakr. He was at al-Küfah, 
about 775-849, and was a jurist and authority for the Hadith. See Baghdad: 
{Khatib}, Part X, 66, sect. $185. 553 
‘Abd Allih ibn Muhammad ibn Abr "Uyaynah. He was a court poet with al-Rashid 
aud al-Ma'mi, Sec Qutaybah, Shir, p. 555; Isbahini, Aghāni, Part XVIII, 
8; Yüqüt, Geog., l, 649-50; IV, 109. 36x 
‘Abd Allih ibn Mubsmmad ibn Di'üd ibn al-Jarráb, Ibn al-Aramram.. He was the 
great grandson of the secretory of al-Musta‘in (caliph 862-866), Compare ‘Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Ali ibn Muhammad, 282 
‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyah, Abü Hashim, a descendant of the 
Caliph ‘Ali, who lived in the late 7th and early 8th century. See Tabari, Anales, 
Part HH, 2500. 382, 384 
‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Hishäm al-Karmáànt, a scholar who helped to correct 
Kitab al Ayn, in the last half of the oth century, See Tabari, Anuales, Part HII, 





















-Baghawi, Abii al-Qasim. He was 
, born 829/830, died 929/030. See 




























1974. 96 
"Abd Allih ibn Muhammad ibn Ismá'il.. One of the hidden Isnti‘ili imams, whose 
father was Muhammad ibn Ismá'il, called al-Maktüm. Glossary, Appendix 


‘Abd Allih ibn Muhammad ibn al-Khayyt. A poet living before and after 750, 
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connected with the family of Zubayr ibn al“Awwim, Sce Igbaháni, Aghant, 
Part XVHI, 94. f 364 
‘Abd Alláb ibn Muhammad ibn Yazdad, Abii Salih. The son ofa vizier and himself 
first secretary and then vizier of al-Mustain. He was also a poet, who died 874/ 





875. See Taghri~Bird?, Part HI, 35; Tabari, Annales, Part HI, 1446, 1413, 1707. 

368 

“Abd Allah ibn Muhammad al-Makki. A poct who cannot be accurately identified. 
364 

‘Abd Allāh ibn Mubammad al-'Utbi. A poet called by the Tonk MS. al-Faq‘asi. 
For his father, see ‘Urbi, 365 


‘Abd Aflih iba Mus‘ab. One of the Zubayr Family and father of the scholar Mus'ab 
Zubayri. He was a poct, who was executed $03. See Mas‘iidi, VI, 296-299; 
"Yabart, Annales, Part T, 2743, 3072. 242, 387 

“Abd Allah ibn Muslim, sce Ibn Quiaybah. 

‘Abd Allah ibn Muslimah iba Qa‘nab al-Qa‘nabi al-Harithi, Abū ‘Abd al-Rabmin. 
A Maliki jurist, who lived at al h and died 835/836. Sce Farhün, p. 131; 
Zivikli, Part IV, 280; "Malik B. Anas," Enc. Islam, IH, 208. 494 

‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mu'tazz. A son of the Caliph al-Mi'tazz, a poet, and the author 
of the first important work on rhetoric. He was caliph for one day, known as 
al-Murtada, but killed oc. See Khallikan, I, 41. 

LOS, 162, 254, 247, 272, 280, 289, 741 

‘Abd Allah ibn Nafa‘ ibn Thabit, He was a great grandson of ‘Abd Allah ibn al- 
Zubayr. He died at al-Madinah 771. Sce Yáqüt, Geog., I, 643; Il, 629; VII, 
























72. 244 
‘Abd Allah ibn Nasr al-Katib. A secretary who wrote poetry. He may have been 
the army officer of Tahari, Annales, Part IH, 1518, 1573, 1588, 1602. 368 


‘Abd Allih ibn Sad. A military officer attached to the first ‘Abbasid caliphs. See 
Tabari, Ann ll, 1960. 822 

‘Abd Allah ibn Salim ibn al-lJarith. He was a Jew who became a Muslim at tho 
time of the Prophet and died at al-Madinah 663/664. See Nawawi, p. 347. 












42 

“Abd Allah ibn Salih ibn al-ifkini. He was a scholar who quoted the legal works of 
al~-Muzani, probably in the late oth century. $22 
‘Abd Allah ibn al-Samt (Simt), Abii al-Samt. A poet who probably lived during the 
first part of the oth century. Sce Tabari, Annales, Part IH, 1149. 354 
“Abd Allāh ibn Shaddad. A master penman of the ‘Abbasid period, perhaps the same 
as al-Hád al-Laythi. See Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 486, 487, 580. 13 


“Abd Allah ibn Shubrumah al-Dabbi, Abo Shubramah. A judge at al-Kiifah at the 
time of al-Mansür (caliph 754-773). Sce Nawawi, p. 347; Qutaybah, Ma'árif, 


p.238. $02 
‘Abd Allah ibn Sufyin al-Mawsili; Shafi jurist, whose teacher died in Egypt 883/ 
884. $19 


‘Abd Allih ibn Sulayman ibn al-Ash'ath ibn Isbáq al-Sistini, Abū Bakr. He was 
called Ibn Abi Da'üd and was born iu Sijistán about 844, He traveled exten 
sively, becoming a great authority for the th and Qur'ün at Baghdid, 
dying 928/029. Sec Taghri-Birdi, Part DI, 221-22; Hajar, Lisän al-Mizdn, Part 
lH, 293; also Nawawi, p. 708, for his father. $59 

‘Abd Allah ibn Tábir ibn al-Husayn, Abii al-‘Abbas. He was the son of a governor 
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under al-Ma'iiün, who became the autonomous ruler of Khoràsin, dying at 
è Khallikàn, ll, 49. 106, 147, 156, 256, 355, 511 
ib al-Katib, A s ary who composed some poetry. 370 
‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ubayd Allih ALA" He composed fifty pages of poetry. 












hi. 

36s 

‘Abd Allāh ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Khattib, Abü ‘Abd al-Ralmán. He was the generous 

and popular son of the second caliph, who died at Makkah 602/603, when 84 
years old. See Sad (Ibn), Part IV, sect. y, 105; Khallikàn, I, 567, n. 1. 

68, 91, $58 

‘Abd Allah ibn Umayyah ibn Abi Umayyah. A poet whose grandfather died 613, 

358 

‘Abd Allah iba Wahb ibn Muslim, Abü Mubammad. He was a Maliki jurist in 

Egypt, 743-813, and perhap one of Maliks pupils. See Nawawi, p. $34, 

middle; Farbün, p. 132; Zirikli, Part IV, 289; “Malik B. Anas,” Ene. Islan, 

208. 495-96 

‘Abd Allah ibn al-Walid al-‘Adani, He quoted the teachings of Sufyón ibn Sa'id 
al-Thawri, probably in the late 8th century, Sce Via, Geog, lll, 187. 












546 
‘Abd Allah ibn Yabyi. He was one of the Barak Family, known for his interest in 
astronomy and science. 658 





‘Abd Allah ibn Yahya ibn Sa‘d, Abū Ghalib. A man of al-Anbar and a secretary of 
the Caliph Marwän H who was famous for his penmanship. He died 750. 
Compare ‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Yabyà ibn Sa'd. 257 

‘Abd Allab ibn Yazid. A secretary and poct, perhaps the same as the lbadi scholar 
who lived at the time of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809). See Mas'üdi, V, 442-44; 
Askari, Pare 1, 446; Khallikan, 1, 642, 644, Compare Martada, p. 134, n. 5, p. 

136, Hine 11. 368, 453 

‘Abd Allih ibn Yazid ibn Asad al-Qasri, Abü Khalid. He was the father of three 
famous sons. Sec Khdlid, Asad and Ismã'il, We was also an orator and influential 
man at the time of ‘Ahd al-Malik (caliph 685—70$). See Tabari, Annales, Part Il, 
794, 817. 

‘Abd Allāh ibn al-Zubayr. The rival caliph who rebelled against Yazid, 681. Sec 
"7 *Abd. Allib, c. Ilan, 1, 33. 201, 273 

‘Abd Allih al-Zubayri. The father of “Abii ‘Abd Allah Mus'ab al-Zuhapri. 242 

“Abd Allāh al-Qa “Abd Allah ibn Yazid. 

‘Abd al-' Aziz al- A. l-Marüzi. A poet and grandson of Hafiuwayh, probably in 
the late gth or early 10th century. 207 

‘Abd al-Aziz ibn Abin ibn Muhammad, Abū Khalid. He was a jurist at al-Küfah, 
who became judge of al-Wasit. dying 822. Sce Baghdadi (Khatib), Part X, 














442; Tabari, Anales, Part 1, 195, 196, 1722; Zirikli, Part IV, 135. 546 
“Abd al-‘Aziz ibn ‘Abd Allah. A jurist from Isbahin who died at Baghdád 780. 
See Zirikli, Part IV, 14 234, 244. 








‘Abd al^ Aziz ibn ‘Abd Allih al-Hashimi, Aba al-Qdsim, He was Amit of Makkah 
and leader of the pilgrimages, 716, 719. See Mas'üdi, IX, 60. 244 
‘Abd al^ Aziz ibn Ahmad al-Isbahani al-Kharazi, Abū al-Hasan. He was a jurist 
following the code of Da’iid and judge of Fast Baghdad, who died 1001, See 
Baghdadi (Khatib), Part X, 466, sect. 5639; Shuja‘, VI, 429. $34 
‘Abd al-/Aziz ibn ‘Uthmin al-Qabist, Abū al-Saqr. A famous mathematician and 
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astronomer of al-Mawsil, favored by Sayf al-Dawlah (944-067). See Suter, X, 
60; Sarton, I, 669; Qifti, p. 64, L 7; Tügàn, p. 341. 635 

“Abd al Aziz ibn Yahya ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Kinani. A man of Makkah, who was 

ic, and probably went to Baghdid during the first half of the oth century. 

Steiner, p. 78; compare Sha'ráni, Part I, $2, for ‘Abd al-'Aziz ibn Abi 
Rawid. 437 

‘Abd al-Ghaffir ibn Umar al-Angiri. A poet of carly Islam. 359 

“Abd ai-Flakam al-Misri. A scholar who died 777/778- Por his son and grandson, sec 
“Abd Allkh and Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allāh (ibn al-Xlakam). See Taghri-Birdi, 
Part H, 39. s64 

‘Abd al-Hamid. See al-Afhfact the Elder, 

* Abd al-Hamid ibn ‘Abd al m (Khazim) al-Qadi. He was a Hanafi 
jurist, who served as judge at Damascus, al-KGG&h and Karkh Quarter of 
Baghdad, in the late oth and early 10th century. See Wars’, Part 1, 296; Tabari, 
Annales, Part 1, 2207, 2211-12, 2222 ghri-Birdi, Part I1, 158. 19, $13 

‘Abd al-liamid ibn ‘Abd ab-Hamid ibn Lahiq. A poet at the time of al-Rashid 
{caliph 786-809), For his more famous brother, see Abdi. 359 

‘Abd al-Hamid ibn of secondary importance. 359 

‘Abd al-Hamid ibn jurist and judge, who lived probably in the last 
half of the oth century. 497 

‘Abd al-Hamid (ibn )ibn Turk, Abū al-Fadl. He was a mathematician probably 
during the last half of the oth century. MS. 1934 calls him al-Etatli, MS 1135 
al-Habali; Flügel, al-Khatali. The name was probably either Jabali or fili. See 

Yaqiit, Geag., ll, 179, 180; Suter, V1 (1892), 37, 69; X (1900), 17. Sayili, p. 12, 














































Qifli, p. 230. 664. 
‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Yahya ibn Sad al-Kätib. A teaches who became secretary to the 
last Urnayyad caliph, dying 750. Sec Zirikli, Part IV, 60. 287, 274, $83 
* Abd al-Jabbar ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin al-Azdi. He was appointed governor of Khuri~ 











sin by al-Mangiir about 757, but later was executed. See Khall ; HI, 408 note; 
Mas'üdi, Vl, 217; Tabari, Annales, Part I, 2003, 2004; TH, 134, 487. 224 

‘Abd al-Jabbir ibn ‘Adi. A secretary of al-Mansiir (caliph 754-775). Compare “Abd 
al-Jabbir al-‘Adawi. Si bari, Aunales, Part ll, 1928, 1929. 






274, 275, 738 

‘Abd al-Jabbir ibn Sa'id ibn Sulayman ibn Nawfal ibn Musühiq. He was a scholar 
and poes, living before the middle of the oth century. 244, 362 
‘Abd al-Karim (Ibi) Abū al-Abbás Ahmad ibn Muhammad, A secretary and tax 
authority, who died 883/884. 297 
‘Abd al-Karim ibn Rab. A man of al-Basrah and a pupil of Ms'annnar ibn al-Ash‘ath, 
in the late Sth and oth century. Sce Yáqüt, Geog., I, 233- 220 
‘Abd Khayr ibn Yazid al-Khaywini, Abū ‘Umārah. He fought with ‘AH in the 
Battle of Siffi and told how he wrote down the Qur’anic revelations. Scc 








Tabari, Annales, Part Hl, 2419, 2529. 62 
‘Abd al-Khiliq ibn ‘Abd al-W3hid ibn al-Nu‘nian. An unimportant poet, during 
the early 8th century. For his brother, sec ‘Abd al-Qadiis. 362 


“Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn ‘Abd Alli. He was called al-Majashün for a 
kind of dye and was a Maliki jurist who died 827/828. Sec “Malik B. Anas," 
Enc. Islam, IH, 208; Zirikli, Part 1V, 305. 495 

‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Juray. He was called Abii al-Walid and Abii 
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Khilid and was a jurist and pioneer author at Makkah. He died 766/767. Sec 
Nawawi, p. 787; Khallikan, H, t16. 244, 547 
“Abd al-Malik ibn A'yan. The son of an enfrancbized slave and an 8th century 
Shi scholar. For his brothers, see Zerdrah and Humrān. Sco Tüsi, p. At, 


bottom. 536 
“Abd al-Malik ibn Ibráhim al-Juddi. He quoted Sufyän al-Thawti and probably 
lived in the 8th century. See Yaqüt, Geog., I, 41; IH, 89. 546 


“Abd al-Malik ibn Marwin. The caliph at Damascus 685-705. 

194, 223, 260, 267, 353, 383, 583, 768 
“Abd al-Malik ibn Mahamimad ibn Abi Bakr, Abū Tahir al-Ans He was a 
jurist and judge at Baghdád, who died between 792 and 795. Sce Baghdadi 
(Kh ib), Part X, 408, sect. 5575. 547 
“Abd al-Malik ibn Silib, Aba ‘Abd al-Rahmin. After misunderstandings he became 
a favorite of Hiriin al-Rashid, dying at Raqqah about 812/813. Sce Khallikin, I, 
316, n, 12; Hl, 665, 667, n. 30; IV, 302, 356, 437; Mas'üdi, Vi, 302, 356, 437. 
275 
“Abd Manáf. He was regarded as the great great-grandfather of the Prophet. See 

Hitti, Arabs, p. 111. 
“Abd al-Mubdi ibn ‘Abd al. 











9 
aniad, A poet living daring the late 8th and carly out 
century. For his bro d. 360 
“Abd al-Mu'min ibn al-€ i'i jurist and author, who died 764 

at the age of 81. See Tüsi, p. 201, sect. 435; Hajar, Lisän al-Mizin, Part IV, 76. 






536 

‘Abd al-Mun‘im ibn Idris ibn Sindn. An early historian who was born before 742 
and died when nearly 100. See Qutaybah, Ma'áríf, p. 261. 203 
‘Abd al-Muttalib ibn Hashim. He was the grandfather of the Prophet Mubammad 
and a leader at Makkah. 9, 206, 213, 235, 237 
‘Abd al-Muttalib ibn Rabi'ah ibn al-LIaritli iba ‘Abd al-Muttalib. A kim a of the 





Prophet, who went from al-Madinah to Damascus, dying 681/682. See Sa'd 
(Ibi), Part IV, sect. 7, 39; Taghri-Birdi, Part I, 157. 538 
“Abd ab-Qadüs ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn al-Nu'màn. He was a poct of secondary 
importance, whose grandfather lived 623-684. Sce Qutaybah, *Uyfin, Part D. 
191; Zirikli, Part IX, 4. 362 
‘Abd al-Qawi ibn Muhammad ibn Abi al-‘Atahiyah, Abū Suwayd. He was the 
grandson of a great poct, but himself an unimportant onc, in the middle oth 
century. 35$ 
“Abd al- A The brother of the Qur’inic reader Ibn ‘Amir, or of one of his 
6s 
‘Abd Sien (Abii). A Shafi' jurist. Flügel suggests he may be the same ay 
al-Qazzáz. Sec Nawawi, p. 744. E 524 
‘Abd al-Rabmin, Abü Muhammad. He was the son ofa brother of al-Asur : 
wrote on poctry, but was unimportant, 120-21 
“Abd al-Rabmiin ibn Abi al-Zannid ‘Abd Allah ibn Dhakwin. He was called Aba 
Muhammad and was an authority for the Hadith and a jurist at al-Madinah, but 
: died at Baghdad, 790/791. Sec Zirikli, 
Rahman ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-F 
who died 870/871, Sec Yáqüt, Geog., IM, 888; Tabari, | r, I1, 129, sect. 1076; 
Tabari, Annales, t, 111, 112, 415. 364. 
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‘Abd al-Rahmán ibn Abr Hammad of ab-Küfah, He was an authority and author 
devoted to the Qur’än. Sce Tabari, Annales, I, 376. 62, 83 

‘Abd al-Rabmán ibn Abi Layla, Abii Isa, A Qur'iinic scholar, who wrote a history 
of the Prophet and died 702. 67 

‘Abd al-Rabman ibn Alimad al-Isbahani, Abü Sad (Sa'd). He was a secretary of 
thn Abi al-Baghi, during the late oth or carly 10th century, and also a poet. 





370 





‘Abd al-Rahmàn ibn ‘AIL See Di'bit. 

* Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf al-Zuhri.. He was an carly convert to Islam, who went to 
Ethiopia, but later fought in the Prophet's battles. He was one of those appointed 
to choose the third caliph, dying at al-Madinal 652/653. See Sa'd (Ibn), Part 
Ill, sect. 1, 87; Khallikan, HI, 3, n. 3. 3588 

‘Abd al-Rahman ibn A'yan. A Shif scholar, and the son of an enfranchised slave, 
living in the middle 8th century. For his brothers, see Zurirah and Human. Sce 
Tüsi, p. 180, sect. 384. 536 

‘Abd al-Rahmän ibn At A poet of secondary importance, of the late 8th 
century, whose brother Iskigq was well known, See Isbahini, Afghani, Part I, 
183. 358 

‘Abd al-Rahmian ibn al-EIakam.. He was a brother of Marwán (caliph 683-685). 
Tabari, Annales, Part I, 3219; 1l, 194, 486; Mas'üdi, V, 19, 200, 202, 722 

* Abd al-Rabmán ibn al-Makam ibn Hassiin al-Asadi. He was probably a real person, 
but is mentioned in connection with a love story. 722 

‘Abd ‘Abd al-Ralunan ibn al- th iby Hishim, Aba Muhammad al-Makhzümi. 
He helped to transcribe the official canon of the Qur'in, See Zirikli, Part IV, 
73. 48 

“Abd al-Rabmin ibn Hassin ibn Thabit. A son of the Prophets poet. He lived 
during the Jast half of the 7th century and was also a poet. See Khallikan, Tf, 
347, 348, n. 20; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 159. 346, 226, 243, 357 

‘Abd al-Rabnvin ibn Hurmuz, He was called both Aba Dà'üd and al-A'raj, a 
Qur'ánic reader and authority for the Hadith at al-Madinah. He died in Alexe 
andria 735. $ Hi, Part IV, 136. 87 

"Abd ab-Ralimán ibn "Ja ibn Da'üd ibn al-Jarràh, Abū ‘Ali, He was a vizier of al- 
Mutaggi (caliph 940-944) and brother of AH ibn ‘isa. Scc Miskawayh, IV (D, 
209(185), 378(336), 380(338); V (1D, 1848}; Bowen, pp. 109, 336, 352. 

































282 
‘Abd al-Itabmàn ibn ‘isi al-Hamadhini, Abū ‘AG. A poet and secretary of Bakr ibn 

‘Abd al-Aziz. He dicd 932. See Brockeimann, I, 127(133); Suppl. L 105. 
300, 370, 377 

“Abd al-Rabmán ibn Isná'il. See Waddah al-Yaman, 

*Abd al-Rahmin ibn Muliammad al-Ja'fari. A scholar and author belonging to a 
Shit sect called al-Ja‘fariyah, and living in the roth century. 492 
‘Abd al-Rabmán iba al-Qisim, Abii ‘Abd Ah, He was probably a pupil of 
Malik, living 750-806 and himself a jurist i in Egypt. See ‘Vaghti-Birdi, If, 137; 
rikli, Part IV, 97. “Malik B. Anas," Duc, Islant. M, 208. 495-96 
han ibn Sa‘id. (1) A friend of the poct Jarir; first half of the 8th century. 
ahàni, Aghái, Part VH, $5. (2) Author ofa book, “White Hair and Dye,” 
perhaps the same as No. T. 377 
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‘Abd al-Ralinin ibn Samarah ibn Habib ibn ‘Abd Shans. A Companion of the 
Prophet. See Tabari, Annales, Part II, 79; Qutaybah, Ma'árif, ps, 222, 385 
‘Abd al-Rabman ibn “Umar, Abii al-Husayn al-Süfi. He was a great astronomer 
attached to ‘Adud al-Dawlah (949-983) while he was at Shádhküh in Jurjin. He 
lived about 903-986, Sce Sarton, I, 665; Nallino, ‘Hm al-Falak, p. 42. Suter, 
VI (1892), 74. “Abd al-Rahmian al-Süfi," Enc, Islam, Y, 57. 669 
“Abd al-Rabmän ibn Waqid. Sce Wagidi. 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Zayd, An ascetic and a scholar of the Qur'àn at al-Bagrah, 
time of al-Mangir (caliph 754-775). See Khallikán, II, 402 EI 
‘Abd al-Rabman ibn Zayd ibn Aslam. He was a conservativi jurist, who died early 
in the reign of Hardin al-Rashid (786-809). For his distinguished father, see 
Nawawi, p. 258. $46 
“Abd al-Razziq ibn Hammâm, Abi Bakr. He was the traditionalist of al-San'à', who 
lived about 743-827. Scc Khallil lh 163; Qutaybah, Ma‘ if, p. 259; 
Taghri-Birdi, Part D, x43, l. 1, 202, 1. 2. 203, $51 
‘Abd al-Samad ibn Hassan al-Marüzi, A conservative inrist and judge, who died 
825/826. Sce Taghri-Birdi, Part H, 191; Hajar, Lisin al-Mizán, Part IV, 20. 
6 
‘Abd al-Samad ibn al-Mu'adhdhal, Abii al-Qisim. A poct known for his satire, wo 
lived at al-Bagrah, dying 854/855. His father and his mother, al-Zarga’, were 
also writers of poctry. See Isbahiüni, Aghdn?, Part XH, $7; Khallikin, I, 349, 
354, n. 9. 294, 364 
‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn ‘Abd al-Majid al-Thagafi, Abii Muhammad. He lived about 
726-809, and was a scholar associated with al-Nazzam and other leaders. See 
Qutaybah, Ma'árif, p. 2 qut, Geog., TI, 187; TV, 886. 392 
‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn ‘AB. ‘The secretary of Bila! ibn Abi Burdah, who was judge of 
ai-Basrah in the middle of the 8th century. 258, 274. 
“Abd al-Wahhab ibn ‘Amr al-Shalmaghini, Abii al-Husayn. He was a secretary who 
also composed poetry. For al-Shalinaghin, see Yagiit, Ceag., VI, 314. 369 
“Abd al-Wahhib ibn ‘Ati’ al Tli al-Khaffaf, Abii Nasr. A jurist of al-Bagrah, who 
went to Baghdad, dying between 204 and 206. See Baghdadi, Khatib, Part XI, 











































21, sect. $688. $51 
‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn a. Saba al-Madi’ini, A secretary who wrote some poetry. 
366 


‘Abd al-Wabid. See Abi ‘Tahir. 

“Abd al-Wabid ibn Zayd, Abū ‘Ubaydah, A vendor of palm leaves, who became a 
preacher and ascetic at al-Bagrah, He died 745 and was a disciple of al-Hasan 
al-Basri. See Kalabidhi, p. 12; Massignon, Origines, p. 192, ‘Abd Allah ibn 
"AR al-Sarráj, XXH (1914), 25, 322, 429. 456 

‘Abdin. An Ismá'ili leader, and the brother-in-law of Hamdan Qarmat, during the 
late oth and early 10th century. See Silvestre de Sacy, I, claxxiv ff., Baghdadi 


(Halkin), pp. 110, 111, 112, with notes. 464, 468, 470, 472 
‘Abdin ibn Abi Harb. A man who probably lived in the middle oth century as 
al-Jibiz addressed epistles to him. 409 


"Abdüs (Ibn). See Jahshiyarr. 

‘Abdiis (Ibn) Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali ibu Mubarumad al-Küfi. He was a grammarian of 
secondary importance, probably in the roth century, See Hajj Khalifah, index, 
No, 3273. 188 
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'Abdüsi (al-) Abū al-Elasan Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Darir.. He was a blind 10th. 
century poet. Flügcl adds to his name, Matbü'. 371 
‘Abd Wadd al-Jurhumi, He was probably a Pre-Islimic genealogist, Flügel calls 
him 'Abdud, but the name must be for the pagan god Wadd. See Duryad, 








Gencal., p. 68, bottom. 194. 
‘Abd Yasü. See fbn Baliriz. 
Abel, son of Adam. 317, 284-86 


Abhari (al). He was probably a ioth century secretary, perhaps Muhammad ibi 
Ahmad ibn ‘Amr, See Yüqüt, Geog., I, 106. Compare Muhammad ibn ‘Abd 
Allih ibn Muhammad, 302 

‘Abid (Ibn). An unimportant historian, unless he was the same as Ib ‘Abid "Uniatah 
ibn Wathimab, who died about 900. See Mas‘tidi, I, 11; Hajj Khalifah, Hl, ros; 
Zirikli, Part V, x04. 239 

Abiyün al-Batriq. He was the first person in Islüm to make an astrolabe of the 
planisphacrum or flat type. The name may be confused with that of Abi 
Yabyi al-Batriq, who may have helped al-Fazdr? to introduce the astrolabe. 
The name may be for Apion. 644, 670. 

Abjar (al-). “Ubayd Allah ibn al-Qisim, Abi Talib, also called Mubamiad. He 
was a poct and singer favored by al-Walid (caliph 743-744). He died in Egypt. 
Sce Igbaháni, Aohäg, Part Dl, 115. 309 

Ablinus al-Najjar. An carly mathematician of Alexandria, supposed to have written. 
a book on which Euclid based his geometry, Tho name nny be Apollonius, 
Pliny or Belinus. See Qifti, p. 64, bottom; Cajori, p. 45; Heath, Euclid's 

















Blements, Y, 5 with n. 6; Wenzich, pp. 237-49. 635 
‘Abgar, a Pre-islàmic hero and probably a poet too. Sce Zirikli, Part IV, 339; 
Cotipare with ‘Abgar in the bibliography. 720 
Abrahah. The Abyssinian viceroy in al-Yaman during the middle 6th century. 
See Hitti, Arabs, pp. 62, 64. 209 
Abrash, al-. Sce Saliin al-Abrash, 
Abrash (al). A master of penmanship during the early ‘Abbäsid period. 12 





“Abst (al-), ‘Abd Allih ibn M He was a scholar and reader of the Qur'ân who 
died 828/829 and was criticized by Ahmad ibn Hanbal. Seo Yáqüt, Geog., TH, 
426. 66, 81 

‘Absi (al), Abii Di'ümah, called ‘Ali ibn Yazid and ‘Ali ibn Burayd, He was a 
student of Bedouin poetry during the late 8th and carly oth century, Scc 
Isbahani, Aghant, Part IH, 129; Tabari, Annales, Part HI, 907, 914. tog 

Abtin, the father of the hero Feriddn. See Firdawsi, Shahnama, 1, 144, 170 ff, IX, 
53 23 

Abzári(al-). Abū Ishaq Tbrahim ibn Alimad ibn Muhammad. A scribe, memorizer 
of traditions and perhaps a poct, who came from Persia to Baghdad, dying 974/ 
975 e Yáqüt, Geog., I, 90. 375 

Acron of Agrigentum. A physician of the sth century 3,c., said to have aided in 
stopping the plague at Athens, 473. See Sarton, I, 102; Smith, GRBM, 1, 
14-15; Gordon, p. 493. 675 

“Adabbas (al-) al-Kinini, An unimportant scholar of language and grammar, whose 
origin was among the tribes. 103 

Adam. The first tan. Ts 23, 39, 42, 208, 217, 4X5, 717, 743. 784-86, 798 

Adam ibn ‘Abd al-^Aziz. A poet of secondary importance, accused of heresy. ` 357 
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Adami (al-), Abū "AR al-Husayn (Hasan) ibn Muhammad. He was an astronomer, 
whose name has been confused by numerous aut perhaps mistaken for that 
of his son, Muhammad ibn al-Husayn, See Qifüi, p. 282; Suter, VI (1892), 68; 
X (1900), 44; Steinschneider, ZDMG, XXIV (1870), 372. 663 
d -), mäi ibn Ibrihint ibn ‘Uthmän. A pious Mu'tazili scholar, probably 
ing in the oth century. Sce Murtadá, p. 58. 429 
‘Adawi (al-}, Slim ibn “Abd Allāh. A grandson of the second caliph, famous for 
knowledge of the Hadith, He died at Makkah about 725. Sec 
, 552. 316 
‘Adda’ (al-) al-Manafi al-Misri, He was a poet of secondary importance, perhaps 
confused with al-'Adda’ al-Muq'ad. Sce Durayd, Gencal., p. 235, bottom, 














364 
Adham (abi) al-Kilibi, An unimportant tribal scholar of language. 103 
Adham (ibn). A secretary of Abt Nujii noted for good literary style. 274 


“Adi ibn al-Rigi‘ (Raqi*) al-"Ámili. His actual name was Abit Dà'üd ‘Adi ibn Zayd 
ibn Malik. He was a poet of Damascus, who died 714. See Igbaháni, Aghäni, 
Part VIE, 179; Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 391. 346 

‘Adi ibn Waththab al- An expert for the genealogy of the Tyàd Tribe, during 
the late 7th or carly 8th century. Flügel gives the name as ‘Adi ibn Ritháth. 

206 

“Adi ibn Zayd al-Ioidi, A Christian from a noble tribe of al-Elirah, who was an 
early 7th century poct, See Isgbaháni, Aghdn?, Part H, 18; Khallikin, I, 189, 
note; Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 1016 ff Mas'üdi, II, 204; HI, 205; TV, 85-86. 

197, 208, 346 

‘Adli, al. A chess player at the court of al-Mutawwakil (caliph 847-861} and the 
author of the first Arabic book on chess, See Mas'üdi, L 16t; Carra de Vaux, 
Il, 127. 34h 

“Adnan. A legendary tribal ancestor. See Hitti, Arabs, p. 32. 129 

‘Adnan (Abū) al-Sulami, A poet, probably in the late 8th and early oth century. 



















Sec Isbahani, Aghini, Part II, 51; Ta Annales, Part HL, 539. 364 
‘Adnin, Abi, Ward ibn Hakim, Abii ‘Abd al-Rabmán ‘Abd al-A'la.. A poct and 
scholar of al-Bagrah. See Flügel, Gram. Schulan, p. 47. 99, 190 


‘Adud al-Dawlah, Fann’ Khusrü. He was born at isbalin 936, and controlled the 
‘Abbasid regime, 973-983. Khallikin, I, 481; Suyüg, Bughyat, p. 374; 
Hitti, Arabs, p. 471; " ‘Adud al-Dawla," Enc. Islam, 1, 143. 

286, 341, $34, 585, 669 

Aedesius. A scholar from Cappadocia, who commented on Aristotle, lived at Con- 
stantinople, and retired to Pergamus in the first half of the 4th century Ap. 
Sec Qifüi, p. 60; Smith, GRBM, I, 23., 61 

Aelianos, Clandius, An Italian scholar who lived at Rome and wrote on scientific 
subjects during the late rst and carly and century, See Qifti, p. 65; Sarton, I, 
326; Smith, GRBM, I, 28. 598 






Aeschines. He was the friend of Socrates, who became a teacher and philosopher of 


secondary importance. See Diogenes Laërtius, p. 79; Plato, Dialogues (Phaedo) 
1,431; Smith, GRBM, I, 39. 623 
Aesculapius, the Greek patron of healing. See Pauly, I, 463; Smith, GRBM, 1, 44. 
394, 674, 691 
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Aesculapius the Second. The teacher of Hippocrates in the sth century sc. Conr- 
pare Herodicus and Order of Asclipiadae, in. Usaybi'ah, Part I, 23; Qifti, pp. 
12, 13, 92, 93; Smith, GRBM, 1, 46, bottom. 674-76 
"Aan (Aba) al-Raggi, A Mu‘tazili theologian attached to al- dn, in the first 
half of the oth century, See Murtada, p. 78; Khayy%¢, Intisi (Nyberg), pp. 
26,1. 4; 185, l. x. 39x 
ibn Lagit. A tribesman, noted for teaching from a dunghill Sec Flügel, 





















Af 
Gran. Schulen, p. 45. 96 
‘Afiyah iba Yazid ibn Qays of al-Kiifah. He was appointed as judge of ‘Askir al- 
Mahdi 777/778. See Tabari, Annales, Part IH, 485, 492, 529. 741 





‘AGY bint Malik. An Arab girl, For her poct lover, see ‘Urwah ibn. 719 
Agathodaemon. A legendary wise man. Sce Lippmann, p. 60, Berthelot, Alchimistes 
Grecs, I, 10, 18, 177-78, 202, etc.; H, 180-83; HI, 257 f£; Origines de PAlchimie, 
pp. 136, 255, bottom. 346, 849 
Aghanün (Aghanür in Flügel edition). He was probably cither Agenor the father of 
Cadmus, or Echion, one of his five companions. Smith, GRBM, Hl, 3. 28 
Aghlab (Ibn al-). The name of members of the dynasty founded by Ibrahim ibn al- 
Aghlab in what today is Tunisia at the beginning of 9th century. ‘The last 
member, Ziyadat Allah, was overthrown by the Fatimid revolution of 909. See 
Hitti, Arabs, p. 451. 38 
Ahmad. A poet or hero of poetry, known for his love of Dähah. 719 
Ahmad (Abii). Sec ‘Abbds (al-) ibn al-Hasan; Karmib; Karkhi. 
Ahmad (Abii) ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Mubammiad ibn Yazdád. He was a secretary who 
completed his father’s history to the year 913; for his father, sce Abii Sith. 
27% 
Ahmad, Abii ibn al-Hallab, a grauimarian and editor of poetry, roth century, See 
Hügel, Gram. Schulen, p. 238. 189 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allib. The tame ascribed to grandsons of Mahammad ibn Isma'il 
and of Maymiin al-Qaddah. See footnotes given with the translation. 464 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn Rashid al-Katib. A secretary and poet, perhaps the same 
as Abmad ibn ‘Ubayd Allah who was in charge of the police during the late gth 
or early 10th century. See Sabi, Wuzurd’, p. 122. 370 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn S: in al-Rashid (caliph 786-809), 

























īm. A protégé of Hà 
who translated Hebrew and Sábian books into Arabic, Compare ‘Abd bole 
ibn Salim. 1-43 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sayf, Abü Bakr. He quoted the works of al-Shafit “ion 
an Egyptian jurist, who died 883/884. See Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 2441, note a; 








, Part H (Husayni), p. 14. 
177 517,519 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allih al-Nawbakhti (Nübakhü), Abo ‘Abd Allüh. He was a 
seerctary who composed poctry. For spelling of Nawbakhti, sec Hitti, Arabs, 
p.307, n. 2. 470 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. See Abii Dulaf. 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Samad. A poet of the late 8th and early oth century. For his 
brother, see Ragashi. 360 
Abmad ibn Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-Bargi, Abii Ja'far. A map of al-Küfah, 
who was 3 Shi'i scholar and died about 887. For his father, see Muhammad ibn 
Khilid ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmian. Sce Tüsi, p. 37, sect. 74; Zirikli, Part Y, 194. 539 


Flügel edition, note 2 for p. 211; Shi 
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Ahmad ibn Abi Duwid (Du'd). He was brought up in the provinces, bec oming a 
judge, poet, and Mu'tazili leader at the time of al-Ma'nin (caliph 813-833) but 
dispossessed by al-Mutawakkil, dying 854. Sce Khallikin, I, 61; Mas'üdi, Vll, 
214-19; Khayyüt, Intisir (Nyberg), pp. 224, 225; Dr Allüh, pp. 171, 181, 
233 ff. 18, 124, 217, 227, 409-10, 411, 509, 734 

Ahmad ibn Abi Fanan al-Katib. A scribe or secretary, probably associated with the 
poet Ibn al-Rämi. Flügel gives the father's name as Abii Qasr. 366 

Abmad ibn Abi Khilid al-Ahwal. A secretary who was promoted to be a vizier by 
al-Maintin, He died 825. Sec Khallikin, 1, 20, n. 9, and p. 653; Tabari, Ansates, 
Part IH, 1038, 1042, 1064, 1065, 1075. He may be the same as a oth century 
penman. See Mas'üdi, VII, 64. 12, 396 

Ahmad ibn Abi al-Najm. A poet of the first half of the oth century, His nickname 
is uncertain, probably Abii al-Zumayl. Compare Pellat, p. 158. 322 

Abad ibn Abi Salamah. A poet and secretary, pc an uncle of the traditionalist 
Almad ibn Salamah, who died 899. Sec Isma'il, Part 1, 53. 367 

Ahmad ibn Abi Tahir, Abii al-Fadt He lived about 819-893 and was a man of 
Persian origin, who became a teacher, paper dealer, and author at Baghdad. 
See Khallikan, 1, 291, note; Yaqiit, Geag., H, 320; IV, 870. — 270, 273, 320, 724 

Ahmad ibn Abi Uthmin, Abii Ja'far, al-Katib. He was of secondary importance. 

358, 367 

Abmad ibn al“ Alawiyah al-isbahani. A secretary who composed some poetry. 

369 

Alunad ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan al-Madhara’i Abü ‘Ali. A poet and probably a secretary 

from al-Madharáyá attached to the Tülün dynasty. Sce Yàqüt, Geog., IV, 381. 








369 

Ahmad iba ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa. A maker of scientific instruments, probably a son of a oth 
century astrolabe manufacturer. 672 
Ahmad ibn ‘AU ibn Khiyár al-Kätib. A secretary who wrote poetry. The grand- 
father’s namie is taken from the Tonk MS. 369 


Ahmad ibn ‘Ali Gbn Qays) ibn al-Mukhtir. See Ibn. Walishiyahi. 
Abmad ibn ‘Ali ibn Yahya al-Munajjim. He was a court favorite and scholar at the 
time of al-Muntasir (caliph 861-862), called both Aba "Ja and Abii al-Hasan. 
See Mas'üdi, VII, 309; Tha‘ilibi, Part II, 295. 316, 408, 695 
Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ol-Razi, Abi Bakr. A Haat? jurist and author of legal works, who 
died 980/981. See Wafa’, Part 1, 84; Khalifah, V, 445. $14 
Ahmad ibn Bishr ibn ‘Amir, Abū Hamid al-Marwatrrüdhi. A Sbhafi jurist, who 
became judge of al-Bagrah and died 972/973. See Shirizi, Part I1 (Husayni), 
27; Nawawi, p. 692, Hp, Khalifah, H, 430, $78: V, 460. 526 
Abmad ibn al j. {1} A scholar who died 938/939. = Faghri-Birdi, Pare II, 
237. (2) ] father of a famous poet. See Khalli 363 
Abmad ibn al-Hallab. He edited the pootry of al-Nàmi in the late roth century. 
The father's name may not be correctly spelled. 372 
Ahmad ibn Hamdiin ibn Tanz", Ab ‘Abd Allah. A poct and court favorite, prob- 
ably during the last part of the oth century, at Baghdad. Sce Yāqüt, Geog., HI, 
660; TH, 879. 316, 409 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 780-855. The great defender of orthodoxy and the founder of 
the EIanbali school of law who was persecuted by the caliphs al-Ma'min and al- 
Mu'tasim. Sec Khallikin, Vol. I, 44. 82, 150, 151, 553, 554. 
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Ahmad ibn al ith ibn al-Mulsarak al-Khazziz, A Baghdid historian who died 
872. Sce Yüqüt, Geog., 1, 715; Zirikli, Part T, 104. 227, 202, 221 


Ahmad ibn Elátim, Abū Nasr. A disciple and perhaps a nephew of al-Asma'i, called 
al-Bahili, who died 845/846. See Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 130; Zubaydi, Tabagat, pp. 
197, 198. 121 
Ahmad ibn Hilal al-Bakil. Sce Ibn Hilal. 
Ahmad ibn Hishim al-Marwazi. He was an officer in the army of Tahir ibn al~ 
Husayn, who wrote poetry and was a friend of Ishig al-Mawsili, dying 832/833. 
See Baladhuri, Origins, pp. 488-80; Isbahani, Agháni, Part V, 67; XVI, 147; 
Tabari, Annales, Part IH, 709-800. 363 
Alimad ibn al-Husayn al-Bardha'i, Abii Sa'id. The leading Hanafi jurist of al-^Iráq 
during his tine. He was killed on the pilgrimage, 929/030. Sec Taghri-Birdi, 
Part Hl, 226, Wafa’, Part L 66. 513 
Ahmad ibn al-lusayn ibn ‘AH ibn Ahmad ibn. Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Zay He was surnamed Abū Talib and associated with the alchemists and 
workers of magic in the xoth century. 732 
Ahmad ibn Ibrahim, Abü al-Hasan. A grammarian who taught "Tha'lab, probably 
between 830 and 840 at Baghdad. He was also known as a calligrapher. Com- 
pare Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn Ismá'il. 176 
Abmad ibn Ibrahim ibn Ahmad al‘Ammi, Abū Bishr. A Shi'i scholar who died in 
the last half of the 10th century and was nicknamed for Murrah ibn Malik. ibn 
Zayd Manih as explained in Zirikli, Part VHI, 92; see also Tüsi, p. 21, sect. 37, 
bottom. 490 
Abmad ibo Ibrahim ibn Dá'üd al-'Abar A secretary and poct, probably from, 
“Abarta’ between Baghdäd and al-Wasit. For this name, which is confused by 
Flügel, see Yaqüt, Geog., lf, 604. ior, 368 
Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn Isr See Ibn Handiin. 
Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn Ismá'il ibn Da'üd, Abii al-Hasan. He was a secretary and 









































poct during the period of al-Mausiir and al-Mahdi (754-785). S i, 
Annales, Part Il, 439, 597: ‘Askari, Part 1, 232; I, 219; Isbahani, Aghdni, Part 
XI, 110. 176 
Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn Muhammad al-Faraji. A Shifi'i jurist and expert for the 
division of inheritance, $27 


Ahmad ibn Ibrahim al-Warràq. A scribe and book dealer who wrote a book about 
spelling in the Qur'ün, and was perhaps a friend of the author of "Al-Fihrist." 

Bo 

Ahmad ibn "Jä ibn Shaykh. He was a general who took Mardin with its large 
treasure, 892/893, and died six years later. Sco Tabari, Annales, Part HI, 2134, 

aL Taghri-Birdi, III, 80, 116. 368, 482, 627 
Ahmad ibn Ishaq. A converted Jew who contributed information about the Torah. 
43 

Ahmad ibn Isiviq al-Harráni An astrolabe maker, probably a Sabian living in the 
9th century, 671 
Ahmad ibn E: 362 
Ahmad ibn I. : h 
Ahmad ibn Isra'il,. He was from the region of al-Anbar and served in government 
positions and as vizier to al-Mtr'tazz, dying 860. Sce Yáqüt, Geog., Il, 87, 866; 

IV, 381, 798; Tabari, Annales, Part II, 1694, 1706. 408 
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Abmad ibn Ja'far. A roth century worker of magic. 730 
Ahmad ibn Jubayr ibn Nasr. A mosque reader at Damascus, perhaps the man from. 
Aleppo mentioned by Yaqüt, Geog., IL, 372 67 
Ahmad ibn Junayd al-Iskafi. He was a military officer who helped to defeat Babak, 
824/825. See Tabari, Annales, Part Hl, 1072, 1233; Taghri-Birdi, Part H, 187. 








$12 

Ahmad ibn Kamil, Aba ‘Abd Allah. A secretary and poet, perhaps the judge who 
was born in Syria 848. Sce Taghri-Birdi, Part H, 270; UL 288, 1. 16. 370 
Ahmad ibn Khalaf. Au astrolabe maker, middle gth century. 67i 
Abmad ibn Khalid al-Mádhari'i Abū al-Husayn. He was a secretary who wrote 
poetry, For his town, sce Yaqtit, Geog., IV, 381. 370 





Ahmad ibn Khalid al-Riyäshi. A secretary who wrote poetry; perhaps he was Abii 
al-Wizir, a high official during the time of al-Mu'tagiri and al-Mutawakkil (833 
861). See Tabari, Annales, Part Ifi, 1179, 1335, 1368, 13 368 

Abmad ibn al-Khatib, He was a man to whom al-jahiz addressed ati epistle, probably 
in the middle oth century. 409 

Ahmad ibn al-Mu'adhdhal. A poet and Mu'tazili scholar and a brother of the poct 
“Abd al-Samad. He originated at al-Basrah, and lived in the first half of the oth 

äni, Aghdnt, Part XI, $7, 69; Khallikän, 1, 354, n. 9. 

80, 82, 364. 

Aliniad ibn Mudabbir, whose trae name was Abit al-Hasan Ahmad ibs, Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abd (Ubayd) Alli. He was a poet and government official, who worked 
in Palestine and Egypt, dying 883. Perhaps his father's name should be spelled 
al-Mudabbar. See Khallikán, 1V, 388; Mas'üdi, VIII, 13. — 270, 365, 367, 400 

Abmad ibn Muhammad. A 10th century poet from Antioch. His final name is not 
given correctly, it may be al-Badihi. 372 

Ahmad iba Muhammad al-Dinawari, Abii al-Abbás (Abū al-Efasan). He was an 
ascetic who lived at Naysábür, but died at Samarqand 952/953. See Sha'ráni, Part 
1, ro4; Taghri-Birdi, Part Hl, 308. 461 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Elásib. A mathematician at Bagbdád, who wrote a book 
for Muhammad iba Misi, during tbe first half or middle oth century. See 
Tüqān, p. 211; Suter, VI (1892), 38. 666 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allib al-Katib, Abii al-Faraj, An official in the 
government of Ruki al-Dawlah (Buwayh ruler 932—976) and a writer of essa’ 
See Khallikan, lH, 260. 378 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Abi Nasr al-Bazanti, Abii Ja‘far. He was a Shi'i scholar 
and author and a friend of the 8th Ski" Imam, al-Ridi. He died 836. Sce Tüsi, 





































P. 36, sect. 72; Zirikli, Part 1, 192. $37 
Abmad ibn Muhammad ibn Dilin. A man who composed popular stories, about 
900 AD. S 724 






Abmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Fura e thn al-Furdt. 

Ahmad ibn Mubanimad ibn al-E ee Marwazi. 

Ahmad ibn Mahammad ibn Hani, Abi Bakr al-Athram. He was a jurist associated 
with Ahmad ibn Hanbal, He died soon afier 900. See Taghti-Birdi, Part Il, 166; 
Baghdid (Khatib), Part V, 110, sect, 2520; Zirikli, Part d, 194. $54 

Abmad ibu Muhammad ibn ‘Is al-Qummi, Abii Ja‘far. He was a SIT who wrote 
about medicine, probably about its legal aspects, in the middle of the oth century. 
See Tod, p. 46, sect, 82. $4t 
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Abad iba Muhammad ibn tshäq al-Mamadhani, Abū ‘Abd Allih, called Ibn al- 
Fagili, He was a man of letters who probably died 80 3/894. See Hajj Khalifah, 

V, $10; Mas'üdi, VII, 209; see also Yägūt, Geog., index for many references. 
337 





Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Kathir. See Pagháni. 

Ahmad ibn Mubammad ibn al-Mudabbir. Sce Ahmad ibn al-Mudabbir. 

Abmiad iba Muhammad ibn al-Mutawakkil, He was a secretary and poet. Although 
he a in Egypt, he may have becs a grandson of al- Mütawakkil (caliph, 847- 
909). 70 

Abmad ibn Muhammad ibn Salámah al-Tahawi, Abii Ja Dr. He wasa distinguished 
Egyptian jurist, who lived about 853-934. See Wafi’, Part l, 102; Yàqüt, 
Geog, UL, 516; "Taghri-Birdi, Dart HI, 239, 242, top. 506, 512, 513-14 

Abmad ibn Mubammad ibn Salih. Sec Massi? (al-). 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Yaby ibn Abi al-Baghl, Abü al-Husayn. A secretary 
summoned from Persia to work for al-Magtadir (caliph, 908-932). For the 
















ancestor, see Baghl. 301 
Ahmad ibn Muhamunad al-Kátib. A secretary and poet. The different texts give an. 
unidentified name for the grandfather. 368 
Abmad ibs Muhammad al lagánt, Abo Bakr. He was a secretary who wrote some 
poetry. For his town, sce Yaqiit, Geog,, ll, 491. 369 





Abmad ibn Muhammad al-Ushmünt. A man who told a story about trying to open 
up the pyramid. The name probably comes from Ushmiün in Upper Egypt. 
Sec Yàqüt, Geog., 1, 283; Taghri-Birdi, Part 1, 38; IH, r96, note. 846 
Ahmad ibn Mie. A San? scholar, probably of the late oth century, Tor his 
brother, sce Harilri al-Jawhari. $23 
Ahmad ibn Müsi ibn Shakir, A patron of sci and translation at the time of al- 
Mamin (caliph 813-833); sec Banü Misä. See also QUA, pp. 315, 441-42; 












Sarton, l, 560-61; Tügàn, pp. 187-94. 584, 637, 645, 646, 680 
Ahmad ibn Hait, Abū al-Husayn. He was an unimportant author of a book ou a 

religions subject, 376 
Ahmad ibn al-Najm. He was called by Flügel al-Munajjim and was a government 

secretary, who composed a small anthology of essays. 267 
Ahmad ibn Nase, See Abū Bakr. 





Ahmad ibn Sa'd a al-Katib, Abii al-Hasan, He wasa secretary and author 
who died 961, See Ismia‘il, p. 63. 378 

Ahmad ibn Sahl, See Abū Zayd, al-Balkhi. 

Ahmad ibn Sahl. An unimportant grammarian omitted in the Beatty MS, perhaps 
the Abii ‘Abd al-Rahmán, mentioned by Zubaydi, p P 177 

Ahmad iba Sahl ibn Hashim. He was a nobleman of Khir än, who served Nasr 
ibn Abmad, but turned against hint and died in prison at Bukhiri 
“Ahmad ibn Sahl,” Enc. Islam, 1. 190. 3 

Ahmad ibn Sab) al-Ushnánt, Abii al'Abbás. He tanght the Quran at Baghdad 
during the early roth century. For his pupil, see Abii Tahir, ‘Abd ale Wahid: 
for Ushnin, sce Yaqit, Geog., 1, 284. 73 

Ahmad ibn Sa‘id. (1) Ahmad ibn Sa'id ibn ‘Abd Allib, Abü al-Ẹ 
who died or8/9019 and was a tutor of the sons of al-Mt'r caliph 866-869). 
(2) Ahmad ibn Sa'id ibn Shahin of al-Bagrah. He was a graminarian during the 
first part of the oth century. See Yāqüt, Irshad, VI (1), 133-34. 163 























san of Damascus, 
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Ahmad ibn Sa‘id al-Bihili A political leader, defeated during the reign of al- 
Mu‘tasin (caliph 833 He was perhaps Abii ‘Amr, to whom al.jahiz 
addressed an cpistle. See Pellat, p. 39. 408 

Ahmad ibn Salib ibn Shi al-Katib. He was a secretary and poet who served al- 
Musta'in (caliph 862-866) as vizier, but fled from al-Mu'tamid. See Mas'üdi, VH, 
324, 360; Tabari, Annales, Part VI, 1531, 1927. 369 

Ahmad ibn Sayyar al-Jurjini. A poet at the time of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809). See 
Isbaháni, Aghäni, Part XVII, 31. 360 

Ahmad ibn Shikir, Sce Ahmäd ibn Müsá ibn. Shakir. 

Abmad ibn Sulaymin ibn Wahb, Abü al-Fadl. A government official, who wrote 
some poetry. He was imprisoned 876/879. See Tabari, Annales, Part Ill, 1930. 

369 

Abmad ibn Tahir. (3) Ahmad ibn Tahir ibn al-Najm, Abii ‘Abd Allah of Syria; 
(2) Ahmad ibn Tahir ibn Muhammad, Abū ‘AR, al-Farasjini al-Qumsáni, of 
the late oth and carly 10th century. Both were scholars. See Yágüt, Geog, 1 
560, bottom; TH, 835; IV, 681. 327 

Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib, whose full name was Ahmad ibn Mubanimad ibn Marwin 

‘Tayyib al-Sarakhsi, Abū al-'Abbás, He was a pupil of al-Kindi, who 
well-known philosopher; executed by al-Ma'tadid, 899/900. See 

p. 773 Sarton, L $97; Mas'üdi, VHI, 179; Rosenthal, Ahmad B. 
at-Tayyib, pp. 13-136. For "Sarakhsi," sce Khallikin, H, 475. 

326, 377-78, 599. 602, 626-28, 705, 742, 746-49 

Ahmad ibn Tülün, Abii al“Abbis. He was born at Simatra, 835, appointed as 
governor of Egypt, 868, became autonomous ruler of Egypt and Syria, dying 
at Cairo 884. Sce Kballikan, 1, 20. 360, $12 

Ahmad ibn ‘Ubayd Alláh ibn Mubammad ibn ‘Amur al-Thagafi, Abū al-^Abbàs. 
A Su secretary, who served as vizier to numerous caliphs, dying 926. See 

Sabi, Wuzurd’, p. 223; Isbahdnl, Aghani, Part Vl, "ez, bottom, also 158; 
Zirikli, Part 1, 160; Khallikin, IIl; 674, bottom. 325 

Ahmad ibn ‘Umar. Sec Karabisi; also Surayj. 

Ahmad ibn ‘Umar ibn Muhayr. See Khas 

Ahmad ibn ‘Umar ibn Shabbah, Abü 














































. A poct of al-Bagrah, who died about 


976 and was the son of a well-known scholar. 246, 247 
Ahmad ibn Umayyah ibn Abi Umayyah. He was a poet; for kis grandfather who 
died 613, sec Uinayyah. 358 









Ahmad ibn al-Wizir. He was appointed judge of Samarra 865 and was perhaps a 
son of Abmad ibn Khilid. See Abū al-Wizir. See also Tabari, Annales, Part 
HI, 1534. 378 
Abmad ibn Yahya ibn ‘Ali ibn Yahya ibn Abi Mansür al-Munajjim. He was Abit 
al-Hasan, a Mu'tazili theologian and court employce at Baghdid, in the last 
half of the oth century. Scc M di, VIH, 225; Khaltikan, IV, 85. 
314, 38%, 408, 428, 566 
Abmad ibn Yazid al-Muhallabi. He was a friend of al-Sili during the late oth and 
carly 10th century. For his well-known father, see Yazid ibn Muhammad, 





399 

Ahmad ibn Yüsuf, Abū Ja‘far, An Egyptian mathematician and astrologer, who 
died about 912. Sce Qiffi, p. 78; Sarton, 1, 598; Steinschneider, ZDMG, L. 
(1896), 374. 275, 640 
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Ahmad ibn Yüsuf, Abü Ja‘far, al-Katib. A government secretary and poet of al- 
Küfah, who died during the reign of al-Ma'inün (caliph 813-833). See Khallikin, 

I, apt, n. x2; Isbahant, Aghani, Part XX, $6; "aghri-Birdi, Part Il, 206. 
267, 269, 275, 218, 330, 363, 366-67, 378 
Ahmad ibn Yiisuf, Abü al-Jahm. A poet at the time of al-Mutawatkil (caliph 847~ 





861), noted for his literary style. 367 
Ahmad ibn Zayd al-Shurüti, Abii Zayd. An ‘Iraqi jurist and author of legal books. 





See Wafa’, Part 1, 68; Hajj Khalifah, IV, 45. 513 
Ahmad ibn Zuhayr ibn Harb ibn Abi Khaythamah, Abū Bakr. A Hanbali jurist, 
who died at Baghdad 892/893. See w, Lisin al-Mizán, Part I, 174; Zinkli, 
Part I, 123. Compare Baghdadi (Khatib), IV, 165, sect. 1843. 
93r 242, $90, 555 
Ahmadi (al-), Abit al-Hasan Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn S; A grammarian 
and penman, who was first at Baghdad and later in Egypt, Fligel calls him al- 
Asadi; probably an error. 177 
Abunar (al-) Abii Zakariyä’, An unimportant tribal scholar of language and grammar. 
103, 160 
Ahmar (Ibn). He was a poct of early Isläm. See Rosenthal, Humor, p. 8, n. 3. 
Compare Ibn al-Ahmar, mentioned by Isbahani, Aghänī, Part XIIL, 144, l 12. 
735 
Ahron (Ahran) al-Qass. A Christian physician of Alexandria, during the carly 
period of Islam, who wrote treatises on medicine and alchemy in Syria. Sec 
Usaybi'ah, Part I, 109, 1. x5; Qifti, p. 80, L 10; Gregorius, pp. 92, 112, top; 
Füch, Ambix, p. 120 (34). 698, 850-52 
Abwal (al-), (1) al-Mubarrir. A scribe employed by the Barmak family and an 
authority for scripts; (2) Abii al-'Abbis Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn Dinar. 
A scholar and copyist of the middle oth century, See Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 333 
Yigqiir, Frshäd, V1 (6), 482. These two men may be the same person. 
16, 174. 344, 347 
Abwas (al-), ‘Abd Allàh ibn Mubammad. He was a poet exiled by ‘Usar Il to the 
Dahlak Island in the Red Sea, but later reloased. He died 723. See Isbahini, 
Aghani, Part IV, 40; Khallikan, 1, $26, n. 5; Zirikli, Part IV, 257. 
243, 311, 720 
Ahwizi (al), Muhammad ibn Ishig ibu Ibrahim, Abū Bakr. An author at the 
time of al-Mugtadir (caliph 908-932), who was interested in bees. Sce "'anükhi, 




















phi 339, 378 
*A'idh ibn Abi 'A'idh. A reader of the Qur'ün, according to the system of Hamzah. 
66 


*R'ishah. The daughter of Abii Bakr and wife of the Prophet Muhammad. 

201, 203, 418 

‘A'ishah (Ibn) Sec Muhammad ilm ' A'ishah. 

(al-) Abà Shatha’ ‘Abd Allüb ibn Ru’bah. He was a man of al-Basrah, who 
was a master of rajaz verse. He died early in the 8th century. See Khallikan, I, 
$27; Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 374. For his son, see Ru'bah. 252, 348 

Ajurri (al). See Multanunad ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘Ubayd Allah. 

*Akawwak (al-). See “Alf ibn Jabalah. 

Akhfash (4l), the Elder (al-Kabir) Abū al-Khattib ‘Abd al-Hamid. He was a 
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grammarian and teacher from al-Basrah during the latter part of the 8th century, 

See Khallikan, H, 244; Zubaydi, ‘[abagat, p. 35; Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 296. 
IIA, 112, 139 
Akhfash (al-), the Middle (al-Awsat), Abü al-Hasan Sa'id ibn Masa‘dah al-Mujáshi'i. 
He was a famous grammarian of al-Bagrah, who made known the work of 

Sthawayh. He died 830/831. See Khallikan, 1, 572. 

76, 77. 79, 113, 114, 123, 126, 129, 137, 364 
Akhfash (ai-), the Younger (al-Asghar), Abü al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Salaynum. He was 
a grammarian who traveled in Egypt, 900, visited Aleppo, and died at Baghdad, 
927/028, in poverty. Sec Khallikan, Il, 244. 139, 182 
Akhnas ibn Shariq al-Thaqafi. A man noted for withdrawing from helping the 
Prophet at the Battle of Badr. See Durayd, Gencal, p. 1835; Qutaybah, 
Ma 'árif, p. 76,1. 2; Wagidi (Jones), I, 44, 45, 200, 361; II, 624, 628. 230 
Akhgal (al, Abii Malik Ghiyath ibn Ghawth. He was the famous Christian poet, 
at the court of ‘Abd al-Malik (caliph 685—705). Sec Isbahini, Aghani, Part VIL, 












169; Qutaybah, Shir, p. 301. 173, 348 
Aklatol-Yarübi, A man who gave information to Ibn al-Sikkit about the dialects of 
Southern ‘frag. 126 
Aktham ibn Sayfi, A Pro-tslamic sage, who accepted Islim, and died about 630. 
Scc Zirikli, Part I, 344 358 
"AIS (Abii d3. A pupil of the Mu'tazili scholar Ibn al-ikhshid, during the first half 
of the roth century. 432 


‘ALY (Abii al-) ibn Abi al-Husayn Ishäq ibn [brahim ibn Kamīb. He was a scholar 
of geometry, who went to Baghdàd 959/960, Sce Qifti, pp. 169, 1. 8; 288, L 2; 
Suter, VI (1898), $9; X (1900), 49. For his brother, see Karnib. 629, 649 

"AIS (al-) ibn “Agim al-Ghassáni. The author of some poctry. 363 

Zon ibn Karsham al-Kilibi. A scholar of Arabian gencalogy and folklore, 

during the last half of the 7th century. 194 

lawi (al-) al-Basri. Sce “Alf ibn Muhammad, Sahib al-Zanj. 

‘Alawi (al-) Yahya ibn ‘Abd Allàh. A descendant of ‘Ali, who revolted against the 






‘Abbasids and fled to Persia, dying 796. Scc Zivikli, Part IX, 190. 225 
“Alba. An agent of Ziy&dat Allah ibn al-Aghlab, who brought a proposal of marriage 
from a Frankish queen to al- Muktaff (caliph 902-908). 38 


Albinus. A philosopher of Smyrna, who was the principal teacher of Galen in his 
youth, about 145 ap. Sce Pauly, (1), 649; Gordon, p. 698; Smith, CRBM, 
1,93. 680 

Alexander of Aphrodisias. The most celebrated of the commentators on Aristotle, 
and director of the Lyceum during the late 2nd and carly 3rd century a.n. See 
Qifti, p. 54; Sarton, 1, 318; Smith, GRBM, I, 112. 

. 599-609, 610, 614, 630, DÉI 

Alexander the Great (Iskander Dhü al-Qamayn), 346-323 B.C. 

238. 574-75. 591, 595-96, 608, 693, 714, 737, 853 

Alexander of Tralles (Alexandrus Trallianus), 525-605 An. He was a Byzantine 
physician, who traveled extensively, settling at Rome. See Qifi, p. 55; 


Sarton, I, 453: Wenrich, p, 290; Smith, GRBM, I, 126. 690, 849 
Alexandrus. A patron of alchemy, Compare Alexander, Berthelot, Origines, pp. 
131, 140, 144; Ruska (10), pp. 29, 32. 85x 


‘Ali. See ‘Alf ibn Abi Talib. 
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‘Ali (Abū). Sce Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Miiglah; also Ibn. Sawwar, 
‘Ali (Abii) al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Nagr. He wrote about the sequence of the Qur'an. 
As the nanie is not in the Beatty MS, it may have been inserted later and may 


refer to the 12th century poct and scholar of this name. xvix, 83 
‘All (Abū) ibn Hammam al-Iskafi. A scribe or scholar, whose transcriptions are 
quoted in connection with Shit jurists, $38, $40, $42 
‘Ali (Aba) ibn Zur'ah. A scholar who translated Greek scientific works, See Qifti, 
pp. 41, L 19; 301, l. 20. 605 
“Ali (Abū) al-Yamámi, probably also called al-Ruhnii. He was a tribal scholar of 
language, late in the gth and carly roth century. 104 


"AP al-Aswüri, Aba ‘Ali. A Mu'tazili scholar, who became attached to al-Nazzáni, 
probably during the early oth century. See Baghdadi (Halkin), p. 187, and 1. 4; 
Martada, p. 72; Khayyat, Intisar, Nyberg, pp. 20, 183. 429 

“Ali ibn ab-/Abbàs al-Nawbakhti (INübakht), Aba al-Lfasan. He was a poet and 
secretary, who died in old age 939. For the spelling Nawbakhti, sce Hitti, Arabs, 
p. 307, n. 3. Scc also Zirikli, Part V, 111. 370 

‘Ali ibn “Abd Allah ibn al-Abbás ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib. He was the grandfather of 
the first two ‘Abbisid caliphs and died 735. Khallikin, H, 216; Ta, 
Arabs, p. 289. 221-22 

“Ali ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Marzabán, Abii al-Hasan.. He lived at Makkah and died 
about oo. He was a Qur'àn reader. ut, Irshád, VI (5), 247. 157 

“Ali ibn ‘Abd al-' Aziz ibn Muhammad al-Dawlibi. A jurist, author, and disciple of 
al-Tabari, in the middle roth century. For Dawlab (Dalab), see Yaqtit, Geog., 
H, 622. 565 

‘Ali ibn ‘Abd ab-Ghaffür abJarjara’i, Abū al-Elasan. He was a secretary who com- 
posed some poetry, The Beatty and Tonk MSS say he was blind. For his 
































town, see Yáqüt, Geog,, II, 54. 360 
“Ali ibn ‘Abd al-Karim. A poet and secretary. Compare Abii al-Elasan.. See Yàgüt, 
Geog., 1, $8, L $. 368 
‘Ali ibn Abi Kathir, a man of secondary importance who wrote poetry. 263 
‘Ali ibn Abi al-Qasim, Abū al-Hasan. An unimportant astrologer. For his father, 
see Amid Sce Suter, VI (1802), 68; X (1900), 49. 662 
‘Alf ibn Abi Talib, the Prophet's son-in-law, who became the fonrth caliph (656-- 
661). xvi, 62-63, 87, 436, 565 
“Ali ibn Adam of al-Küfah. He and Manhalah, whom he loved, were the subjects of 
numerous poems. See Isbahni, Aghánt, Part XIV, 51, 92. 720 


‘Ali ibn Ahmad, see Antaki, al. 

‘Ali ibn Abmad. A geometrician and maker of astrolabes, oth century. See Suter, 
VI (1892), 41, 42; X (1900), 40. 671 

‘Ali ibn Abmad ibn Sayyar al-Mádhari'i; ‘Ali ibn Muhammad in Flügel text. He 
was a secretary who wrote poetry. ‘The name may be Sir instead of Sayyir. 
For his town of origin, See Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 381. 370 

"AR ibn Ahmad alImrani. A mathematician and teacher from al-Mawsil, who died 
955/956. See Qifü, p. 233; Tüqàn, p. 254; Sarton, I, 632, 669; Suter, VI 











(1892), 39; X (1900), 56. 635, 667 
Ali iba ‘Amanvir, A man of secondary importance, who criticized the poetry of 
Abū Tanimäm and was himself criticized by al-Amidi. 340 


"AR ibn al-A'ribi. See Ibn al-A‘rabi. 
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‘AL ibn al-/Asb, Abü al-Hasan al-Malbi. He quoted the poems of Ibn al-Rämī, 






learning them from Mithgal, his name is not in the Beatty MS. 366 
*Ali ibn Ayyüb. He was the brother of the Mu't: scholar al-Hasan ibn Ayyüb 
and perhaps, like him, a theologian. 433 





yah ibn Abmad al-Muhallabi, Abii al-Hasan. A Shif 


"Ali ibu Bilal ibn Mu’ 
juri j t al-Mizan, Part IV, 208; "Füsi, p. 234, sect. 505 (giving 


See Hajar, 











Shahrashiib, p. 59, sect. 445. $41 

‘Ali ibn (DS Dél, An astrologer, probably during the oth century. See Suter, VI 
(1892), 66; X (1900), 38. 659 
*Ali ibi Da'üd. The secretary of Zubaydah, the queen of al-Rashid (caliph, 786-809). 
He may be the same man as the ‘Alf ibn D2’tid, who follows. 264, 715-16 
“Ali ibn Dà'üd, A writer of fables. 74 


* Ali ibn al-Furüt, Sce Abii al-Flasan ibn al-Furát. 
‘Ali ibn Ghurüb. A Shi jurist and judge called ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-'Aziz, who died 800, 





Sec 'Füsi, p. 226, sect. 489; Taghri-Birdi, Part IL, 117, 339. $36 
‘Ali ibn Llamzah ibn al-Hasan al-Igbaháni. A oth century scholar, who edited the 
poetry of Abü Niwas and other poets, Sec Khollikán, 352. 353, 365 





* Ali ibn Härpn ibn ‘Ali ibn Yahya ibn Abi Mansür al-Munajjim, Abū al-Hasan, He 
was a poet who lived from 890 to 963. See Khallikán, D, 313. 315-16 

* Al ibn al-Hasan ibn Faddál. A learned Shit scholar of the school of al-Kiifah, who 
wrote about many of the scien See Tiisi, p. 216, sect. 469. Sr 

‘Ali ibn Hishám. A poet living at the time ofal-Ma'min (caliph 813-833) and associ- 
ated with Ishaq al-Mawsilf. Scc Isbahini, Aha, Part V, 72, 103; VIE, 25. 








309 
‘Ali ibn Hisham. He was a general who fought in the Eastern provinces, executed by 
al-Ma’miin, 832. Sce Taghri-Birdi, Part Il, 190, 209, 213; Tabari, Annales, see 





index for many references. 265, 363 
‘Ali ibn al-insayn. He married a descendant of Ibn Thawiübah in the middle of the 
9th century and was involved in a suit about property. 283-84 
* Ali ibn al-Husayn. An Egyptian secretary and poet. 368 
' Ali ibn al-Husayn. ‘The postmaster of al-Süs, who arrested al-Hallaj in 913. See 
Massignon, Hallaj, 1, 229. 497 


‘Ali ibn al-LIusayn ibn ‘Ali, Aba al-Hasan, He was called Zayn al ‘Abidin and was 
the fourth Shif imam, who died about 712. See Khallikin, H, 209; Hm, 
Arabs, p. 442. 485, 535, $39 

‘Ali ibn al-Husayn ibn Müsá ibn Bübawayh, Abū al-Hasan. A leading Shif jurist 
at Qumm in the middle of the roth century. For name Babawayh, see Yäqūt, 














Geog., II, 166; Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 1572; Zirikli, Part V, 87. 487 
“Ali ibn al-Husayn al-Qurashi. A man probably of tlic late oth century who quoted 
the works of the grammarians, 150 
‘Ali ibn Ibrahim al-Dahaki A patron of the translating of scientific books. See 
"Yáqüt, Geog., I, 634. 588 
‘Ali ibn Ibrahim ibn Hashim, Abū al-Hasan al-Qummi, A Shi'i jurist. See Tüsi, p. 
209, sect. SG Rr $40 
‘AR ibn I ibn Mu‘alla. He was a Shi'f jurist and author. See Tüsi, p. 209, 
sect. 450. MS 1934 has Ya'là instead of Ma'alla. 536 
‘Ali ibn "Isi. An apprentice of al-Marwarriidhi, who made astrolabes in the middle 
oth century. Suter X (1900), 13. gn 
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‘Al? ibn ‘Isa al-Hashimi, He was a great-grandson of al-Mattgür (caliph 754-775), 
He died at Makkah, 852/853, while on the pilgrimage. See Tabari, Annales, 
Part IH, 1414, 1419, 243 

‘Ali ibn ‘Isa ibn Da'üd ibn al-Jarrib, Abi al-lesan. He lived from 859 to 945 and 
was a famous vizier noted for his honesty and skill. He was dismissed and 
reappointed numerous times, See Bowen, Life aud Times of Ali ibn Isa; “Ibn al- 
Djarrdh,” Enc. Islam, V, 371; Miskawayh, VIL, 13 of index for many refere 

17, 77, 80, 281, 282, 286, 426, 474. 524, 9 

‘All ibn Islvig. He was a poet or hero of poetry, known for his love of Sunnah. 

720 

“Ali ibn Ishq al-Barmaki, He was an unimportant member of the famous Barak 
Family, to whom Jabir ibn Hayyin dedicated a book, probably in the last half 
of the 8th century. Bay 

“Ali ibn Isma'il. See Abū al-Hasan al-Ash ari. 

‘Ali ibn Ismail ibu Harb. He edited a hook of Ibn Durayd, probably daring the first 
half of the 10th century, 134 

“Alf ibn Ismá'il ibn Ishaq, Abū al-Hasan, 874-936. He lived at al-Bagralh. He was 
at first a Mu'tazili, but later orthodox. He was a prolific writer, who died at 
Baghdad. See Zirikli, Part V, 60. 377 

“Ali ibn Tanz (ibn Salih) ibn Mitham al-Tammār. He was the first of the 
Imümiyah to speak about theology. Sc í p. 212, sect. 458; "Tabari, 
Annales, Pact Il, 245, 254, 287, bottom. 437, JOS 

‘Ali ibn Jabalah, Abii al-ETasan al-Anbari. He was called al-Akawwak and was a 
poet at the time of al-Ma'min (caliph 813-833). See Isbahini, Aghant, Part 
XVIII, roo; Khallikan, II, 290; Sarakhsi, p. 102. 363 

"AR ibn al-Jahm al-Simi, Abü al-Hasan, He was summoned to Baghdid by al- 
Mamita and became the court poet, but was exiled to Khurisin by al-Muta- 
wakkil and killed by bandits 863. Sce Isbahant, Agháni, Part IX, 104; Khallikán, 
Ul, 294; Mas'üdi, VII, 193, 249, 279. 331, 654 

‘Ali ibn al-Khalil, Abū al-Hasan. A poct imprisoned by aleMahdi for suspected 
heresy but restored by al-Rashid (caliph 786-800), See Isbahni, Aghäni, Part 
XI, 14: Khallikin, H, 466. 357, 804 

“Ali ibn al-Madini, Abii al m ‘AH ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ja'r. Me was a leading 
authority for the Hadith from al-Bagrah. Al-Nadim says he died at Samarrá, 
871/872, but others give 848/849. See Nawawi, p. 443; Khallikin, H, 241, 
n. 6; Zirikli, D 

“Ali ibn al-Mahdi. 



































‘Ali ibn al-Mubarik. A reader of the Qur'in and pupil of al-Kisi't, called by the 
Beatty MS al-Lihyani, for which name sce Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 353. 67 

‘Ali ibn al-Mnghirah. See Adtram. 

‘Ali ibn Muhammad, Abii Bakr al-Khurdsini, al-Süf. He was called al-Si'il) al- 
‘Alawi, a descendant of the Prophet, who wandered in the Eastern provinces 
and wrote on alchemy, probably during the roth century, See Mick, Ambix, 











pp. 108, 141. 850, 866 
"Ali ibn Mubammad, Abū al-Hasan, called Ibn Abi Ja‘far, He was probably a friend 
of the author of "Al-Fihrist" who told him an anecdote. 399 


"Ali ibn Muhammad al-Askari, Abii al-Hasan al- Alawi, called al-Fadi. He was the 
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tenth Sbi'i Imm, born at al-Madinah, 829, lived at al-‘Askar, died 868, See 
Khallikin, Il, 214; Taghri-Birdi, Part H, 342; Hitti, Arabs, p. 442. 
378, 483, 489, 542 





‘Ali ibn Mubanimad ibn Ahmad. See Misi. 

‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn al-Fayyad, Abü alddasan, He was a secretary who com- 
posed an anthology of poetry. azo 

“AIT ibn Muhammad ibn Nasr. See Bassdnt. 

‘Alt ibn Muhammad ibn ai-Qasim. See Abú al-Hasan ibn al-Tunj. 

‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Sa'd. He wrote a book on Byzantine agriculture. He was 
probably the son of Muhammad ibn Sa'd, secretary of al-Wagidi, who died 





BaafRAs. 377 
“All ibn Muhammad ibn Sadagah. He was from al-Küfah and quoted an anecdote 
about Abū ‘Ubayd al-Qisim, who lived from 773 to 838. 157 





* Ali ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd. See Ibn al-Kiifr. 
‘Ali ibn Muhammad, aj, al-‘Alawi al-Bagri. He claimed to be a descen- 
dant of the Prophet and was chief of the Zanj, who revolted, He was executed 


$83/884. See Khallikin, Il, 11, n. 4; itti, Arabs, p. 467; Mas'üdi, VILL, 31-33. 






87-61. 186, 279, 660 
‘Ali ibn Mahammad al-Tustari, Abü al-Qäsim. A secretary who wrote some poetry. 
‘The Tonk MS gives the final name clearly. 370 





“Ali ibn Māsă al-Kazim. See al-Rida. 

‘Ali ibu Mäe? al-Qunumi, Abii al-dasan. He was a Hanafi jurist of rig, who 
died 917/918. See Wafa’, Part I, 380; Yáqüt, Geog., iV, 177; Z , Part V, 
178. 5i2-13 

‘Ali ibn Ra’ab, Abit al-Hasan of al-Küfab. A Shit jurist and author, whose name is 
written incorrectly in MS 1934 and the Tonk MS. Sce Tüsi, p. 221, sect. 474. 

536 

"Ali ibn Rabal (Raban), Abū al-Hasan ‘Alf ibn Sahl ibu Rabal al-Tabari. He was 
the son of a Jewish doctor, who taught al-Räa? at al-Rayy, later becoming a 
Muslim and physician at Sámarrá, He died 861, Sec Usaybi'ah, Part I, 308, 
309 bottom; Qifti, p. 231: Micli, pp. 7r, 72, notes; Sarton, I, 54; Leclerc, I, 














292. 696 
“Ali ibn Rübatah. A patron of Thäbit ibn ‘Amr ibn Habib, during the late 8th or 
early oth century. 157 
“AB ibn Rabi'ali al-Basri. Fle was an unimportant grammarian, 176 
‘Alf ibn Razin ibn Sulayman. A poet known for his son, Di'bil, the latter being 
born 765. See Khallikin, 1, 570. 354 
‘Ali ibn Ruwaym. He was from ai-Kiifah and a poet of secondary importance. 
358 





instruments, from 3 family 
ter, Vol. X (1900), 229. 


“Ali ibn Said al-Uglidsi. A skillful maker of scientifi 
evidently interested in. mathematics and Euclid. $ 








672 

"Ali ibn Salih ibn Hayy. A theologian of the Zaydiyah. For his father and brothers, 
sec Sälih ibn Hayy. 444 
"AP ibn Surad (Sard) al-Elarràti, A maker of astrolabes and probably a Sübian from 


Harrin in the late oth or early roth century. See Suter, Vol, VI (1892) Ar, 
67i 
‘Ali ibn Thàbit ibn Abi Thabit, A oth century poet and the son of a disciple of Abii 
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‘Ubayd al-Qisim ibn Sallim. See Zubaydi, Tabugdt, p. 225; Isbahini, Aghani, 
Part TH, 147; XVI, 150. 174, 356, 804 
"AP ibn ‘Ubaydah, Abii al-|lasan al-&ayhüni He was a man of letters and the 
intima: al-Ma' min, He died 834/835. See Hajj Khalifah, V, 165; Tabari, 
Annales, Part HI, 1148; Taghei-Birdi, Part Hl, 231. 261, 366, 377 
‘Ali ibn Umayyah Ibn Abi Umayyah. A poet whose grandfather died 613, sce 
Abo Umayyah. 358 
“Alf iba Yabyà ibn Abi Mansür al-Munajjim. "Phe name is spelled Munajjam by 
Zivikli. He was an employee of Muhannad ibn E al-Mus‘abi and al-Fath ibn. 
Khigin. He died 888. See Khallikán, II, 312; Zirikli, Part V, x84. 
255, 313, 321, 682, 686, 742. 
‘AH ibn Yaqtin ibn , Abii al-Hasan. He was born at al-Küfah 741/742, taken 
to al-Madinah for refuge, and returned home 750. He lived at Baghdad, and 
died 798/799, a fervent Shit. Sec Fick, Ambix, p. 130; Tabari, Annales, Part 
IH, 425, $49; TUS, p. 234, sect. sos; Yäqüt, Geog., H 1. 543-44, 887 
'Ali ibn Ya'güb. He copied the poetry of Ahmad ibn ‘isa and was probably a 



























scribe, perhaps a friend of al-Nadim. Compare Yáqüt, Geog., HI, $82. 368 
‘Ali ibn Ya'qüb al-R; A skillful maker of scientific instruments. 672 
‘ALi ibn Zayn, the scerctary of Mazyár ibn Qàriu, who died 839/840. See Yáqüt, 
Geog., HH, 284, L $. 741 


‘Ali ibn Ziydd al-Tamiw, Abū al-Llesan. He translated astronomical tables and 
other works from Persian into Arabic, 589 

“Ali al-Razi. (1) A Hanafi jurist, who lived at Baghdad during the first half of the 
9th century. Sce Khallikän, 1, 66. (2) ‘Alf ibn Sa'id ibn Bashir, noted for his 
knowledge of the Hadith. He died about 911. See Hajar, Lisán abMizan, We 
IV, 231; Taghri-Birdi, Part HI, 179, 203, l. 13. 

“Aliyah (Abū al-) al-Hasan ibn Malik al-Shámi. A Syrian poct of the first half of the 
9th century, See Khallikin, I, 126; IV, 584; Yäqüt, Geog., Lon, 163, 365 

“Allaf (al). See Hudhayl, 

"AUS (Ibn al), Abū Bake al-Hasan ibn ‘AH ibn Ahmad. He was a blind poet of 
Nahrawán near Baghdad and a scholar associated with al-Au‘radid. He died 
930/031. See Khallikin, 1, 398; Taghri-Birdi, Part IJ, 230. Ech 

“Allan. He wrote a note in an old form of handwriting. Compare Eláji Khalifah, 
Ill, 13, for mention of the early authority named ‘Allan al-Qazwayni of Makkah, 

90 

‘Allan al-Shu‘tbi. A Persian copyist in the royal library during the reigns of al- 
Rashid and al-Ma’ iin (786-833). See Yáqüt, Irduid, VE (s), 66. Por al-Sbu'übi- 
yah, sce Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, p. 279. 116, 230 

‘Alluwiyah, ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah, Abū at an. A singer at the courts of Hárün al- 
Rashid and his successors, See Igbahini, Aghäni, Part V, 74,114; VI, 190. 

206 

*Alqamah (Abü). A foolish person about whom antusing stories were told. See 
Rosenthal, Humor, p. 10; compare Isbahini, Aghani, Part VIII, 31, l. 6. j35 

‘Algamah ibn 'Abadah. He was a well-known Pre-fslimic poet. See Zubaydi 
Tabagat, p. 180; Qutaybah, Ma‘ani, index for many references, 109 

“Algamah ibn Qays al-Aswad, Abi Shibl, He was an ‘Irigi jurist famous for piety 
aud knowledge of the Hadith. He died abour 681. See Nawawi, p. 159; 
Sha'ràni, Part 1, 25; Zirikli, Part V, 48. 456 
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A‘ma (Ibn al), called al-Harizi. A dualist theologian, who was called Ibn al- 
A'dà al-Havisi by Flügel. Compare the poet mentioned by Iājj Khalifah, HI, 
243- 804 

Amid the Priest, He was a friend of the author of "Al-Fihris," who gave him 
information about Persian legends. He is called a miidid, signifying a priest of the 
Magians, 23, 2$ 

Andüjür (Ibn), ‘Abd Allih ibn Amajür, Abö al-Qåsim of Farghänah. He was an 
astrologer who was active 885-933. See Qifti, p. 220; Sarton, I, 630; Nallino, 
‘Tim al-Palak, p. 175, l. 9; Suter, VI (1892), 68; X (1900), 49. 662. 

A'mash(al), Abii Muhammad Sulayman ibn Mibrin. A man of al-Küfah, famous 
asa scholar. He died about 765. Sce Khallikan, I, $87. 57. 60, 73, 502 

*Amaytbal (Abi al) ‘Abd Allah ibn Khulayd. He was a man of Persian origin, 
brought up among the tribes, who became secretary and tutor to the family of 
‘Abd Allāh ibn Tàhir, ruler of Khurisin. He died 853/854. See Khallikin, Il, 
5$. 106, 363 

“Amid (Ibn al), Abū al-Fadl Muhammad ibn Abi ‘Abd Allih (ibn) al-Husayn. He 
was a vizier of both Mu'ayyad and Rukn al-Dawlah. He was sent to Rayy and 
Isbahin about 946, and died 97:. See Miskawayb, V (2), 313-16 (292-95); 
"T'aghri-Birdi, Part HI, 312-135 TV, 60, 62, 127-28; Khallikan, II, 407. 

297, 305, 578, 635 

Amidi (al), Abt al-Qisim al-Llasan ibu Bishr ibn Yahya. A poet of al-Bagrah, who 
dicd between 980 and 983. See Yäqüt, leshad, VE (3), 54; Yàqut, Geog. I, 67; 
Hajj Khalifah, II, 384; V, 131, 464. 340 

Amim ibn ‘Amrin. An carly poet known for his love of Hind. 719 

Amin (a1), Muhammad, the son of Flárün al-Rashid and Zubaydah. He quarrelled 
over the succession when his father died 809. See “Al-Amin,” Enc. Islam, Y, 
327. 223, 254, 275, 508, 544. 

Aminah. She was the daughter of al-Walid ibn Yahya ibn Abi Hafsab, and a poctess 
of the middle 8th century. 354 

“Anir (AG). A scholar who served Mu‘ammar ibn al-Ash‘ath, leaming from him in 
the late 8th and early oth century. 220 

“Amir (Ibn) Abü 'Amrán ‘Abd Af: ibn ‘Amir al-Yahsubi. One of the seven readers 
of the One än, who learned from the third caliph, dying at Damascus, 736. Sce 
note 7 to p. 29 of the Flügel edition of “Al-Fihrist.” 65, 70, 79, 80. 

‘Ämir ibn Hidrah (Elidlah) A man of the Bilin tribe and one of the first 
persons to develop Arabic writing, See Abbott, Rise of the North Arabic Script, 
p. 6. 7 

‘Amir ibn Matar al-Laythi al-Shaybini. An officer of early Isliu who freed the 
father of the scholar Hammäd, Abū al-Qüsim. See Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 












2619, l. 7, 3743, ll. 7-8. x 198 
*Ámiriyih (al) bint Ghutayf. An Arab girl. See Isbahani, Aghani, Part V, 131. 
Compare Rayyd. 719 
*Ammár. A poet or hero of poetry, known for his love of Jumi. 719 


*Ampr. A Christian theologian, refuted by the Mu'tazib, Abit al-Hudhayl. ` 388 

*Ammür (ibn). He copied the compositions of the more recent pocts and was 
possibly the same as the scholar wlto follows. 35253 

“Ammir (Ibn). See Alunad ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Muhammad. 

‘Ammar ibn Mo‘Swiyah al-Duhui al-/Abdi al-Kūfi. A Shit jurist and expert for 
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the Hadith. See Tiisi, p. 235, sect. $08; Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 3188, 3434; H, 
227. 191, $36 





‘Animår ibn SayÉ The man to whom Sufyán al-Tbawri left his books when he 
died 777/778. The name may be meant for ‘Untirah ibn Vüent. See Qutaybah, 
Ma'arif, p. 250, l. 7. $45 

Ammonius son of Hermeas. He studied and taught at Athens in the Tate. sth and 
carly 6th century Ap. aud was a commentator on works of philosophy and 
science. See Pauly, I, 870, sect, 11; Sarton, I, 421; Smith, GREM, I, 146. 

$98, 601, 605, 610 





“Amr (Abii). Sce Shaybáni. 
“Amr (Abi) ibn al-^Ali', also called Zabban. He was born at Makkah 689 and died 
at al-Küfah shortly before 770. be was one of the seven readers of the Qur'ün 
and an eminent scholar. Sce Khallikan, H, 399. 
63, 68, 70, 72-73, 78, 87, 00-93, 103, 109, 191, 231 
‘Amr ibn Abi "Amr al-Shaybüni, A son of the grammarían, who made known his 
father's works, and died 845/846, Sec Khallikin, 1, 183; Zubaydi, Tabagát, p. 


224. 150 
‘Amr ibn ‘Ajlin, Dhii al-Kalb. He was an early Arabian poet. See Qutaybah, 
Ma‘ani, pp- 492, 493, 840. 719 


“Amr ibn al Ag. He was the great general who conquered Egypt, dying about 663 
when over 90 ycars old, Sec Sa‘d, Ibn, Part IV, sect. I, p.2; “Amr B. al Äg” 
Ence, dslam, L 334. 558-613 

‘Arne ibn Bahr. Sce Jähiz. 

‘Amr ibn al-Fath. He wrote or copied data about Greck medicine and was perhaps 
a younger son of Fath ibn Khágün, who died 861. Sce Op. p. 261, L 15; 
Zàrikli, Part V, 331. 688 

‘Amr ibn Payid. Sce Asusdri. 

"Amr ibn al-Hashim ab-Küfi This is the name in the Flügel edition. Compare 
‘Umar ibn al-Haythaut, 8r 

‘Amr ibn Elusayn ibn Qays. A secretary of al-Mahdi (caliph 775-785) and of the 
vizi atid ibn Barmak. See Khallikán, I, 597. 267 

"Amr ibn Howayy. He was a poet, probably of the last half of the 8th century. 
Flügel calls tiim Juzay al-Sukkari and the Beatty MS, al-Sakiini, but he was more 
likely al-Saksaki. See Tabari, Annales, Part IL, 1797. 362 

‘Ams ibn al-‘Ingafir. A poct or hero of poetry. 720 

‘Amr ibn al-Kirkirah. Sec Abii Malik, 

“Anar ibn Ma'di Karib ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Zubaydi. A famous chief and poct, who 
became a Muslim. He died during the invasion of al-‘Irig, 641/642. See 
Isbahani, Aghini, Part XIV, 25; Mas'üdi, DL 212; IV, 236; Baghdadi, 
Khizanat al-Adab, Part Il, 193. For a different spelling, see Qutaybah, ‘Uyin 
al-Akhbar, Part 1, 127, L 17; 129, l. t9. 209, 345 

*Amr ibn Mas'adah ibn Sa'id, Abii al-Fadl. A poet and penman, who was a vizier 
of alMa'mün (caliph 813-833). See Khollikàn, H, 420; Isbahini, Aghäni, 
Part IH, x71; VI, 181; IX, 47, 98; XX, 49. 12, 269, 367 

"Amr (Umar) ibn Salim (Salim) ibn al-Ja‘abi, Abü Bakr. He was a Shi'i judge 
attached to Sayfal-Dawlah, who ruled North Syria 946-967. See Tisi, p. 239, 
sect, 523. 49d 

‘Anuar ibn al-Nadr ibn Hârithah al-Khurshub al‘Isimi. A yth century tribal poet, 
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See Isbahani, Agháni, Part XVI, 20; Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 177. For ‘Tsim, sec 
Darayd, Geneal, p. 318. 360 
‘Ame ibn Qal (Qila^) Aba al-Qallamas, A descendant of the Nasi’ah of the Kinānah 
"Tribe, who supervised observance of sacred. months. The grandfather of al- 
Jahiz became his cient, Sce Mas'üdi, V, 116; Pellat, p. 51; Yagür, Irshad, 
VI (6), $6. 397-98 
‘Amr ibn Sa'd al-Ansári. Probably a son of Sa‘d ibn ‘Ubayd al-Ansári, who was 
killed in the Battle of al-Qadisiyah, 637. Sce Balidhuri, Origins, p. 416. ` 224 
‘Amr ibn Sahl. He was mentioned in the title of a book by al-Mada'int, The name 
may be intended for "Amr ibn Suhayl. See Zirikli, Part V, 247. 224 
‘Amr ibn Sa'id ibn al-As. He rebelled against the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik and was 
killed about 689. Sec Sa'd (Ibn), Part V, 27, 168, 169; Balidhuri, Origins, p. 
247; Waqidi Jones), H, 845; IH, 925, 932. 222, 224. 
“Amr ibn Sha’s. A Pre-lslimic poct, famous for his generosity. See Ísbahánt, 
Agháni, Part X, 63; Tammäm, Rückert, select. 78; Mas'adi, 1V, 223. 346 
‘Amr ibn ‘Ubayd, Abii “Uthmin, 699-761. A pupil of al-Hasan al-Basti, whose 
separation from his master was sometimes said to be the reason for the name al- 
Muttazilah, See Steiner, pp. 49-51; "Amr B. Ubaid,” Enc. Islam, I, 316; 
Nadir, Système philosophique, pp. 4, 9, 17, 19, 21, 112. 381-82, 385, 386, 390 
‘Amr ibn ‘Utbah. A nephew of Mu‘awiyah (caliph 661-680). Sec Yáqüt, Geog., M, 

















90. 266 
‘Amr ibn Zayd al-Tà' He was a poet or hero of poetry, known for his love of 
Layla. 720 
‘Amr ibn al-Zubayr. He opposed his brother, ‘Abd Allah, who had him exposed 





and killed at the Ka'bah. See Mas'üdi, V, 176. 222-23 
‘Amr al-Kháriki, a poct at the time of al-Ma’miia (caliph 813-833) coming from 
Khárik on the Persian Gulf. See Igbaháni, Aghāni, Part XVTH, 34; Yaqiit, 





Zeg, 1I, 388. 362 
“Amr al-Warrig. An unimportant poet. 360 
“‘Amriis ibn "Tast, He was headman of the Sabians of Harrän during the first half 

of the oth century, 768 


Anas ibn Abi Shaykh. He was noted for bis literary style and was a companion of 
Je'far ibn Yahy of the Barmak family, but executed 794/795. Sec Mas'üdi, 
VI, 366; Ishahdni, Aghani, Pare XVIIL 33; XXI, 108. 275 
Anas ibn Malik, Abü Hamzah al-Angari, He was a servant of the Prophet, soldier 
in the Muslim army, and an important source of tradition. He died at al- 
Bastah 711/712. Sce Khallikan, Yl, <87 and note; Nawawi, p. 165. 455 
Anaxilans of Larissa. A Pythagorean mathematician of the period of Augustus. 
Sce Pauly, L 965; Smith, GRBM, 1, 16s. 619 
Anaximenes of Miletus. A philosopher who died about 528 pc, See Pauly, 1, 966; 
Sarton, l, 73; Smith, GRBM, f, 166; Diogenes Laërtius, p. 57. 676 
Anbiri (al-}, See Abi Muhammad al-Qésin. 
Anbári (al-), ‘Abd Allsh ibu Abmad, Abū Talib, A metaphysician of al-Wiasir, 
where be died 967. See Zirikli, Part IV, 190. 375 
Anbii (Ibn al), Abü Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Qasim. He was a pupil ot Tha'lah, 
famous for his memory and scholarship. See Khallikào, IH, 53-55, where it 
gives his dates as 885-940, but other authorities differ. 
71-19, 164, 165, 166, 183, 190, 586 
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*Anbas (Abi al), Mubammad ibn Ishaq ibn Ibrübim ibn Abi al‘Anbas, A man of 
al-Kéfah, who was judge of al-Saymarah near al-Basrah, court poet of ab- 
Mutawakkil and al-Mu‘tamid, and student of astrology. He died 888 or earlier. 
See Mas'üdi, VII, 202-204; Qifü, p. 410; Yaqüt, Geog. IH, 442, 443; Suter, 
VI (1892), 66. 332-33. 336, 658-59, 864 

‘Anbasaly ibn a, Abū al-Aswad al-Palri (Mahti). He was called "al-Fi," 
because of his father’s elephant. He studied grammar with Abii al-Aswad at, 
Dy ali. Sec Khallikan, IV, 288, 290 note. 90-91 

Andromachus the Elder of Crete. A physician to Nero, A.D. $4-68. Sec Sarton, 1, 
261; Smith, GRBM, I, 173. 

Anebos. A so-called Egyptian prophet of the 3rd century A-D., who had disputations 
with Porphyry and about whose theories al-Razi wrote. Sce Smith, GRBM, 
Ill, 500; Porphyry, Lettera ad Ancho. 705 

{al-}, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. An associate of the Prophet who went 
to live in a village of the Ansir near al-Bagralr and possessed the Quri’nic MS 
of Ubayy ibn Ka'b. 58 

Angki (al), Aba al-Qisim ‘Ali ibn Ahmad al-Mujeab3. A mathematician attached 
to ‘Adud al-Dawlah (ruled 975-983). He died at Baghdad 977/978. See Qifti, 















Angi 








p.234; Tüqgün, p. 255; Steinschneider, ZDMG, L (1896), 396; Suter, Vi 
(1892), 75: X (1900), 63. 635, 670 
Antoninus Pius (Titus). The great Roman Emperor, A.D. 138-161. 639, 775 
Antyllus. An eminent physician of the late 3rd or 4th century an. Sce Sarton, I, 
280; Smith, GRBM, I, 218. 679 


Anüshirwán (Noshirwin) Chosroes I (Khusrah), King of Persia, 531-579. Sce, 
Firdawst Shahnamah, IX, 167 ff. for references; Sykes, pp. 487 f£; Rawlinson, 
The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, p. 379 ff. 

64, 208, 260, $75, 716, 739-40, 817 





Apollonius al-Najjir. See Abfinus, 

Apollonius of Perga. He was born 262 B.C. lived at Alexandria, and wrote his great 
work on conics and other books, See Heath, Manual of Greek Mathematics, p. 
352; Sarton, I, 173; Smith, GRBM, 1, 241. 630, 637-38, 646, 649 

Apollonius of Tyan (Tyanaeus), He was a semi-legendary philosopher, mathema~ 
tician, and ascetic, who was born about 4 s.c, Sce Mas‘iidi, IV, 94; Smith, 
GRBM, 1, 242; Sarton, l, 320 top. 733, 849, 86x 

‘Aqil (Abii). A transcriber of the Our än. 12 

‘Aqil ibn abi ‘Talib, Abū Yazid, One of the family of Abü Talib who was taken 
captive at Badr but ransomed. See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 102; Nawawi, p. 
426; Mas'üdi, IV, 271, 290; V, 89-93, which calls him Okail. 20$, 463-64. 

‘Aqit ibn Bilil ibn Jarir. A grandson of the poet Jarir and himself a poet during the 


Sth century, Sec Qutaybah, Shir, p. 284; Yaqiit, Geog, IL ot, L 11. 349 
‘Agil ibn "Ullafah. A noted poet at al-Madinab, during the first part of the 8th 
century, See Igbahàni, Aghdsi, Part XI, 85. 312 


A‘rabi (Ibn al-), Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibu Ziyüd. He was born about 760 
and dicd at Simarri 846. A man famous for a knowledge of rare expressions. 
See Khallikin, HI, 23 90, 151, 142, 156, 161, 163, 190-01, 234, 248, 344-46 
A'rábi (ibn al-) Abo al an ‘Alf ibn al-A'rábi al-Shaybáni. He was an astrologer 
at al-KGfah. See Suter, X (1900), 7. 659 
A'raj (al-). Sce Abii Malik. 
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‘Aramram (Ibn al-), Abū al-Qasim ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibun ‘Isa. He was a 
nephew of the vizier ‘Alt ibn ‘isa, a tax expert, and a man of letters in the first 
half of the roth century. See Sabi, Wazurd’, pp. 257-58; Bowen, pp. 34, 38, 
68, 259. 282 

Aras al-Qass. See Ahron al-Quss. 

Archalaeus, A philosopher interested in alchemy. See Berthelot, Alehimistes Grecs, 
I, x75, 187; IH, 27; compare Smith, GRBM, I, 263. 849 

Archigenes of Apameia. He was a leading medical authority and surgeon at Rome 
during the reign of Trajan (98-117). See Qifti, p. 73; Sarton, I, 280; Gordon, 
p. 681; Smith, GRBM, I, 268. 680, 689, 859 

Archimedes (Arshamidas). The famous genius of Syracuse, 287-212 B.C. See Sarton, 
L 169; Pauly, 1, Part 2, 1440; Qifti, e, 619, 634, 636, 638, 669, 672 

Ardashir ibn Babak. "The founder of the Sdsinian Dynasty and King of Persia, 226~ 
241. See Firdawsi, Shahnamah, VI, 2x0 fb; Sykes, L 424; Rawlinson, The 
Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, p. 63. 

247, 260, 276, $75, 718, 738, 740-41, 775, 801 

Ardawat (Bahràm Artabinus), ‘The last Parthian king. Sce Firdawsi, Shahnama, 








Vi, 213-26; Sykes, I, 416 ff. 78 
Aretaeus, A distinguished physician of the and century; perhaps a teacher of Galen, 
See Pauly, 1, Part 2, 1505; Gordon, p. 685; Sarton, 1, 307. 680 





Aristarchus of Alexandria, He lived 310-230 B.G., and came from Samos, to become 
a pioneer astronomer at Alexandria, Sec Qifti, p. 70; Sarton, I, x56; Smith, 





GRBM, I, 291. Smith, History of Mathematics, 1, 107, n. 6. 644 
Ariston. He was born at Julis in Ceos and became head of the Peripatetic School, 
230 &.C. Sce Qifti, p. 59; Smith, GRBM, I, 310, sect. 3. 613 


Aristotle. He was called A: 
sopher, 384-322 v.c. 

18, 258, 441, 583-84, SOI, 504-607, 609-16, 629, 683, 736, 749-50, 844, 850 

Axistoxenus of Tarentum, He was born 350 B.C. and was a pupil of Aristotle and a 

philosopher known for his music. Sce Sarton, I, 142; Suter, VÍ (1892), 56; 





lis and similar names in Arabic. The grcat philo- 


Smith, CRBM, 1, 344; Smith, History of Mathematics, L, 74. 644. 
Arius ibn Stephanus ibn Vitellius al-Rümi, called al-Rashid. He was interested in 
charms and probably a Byzantine. 728, 733 


‘Arji {al-), “Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn "Uthmán. A grandson of the third caliph, who 
lived at Makkah and wrote love poetry, See Khallikan, I, 267, n, 3; Isbahini, 
Aghaut, Part 1, 153. 243, 328 

Armenius, The Greek name for the father of Zoroaster. See Bidez, Part II, 160 top. 
Compare Zoroaster. 

“Artif (al-) ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Misri. He was called by Flügel "al-Furit" and was a 
poet of secondary importance. » 364 

Asrajini (al). See Rahawiyah, 

Artaxerxes I (Longimanus), King of Persia 465-425 B.C. Sec Firdawsi Shahnama, V, 
281, note. He should not be confused with Bahmän Ardshir. 594, 677 

Artemidorous of Ephesus, Daldianus. He lived at Rome at the time of Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Anrelins and was famous for his book on dreams. See Pauly, 
1, 1790; Smith, GRBM, I, 373, sect. 4. 614. 742 

‘Ariibah (Aba). See al-Husayn ibn Muhammad. 

‘Ariibah (Ibn Abi), Sa'id ibn Mihrin, Abt al-Nadr. A conservative jurist who died 
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773/774. He lived at al-Basrah and was noted for remembering the Hadith. 
See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 254, Zirikli, Part Ill, 135. Compare Yaqiit, Geog., 


IHL, 565. 549 
* Arüdi (al-), Abii Bakr. He composed fifty pages of poetry. 363 
* Arüdi (al), Abii al-Hasan. He was the tutor of al-Radi (caliph 934-940), an author, 
poet, and perhaps also a vizier. Sce Mas'üdi, VIH, 420, 323, 328, 340. 7 


*Axíidi (al-), Abdi Muhammad. He was named Barzakh or Nazrah and lived about 
800, being known for his book on prosody. Sce Waqtit, Irshid, VI (2), 366. 

138, 158 

Arwa. A woman known for her wise sayings. 4X 

*Arzami (al-), Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd Allah, A poet of Hadramawt, who was at 

al-Küfah about 696—772. Sce Zirikli, Part VII, 139. For his descendants, see 

Yaqüt, Geog., I, 639. 7AY 

‘As (Abi al). A son of Umayyah and grandfather of ‘Uthman (caliph 683-685). He 

died an unbeliever at Badr, 624. Sec Hitti, Arabs, p. 189; Durayd, Geneal., p. 78. 


222 
‘Ag (al-} ibn Hisham. A well-known man of carly Islám. See Tabari, Annales, Part I, 
1295, 1339. 64 


‘As (al) ibn Umayyah. Compare above. 

Asad ibn ‘Abd Allih al-Qasri, Abii Mundhir. He was born at Damascus, but lived. 
in Khurasin when his brother Khilid was governor there. He died 738. A 
street in al-Küfah was named for him, Sce Zirikli, Part I, 29x; Balàdhüri, 
Origins, p. 445: Tabari, Annales, Indices. p. 33. 222, 228 

As'ad al-Mnzani. He was a poet of secondary importance, known, for his love of 
Layla and perhaps the uncle of Zuhayr ibn Abi Sulmi, during the late sth 
century. See Qutaybah, Shi‘r, pp. 59, 60 bottom, 61. 719 

Aamm (a), Abit Bakr, An apprentice of Muammar ibn al-Ash'ath, who began 
asa Mu'tazili but was repudiated because of his ideas about the Caliph ‘Ali, He 
was an author, who died 815/816. Sce Baghdidi (Seelyc), pp. 19, 170. 

TS: 76, 220, 358, 391, 414, 41$ 

Asamm (al-) al-Naysibürt, He was Muhammad ibn Ya'giib ibn Yüsuf, Abii al~ 
‘Abbas. He lived 861-958 and was a Persian jurist who followed al-Shafi' 
in his teaching and travelled extensively. Sec Khallikin, 1 607; IV, 396, 397, 

















n. 6; Taghri-Birdi, Part IH, 317-18. $19, $22, 
A‘sar (al-), Dimyanah Ibn al-I n. A bookbinder. 18 
Asbagh (al-) ibn “Abd al- Aziz ibn Salim a sting. He translated the book "Sind 

bádh," probably from Persian into Arabic. 717 


Asbagh (bn Abi), Ahmad ihn Muhammad, Abü ab/Abbis. He was prominent 
during the first quarter of the 10th century, as a secretary and high official, See 
Sabi, Wazurd’, pp. 50, 87, 152. 279 

Asclepiades of Bithynia. Born at Prusse 124 B.C. He was the first important foreign. 
physician in Rome. See Sarton, I, 214; Gordon, p. 629; Smith, GRBM, I, 
381. See also “descendants of Acsculapius.” 394 

dh (Isfandiyadh or Asfandiyar). He was the king who championed Zoro- 
aster ‘as a prophet. See Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, 116-173 Firdawsi, 
Shahnamah, IX, 155 ff Kri 

A‘shi (al). A Quri’nic reader; probably a disciple of Abū Bakr ibu Mujahid, 
during the late oth and early 10th century, 73 
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A'shá. He was uamed Bahilah ‘Amir ibu al-Hürith and was a poet who lived just 
before Islim. See Igbahiáni, Ae, Part IN, $2; XIV, 391 Baghdadi, Khizánat 
al-Adab, p. 130. 345 

A'shá (al-) al-Kabir, Maymiin ibn Qays, Abii Basi A poct who at the cud of his 
life joined the Prophet, dying at al-Yamaimab. See Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 135; 
Isbahani, Aghani, Part VIN, 77. X64, 166, 173, 345 

Ashajj (al-) Aba Sa'id ‘Abd Allih ibn Sa‘id al-Kindi. He came from al-Küfah and 
wrote about the Qur’in. He died 871. Sce Zirikli, Part IV, 222. 76, 263 

"Adam (fbn). He was called al-Kilabi and was an authority for historical traditions 
in the late 8th or carly oth century, at al-Küfah, Flügel calls him Ghannüm. He 
was also called Ibn Ghastana or ‘Ashshim, 240 

*Ashannag iba “Abd Allah. (7) A leader of early Islam. Sce Tabari, Annales, e S 
2324. 2497; (2) al-Dabbi, who wrote some poetry. 

Ashari (al-), Sce Ibrahim ibn Abi Müsá, also Muhanunad ibn Ahmad ibn Yahya Se 
Abū Misa. 

Ash'ari (al-), Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Ismàá5l ibn Abi Bislir of al-Basrah. He was 
born 873/874 and died before middle of the roth century. He renounced the 
Mu'tazilali doctrines and developed the orthodox system of theology. Sec 
Khallikan, I, 227. 433, 450, 451 

Ash'ath (Ibn al-), ‘Abd al-Rabmán ibn Mubammad. He subdued Afghanistan but 
later revolicd against the governor of al-Iraq and. was killed 701/702. Sce 
"Yabari, Annales, Part Il, 1070-77; Mas'üdi, V, 302-303, 339-40, 355-56 

201, 202, 382, $82 

Asb‘ath (Ibn al-) ‘Aziz ibn al-Fadl. An unimportaut scholar who wrote about 
Makkah. 250 

Ash‘ath (al-) ibn Qays, Abii Muhammad. A chief of Kindah, who left Hadramawt 
and took part in Muslim campaigns. He died 661, He was also a poet, Sec 
Isbahini, Aghau?, Part XIV, 6, 39, 142; Zirikli, Part I, 333. 244 

Ashhab iba ‘Abd al-'Aziz ibn Dad, Abi ‘Amr. He lived in Egypt, 762-819, and 
was a Miliki jurist. Sce Taghri-Birdi, H, 75-76; Zirikli, Part 1, 335. 495 

Acte", Muhammad ibn ‘Imran al-Sulami, He was an Arabian poet, patronized by 
the Barmak viziers and Härūn al-Rashid, He died about 811. Sec Isbahini, 
Aghäni, Part XVII, 30; Qutaybah, Shir, p. 562. 356 

Ashja^? (a2, ‘Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Ralbimán of al-Kiifah. became a reliable 
expert for the Hadith, who died at Baghdad 798. Sce Zirikli, Part IV, 349. 

546 

Ashnás, a leading general under al-Mu'tasim, who died 844/845. Sce Khallikin, I, 
600; n. 6; IL, 53; Mas'üdi, VII, 122, 133, 135; VII, 201. 268 

Ashtar (al-), Malik, the general in charge of the army of ‘Ali at the Battle of Siffin, 
657, and later governor of Egypt. Sce Balüdhuri, Origins, pp. 254, 358. 201 

Ashyab (Ibn al-). See Misa ibn al-Ashyab. 

'Asidah (Abi) Ahmad ibn ‘Ubayd (Allah) ibn Näşih, Abü Ja‘far, of al-Küfah. The 
tutor to the sons of al-Mutawakkil (caliph 847-861). He died 886/887. Sec 
Zubaydi, p. 224; Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 144; Khiallikan, IV, 300, n. 4. 

160, 161, 165 
























‘Asin, See Jahdari. 
‘Asin (Abit) al-Aslimi, A poet of secondary importance. 358 
“Agim al-Abwal. A judge at al-Madi'in, who died 760. 94 
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sim ibn Bahdalali, Abii Bakr ibn al-Najüd Bahdalah. A protégé of the Jadhimah 
Tribe who was one of the Seven Readers of the Qur’in. He died at al-Küfah 
745/746. See Khallikàn, H, r. 64-65, 70, 73 
‘Asim. ibn Muhammad al-Antàki, Abii al-Mu'tasim. A roth century poet of North 
Syria, acquainted with the author of “Al-Aghani.” He died 967, Sce Igbaháni, 
Agháni, Part XII, 147, 148. 372 
‘Asim ibn Muhammad al-Katib, Abii “Ali. A secretary who composed poetry. 





370 

‘Asim ibn Thabit, one of the Angir and an carly Islimic poct. See Qutaybah, 
Shi'r, p. 530; Jumahi, p, 520; Marzubüni, p. 271. 721 
‘Asiyah ibn ‘AH al-Sulami, A poet of the middle 8th century. Sec Tabari, Annales, 
Part Ill, 160; Baghdadi, Khizdaat al-Adab, Part il, 237. 359 





‘Askari (a-). Sec al-Hasan ibn ‘Alf ibn Muhammad. 
Aslan ibn Sidrah, one of the Balin (Bawlin) Tribe and onc of the first persons to 










develop Arabic writing. Sec Abbott, North Arabic Script, p. 6. 7 
Asma’, Au Arab girl loved by Sa'd and the subject of poetry. 719 
Asma’ bint ‘Awf. Sce Muraqqish al-Akbar, her poet lover. 719 
Asma’ ibn Khárijah al-Faziri of al-Küfah. A tribal chief who died 686. Sce Mas'üdi, 

V, 337, 332; Isbahini, Aeháni, Tables Alphabétiques, p. 223; Zárikli, Part I, 

299. Jaz 
Asmi'. The sister of Af ibn ‘Isi, the vizier, 282 


Asma'i, al-, ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Qurayb. He was born at al-Basrah 739 and dicd 
there between 828 and 833. He became the great philologist and grammarian 


at the court of Hiriin al-Rashid. See Khallikin, Il, 123. 119, 34548, 368 
Aspasius, a Greek pbilosopher of the late 1st or early and century who wrote com~ 
mentaties on Aristotle's works. Sce Smith, GRBM, 1, 387. 263 


Aswad (al). See CAlqamah ibn Qays, also Abo Mu'awiyah. 

Aswad (Aba al). Sce Du'alf. 

Aswiri (al-), Abii ‘Ali ‘Amr ibn Fáyid. A Mu'tozili theologian of al-Ba: who 
died shortly after 816. Compare ‘Afi al-Aswari. See Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), 
Part i, 388; Jär Allāh, p. 140. 390 

Aswáüri G-A Abi Yiinus Sinsawayh. A Christian who helped to introduce 

jons about predestination into Islam. He probably gave his name to the 

siwirah sect of the Mu'tazilah. See Jar Allih, pp. 26, 140. 381 

‘Ata’ ibu Ahmad al-Madini. He composed some poetry. 364 

"Atà' ibn Maysarah. See Khurdsini. 

“Ata’ iby Yasir (Yassir). A protégé of the Prophet’s wife Maymiinah and an anthority 
on the Idadith. He died about 713 62, 81 

*Atà' al-Sulami (Sulaymi) of al-Bagral c was a man known for piety and asceticism, 
He died in 739. Compare ‘At? ibn Abi Rabah, S äni, Part 1, 34. Sce 
also Hajar, Lísin al-Mixdn, Part IV, 173. 456 

*Atühiyah (Abii al- j, Abū Ishaq ismá'l ibn al-Qasim. A man of al-Kitfah, who 
became a famous poet at Baghdad duting the reigns of al-Mahdi and al-Rashid, 
living about 748-828. Sec Isbabani, Aghdu?, Part HI, 126; Khallikün, I, 202. 

1$1, 206, 315, 321. 325, 352, 355, 721 

*Atawi (al), Abit ‘Abd al-Rabmán Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rakmin ibn ‘Atiyah. 
He was a secretary, theologian, and poet, who went to Samarra at the time of al- 
Mu'tasim (caliph 833-842), See "Tabu, Annales, Part I, 687; Isbahani, 
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Agháni, Part XX, $8. For the sect of al-‘Atawiyah, ser Baghdidi (Seelye), p. 88; 
Shahrastani (Haarbrücker), Part Y, 138. 368, 449 


Athram (al). See Amad ibn Muhammad ibu Hini. 
Athram (al), Aba al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Mnghirah. An apprentice or disciple of al. 
Agma'i, who lived at Baghdad and died between 844 and 846. Sce Khallikin, 
» It, 568, n. 3; Zirikli, Part V, 175. 122, 123, TOO, 191, 244. 
‘Atikah. A pre of al-Mahdi who became the wife of al-Afu'ollá ibn Ayyüb, 
probably at the end of the 8th century. 156 
‘Atq (Ibn Abi). A poet and patron of singing in the late 7th and early 8th century, 
See Igbaháni, Aghánz, Part I, 20, 41, 43, 44; TV, 48; Xf, 38; XVI, 19; Tha‘lab, 
Majalis, p. 2 222, 324, 
“‘Attab (Ibn), Rab. He was called Abū ‘Attib by Flügel and was a scholar who 
answered questions abont things obscure. 208 
‘Auabi (al-), Kulthiim ibn ‘Amr, Abü ‘Amr. A sccretary, skilled penman, poet, and 
scholar from, Syria, accused of heresy. He fled to al-Yaman and later joined 
‘Tahir ibn al-Husayn. He died 835. © Khallikan, Hl, 99; Isbahini, Aghani, 
Part XII, 2-10; Shahrastiri (Haarbrücker), Part I, 160; Vaqit, Irshád, VI (6), 
212. 18, 20, 228, 265, 275, 32%, 360, 389, 391, 724, 741 
“Attar (Ibn al). A man who composed popular stories, probably in the late oth or 
early 10th century, 724 
Autolycus of Pitane, An astronomer and mathematician, living abon 300 8.0. Sce 
Sarton, X, 141; OH, p. 73; Steinschneider, ZDMG, L (1896), 337; Smith, 






















GRBM, I, 447. 640 
‘Awidhil (Ibn Abt al-). A secretary of secondary importance, probably of the xoth 
century. 300, 377 


*Awünah (Abii) al-Waddab ibn Khalid. A traditionalist and Quri’nic reader who 
died at al-Basrah 792, See Zirikti, Part IX, 133. 

‘Awanah ibn al-Hakam ibn ‘Iyad, Abii al-Elakam. He was a scholar of al-Küfah, 
who died between 764 and 774. See Yaqit, Irshid, VI (6), 93; Tabari, Annales, 
Indices, p. 428, for references. 107 

Atwar (alẹ Hajiaj ibn Muhammad. A scholar of the Qur'ün and Hadith, who died 
about 821. Sce Yáqüt, Geog., Il, 149. 8r 

‘Awf ibn Muballim, Abū al-Minbal al-Khuzi‘l. He was a poet atrached tò Thir ibn 
al-LJusayn, governor of Khuriisin, and his son. He died 835. See lgbaháni, 
Agháni, Part XI, $; XVIII, 191; Yáqüt, Geog., IE, 230; 1V, 333, 709; Khallikan, 
ll, 54, n. xo. 363 

“Awja’ (Ibn Abi al-) al-Salami. He was a theologian influenced by Manichaean ideas 
and belief in a form of transmigration. His name may have been al-Nu'mán. 
Scc Baghdadi (Halkin), p. 224. 804. 

‘Awn (Abit) Abmad ibn al-Najm ibn HilaL A secretary, theologian, aud poct, who 
was probably at Baghdad during the first half of the oth century. Sce Khallikàn, 
1, 436. For his son, see Ibrahim ibn Abi ‘Awn. 323, 409 

‘Awwimi (al-), Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn Ibrahim. A judge and grammarian; a 
friend of the author of "Al-Fihrist" He died soon after 961. See Yaqit, 
Irshad, V1 (6), 269. 187 

‘Awwidi Di A roth century scholar of al-Basrah, interested in science. Flügel 
gives the name as al-"Üqi, from al-*Üq near al-Bagrah, whereas MS 1934 has 
al“Awwaqi from a tribe in that locality. See Yaqiit, Geog., II, 746, 747. 633 
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Awza', al, Abii ‘Amr ‘Abd al-alimán ibn ‘Amr. He was born at Da'labakk, 747, 
and died at Bayrüt 774-776. He was the founder of a legal system in early 


Islim. Sce Khallikün, H, 84. 99, 456, 550, 579 
A'yan (Ibn). A secretary, probably not to be confused with the general Harthamah 
ibn A'yan. 294 


A'yan ibn Zar (Sunbus). He was probably a parish priest in che Byzantine 
territory, who was enslaved and emancipated. For his sons, who were Shi'i 
scholars, sec ‘Abd al-Malik, ‘Abd al-Rahmin, Bukayr, Hutnrán and Zurfirah. Sec 





"ps, p. 147, sect. 295 and bottom. 537 
Aybak (Ibn), Khalil Salah al-Din al-Safadi. He was a leading historian who died at 
Damascus 1363. See ZirikHi, Part ll, 364. xxi 


‘Ayni’ (Abii al) Muhammad ibn al-Qasim. A blind poet famous for satire. He 
lived at Baghdád but died at al-Bagrah 895/896. See Mas'üdi, VUL, 120-25; 


Khallikan, Ill, 56. 115, 120, 266, 269, 2773, 386 
‘Ayyash (Ibn). He wrote on the Qur’in. Compare his name with the name which 
follows. ar 


“Ayyashi (al-) Abii al-Nadr Muhammad ibn Mas'üd iba Muhammad ibn ‘Ayyash 
of Samarqand. He was a member of the Imümiyah, probably in the oth century. 
See TUS, p. 317, sect. 290 and footnotes. 81, 482-87 

Ayyüb. A scholar who translated the astronomical tables of Prolemy and other 
works for Khälid ibn Yahyâ ibn Barmak, in the fate 8th or early oth century. 


$87 

Ayyüb ibn al-Qisim al-Raqqi. He translated the “Isagoge” and other books from 
Syriac into Arabic. 588 
Ayyüb ibn Tamim, A Quri'nic reader according to the method of Yahya ibn al- 
Hirith. 66 
Ayyüb al-Rubiwi al-Abrash, Job of Edessa. He was a scholar who translated 
scientific books. See Sarton, I, 574. 587 


Ayyüb al-Sakhtiyini (Sikhtiyani), Aba Bakr ibn al-Tamimah, Kaysin, He moved 
to al-Basrah selling dyed leather (sakhtiyah). He became a learned ascetic who 
died 748/749. See Khallikan, Il, 588, n. 6; Qutaybab, Ma‘arif, p. 238; ‘Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Ali al-Sarraj, XXII (1914), 322. 456 

*Azüqir (Ibn Abi al-). See Shahnagháni. 














Azdi (ale), Abū ‘Abd Alb, He wrote a book about allegorical and metaphysical 
subjects, 377 
Azdi (al-), Abii al-Qüsim ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad. An unimportant grammarian 
of al-Basrah, probably of the roth century. 185 


Azhar (Abū al). A poet and grandson of a famous poet, al-Fadl ibn Qudámah, 
who lived near al-Küfah in the late 7th and carly 8th century, See Qutaybah, 
Shi'r, p. 381, 1, 16, for the grandfather. 347 

Azhar (Ibn. Abi al-), Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Mazid. He came from 
Busanj, near Timidh on the Oxus, and was a grammarian and historical tradi- 
tionalist during the last half of the oth and first part of the roth century. He 


probably died at Baghdad. 323-24 
Azhar (Ibn al), Ja‘far ibn Abi Muhammad. He lived about 815-893 and was an. 
authority on historical tradition. sec Mas'üdi, VII, 379. 248 


‘Aziz (al), See Nizár, the sth Fatimid caliph. 
Azraq DEA, "Uthmán ibn ‘Amr. He was one of the ruling family of Ghassin at the 
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time of the Prophet and a descendant of the king of Ma'rib. Sce Mas'üdi, HI, 
378-91 for the king. Be 
Azraqi (al) Muhammad ibn “Abd Allih. He was an anthority on the history and 
geography of Makkah. He died about 865. Compare Zirikli, Part VII, 93 top, 
andn. 2. See also “ALA * Enc. Islam, 1, 542. 245 
‘Azzah bint Jamil. An Arab girl; for her poet lover, seo Küuthayyir. 719 
“Azzat al-Mayli’, A famous singer of the Hijiz, who dicd about 733. Sce Isbahini, 
Aghani, Part XVI, 13; Zirikli, Part V, 23; Kahhila, Ažur al-Nic@’, Part ID, 
275. 309, 324 











Bab He was taken prisoner by ‘Abd al-Rabmin ibn Samurah when he invaded 
Kabul. He was the grandfather of ‘Amr ibn ‘Ubayd. 38s 
Babak (Pápak) al-Hasan ibn ‘Abd Allth al-Khurrami. The famous leader of the 
revolt in Ádharbayjón, who was executed by al-Mirtasit 838, Sce Nizim al- 
Mulk, p. 2925 Mas'üdi, VH, 123-32; Tabari, Annales, Part HI, 1015, 1171 f£, 
1186 f, 1301 fC; “Babek,” Enc, Idam, l 547; Browne, Literary History of 
Persia, 1, 323; Wright, Muslim World, XXXVHI, No. 1 (January 1948), 43-593 
No. 2 (April 1948), 124-31. 469. &I8-22 
Babak ibn Bahrüm. A disciple of one of the heretical leaders of the Sábians of 
Southern ‘Ira Í 812 
Babawayh (Ibn). Sec ‘All ibn al-Husayn ibn Misa. 
Babbah the Indian. He developed a system of incantations for India. 733 
Babbagbi' (al-), Abū al-Faraj ‘Abd al-Wabid (Wabid) ibn Nagr al-Makhzümi al- 
Shami. He was called “The Parrot” and was a secretary and poet from Nisibin, 
who served Sayf al-Dawlah and went from al-Mawsil to Baghdid, where he died 
1907/1008, See Khalli U, 147; Tha'álibi, Part I, 173; TE, 4s, 158. 373, 378 
Badawi (ab). See Margus the Jacobite. KEN i 
Badhinjinah, Muhammad ibn Ali al-Kätib. A secretary aud poet from al-Basrah, 
who was with the army 865/866. See Tabari, Annales, Part HI, 1557. 369 
Badihi (al-), Abii al-Hasan Ahmad (Ali) ibn Muhammad. e was a man of letters 
and court companion, who died in Egypt 990. Si kli, Part V, 143. — 372 
Badr, Ghulim. al-Mu'tadid, Abū al-Najm al-Mu'tadidi. He was a young favorite 
of the caliph, who became governor of Fars about 900, See Qifü, p 77; 
Mas'üdi, VIH, 144, 170; Tabari, Annales, Part HI, 2154-61. ù 328, 627 
Bidriighiighiya. He wrote about the extraction of water, Qifti, p. 100, says that he 
was Indian or Greek, The name suggests Peter Georgius. Nallino, ‘fim al- 
Falak, p. 61, suggests the name is a book title, “Hydragogia.” 643 
Baghawi (al-). See ‘Abd Allāh ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. : 
Baghawi (al), Abū ab'Abbas, He was a man who joined in discussions with the 
Christians at Baghdad, probably in the late 9th or carly roth century. For his 
town, Bagh or Baghshür in Khurisin, sce Yagiit, Geog., l, 694. 448-40 
Dach) (Ibn Abi al-}. The name means the Son of the Father of the Mule. Four 
members of the family were prominent: (1) Abū al-Husayn Muhammad ibn 
(2) His brother Abit al-Hasan Ahmad ibn Yahyi, both leading 
P ans at the time of Ibn al-Furdt (855-924). Sce Miskawayh, IV (1), 23-24. 
(2), 46 (42), 93 (84); "Tanükhi, p. 183, (3) Aba al-Husayn Ahmad ibn Mubam~ 
mad ibn Yahya. (4) Abū al-Efusayn Muhammad ibn Abmad, who was active 
in Persia, See Sabi, pp. 51, 84, 124, 201-99, 304, 367, 382. 370 
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Bah, Muhammad ibn Ghalib ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ghilib al-lsbahini. He was Abū 
‘Abd Allih, a poet and scholar, and chief of the secretariat of Al-Muktafi (caliph. 
902-908), but executed soon afterwards. He was called “Bak” because of a 
vi see Mas'üdi, VIH, 215 üt, Geog., T, 891. 49, 299, 369, 378 

Bahdali (al-} ‘Amie ibn ‘Amir, Aba al-Khattib. He was a poot and scholar, probably 
of the middle 8th century. See Flügel, Gram. Schulen, p, 50; Qutaybah, "Uer, 
Part X, 68. 102, 362 

Bahili (al), Abū al-Hosayn Mahammad ibn Muhammad. He was a pupil of al- 
Askari, who died 933. Sec Khallikón, ll, 655; TI, 307, n. 8; Flügel, Gram. 
Schulen, p. 211. 18I 

(al-), Abii ‘Umar Muhammad ibn ‘Umar. He was a judge and theologian 
of akBagrah during the late oth and carly roth century. See Hajar, Lisän al- 
Mizán, Part V, 320. 178, 181, 428 

Bahir al-Rahib (the Monk). He was Ba'hiri, who lived in a monastery of the Syrian 
Hawrün and was said to have given information to Abit Talib and the young 
Muhammad. Sce "Däin," Enc. Islam, 1, $76. 42 

Bahrüm. The name of kings of Persia; the First, 271—275, Second, 275-282, Third, 
283. Sce Sykes, 1, 438-41; Firdawsi, Shalmana, Vl, 307-14. 

714, 716, 775, 794, 802 

Bahrám Chübin Vl. He is also called Cobin, King of Persia, 590-596. Sce Sykes, X, 
518; Fixdawsi, Shalitania, IX, 170-73 for references. 716,737 

Bahram Gür, King of Persia, 420-439. See Sykes, 1, 466; Firdawsi, Shahnama, IX, 
221, for references, 211,737 

Bahrám ibn Mardin Shih. A priest of Nisabür, who translated Persian works into 
Arabic, See Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, 205; IIäjj Khalifah, 1V, 14, 
has Marwan Shih. 580 

Bahriz (fbn) ‘Abd Vasü, Abii Sa'id. He was the abbot of a monastery during the 
late 10th century. See Wright, Short History, p. 234. 46, $99 

Bahshal Aslam ibn Sahl al-WA, He was surnamed Abi al-Hasan and wrote a 
history of See Hajj Khalifah, H, 156; index No. 1775; Taghri-Birdi, 
Part IH, 158; ismi'il, p.206. Yaqitt, Geog., Il, 5,1. xo; 173, L 2; 814, l 14. 

377 

Bakhtari (Aba al-) Wahb ibn Wahb. A jurist appointed by al-Rashid as judge at 
Baghdid and later in charge of the judiciary and finances at al-Madinah. His 
mother married Jafar ibn Muhammad al-Sadiq, the Sixth Shit Imim. See 
Khallikin, iil, 673. 219 

Bakhtishi ibn Jibril ibu Bakhüshü' Abd Jibril ‘the famous Nestorian physician, 
who served the ‘Abbasid caliphs from the time of al-Rashid to that of al- 
Mutawakkil, See Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 138; Qifti, p. 102; Gregorius, pp. 131, 143; 
Leclerc, 1, 102. 697 

Bakkár ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn Musa‘b, a judge at al-Madinah during the reign of al- 
Rashid (786-809). He was opposed to the family of ‘Ali, Sce Tabari, Annales, 
Part HI, 616-20. 219 

Bakkar ibn Ahmad ibn Bakkar. He was Abii ‘isi, a reader of the Qur’in and anthor 
at Baghdad, who died 963. 84 

Bakkir ibn Rabih. A poet who wrote on clegy when the Caliph al-Mahdi died, 
785. See Tabari, Annales, Part IIL, 526, 244 

Bakr (Abii). The first caliph, 632-34, called al-Sadiq. AT. 224, 393, 452, 486 
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Bakr (Abii). See Durayd, also Razi. 

Bakr (Abii) Abmad ibn Nage. A transcriber of the Qur'an during the last half of 
the voth century. 12 

Bakr (Abi) al- "leën. A Mu'tazili scholar of secondary importance who lived 
in the late oth and early roth century, 427 

Bakr (Abii) ibu “Abd Allih ibn Abi Uways. A jurist who studied law as a pupil of 
Malik. Sec “Mâlik ibn Anas,” Ene. Islan, IH, 208. 495 

Bakr (Abi) ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. A d ceudant of the second caliph, who quoted a 
letter written by Malik ibn Anas to al-Rashid. 494 

Bakr (Abii) ibn Abi Shaybah of al-Küfah, He was an authority for che Qur'an and 
Lladith and famous for his memory, He died before the middle of the oth 
century, See Mas‘iidi, VII, 211; Yaqiit, Geog., index for date and references. 


76 











Bakr (Abi) ibn Abi lj. See Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Abi al-Thalj. 
Bakr (Abii) ibn Ayyäsh. He was called Muhammad, Sha'bah, and Salim, and was 
a reader of the Qur’in of al-Kiifah. He died 808. Soe Zubaydi, Tabaqit, p. 14, 


note, 65, 80 
Bakr (Abi) ibn al-Ikhsbid, See Ikhishid, 
Bakr (Abii) ibn Mujahid. See Mujahid. 
Bakr (Abii) ibu Dän. A high official under al-Rài (caliph 934-946). Sec Sabi, 





Wuzurd’, p. 360. 319 
Bakr, Abii, ibn al-Warrig. He wrote about the obscure in the Qur“in. Abū Bakr 
al-Warrigq is mentioned and may be an error, meant for this name. 77 


Bakr, Abū, al-Qaffal. He was Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Ismat al-Shashi, a Sháfr't 
Jurist, who died 947/948, known especially in the Trans-Oxus region. See 
Shirazi, p. 91; Part H {Husayni}, p.27; Nawawi, p. 772; Khallikän, H, 605. 

$27 

Bakr ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz ibn Abi Dulaf. He was a poct, secretary, and government 
official, who died in Tabaristin 898/899. See Mas'üdi, VIII, 105, 210; Tabari, 
Anales, Part HI, 2155; Taghri-Birdi, Part IH, 113. 300, 370 

Bakr ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhāb, He lived in the last half of the oth century at al-Madinah 
and passed on a tradition about the Quran. 49 

Bakr ibn al-Fayd ibn ‘Abd al-Hanid al-Tamimi, He probably came from al-Basrah, 
He was noted for his literary style. 295 

Bakr ibn al-Nattih, Abii Wail. A tribal poet, who served as an officer under al- 
Maniin, until he died about Sot, Scc Igbahüni, AAghüni, Part XVIL roi: 






Khallikan, IV, 231, n. 1. 321, 360 
Bakr ibn Surad. "The secretary of the general, Yazid ibn Mazyad, last part of the 
8th century. Sec Yazid ibn Mazyad. 297 





Bakr ibn ukht ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn d. He was the founder of the heretical 
Bakriyah sect. See Baghdidi {Seelye}, pp. 38, 41; Baghdadi (Halkin), pp. 15- 
16, 169, 225. As 
Bakri (ak). A genealogist and Christian scholar of the early period of Islim. See 
Qutaybah Ma'árif, p. 265; Yaqüt, Geog., HI, Ed 193 
Bakri (al-}, Abii al-Fadl Muhammad ibn Abi C . A grammarian of secondary 
importance who probably lived in the roth cant, See Flügol, Grant, Schulen, 
p. 236. 187 
Bakiis (Ibn). See Ibrahim ibn Bakes, 
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Balädhuri (al), Abū Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn Jabix. A scholar of Baghdad, who 
became a famous historian, He died 892. See Hitti, Arabs, p. 388; Baladhuri, 
p. 6 247, 368, $89 
Balawi (al-) ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad. His name may be perhaps better spelled 
Ballawi, from the Bali T See Durayd, Geneal., p. 322; Qutaybah, 
Ma'árif, p. 51, Lag He was a Shi'i preacher, author, and jurist. See Tisi, p. 
194, sect. 419. 480 
Balkhi (4), Abi al-Qüsim ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad. He was the chief of the Ka'bi 
group of the Mu'tazilah. He lived at Baghdad but died in Balkh, about 930. 

See Baghdidi (Khatib), Part IX, 384; Murtagi, p. 88; Zirikli, Part IV, 189. 
76, 425, 426-29, 433. 435) 705 
Balkhi (Abii al-Tayyib). A Mu'tazili scholar of secondary importance, who probably 









lived until the roth century. 429 
Balkii (Al-) Abü Yahya. He was a jurist who wrote about the loaning of female 
slaves during the roth century. 568 


Balkhi (al), Abii Zayd, Ahmad ibn Sahl. He learned from al-Kindi and became a 
scholar of philosophy and geography under the patronage of the ruler of Balkh. 

He died 934. See Sarton, T, 631; Yāqüt, Irshad, VI (1), x41. 
77, 78, 83, 114, 138, 302, 303, 381, 384, 385, 411, 419, 603, 817, 824. 
Balkhi (al-), ‘Ali ib: Shahid. A roaming scholar, perhaps the person with whom. 
al-Razi studied philosophy. See Usaybi‘ah, index, and also Part 1, 311, top, 
319, bottom, 320,1. 10. Compare with. Skakīd ibn al-Flusayn, who was probably 
his father or a relative. 702 
Balkhi @l-), Muhammad ibn al-Fadl ibn al-‘Abbās, Abii ‘Abd Allah. He was a 
Süfischolar from Balkh, who was well known in Khurisan. He died at Sarmar- 
qand 931. Scc Taghri-Birdi, Part IH, 231, 1. 10; Zirikli, Part VII, 221. $ 
Banah (Ibn) ‘Amr ibn Muhanunad ibn Sulaymān ibn Rashid. The son of a gover 
ment official, but named for his mother. He was a musician, poct, and favorite 
of al-Mutawakkil, He died about 891. Sce Isbahini, Aghani, Part XIV, 52; 














Sarakhst, p. 97; Khallikán, Il, 414. 317318 
Bandaniji (al-), al-'Imád ibn Kamil. A legal authority from the mountaius of Persian 
rig. See Yaqiit, Geog., L 745. 171, 377 





Bandaniji (al), al-Yamán ibn Abi ab-Yamán, Abi Bishr. He was born in Persia 
815/816, went to Baghdad, and died 897. He was a poet, scholar, and author. 

See Suyüri, Bughyat, p. 420; Y&qàt, Irshad, VI (7), 304; Yáqüt, Geog., 1, 446. 

180 

Bünüjah (Bánüqah, Bünükah). The daughter of al-Mahdi (caliph 775785). See 
Quraybah, Ma‘arif, p, 193; Isbahani, Aghāni, Part XXI, 120. TM 
‘Baqil al-Hindi, An Indian who wrote about snakes. Usaybi'ah, Part IL, 186, b 2, 
gives this name, whereas Flügel has Nå 743 
Bagir (al-) Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn ‘AN ibn al-LTusayn ibn "AR. He was the fifth 
Shi lr , who lived at al-Madinah 676-741 and was noted for his learning. 
















See Hitti, Arabs, p. 442; Khalltkin, ll, 579. 15, 444, 537 
Barbar al-Jarmi. A 10th century scholar to whom a disciple of al- Tabari addressed a 
letter.. The Tonk MS gives Jani clearly. 565 


Barbari (al-). See Ishag ibn Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd Allih. 
Bardawayh. A grammarian of secondary importance who probably lived during the 
roth century. 189 
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Bardawayh, Abii Ja'far Ahmad ibn Ya'qüb ibn Yüsuf. A grammarian from Ishahan, 
who died 965. Sce Suyüri, Buphyat, p. 175; Wagiit, Irshád, VI (2), 136. The 
name may be Barzawayh. 189 

Bardesanes. See Daygán. 

Bardha“ (al-). Sce Ahmed ibn al-Husayn, also Mahammad ibn ‘Abd Allah, 

Berdha'? GA, Abü al-Hasan ibn ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmán. He came from 
Adharbayjin to Baghdad, where hic was known as a Mu'tazili scholar, 


424, $00 
Barjali (al-}, al-Hasan ibn Ja‘far. A scholar of literature and the Qur'in of secondary 
importance. The name may be al-Burjuli, 83 





Barmak Family. Sec Hitti, Arabs, pp. 294-96. 
104, 264, 265, 658, 804, 827, 854, 856 
Barmaki (a). The secretary of an officer in the government of Mu'izz al-Dawlah 
(915-967) who wrote poetry and jests. For the officer, see Abū Jafar ibn 


‘Abbiasah. 337 
Barnhádan (Ibn al). He took part in the fimeral service of Naftuwayh, 935. ‘The 
vane may not be properly spelled as the texts are not clear. 179 


Bargi (al-). See Muhammad ibn Khalid. 

Barzah (Abi). Sec al-Fadf ibn Muhammad., 

Bashsliir (bn), Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Sulaymiin, "The secretary of the vizier 
Abii “Abd Allih al-Kiifi, in the late roth century. Sce Sabi, Wuzuri’, p. 386; 
Yiqiit, Geog., 1, 372, 844. 298 

Bashshár ibn Burd, Abū al-Mu'üdh. A blind poet of al-Basrah, who went to Bagh- 
did and was put to death when about ninety, 783/784. He was called “al 
Mura'ath.” Sec Khallikan, I, 254; Ishahini, Aghan?, Part III, 19. 

289, 314-15, 322, 352, 383, 804 

Basil (Basil). (1) A bishop who translated scientific works. (2) A translator of scien- 
tific books under the patronage of Tahir ibn Husayn, the governor of Khurisin, 
820. Scc Qifti, p. 39, 1. 7; Usaybitah, Part L 204. 587, 588, 603 

Bagit (Abii al-). A poet li at the end of the 8th century. Hé was probably the 
father of Abi ‘Ali al-Bastr. Sec Isbahani, Aghani, Part V, 110; XVIL 38. 












361 

Basir (al-) Abii ‘Ali, A poct living at the time of al-Mu‘tazz (caliph, 866-869). Sce 
Mas'üdi, VII, 328, 346, 378. 269, 273, 414, 367, 378 

Basri (AL). See al-Husayn, ibn "AP ibn Ibrahim. 

Bassim (Ibn), ‘AR ibn Muhammad ibn Nage ibn Mansiir. A satirical poet of Bagh- 
did, who was appointed director of posts and intelligence in Syria by ale 
Mu'tadid. He died 914-916. Sec Khallikau, I, 301; Mas'üdi, VIII, 208, 256, 
267, 271; Yàqut, Irshád, VI (3), 318. 328, 360 

Batb (Ibn). A mau for whom an Egyptian wrote a book about slaves. 744 

Batrig (al-). See Abiyün al-Batriq. 

Battiq (al-) Abii Yahya ibn al-Batriq.. He was employed by al-Mansiir to translate 
foreign scientific works. He died about 8oo. Sec Qifti, p. 242, L 10; Sarton, 
F, 537; D Khalifah, III, 97; Suter, X (1900), 4. $86, 650, 743 

Batriq (Ibn al-) Abii Zakariya’ Yahya. He worked with al-Hasan ibn Salil traustating 
Greck books on science, in the first half of the oth century. He was also called 
Yubannü. Sec Qifti, p. 131, l. o Usaybitah, Part I, 205; O'Leary, Creek 
Science, p. 159, T14jj Khalifa, HI, 95. 584, $86, $93, 603, 605, 685, 690 
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Battäni {al-), Muhammad ibn Jabir ibn Sinán, Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Ragqi. He was a 
Sabian astrologer from Harrin, who compiled important tables. He died 929/ 
930, He was called Albatenius in Europe. Sce Qifti, p. 280; Khallikán, I, 
317; Sarton, J, 602; Smith, History of Mathematics, L, 175. 640 
Baydhaq (al-), Muhammad. He is called by Flügel al-Muhallabi and was a poet at 
the time of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809). Sec Igbahüni, Aghdni, Part XH, 20; 





XVIII, 116, 364 
Baydün al-Khadim. A oth century poet attached to the palace. See Tabari, Annales, 
Pact HI, 1474, 1475. 362 


Bayhas (Abii) Haysim ibn Jübir. Founder of the heretical Bayhasiyah sect. See 
Shahrastáni (Haarbriicker), Part I, 139; “Aba Baihas,” Duc, Islan, I, 80; 
Baghdidi (Scelye), pi 110. 452 

Bayhas, Na'àmh. He was one of the Fizirah branch of the Dubyán Tribe and 
was remembered for becoming foolish when his six brothers were killed. Sce 
Qutaybali, Ma'ärif, p. 40; Durayd, Gencal., p. 227; Yaqiit, Geog., Y, 118, 714. 

208 











Bazanti (al-). See Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn. Abi Nasr. 

Bäzyär (Ibn al-}, Ahmad ibn Nasr ibu al-Husayn, Abii ‘Ali, He was descended from 
the falconer (Bázyár or Báziyàr) of al-Mu‘tadid, He was a companion of Sayf 
al-Dawlah in the middle of the totli century, Scc Miskawayh, IV (1), 86 (77), 
102-103 (902-93), 257 (229); Yáqüt, Ceeg.. IIl, 760; Sabi, Wuzurā’, pp. 46, 47. 

288 

fir (Ibn al-) Mahammad iba ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar. He was a pupil of Habash 
and became a well-known 9th century astronomer. See Qifii, p. 286; Suter, 

VI (1892), 30, 64; X (1900), 16. 654, 657. 

Bazzaz, al-. See Hafs ibn Sulaymin. 

Benjamin Nahawandi, A Jewish scholar in Persia during the late 8th and early oth 
century. See Sarton, I, 550. 630 

Bihiftid ibn Mahfarwadin. A Zoroastrian leader who organized a new sect in the 
Naysabiir region of Persia, during the middle 8th century. See Birüni, Chrono- 
logie Orieatalischer, p. 210,1. 10; Shahrastáni (Maarbriicker), Part I, 283; Bagh- 
didi (Malkin) pp. 220-21; "Bih'afüid," Enc. Islam, 1, 7716. 822 

Bilal (Ibn). Sce ‘AN ibn Bi 

Bilal ibn Abi Burdah al-Ash'ari, Abū Misi, He was a judge and governor of al- 
Bagrah. His father died 721/722; for his grandfather, sce Abii Miisi, al-Ash ‘ari, 
See Qutaybah, Ma'irif, pp. 136, 203; Yáqüt, Geog., I, 174, 646; Zirikli, Part 
1, 49. 258, 274, 275 

Bilal ibn Jarir, Abū Zafir, A son of the great poet Jarir. He lived before and after 
700, being buried at Rijlati. He was also a poet, Sce Isbahini, Aghdn?, Part IX, 
37; bottom; Qutaybah, Shir, p. 284; Yäqüt, Geog., Il, 755, L. 15. 348 

Bilal al-Kharijf. A rebel of minor importance during the early Islamic period. — 201 

Bilgis. The famous queen of Arabia, known as the Queen of Sheba. Sec “Bilkis,” 
Enc. Islam, 1, 270; Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 576-84; Yäqūr, Geog., I, p. 596, L 
17; TH, 224, 1.12; 822,15. 852 

Bishr (Abü). See Alunad ibn Tbraltini ibu Ahmad al-‘Ammi; also Matti ibn Yünus. 

Bishr (Ibn Abi), See Ashari. 

Bishr ibn Abi Bisharah. He was noted for his literary style and was probably a 
government secretary. 275 
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Bishr ibn Abi Khüzim. He was called Bishr ibn Häzim by the Beatty MS. He was 
a tribal poet during the second half of the 6th century, Sce Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 
145; hybahini, Aghani, Part XVI, 98; Asma‘, Fulilat al-Shu'ari, p. 27. 346 
Bishr ibn Ghiyäth, Sce Marist. 
Bishr ibn al- th, Abū Nasr. He was born in Persia about 767, became an ascetic, 
was called al-Hafi, and died at Baghdid 841/842. Sec Khallikin, I, 257; ‘Appir, 
p. 97; ‘AH ibn ‘Uthmān, XVII (1012), p. 105. 456 
Bishr ibn Khalid. A oth century Mu'tazili theologian. See Murtada, p. 42, 429 
Bishr ibn Marwan. A well-known poct. See Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 343; Jumabi, p. 
429; Isbaháni, Aghini, Part XVHL 129, L 14. 722 
Bishr ibn Marwan ibn al-Hakam, the ninth son of Marwan (caliph 683-685). He was 
the weak governor of al-‘Trdg, who died at al-Basrah 604, See Mas'ndi, V, 208, 
254, 266, 343. 222, 720, 722 
Bishr ibn Mu'idh al-/Ugdi, An authority for the Hadith, who taught al-Tabari in 
the middle of the oth century. Sec ‘Tabari, Aanales, Part I, 23 bottom; = 
"Tabari, Tafsir, I, 207, sect. 352. 
Bishr ibn al-Mughirah. He was a poet; for his brother, see al-Muballab iba an 
Sufrah. Sec also Tammam, Ruckert, p. 78. 721 
Bishr ibn al-Mu‘tamir, Abii Sahl. A Mu'tazili theologian and poet, who died $25/ 
826. Sec Shahrastini (Maarbriicker), Part I, 65; Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 162; 
Mas'üdi, VI, 373. 83, 357, 390, 301, 303-95, 429, 717 
Bishr ibn al-Walid al Kindi, Abū al-Walid. He was appointed judge at Baghdad, 
823, but was persecuted by al-Mu'tasim for refusing to declare the Qur'án 
created. He died 852/853. Sec Khallikin, IV, 285, n. 5; Wafa’, Part I, 166; 
‘Tabari, Annales, Part IH, 1067, 1124, 1226, 1130, 11323 Mas'üdi, VII, 288. 











394. 503 
Bishr ibn Yahya ibn ‘Ali, Abii Diya al-Nagibi. A poet and man of Nasibin, probably 
in the late oth century. 327 


Biwarasp. A legendary hero of Persia, called in the Beatty MS Biwürasb. The name 
means biwar (10,000) and asb (horse). The father's name was Mardisbnt. 
"Al-Fibrist" gives Wandásab. See Fixdawsi, Shahnama, Í, 135. 22 

Bryson (Brusón). He was a scholar and author of the Christian cra, who wrote a 
well-known book on household management. Sec Plessner, pp. 3-0, 144; 


Pauly, Part I, (2), 2508. 630, 739 
Bühàsh ibn al-tasan, Abii al-Qàsim. He was called Biinash in the Tonk MS and was 
a Shi'i scholar, who was a friend of the author of "Alfa," 492-93 


Buddha, The Indian holy man, called in Arabic al-Budd, about 560—480 B.C. 

124, 717, 824, 831-32 

Buhlül (Umm al). Sce Qaribah. 

Buhbturi (al-) al-Walid ibn ‘Ubayd Alláh ibn Yahya, Abi "Ubádah, 820-897. He 
was a famons Syrian poet at the court of al-Mutawakkil and editor of an 
anthology (Eíamüsah). See Yàgüt, bald, VI (7), 226; Khallikán, HI, 657; 
Isbabáni, Aghan?, Part XVII, 167. 320, 321, 327, 331732. 340, 365, 374 

Bukayr ibn A'yan, Abii Jahm, The son. of an enfranchised slave, who became a 
Shi'i scholar in the middle of the 8th century. For his brother, sce Zurdrah. 
See also Hajar, Lisän al-Mizdn, Part Il, 61; Tiisi, p. 141 bottom, and 142 top. 


536, 537 
Bukhàári (al), Muhammad ibn Isna'l ibn Mughiral, Abü ‘Abd Allah. He lived 
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810-870 aud was the greatest compiler of the EIadith and author of Al-Salih. 
See Khallikin, II, 594. 55$ 
Bukht-Nagar. ‘The Arabic name for both Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonassar, the 
Babylonian kings. Sce “Bukht-Nagar,” Enc. Islam, I, 784; Athir, Part I, 182 & 


644 
Bundir iba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah. A leading scholar of the Imamiyah group of 
the Shi'ah and one of their jurists. See Tisi, p. 70, sect. 135. 543 


Dën (al). He was an alchemist, probably of the roth century. "The name must 
come from al-Bawan in Afghanistin or al-Biinah in North Africa. Por the 


town, see Yáqüt, Geog., L 764. 85o 
Dog (al). At first he was called al-Husayn and later ‘Abd al-Samad. He was a 
maker of astrolabes, in the late roth century. 672 


Burghüth. He was Muhammad ibn ‘Isä, the founder of a heretical sect. He probably 
lived in the late 8th or carly oth century. See Murtadi, p. 46; Baghdadi 
(Halkin), p. rr; Khayyit, Infisár (Nyberg), pp. 133-34. 

397, 41213, 427, 430 

Barjüni (al), Abii *Al, A man of secondary importance, probably of the roth 
century, and interested in scholarship. For Bnrjän, see Yáqüt, Geog., 1, 548. 






Burjulini (al), Abii Ja'far Muhammad ibn al-Husayn. He came from near Wi 
and was a scholar and. ascetic, who lived at Baghdad. He died 852/853. Sec 
Massignon, Origines Lexiques, pp. $4, 13%, 209 bottom; Yäqüt, Geog., I, 550. 

458 

Bushi (al-), Abii al-Qastm. He was a secretary and author, who probably lived in the 
roth century. The name may be meant for Bushti, aud he may be Ya'qüb Ahn 
al-Qüsim. See Yüqüt, Geog., I, 629, or he may have come from Bust. Sec ibid., 


I, 612, and Khallikán, I, 477. 304 
Bust (ak). He was perhaps Hamad ibn Muhammad, Abii Sulaymán. See Yágüt, 
Geog., I, 612, Lat. 500 
Butayn GA ibu Umayyah al-Lims. A poct who accompanied ‘Abd Allih ibn 
Tahir to Egypt about 826. See Tabari, Annales, Part II, 1090. 360 
Buthaynah. An Arab girl; for her poct lover, see Jani! ibn ‘Abd Alláli ibn Ma'mar. 
79 


Buwayti (al-), Abii Ya'qüb Yüsuf iba Yahya. He was one of the principal pupils of 
al-Sháf'i, summoned from Cairo to Baghdád by al-Wathiq. As he refused to 
declare the Qur'an created he died in prison, 846. See Khallikàn, IV, 394; 
‘Taghri-Birdi, Part Ilf, 32, n. 3. MS 1934 calls him Abii Yüsuf. 5231-22 

Büzjáni (al-). Sce Abii al-Wiufa’. 

Buzorjmibr ibn Bakhtakin. He was the vizier of Chosroes 1 Anushirwan, who was 
king of Persia 531-578. He was also a wise man. See Firdawsi, Shahnama, VU, 
287 ff; IX, 167; Mas'üdi, IT, 206, 2245. VII, 164; Sykes, I, 498; Browne, 
Literary History of Persia, M, 279, 281; "Brzurgmihr," Enc. Ilan, I, 809. 

20, 641, 715, 739 

Buzurnhr. A man who probably lived during the last half of the 8th century and 
founded a schism of the Manichaeans. 793 


Cadmus, He was the son of Agenor, the legendary fonnder of Thebes, called 
Qatmus in MS 1135. See Smith, GRBM, I, $24. 28 
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a. The son of Adam. 784-86 
Callisthenes A frcedman of Lucullus during the rst century 8.c. He wes known for 
his interest in drugs and charms. See Smith, GREM, I, $76. 732 


Caraka (Charaka) of Kashmir. An Indian medical authority and the physician of 
King Kanishka during the first half of the 2nd century A3. See Jolly, p. 16; 
Sarton, F, 284; Leclerc, 1, 285. 710 

Cassius Felix. The author of a medical compendium based ou Galen. He lived 
during the first half of the sth century An, Sce Sarton, 1, 392; Usaybi'ah, 
Part 1, 103. 689 

Cheops. Builder of the great pyramid. 845, 852 

Chosroes I. See Auüshirwin. 

Chosroes 1. King of Persia 590-628, He was known as al-Kisrá or Khosra Parvis. 





See Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, pp. 493-505. 243 
Christianns Philosophus. A scholar interested in alchemy. Sce Ruska (6), p. 25; 
Berthelot, Origine de PAlchinie, pp. 99, 121, 203. 852 


Chymes. He was a scholar interested in alchemy, probably of the xst century AD. 
Sce Sarton, 1, 238; Berthelot, Alchimistes Grecs, 1, 210, 236; IH, 9t, 168, 17x, 
180, 181; Berthelot, Origines de P Alchintie, p. 167 ff. 849 

Cleopatra. She was the wife of Ptolemy, an Egyptian queen interested in alchemy, 
See Berthelot, Alchimistes Grecs, L 132, 174, 182 fE, 235; I 25, 289; MI, 278; 
Berthelot, Origines de P Alchimie, pp. 64, 78, 118, 129, 173; Ruska (6), p. 7; 








Lippmann, p. $1. 852 
Constantine the Great (Qustantin al-Akbar), Emperor, 306-337. 580 
Constantine VI. The Emperor at Constantinople, 780-797; a young ruler, who paid 

tribute to Hariin al-Rashid. 264 


Crates, He was called tho "Heavenly" and known for his interest in alchemy. See 
Bick, Ambix, p. 122; Ruska (10), p. $9, Sarton, L 495; Lippuiann, p. 359; 


Berthelot, Chimie au Moyen Age, TH, 1. San 
Criton (Aqritin). A popular physician attached to the imperial court at Rome, who 
wrote a book on cosmetics, See Qifti, p. 55; Smith, GRBM, I, 895. 690 
Dabbah ibn Mihsin al-“Anazi. A member of the expedition of Abi Masi north of 
al-Ahwaz, 644. 224 
Dabbis, al-. A disciple of al-Hallaj who, after being in prison, helped the police to 
find his master. Sce Massignon, Hal, 1, 227, 240. 477 


Pabbi (al-), Sec Abii al- Abbas al-Mufaddal. 

Dabbi (al-) Abii Ayyüb Sulayman ibn Yahya. A scholar of secondary importance 
who wrote on the Qur'an, 79 

Dabbi (41), Abii al-Tayyib ibn Salamal:. Perhaps meant for Muhammad ibn al- 
Mufaddal. A noted Shafi“ scholar of Baghdid who died 920. See Khallikan, 
If, 6x0. 525 

Dàbi ibn al-Harith al-Burjümi, He died in prison at the time of ‘Uthmān (caliph 
644-656). See Durayd, Gencal., p. 134; Ishaq, Life of Muhammad, p. 739. 


223 
Dabili (al). A leader of the Esmi'ili in the and half of the xoth century, For Dabit, 
sce Vaqüt, Geog., H, 549 top. 473 


Dabili, Aba Sa'id, A pupil of Ibn al-Aabar? during the early roth century. 166 
Didisho' (Dadishii‘). A man who translated scientific works for a provincial governor 
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during the reign of al-Rashid (786-809). For the spelling of his name, see 
Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, index. $88 

Daffafah (Aba) Ahmad ibn Mansür al-Basri. He composed some poetry. 336 


Daghfal ibn Hanzalah. A contemporary of the Prophet, who joined Mu'awiyah 
and was known as the first gencalogist of Islan. He was killed during the second. 
half of the yth century. See Khallikan, D. 513, 514; Durayd, Geneal., pp. 2x0, 
211; Qutaybali, Ma'drif, p. 265. 103, 194. 

Dihah. An Arab girl loved by Ahmad. She may be the famous singer of ‘Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Tahir, who was later at the court in Baghdad. Sec Isbahani, Agháti, 





Pare XI, 17. KO? 
Dahaki (ibn al-). He corrected the scientific translations of his father. Sec “Al ibn 
Ibrahim al-Dahaki. 588 


Dahbal (Abi) Wahb ibn Zama' al-Jumahi. He was known for his noble birth, 
generosity, and fondness of poetry and singing. He went from Makkah to 
Damascus at the time of Mu‘awiyah (caliph 661-680). Sce Isbahani, Set 
Part VI, 154. d 

Dabbäk (al-} Ibn ‘Ajlin. A scribe and skillful penutan of the early ‘Abbasid perio 

12 

Dahhàk (al-) (Zahhák) ibn Qayy (Kai). He was the legendary ruler overthrown and 
bound by Faridün. See dies Shalinama, 1, 135-66; Mas'üdi, 1, 113; 1H, 
251; IV, 56. Yüqüt, Geog., I, 29. 573 

Dahhak (al) ibn Makhlid ibn Sinan "A Shaybini, Abi ‘Asim alNabil. He lived 
749-828 and wi ionalist, who went from al-Basrah to Baglidid. See 
Mas'üdi, VH, 03; iki, Part II, 3x0; Tabari, Annales, Part I, 1606, 1799. 

643 

Dabbik (al-) ibu Mrnzibim. A man who taught a school at al-Küfah for charity, 

He died in the early 8th century. See Yáqüt, Geog., IL 415; Hitti, Arabs, p. 254. 
78 

Dabhák (al-) ibn Qays al-Fihri, A famous officer who joined the revolt of Ibn al- 

Zubayr, who was defeated at the Battle of Marj Dau, 684. See Mas'üdi, V, 














198-204; ikli, Part fll, 309. 208 
Dabhak al-Khäriji. A rebel at the time of Marwan (caliph 683-685), Scc Balàdhuri, 
Origins, p. 328. 202 
Dahir (Zahir). A legendary hero. See Firdawsi, Shahnama, IV, 148, 577 





Dahmaj ibn Mubarrar, Nagr ibn Qu‘ayn agri. A Bedouin scholar quoted by an 
early roth century author. Flügel gives Mudar aud the Beatty MS, Qu'ayn. 
For this name, sec Qutaybah, Ma'ani, H, p. 898. 100, 19% 

Dahn (ibn). The superintendent of the Dimáristin (hospital) under the Barmak 
family. Fle translated Indian books into Arabic, in the late 8th and early oth 
century See Flügel, ZDMG, XI, (1857), 151. 590, 710 

pai (al-) il Allah. See al-Hasan ibn "AR ibn al-Hasan. 

Dà'i (al-) ilà-al-Elaqq. See al-Hasan ibn Zayd; also Muhammad ibn Zayd. 

Da‘laj ibn Ahmad al-Sajazi, Abii Muljammad. A wealthy mufti of Baghidüd, who 
died 962 and was famous for learning and charity. See Khallikan, I, 9, n. 5 
Zicikli, Part W, 18. 95 

Dallal (al-), Abü Yazid Nafidh: A famous singer at al-Madinah, who lived during 
the reigns of ‘Abd al-Malik and his successors, 6857717. See Ishabini, Aghant, 


Part IV, 59. 309 
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Damádh Abii Ghassin, See Refi‘ ibn Salamah. 
Dümaghüni (al), Abū ki, He wrote a history of the Daylamiyah, probably 
referring to the dynasty of Birwayh. 377 
Damdam (Abii) al-Madini. Hc was a man of early Islim about whom amusing 
anecdotes were told. Sec Qutaybah, ‘Uyiin, Part Ill, 282, I 7; Rosenthal, 
Humor, p. 7, n. 7. 73$ 
Damdam (Ibn) al-Kilibi. He was also called Abit ‘Uthmin Sa'id ibn Damdam, and 
was a poet attached to a vizier of al-Ma'miin (caliph 813-833). Sce Flügel, 
Gram, Schulen, p. 50. 102, 364. 
Pamrah ibn Damrah ibn Jabir al-Nahstali. A Pre-Istimic poet who was quoted by 
later writers. See Yáqüt, Geog, I, 363; IV, 49. Qntaybah, Mag, p. 1005; 
Fleischer, ZDMG, XIL, 63; Zirikli, Part HI, 311. rg 
Damri (ab). He was probably the Pre-Islimic poet called Shiqqah. See Qutaybah, 
Shi r, p. 405. Igbahüni, Aghäni, Part X, 26. Compare Damrah ibn Dawrah. 
362 
Daninir. She was a slave girl of Muhanunad ibn Kunäsah. She became a poetess and 
was set free by her master before she died carly in the oth century, Sec Kabbalah, 
Allain al-Nisa’, Part L, 4x5. 362 
Dandáni (al), ‘Abd Allih ibn ‘AU, Abii ‘AH, An astrologer, probably from Dan- 
dünah near Wásit, See Qifti, p. 221; Suter, X (1900), 30, See abo Vagiit, Geog., 





li, on. 663, 710 
Daniel. ‘The Hebrew prophet. 737 
Danqashi (al-). A poct connected with Eastern Arabia. See Yáqüt, Geng., IV, 902. 

359 


Dara ibn Dàrib, Darius HI, Codomanus, King of Persia 336-331 BC., His father 
Darkb (Dàrá) was said to be the true father of Alexander the Great. See Sykes, 
I, 249, 280, 423; “Dra,” Enc. Islam, I, 920; Browne, Literary History of Persia, 
1117; Firdawsi, Shahnama, VÍ, 29-59. 265, 574 
Darini (al), Abū Sulayman ‘Abd al-Rabmün ibn Ahmad. A man of Damascus 
who was an ascetic and author of the earliest known treatises on mysticism. He 
was largely responsible for the doctrine of al-ma‘tifah. He died soon after 820. 

Sec Khallikin, IT, 88; ‘Ali ibn "Uthmàn, XVH (1911), 112; "Attàr, p. 164. 
456 
Dáraqutni (al-}, Abii al-Hasan ‘AU ibn ‘Umar. He was named for Där al-Quin in 
Baghdad, where he lived, except for a time in Egypt. He was born 919 and died 
995, being an authority for the Our än and Hadith. See Zirikli, Part V, 130. 








78 
Dari al-Rahib, A Christian monk who translated scientific books, The spelling of 
the name is uncertain, 587 


Diximi (al-) al-Madini. A poet of early Tslàm about whom amusing stories were 
told. See Rosenthal, Humor, p. 8, n. 2; compare Igbaháni, Aghäni, Part H, 178. 
358, 735 
Darir (al), See Hishdin ibn Mu'iwiyah; also Muhammad ibn Sa‘din. 
Das (al-) Abü "Uthmàn Said ibn ‘Abd al-IRabmán, A Qurinic reader and teacher 
of the roth century. 73 
Darius Ill. Sce Dard ibn Dirib. 
Dashti. A man largely influenced by dualism. For the name, see Yáqüt, Geog., H, 
575. 812 
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Di'üd, David, the Jewish king. 43 

Dàá'üd, A metaphysician of the Khawirij, who wrote epistles. 

Diiid (Abii). See Hammäm ibn ‘Abd al-Malik; also Sulayman ibn al-Ash'ath. 

Do ibn “Abd Albh ibn Humayd ibn Qabtabah. An important man of the 
middle oth century and a patron of translating Persian books. For his translators, 
see Misi and Yüsuf, sons of Khalid; and for his distinguished grandfather, who 
died 776/777, sce Taghri-Birdi, Part HT, 1, 8, 18, 35. 589 

Di'üd (Ibn Abi). See ‘Abd Aitäh ibn Sulaymáün. 

Di'üd (Ibn Abi) Aba ‘Abd Allah Ahmad, A man of Damascus who went to 
Baghdid before 833, was appointed as a judge by al-Mu‘tasim and vizier hy at, 
Mutawakkil. Me died in disgrace 854. Sec Kballikin, I, 6r. 402, 409, 430. 

DS pd ibn Abi Dhanbar. A Maliki jurist. 495 

Da'üd ibn Abi Hind, Abü Bakr. A scholar who wrote a commentary on the Qur'án 
and was au authority for the Hadith. He died 756/757. See Zubaydi, ‘Tabagit, 











P. 17; note, 7$ 
Dà'd ibn Abi Tibah (Tayyibah). A man of secondary importance interested in the 
Qur'an. 





Di'üd ibn Abi Zayd, Abii Sulaymán. He was called Zanakán, and was a 

traditionalist of Nays in the oth century. His name is confused by Pliget. 

See Tsi, p. 126, sect. 273. 488 

Di'ód ibn ‘AW (ibn Da'ad) iba Khalaf, Abū Sulaymán. He lived from 815 to 883 

and was a man of Persian origin, born at at Kar, but a Shafi jurist and 

popular teacher at Baghdad. He was the founder c Zahiriyah school of 
jurists. Sce Khallikin, 1, 01; Nawawi, p. 236; Si > p- 76. 

82, 179, 431, 523-34, 563, 568 

Dawid ibn Fargad. He was Abii Zayd of al-Küfah and a Shi jurist. See Fàs, p. 

730, sect, 279. 536 

Dà'üd ibn Ismail ibn Da'üd.. A poet of secondary importance who lived in the late 

oth century, For his brothers, see Flamdiün and Ibrāhim. 365 

Da'iid ibn Jahwar. A secretary who composed an anthology of poetry. Flügel gives 

the father’s name as Jamhür. 367 

Di iid ibn al-Jarrth, Abii Assan. He was the secretary of al-Musta'in (caliph 862-- 

866) and the grandfather of the famous vizier, ‘Al ibn "Jo. See Bowen, pp. 33, 

34: Yāqüt, Geog., HL, 618. 280 

Di'üd ibn Salm. He was called al-Aswad and al-Adlam and was a poct of al- 

Madinah who died about 750. Sec fini, Aghani, Part V, 135; Zirikli, Part 


















UE 8. 357 
Dà'üd ibn Razin al-Wásiti. A poet of the middle 8th century. See Ishalvini, Agháni, 
Part HI, 42, 43. 360 


Dë ibn ‘Umar ibn Habayrah. He took part in the war of ‘Abd Allah ibn Mur Ze), 
yah, during the rule of Marwan H (caiph 744-750). Sce Yàgüt, Geog., H, 3. 
259 
David al- Abii Sulaymān ibn Nusayr. He was a disciple of Abit Hanifah, who 
became a jurist and ascetic and died 781/782. See "Amir, p. x6r; ‘Ali ibn 
‘Utbmän, XVH (1911), 109; Qutaybah, Ma Grif, p. as 456 
Dawragi, al-, Ya'güb ibn Ibri He lived 782-866 and was a member 
ofa family of as n Khiizistin, He became a scholar in al-"Iráq. Sce Yaqiit, 
Geog., M, 619; Zirikli, Part IX, 253. 16 
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Daydin (Dandan). See Muhammad ibn Efusayn. 

Daysin (Ibn). He was called Bardesanes. Me lived 154-222. He was born near 
Urfa, became a Christian in 179 and then supported Gnostic heresies with a 
dualism between light and darkness. See Shahrastãni (Haarbriicker), Part I, 293; 
“Syrian Christians,” Enc. of Religion and Ethics, XIL, 169; “Ibn Daigin,” Enc. 
Islam, V, 370; Smith, GRBM, L 462. 716, 805-806 

Demetrius Phalereus. A statesman and philosopher who lived about 345-283 B.C. 
He headed the Athenian administration, Bed to Alexandria, helped to develop 
the great library, and was exiled. Sce Smith, GRBM, I, 969, No, 28. In al- 
Fihrist he is called Zamitah. 576 

Democritus of Abdere, He lived about 460-370 v.c. and. was an atomic philosopher 
who traveled extensively and wasg reatly honored, See Sarton, 1, 89; Qifti, 
p. 181; Diogenes Laërtius, p. 390; Smith, GRBM, I, 974. 612, 676 

Democritus (Pseudo). A rst century writer on alchemy. See Sarton, 1, 238; Lipp- 
mann, pp. 27, 327; Berthelot, Alchimistes Grecs, I, $, 92, 201, 202; H, 159, 35; 
IH, 343, 384; Berthelot, Origines de P Alchemie, 142. 844, 849, 852, 859. 

Dhakwi. See Zon, i i 

Dhakwan {Abū} al-Qisim ibn Ismail. A scholar of minor importance interested in 
the “Book” of Sibawayh. See Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 275. 130 

Dialfa’ (al-). A slave girl, singer, and poctess, purchased by Sulayman (calipl: Mi 
717). Sce Igbaháni, Aghani, Part I, 115; VIL, 131; Kabbalah, Atam al-Nisa’, 
Part L 427. . 361 

Dhamiti (31), Yahya ibn al-Hirith. He came from Dhamir (Dhimár in al-Yaman) 
and was interested in collecting passages of the Qur'án, He became a Syrian. 
He died about 762. See Yàáqüt, Geog., I, 709; I, 722. The name is spelled 
























according to the Beatty MS. 62, 65, 66, Bo, 8i 
Dhuhl (Abi) Ahmad ibn Abi Dhubl. A reader of the Qur'in, who probably lived 
ín thc late 8th century. 63,67 


Dhii al-Nän al-Migi, Thawabin ibn Ibrihim, Abū Fayd (Fayyad). He was a famous 
mystic of Nubian stock, who lived in Egypt and died 859/860. See Ilafar, 
Lisün al-Mizain, ll, 437; Baghdadi (Khatib), Pare VID, 393; Ruska (10), pp. 
56, 99; "Dhu'l-Nün," Duc, Islam, 1, 963. 850, 862, 865 

Dhii al-Riyasatayn. See al-Fadl ibn Sahl, 

Dhiü al-Rummah, Gh n ibn ‘Uqbah. A poct of desert life in the late 7th and Sth 
century. See Isbahiini, Aghiüni, Part XVI, 110; Qutaybah, Shi, p. 333- 

174, 309, 311, 312, 347, 720 















ochus Proclus. See Proclus. 

Di'&mah (Abi). ‘Absi. 

Di'bil (Abd al-Rabmán) ibn "AP ibn Razin ibn Sulayman, Abü ‘Ali al-Khuzi'i, 
He was a poet of Baghdad famous for-his satire. He lived from 765 to 861, 
See Khallikan, 1, $07; Isbabini, Aghan?, Part XVHI, 29; Baghdadi (Khatib), 
Part VIII, 382; Yäqūt, Irshád, VI (4), 193. 98, 108, 216, 321, 354. 
Dilin (Ibn). Scc Afutiad ibn Muhammad ibn Dilan. 

Dimis (Abii). He was called by Flügel Abi Dinvish and was a scholar and author, 
177 








Dimashqi (al). See Umawi. $ 
Dimashqi (31), Abii "Uthmán Sa'id ibn Ya'qüb of Damascus. He went to Baghdad, 
where he was a supervisor of hospitals and translator of Greck scientific books. 
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He was active iu the first half of the roth century, Sce Yáqüt, Geeg., H, $87, 
where it says that the majority give the name as Dimashq, though Dimishq is 
also used. See Qiffi, p. 409; Sarton, 1, 631; Flügel, Arabicis Scriptorum, p. 19. 
441, $88, 600-602, 604, 634, 700 
Dimashqi (al-) ibn Abi Zur'ah. A Syrian poet who probably died about 900, Sce 
“Yaqtit, Geog., Il, 695. 372 
Dimashqi (al-) al-Qisim ibn al-Khalil. A Mau'tazili scholar of the first half of the 
9th century, See Baghdidi (Seelye), p. 206; Jär Allih, p. 98; Nadir, Système 
philosophique, pp. 81, 83; Khayyät, Intisar (Nyberg), pp. 84-86. 
Dimnäni (al). An associate of al-Ash‘ari during the late 9th and early roth century. 
For the name, ge L, 282, 429. 4$1 
Dini jurist, known for his book on contracts, 526 
Dinawari (al), Abii Hanifih Ahmad ibn Da'üd. For spelling of his name, sec 
Khallikin, I, 625; Yägüt, Geog., H. 714. He was a scholar of Persian origin and 
encyclopedic knowledge, who died about 895. See Yáqist, Irshad, VI (1), 123. 
79, Y47, 172, 178, LOL 
Dinawari (al), “Abd Allāh ibn Salim. A scholar who wrote about unusual forms itr 
the Hadith. 191 
Diocles Carystius, He was a nephew of Hippocrates and his leading pupil, who lived 
during the 4th century m.c, See Sarton, I, 121; Gordon, p. $46; Smith, 
GRBM, I, 1013. 676 
Diophantus. An Alexandrian Greck of the second half of the 3rd century, who was 
à great authority on algebra. Sce Qifti, p. 288, 1,9; Sarton, I, 336; Wenrich, 
p. 272; Steinschneider, ZDMG, L (1896), 350. 642, 668, 695 
Dioscorides of Anazarba, A botanist and physician of Cilicia in the ist century, 
who compiled a great study of medical simples, gathered on military expeditions. 
Sce Qifti, p. 183; Smith, GRBM, I, 1osr; Sarton, I, 258; Wonrich, p. 215; 
Gordon, p. 635. 679, 690 
Dioscorus. Me was a priest of the Scrapeion at Alexandria interested in alchemy 
during the 4th century. Sce Flick, Aubix, p. 122; Lippmann, p. 96; Berthelot, 
Origines de P Alchimie, pp. 78, 129, 156; Berthelot, Alchimistes Grecs, 1, 175, 3871 
Il, 57, 432; IH, 60 f£, 195; Sarton, I, 388. 851 
Dir ibn ‘Amr, Abii ‘Amr. He founded the heretical Darüriyah sect, probably 
during the early gth century, The Beatty MS gives Dirir, though other authori- 
ties have Darah. See Mas'üdi, Ul, 107; Baghdadi (Seelyc), pp. 32, 35; Shahra- 
stàni (Haarbrücker), Part I, 94. 357. 388, 301, 415, 416-17 
Dirär ibn Surad, Aba’ Na‘im. He was a man of al-Küfalt; a scholar of the Quran 
and Eladith, who died about 843. He was not regarded as reliable. Sce Nawawi, 


























P. 322. 79 
Dírbüs. He lived at Makkah during an carly period; a student of reading the Qui'án. 
by a system of his own. 68 





Dithár (Abi) al-Faq‘asi. A nomadic scholar of language. 104, 112 

Diymarti (al-), Abii Muhammad al-Qisim ibn Muhammad, He came from Diymart 

neat Igbahán and was a 10th century grammatian. See Suen, Bughyat, p. 381; 
Yaqiit, Irshad, Ví (6), 198. For Diymart, see Yàqüt, Geog., II, 713. 

188, 300 

Domitian, The Roman Emperor, A.D. 81-96. 638 

Dorotheus of Sidon. He wrote on astrology, but little is known abont him. Sce 
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Qifti, p. 184; Suter, VI, 53; Smith, GRBM, I, 1068, No. KÉ Hügel, ZDMG. 
I (1895), 628; 24 (1870), 380; $0 (1896), 339; Steinsclutcider, ZDMG, XXIV 
(1870), 380; L (1896), 339. . , 575, 64 
Dracon, A son of Hippocrates, who was physician to the wife of Alexander the Great 
and the father of Hippocrates IV during the early 4th contury s.c. See Gordon, 
p. s41; Smitt, GRBM, Í, 1072; 1, 483. i . 678, 691 
Durali (al-), Abū al-Aswad Zálim ibn ‘Amr ibn Sufyàn. He lived about 605-688 
and was a loyal supporter of ‘Ali as well as being a poet and supposed originator 
of Arabic grammar, See Khallikan, I, 662. 87, 88, 90-91, 196, 346 
Dubays, Muhammad ibn Yazid. A pupil of al-Kindi in the oth century who experi- 
mented with dyes and other chemical substances. See Fiick, Ambix, p. 141 (73). 





867 
Duhmán (Abii al-) al-Ghilabi, a poet of al-Basrah in the secottd half of the 8th century. 
Scc Isbahani, Aghdn?, Part XIX, 151. 362 


Dukkani (Ibn al). A merchant of Baghdid called after a village neat Hamadhán. 
He was famous as a gambler, and he wrote a book about women, See Testen 

p. 93- 73 
Dif dbr Abi) Ahmad ibu ‘Abd al‘Azīz. He was a leading general and official 
under al-Mu'tadid. He died 893. See Mas'üdi, VDL 139, 140, 143; Taghri- 
Birdi, Part HI, 74. oe 469-70 
Dulaf (Abit) al-Qisiat ibn "Isa alli. A general under al-Ma' mn and al-Mw' tasin, 
famous for his generosity, his knowledge of music, and use of Bedouin dialects. 

He died at Baghdad, 840/841. Scc Khallikün, I, 502; "Yaghri-Birdi, Part II, 
243-44- 19, 114, 255, 363 
Dulaf (Abd) al-Yanbü'i, Mis‘ar ibn Muhalhil al-Khazraji, He was a poet sent on a 
mission to India, 942. He died it the late roth century. Sce Tha'ilabi, HI, 178; 
Mis‘ar ibn Muhalbal (his books in the bibliography); Yule, Cathay, 1, 244; 

"Yàqüt, Geog., Il, 618; Tl, 445, L 12; “Mis‘ar B. Muhalhil," Ene. Islam, 1R. 

$19, 829-30, 840 
Dulüuah (Abi) Zand ibn al-fawn. A poet of al-Küfah, associated with the first 
‘Abbasid caliphs. He died 778. See Isbahini, Aghand, Part IX, 120; Qutaybah, 
Shi‘r, p. 487; Khallikan, I, $34. , Hä? 356 
Dumaynah (Ibn 21), ‘Abd Allah ibo ‘Ubayd Allih. A tribal poet who led a tife of 
passion and adventure. He died 747. Dumaynah was his mother. See Igbabáni, 
Aghini, Part XV, 151; Tamunim, (Rickert), selections 440, 471, 497, 551, $60, 
$63; Zirikli, Part IV, 237. y Ee 244, 322 
Dümi, Abü Ahmad ‘Umar ibn Muhammad ibn Ja‘far al-Za‘farani. A à oth century 

grammarian, Pliget, Gram, Schulen, p. 225, calls him ‘Abd Allih ibn Ja'far. : 
183 
Dune? (Ibn Abi al-), Abt Bakr ‘Ubayd (Abd) Allah ibn Muhammad, He lived 
823-894, and was an ascetic, a scholar, and the tutor of the children of the caliphs 
al-Mu'tadid and al-Muktafi. See Mas'üdi, VIII, 209-10; Massignon, Origines 
lexiques, 113 note, 130, 209; Taghri-Birdi, Part Ill, p. 86. 458 
Duqäq. A girl singer attached to a daughter of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809). Het son 
by Yahyi ibn al-Rabiak was named Ahmad. Sec Isbahini, Aghánf, Part XI, 
98; Kabbalah, A‘lam al-Nisa’, Part I, 413. 720 
Dugaysh (Abii al-) al-Qanáni al-Ghanawi, A tribal scholar. 103 
Durayd (Ibn), Abà Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Hasan. He lived from 837 to 934 and 
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was the great scholar of al-Dagrah, who spent some time at Baghdid and also 
visited Persia, See Khallikan, Hl, 37. 
78, 04, 96, 126, 133, 134-35, 137, 169, 180, 182, 190-91 
Dorayd ibn at-Simmah. A tribal hero and poet duriug the period just before Islam. 
See Qutaybah, Shi*r, p. 470; Isbahini, Aghdut, Part IX, 2. 345 
Duraydi (al-), Abii al-Husayn. He was ably both a servant and a pupil of Ibn 
Durayd. He may be the same as ‘Ali ibn Abmad al-Duraydi, See Zubaydi, p. 
202. 133. 334. 
Duraysibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn A‘yau. A Shit scholar of the last half of the 8th century, 
His well-known uncle was Zurárah, Sce i, p. t4r bottom. 337 
Düri (3), Abü ‘Abd Allah. An unimportant scholar who wrote about the virtues 
of the Qur'ün. &I 
Dari GL, Aba ‘Umar ‘Umar Hafs ibn al Aziz iba Suhbin. Ho came from the 
Dir Quarter on the East Bank of Baghdad and became a popular teacher at 
Samarra. He died 861. See Khallikün, 401, n. x. 79, 80-82 
Durustüyah (ibn), Abū Muhammad ‘Abd Allāh ibn Ja'far. A man of Fars, he 
became a leading scholar at al-Dasrab, He lived from about 871 to 958. The 
Beatty MS gives the nante as Darasutiiyah. Khallikin, 1I, 24, stys, "According 
to as-Samáni, the word is pronounced Durustáya, but Ibn Makiila says im his 
Kinh al-Aämäl that Darastawaih is the true pronunciation." Zubaydi, Tabagat, 
p. 127, gives Ibn Darastawayh. 77—78, 94-95, 130, 135, 137, 142, 164, 190 
Duwad (Ibu Abr). See Abmad ibn Abi Duwid. 















Empedocles. A disciple of Pythagoras, who lived 490-430 s.c. and founded the 
Sicilian school of medicine, See Sarton, I, 87; Gordon, pp. 488-92; Diogenes 
Laërtius, p. 359. 676 

Enoch, See Ikhnükh. 

Epaphroditus, M. Mettius, of Chacronia. A Greek scholar who began as a slave in 
Egypt, but became a freedman in Dome, about the time of Nero. Sce Pauly, 
HI, 160; Smith, GRBM, III, 160. 612 

Erasistratus, He was born near Cos, 304 8.6., and became the founder of physiology 
at the Museum in Alexandria, Sce Qi, p. 94, l 5; Sarton, L 159; Gordon, 
p. 598. 678 

Erasistratus the Second. He was probably a medical authority of Sicyon, in the 1st 
century. He was called the “Analogist,” and wrote a commentary on one of 
the works of Hippocrates. See Smith, GRBM, Il, 44; Dicls, Abhandlungen 
der Königlich Preussischen (1906), 36. 679, 684 

Euclid of Alexandria, The great mathematician of the reign of Ptolemy 1 (123 
2835.c). Sce Qifti, p. 62; Heath, Evclid’s Elements, 1, 1; Heath, History of 
Greek Mathematics, V, 354. 39, 586, 6X9, 634-377, 640, 

642, 647, 649, 666, 862. 

Eudemus. (1) of Rhodes. A pupil of Aristotle who was active 320 .c. and an 
authority on mathematics and the history of science. See Qifti, p. sọ; Pauly, MI, 
261; Sarton, I, 140. (2) An acquaintance of Gales in the and century. See 
Smith, GRBM, 1L, 77, sect. 4. 614 

Eugenius, A Greek who wrote on alchemy, probably in the 4th century. See 
Lippntnn, p. 69; Berthelot, Alchimistes Grecs, 1, 62, 175-78, x88; Ji, 39; Hi, 
40 with note 4; Berthelot, Origines de l'alchimie, pp. 131, 176. 852 
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Eunapius. He was a friend or the father of the 4th century physician Oribasius. 688 
Eustathius. (1) A translator of scientific works, See Usaybi'ah, Part L 204; Leclerc, 
I 186; Qifti, pp. 40, L 20, 42, L 2, 94, l $. (2) A well-known 4th century 

medical authority. For these names, see also Smith, GRBM, IE, 120-22. 
$87, 604, 606, 688, 691, 849 








Eutoci A geometrician aud commentator on Apollonius; born at Ascalon, 
A.D. 480. Sce QIRI, p. 73; Heath, Manual of Greek Mathematics, pp. 352-33; 
Sarton, I, 427; Pauly, lll, 319. 637, 638, 640 

Eve. The first woman, in Arabic Hawwi. 784-86 





Fadalah ibn ‘Ubayd al-Ans He was one of the men of al-Madinah, who became 
"a Muslim and took part in the attack against Cyprus under Mu'iwiyah. Sec 
Balidhuri, Origins, p. 237. 65 
Faddil (Ihn). See al-Hasan ibn Ali ibn Faddal. 
Fadl (Abi al-) Muhammad ibn Ahmad. He was known as ‘Abd al-Hamid, a 
government secretary, who wrote about the Band al-‘Abbis caliphs, 237 
Fadl (al-) ibn al-“Abbis ibn Ja'far al-Khuza‘i. A poet living at Baghdad, in the late 
&th and early oth century. Sce Iybabini, Aghani, Part XVIH, 35. Flügel calls 
him al-Faraghi; almost certainly an error. 36x 
Fadl (al-) iba Abi Isbáq. He took part in the fimeral service of al-Asma'? at al- 
Basrah, 828/829. 1n the Beatty MS the AN is clearly written. See Tabari, 
Annales, Part IIl, 1891. 120 
Fadl (al) ibn Abi Sahl ibn Nawbaklit, Abii Sahl. He was the famous physician and 
astronomer at the court of Hárün al-Rashid. Me died 815. See Qifti, p. 255; 
Sarton, L 531, also 521, $24; Suter, Vi (1892), 28, 62; X (1900), 5. 
STA T3, 878, 651 
Fadi (al) ibn Dukayn, Aba Nu'aym. A jurist who died 834, Sce Quiaybah, 
Maarif, p. 301, where his name is included with members of the Ghulit. Sce 
also Taghri-Birdi, Part Il, 32, 231, 235. 549 
Fadl (al-) ibn Hatin. See Nayrizi. 
Fadi (al-) ibn Inn? ih al. himi. He composed some poetry. 3 364 
Fad! (al-) ibn Marwan ibn Misarjis, Abū al“Abbis, A man of Christian origi 
who was a secretary and high official from the time of al-Ma'mün to al-Mu'‘tagim. 
He died 864 ar the age of 93. Sce Shuja’, VI (s) 301 (383), 398 (370); Khallikan, 
lI, 476, The grandfather's name is spelled in different ways and may come from 
Mär Sergius. 278 
Fadi (al-) ibn Muhammad ibn ' Abd al-Hamid ibn Turk ibn Wasi‘, Abii Barzah. A 
mathematician, who probably died about 910. Sec Qifft, p. 254; qin, p. 
206; Suter, VI (1892), 69; X. (1900), 40. The sequence of ancestors is probably 
confused. 2 664. 
Fadi (al-) ibn Nawbakht, Abū Sab), See al-Fadl ibn Abi Sahl. 
Fad] (al-) ibn al-Rabi‘ ibn Yünus, A chamberlain and vizier to al-Rashid and a sup- 
porter of al-Amin, who lived about 757-824. See Taghri-Birdi, Part H, 115, 
121, 143, 185; “al-Fadl,” Enc. Islam, D, 36; Tabari, Annales, Part Hl, 487-90, 
and indices, p. 585, for his nickname, Maymiin ibn Maymün. — 366, $16, 747 
Fadi (al-) ibn Sahl, Abū al-‘Abbis. He was called Dhü al-Ri'asitayn because he was 
both vizier and army commander under al-Ma'inün (caliph 813-833). He was 
also a famous calligrapher. Sce Khallikin, Il, 472. 16, 267-68, 313. 367, 804 
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Fadl (al-) ibn Sabl ibn al-Fadl, Abū al-Qisim al-Hariri. A worker of illicir n lagic 
who also wrote about i, "730 

Fadl (al-) ibn Shadhin, See (bn Shüdhán. 

Fadl al-Shá'irah. ‘The poetess daughter of an Arabian slave woman, trained at al- 
Basrah and given as a present to al-Mutawakkil (caliph 847-861). See Isbahini, 
Aghani, Part XXI, 176; Kabbülah, Aʻläm al-Nisi', Part IV, 17t. The Beatty 
MS has al-Shi'ir, apparently an error. 362 

Fadi (a1-) ibn Yaby. A secretary, who became governor of Armenia, in the carly 
‘Abbasid period. Sec Balidhuri, Origins, 330. 158, 274 

Fadl (al-) ibn Yahya ibn Khalid ibn Barmak. He lived from 765 to 808 and was 
a provincial governor and later a vizier of Hürün al-Rashid, He was 
imprisoned with his father, 803, See Khallikin, H, 459; for the Barmak 
family, see “Barmakids,” Enc. Islam, Y, 633-66; Titti, Arabs, PP. 294-96. 

266, 277, 366 

Fahd (Abii sl) al-Basrt. He studied with al-Zajjaj and an associate of al-Mubarrad, 
a grammarian of the late oth and carly roth century, See Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 
375; Zubaydi, Tabagat, p. 129. 185 

Fiükihi (al), Muhammad ibn Ishig ibn al-‘Abbis. A scholar of historical traditions 
at Makkah, who died 885. See Zirikli, Part VI, 252. 240 

Fagfas (Abii al-) Lizi'iz. Me was a tribal language scholar of minor importance. 
"Lizi'iz" means "breastbones" and may be wrong, as the text is not clear. 
Compare Aba al-Faq'as Liziz, who died at Simard about 871. See Tabari, 
Annales, Parr Ml, 1873. 103, X12 

Fag‘asi (al), Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Asadi, An expert for the collo- 
quialisms and traditions of the Banü Asad ‘Tribe, who lived at the time of al- 
Mansiir (caliph, 754-775) and died 825. See Zirikli, Part VII, 126. 




































107, 108, 361 





Faqih (Ibn al-). See ibn Muhammad ibn Ishaq. 

Fárábi (al), Muhammad ibn Mubammad, Abū Nasr. He was the distinguished 
philosopher and scholar of Greek learning, who lived at Baghdad but died at 
Damascus, 950/osx, when 80 years old. Sce Qifti, p. 277; Sarton, J, 628; 
Khallikin, IH, 307. 599-602, 629, 631 

Faraj (Abū al). A roth century transcriber of the Qur'àn, who used the Küfic 
script and was a friend of Ibn Shanabiidh, 12, 8$ 

Faraj (Abii al) ibn Najih. A government official still active in &70. See Tabari, 
Annales, Part IN, 1442, 1443, 1446, 1790; Pellat, p. 55. 407-408 

Faraj (Abū al-) ‘Ali ibn al-lusayn, alIsbaháni, He lived about 897-969. He was 
brought up at Isbabán and became a leading scholar at Baghdad and the author 
of the famous work, Al-Aghánt, Sce Khallikan, Il, 249; Yáqüt, Irshad, VI (4), 
149-68. XV, 251, 310, 315 

Farazdaq (al), Hammäm ibn Ghalib, He was the great poet of the period of the 
Banü Umayyah. He was born at al-Bagrah, 640, and died between 728 aud 
732. See Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 289; Isbahini, Aghäni, Part VIH, 186. 

9t, 222, 226, 235, 289, 348 

Farghini (al), Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Kathir (Alfraganus). He was one of the 
leading astronomers at the court of al-Ma' min (caliph 813-833). MS 1934 and 
Flügel omit “Ahmad ibn." Sce Qifti, p. 78; Smith, History of Mathematics, Y, 
170; Sarton, I, 567; Suter, VI (1892), 67; X (1900), 18. 660 
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Farhi (al-). An "Iriqi jurist who wrote about contracts, probably in the roth century. 
“The name may be al-Farji. $14. 
is (Ibn), A grammariau who wrote a book, al-Handsah. 176 
Fárisi (al-), Abū ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn Ahmad ibn al-Ghatfár, He lived from 90x to 987 
and was a grammarian of the school of al-Bagrah. He went to Baghdad and 
later served in the courts of Sayf al-Dawlah at Aleppo and ‘Adud al-Dawlali at 
Shiraz. Sce Khallikan, 1, 379. 139, 140 
F'arqad al-Sabakhi, ibn Ya'qüb. An carly Safi of the region of al-Bagrahi, who died 
"before the middle of the 8th century. See ‘Abd al-Qadir, XXII (1962), 322. 
Flügel and Massignon call him al-Sinji, but MS 1934. and Yàqüt, Geog., HI, 30, 
give al-Sabakhi. Compare with name which follows. 436 
Farqad al-Sanji, (al-Sinj). A mystic and disciple of al-Hasan al-Basri, who died 
748/749. See Massignon, Origines du Lexique, pp. 53, 131, 167, 191. For his 
town, sce Yaqüt, Geog., IIE, 161. MS 1934 gives al-Sanji. 455 
Farri (al-), Abū Zakariya! Yahya ibn Ziyád. A Persian of Daylam, who was the 
principal pupil of al-Kisz'i and himself an eminent scholar, dying at the age of 
sixty in $22. See Zubaydi, Tahagat, p. 143; Suyüti, Bughyàt, p. 411. 
76, 79, 314, LAE, 145, 46-49, 158-59, 163, 165, 236 
Farris ibn Ghanm ibn Tha‘labah, A scholar who was tarerested in tribal history and 
lore. Compare Yaqiit, Geog., f, 463. $2 
Farris ibn al-Hasan al-Ha: , Abii al-Rabi‘. He was an astrolabe maker, probably 
of the late oth or early roth century. 671 
Parün, Abū Kandar ibn Jahdar. A man about whom Abii al-Anbas al-Saymari 
wrote a book. Both Flügel and the Tonk MS give different forms of the name. 
333 
Farwah ibn Huntaydah (Hamisah) al-Asadi. A satirical poet of the middle of the 
gth century. See Isbahani, Aghani, Part XX, 183, 184, 187. 365 
Fas (Fi’s) ibn al-Ha'ik.. He was the subject of a book by Abū al-‘Anbas al-Saymari. 
333 
Fath (Aba al-) Muhammad iba Ja‘far al-Harnadháni, He was called Dan al-Nabwi 
and was a grammarian of Baghdad who died 981/982. Sec Suytiti, Bughyat, 


























p.28. 94, 126, 318, $16 
Fath (al-) ibn Kháqán ibn Ahmad. A man of royal birth and thi adopted brother of 
al-Mutanrakkil, He was a scholar with a large library; d at Samarra So! 


862. Yáqüt, Irshàd, VI (6), 116; Mas'üdi, VII, 220, 2725 Khallikin H, 455. 
161, 235, 255, 313, 324, 398 
Fath al-Mawsili, Abi Nasr ibn Sa'id. A Mamiliik slave, who became an ascetic, 
dying 835. See "Attár, p. 183; Taghri-Birdi, Part II, 235 top. 436, 46% 

Fatimah. Daughter of the Prophet Muhammad and wife of *Ali. 

` 443-441 459. 465, 565 
Fatimah bint al-Mundbir, A daughter of al-Mundhir ibn al-Zubayr, who died 692 
and was a brother of the rebel ‘Abd Allih ibn al-Zubayr. For her husband, sce 
Hishämn ibn ‘Urwah. 200 
Fátimah (Ibn Abi). A transcriber of the Qur'an. 12 
Fatüh ibn Malmiid ibn Marwan ibn Abi Janüb. An unimportant poet of the 
Abii Hafjah family, last half of the odi century. See abari, Annales, Part Ii, 
1467, note e. The name is not clearly written in the Beatty MS. 354 
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Fawz. An Arab girl For her poet lover, see al-/4bbás, ibn al-Abnaf. Sec also 
Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 518; Kabbálah, A‘ldm al-Niísá', Part IV, 182. 721 






Fayd (al-) ibn Abi Silib, Abii Ja'far. He was the son of a Christian, who became a 
secretary and poet and finally a vizier at the time of al-Mahdi {caliph 775-785). 
See Isbalini, Agháni, Part XII, 176; Tabari, Annales, Part 1f, 841. 266, 366 
Fayyümi (al-), Sa'id, or Sa'di He was better known as Saadia beu Joseph, of the 
Egyptian Fayyfim, who lived 892 to 942. His title was Gaon (director) of the 
Academy of Sura and one of the greatest Hebrew scholars of medieval tines, 











Sce Sarton, l, 627. 44 
Fazürah. A Negro who worked for ‘Amr ibn Qal (Qil') and was an ancestor of 
al-Jahiz. 398 


Faziri (al-), Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Jbráhim. A man of al-Küfali, who was 
a grammarian, poet, and copyist, and a pupil of al-Agua’ in the latter part of 

the 8th ox carly oth century, See Suyiiti, Bughyat, p. 4; Yáqüt, Irshad, VI (6), 
268. 175 
Fazari (al), Abü Isbáq Ibrahim ibn Habib. A famous astronomer and the first person. 
of Isäni to make an astrolabe. See Qifü, p. $7; Sarton, L 530; Suter, VI 
(1892), 27, 61; X (1900), 4; Nallino, ‘In al-Falak, pp. 147-48. 649, 67x 
Faziri (al), Ishaq ibn Ibrahim. A poet of secondary importance during the latter 
part of the 8th century and a brother of Abū ‘Abd Allāh Muhammad al-Fazari. 

363 

Feridim. The Persian hero who chained al-Dahhak. His father was Abtin and his 
mother Faranük. His ancestor al-Kayin is given as Auqayán in the Beatty MS. 

Sce Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, 113; Firdawsi, Shahaama, Y, 135. 








23 
Find (Qand) Abii Ayid. A freedmian associated with numerous pocts of early 
Istim. He was also a singer, marriage broker, and procurer from al-Madinah. 

Sce Igbaháni, Aghdni, Part XVI, 60 bottom, 61; Rosenthal, Humor, p. 8, n. 7. 


735 
Firüz (ona), He was the brother of Shapir I, King of Persia, 241-272. He intro~ 
duced Mani to the king. 776 


Firyabi (al-), Aba Bakr fa'far ibn Mnhammad. He was called al-Asghar (Younger), 
and lived from 822 10 913. He was a judge and authority for the Hadith, See 
Baghdàdi (Khatib), Part VH, 199, sect, 3665; Yaqiit, Geog., HI, 888, 930; 
Zirikli, Part Il, 123. The name is mentioned in connection. with both Firiyab 
and l'iryáb. 83, 558 

Firyabi (al-) al-Kabir (The Elder), Muhammad ibn Yüsuf ibn Wagid, Aba “Abd 
Allàh. He was ajurist and author, who studied at al-Kitfah and died at Caesarea, 
827/828. Sec Taghri-Birdi, Part II, 204; Zirikli, Part VIIJ, 20; Yaqit, Geog., 
HI, 930. $52 

Fistuqah Sahib al-Karäsī. He wrote a book about unusual forms in the Hadith. The 
texts do not make the name certain; it may be for Fustuqah. 190 

Fudayk (Abū). A leader of the Khawarij rebels at the time of Ibn al-Zubayr. See 
Mas'üdi, V, 230; "Kharidjites," Ene, Islam, If, 906, 202 

Fudayl (Ibn) Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn. A secretary of Persian origin, who 
wrote about Pre-fslinsic religion, probably in the early 10th century. 273 

Fudayl ibu yid, Aba ‘Ali. He was a highwayman of Khurásin, who was converted, 
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studied at al-Küfah, and became a celebrated mystic, He died ar Makkah, 803. 

See Kballikàn, IL, 478; ‘Ali ibn ‘Uthman, XVII (1911), 97; ‘Attar, p. 69. 
456 
Fudayl ibn Zubayr al-Risin. A scholar of the Zaydiyah, associated with the fifth 
Shi mát in the early 8th century. Sce Shahrastáni (Haarbriicker), Part I, 179. 
444 
Furāt (bn al-), Abū al-Ablüs Ahmad ibn Muhammad. A brother of the notorious 
vizier, and a famous penman, secectary, poct, and scholar, who died 904. See 

Khallikan, Il, 358; Sabi, Wuzura’, pp. 12, 86, 148, 189, 199, 238. 

370, 408, 409 
Furie (ibn al-), Abii al-Efasan "Ali ibn Muhammad. He lived from 855 to 924 and 
was the ambitious politician, who served al-Mi'tadid and al-Muqtadir as vizier, 
but suffered many reverses, See Miskawayh, IV (1), 8 f£; Khallikan, IL, 355. 
280, 286, 330, 662 
Fustugah. A pupil of al-Karábisi. He was named Muhammad ibn ‘Ali and lived in 
the oth ury. 459 
Fadi (al-), Hishim ibn ‘Amr al-Shaybani, He was close to the Mu'tazilah but differed 
with them on numerous points, He was probably active during the first half 
of the oth century, See Murtadà, pp. 61, 77, 99; Shahrastáni (Haarbriicker) 
Part I, 74; Khayyat, Intisár (Nyberg), pp. 57-61, 125-26, 169-70, 102; Bagh- 
didi (Seelye), p. x65. 41$, 417, 429 
Futtuq (Patecius, also called Fatiq and Patek), the father of Mani, See Puech, p. 35; 
Burkitt, (Religion of the Manichees), p. 21; Browne, Literary History of Persia, I, 
157. 773-74, 799 








Galen (Galenus). He was the great medical authority who lived from A.D. 129 to 
199. There was also the Pseudo-Galen, some of whose books were translated 
into Arabic, See Sarton, I, 301; H, 832; Smith, GRBM, IL, 207. 
29, 31, 599, $93, 599, 608-13, 646, 648, 674, 677, 679, 680-86, 680, 692, 705, 844 
Gallus Trebonianus. He was the Roman Emperor, 251-254. See Smith, GRBM, 
Il, 229. 775 
Gayumarth (Gayo Mareta). The Zoroastrian Adam, called al-Gil Shäh from Persian 
gil (day). Sce Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, 1125 Pirdawsi, Shahnama, 1, 
HIH 22 
Germanus. He was the Patriarch of Constantinople 715—730. He was also an author, 
opponent of the iconoclasts, and a man probably interested in alchemy. He 
died 740. See Smith, GRBM, If, 264. $53 
Ghadiri (al), Dänd ibn Salm (Salam), He was an Arab of carly Islim about 
whom amusing auecdotes were told. For his tribe and life, see Durayd, 
Geneal, p. 278, Y. 17; Ubahini, Aghüni, Part V, 139-40; Rosenthal, Humor, 





KEN 735 
Ghalaf' (Ibn) Mad Karab ibn al-Harith. A poet of minor importance. See Igbaháni, 
Aghant, Pact VIII, 63,1. x1. The name is also written Ma'addi Karab. 160 
Ghilib ibn Ahmad al-Fatin. A secretary who wrote some poetry. 368 
Ghilib ibn ‘Uthmin al-Hamadhini. A poet of secondary importance. 358 


Ghallibi (al-) Abū ‘Abd Allāh Mubamnuad ibn Zakariy3’ ibn Dinár. He was an 
Egyptian who quoted historical traditions. He died between 903 and 910. See 
Mas'üdi, I, 11, 12; Vil, 433; Zitikli, Part VI, 364. 238 
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Ghamr (al-) ibn Mâlik. He was either a poet or a hero who was the subject of poetry, 


known for his love of Qabi, 720 
Ghanawi (al), Abii Khalid: He wrote about the genealogy of the Ghani Tribe, 
probably in the middle of the oth century. 229 


Ghanawi (al), Abii Sawwir. An authority for Arabic words during the first half 
of the oth century. See Yáqüt, Geog., l, 494; H. 66; Flügel Gram. Schulen, 


D 47- 98, 124. 
Ghaniyah Umm al-Humiris. A woman scholar of Bedouin dialects, whose origin 
was among the tribes. 103 


Gharid (al-}, Abū Yazid ‘Abd al-Malik. A great musician and singer, who lived at 
Makkah and died 714. See Khallikàn, H, 374, n. 4; Isbaháni, Aghani, Part M, 
128. 309, 324. 

Ghassin ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Madini. The secretary af Ja‘far ibn Sulayman, who 
was governor of al-Madinah under alMansür (caliph 754-775). Compare 





, Annales, Part 1, 1868, 1976. 274, 277 

Ghassin ibn ‘Ubayd al-Mawsgili. A conservative jurist, following Sufyän al-Thawsi 
in the late 8th century, See Hajar, Lisän al-Mizdn, Part IV, 418. 546 
Ghassiioi (al-) Abi Muhammad. An unimportant poct. 363 


Ghaykin ibn Marwan, Ab Marwan. He was a man of Damascus, a member of the 
Qadariyah group within the Murji'ah sect, and one of the first secretaries to use 
good Arabic. He was exposed by Hisham (caliph 724—743) because of his heresy. 
See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 244; Shahrastáni (Haarbrücker), Part I, 160; “al- 
Murdji’a,” Enc. Istam, IU, 734. 257, 274, 388 

Ghaythah Umm al-Haytham. A woman language scholar of tribal origin. 103 

Ghazawün (Abii al-) al-Qurashi. The author of an cpistle on pardon. 378 

Ghazzàl ibn Khalid, A reader of the Qui'án, who used the method of Yahyd ilm 

al-Hárith. 66 
vith. An active propagandist of the Isma‘fliyah in Khurisin, during the middle 
of the oth century. Sec Nizam al-Mulk, p. 271 £. 468 

Ghulim al-Abhari. See Abū fa far ibn Muhammad. 

Ghulam Khalil, Abt ‘Abd Allah, ‘Abd Allih ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad. A man 
of al-Bastah who went to Baghdad as an ascetic. He was accused of hypocrisy 
and of persuading the caliph to persecute fellow Süfis, He died 888/889. See 
Massignon, Origines du Lexique, p. 191; "AR ibn "Uthmán, XVII (1911), 137, 
190. 460 

Ghulam Zulml, ‘Abd Allāh ibn al-Hasan. An astronomer at Baghdad who died 
986/987. Sec Qifüi, p. 224, who calls him ‘Ubayd Allah. See also Suter, VE 
(1892), 74; X (1900), 63. 669 

Ghuyübah al-Sadüsi, Ubayd Allih ibn alFadl ibn Sufyie, Abii Muhammad. 
Flügel gives the name as Ghanwayh; the Beatty MS does not indicate it 
accurately. He was a scholar of history, who lived into the first part of the oth 
century. 240 

Glaucus, A physician associated with Galen, scc Smith, GRBM, H, 276, sect. 3. 
680, 682. 

[he father of Hippocrates 1 and grandfather of the famous medical 

Sce Smith, GRBM, Il, 279, 482. 691-92 

Gregorius (Saint), Bishop of Nyssa. He was born at Caesarea about A.D. 331 and 
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played an important part in the councils of Coustantinople, 361 and 394. See 
Pauly, Ill, 965; Smith, GRBM, H, 313. 641 


Gushtisp son of Lubrisp. He was better called Visheispa or Hystaspis. The king 
converted by Zoreaster, In the Beatty MS the name is given as Qustasb. 


23; 24. 797 


Habibah, A concubine loved by Yazid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (caliph 720-724). See 
Qutaybah, Shir, p. 33v; Kabbalah, A'lam al-Nisa’, Part I, 232. 719 
Habash ibn ‘Abd Allih. He was also known as Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Marwazi 
al-Häsib and was a mathematician and astronomer in Baghdad. He was active 

at the tune of al-Ma'min (caliph 813-833), but lived to be over roo years old. 

Scc Qifti, p. 170; Suter, VI 892), 29, 63; X (1900), ta; Nallino, ‘Iim al- 
Falak, pp. 175, 188, 248-49. 653, 654. 
Habash (Ibn) Abii Ja'far ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allāh. A gth century astronomer, who 
was the son of the last-mentioned scholar. See Suter, VE (1892), 30; X (2.900), 27. 
654. 

Habashi (al), Abū ‘Abd Allih. He was a pupil of the Mu'tazili scholar Ibn al- 
Ikhshid during the first half of the roth century. See Murtadi, p. 110. 432 





Habib al-'Attár. A perđune dealer known for his book about perfumes. 742 
Habib ibn al-Bahriz. A bishop of al-Mawsil who translated books on science for 
al-Ma’ miitt (caliph 813-833). 587 
Habib ibn al-Najm, Abii al-Najm. A man noted for his literary style, living at the 
time of al-Mahdi (caliph 775-783). 275 
Wabrah (Abii) Nahshal ibn Zayd. A Bedouin scholar, probably of the 7th century, 
at al-Llirah. Sce Flügel, Gram. Schulen, p. 48. 100 
Haddab al-Hujaymi. An unimportant language scholar of tribal origin. 103 
Haddad (al). Note 6 to p. 37 of the Fligel edition suggests he was Abii ‘Ubaydah 
al-Haddad, called ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Warr al-Sadüsi of al-Basrah. 8r 


Haddad (Ibn. al-), Muhammmad ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Ja'far, Abii Bake. 
He was an Egyptian jurist and judge, who was a disciple of al-Tabari, living 
from 878 to 955. See Yáqüt, Geog., II, 32; Zirikli, Part VI, zor. 567 

Hadi (al-). See Aff iba Muhammad, Abii al-Hasan; see also Yahya ibn al-Husayn, 

Hadi (al). The ‘Abbasid caliph, 785-786. 201, 223, 277 

Kladidah (Ibn). A transcriber of the Qur'ān. The name may be Ibn Hudaydah. Sce 
Pope, Survey of Persian Art, D, 1717. 12 

Hüdirah (al). Qutbah ibn Aws ibu Muhsin. A Pretslimic poct, who composed 
verses about tribal life. See Isbalvini, Agháni, Part TH, 82; Mufaddal, Mufad- 
daliyát, p. A. The tame may be al-Huwaydirah, 346 

Hadrami (al-) ‘Abd Alih ibn Abi Ishig. A man of al-Basrah, who was a Our äm 
reader, in the first part of the 8th century. See Khallikàn, II, 419; IV, 288. 

68, 91-93 

Hadraini (al). A scholar who composed a book on the Hadith with Abi ‘Umar al- 
Zühid. Compare ‘Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sulaymin. 190 

Hadrami (al-), Abū Malik. A Shi scholar and shaykh of the Rafidiyah. He held 
that the will of Allah is an external act. See Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 71. 442 

Hadrami (al-), Abii Muhammad Ya'qüb ibn Ishäq. He was a scholar of al-Bagrah 
and reader of the Qur'án, who died 820. Sce Khallikin, IV, 287. — 68, 79, 168 

Hadrami (Ibn al-}. A transcriber of the Qur'án. 12 
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Hadrian. The Roman Emperor, A.D. 117-138. 639, 8$2 
Hatz (Abii) al-Haddad. A Persian associated with the Mu'tazilali but with original 
ideas. He lived for a time with a jurist at Baghdad, but died at Nisábür, ia the 
second half of the oth century. See Jär Alih, p. 39, n. 41. Khayyàt, Intigdr 
(Nyberg), pp. 203-205. 419 
Hafs (Abū) ‘Umar ibn ‘isi al-Andalüsi, He was called al-lgritishi because he con- 
quered Crete during the reign of al-Ma'mün (caliph 813-833). Sec Baladhuri, 
Origins, p. 376. 228 
Hafs al-Darir, Ubà ‘Umar Hafs ibn ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al“Aziz. He was from alb- 
Basrah and was an authority on the Hadith and the reading of the Qur’in. He 
died 860. See Zirikli, Part H, 291. 557 
Haf; al-Fard, Abii ‘Amr (Abi Yahya). He came from Egypt to al-Bagrah, where 
he lived during the late 8th and carly oth century. He became an heretical 
theologian, See Khayyat, Intisar (Nyberg), pp. 133-34. 215; “Hats al-Fard," 
Bue. Islam, H, 215; Shahizastáni (Hlaarbrücker), Part I, 28, 94. 
220, 357, 388, 413, 448 
Bafy (Ibn). A pupil of Ibn Durayd, in the last half of the oth century. 134 
Hatz ibn. Abi al-Nu‘min al-Umawi. A poct who died 723. See Isbahini, Aghüni, 
Part VIH, 36 top; Yáqüt, Geog., H, 844, L 3; 847, l. 13; 849, L 14 376 
Datz (ibn) Abü Ishaq, A scholar of minor importance, who was quoted because of 
certain items of information which he passed on. 134, 135, 264. 
Hafs ibn Ashaym. A theologian and author of the Khawarij. For Ashaym, see 
Durayd, Geneal., p. 278 bottom. 453 
Hatz ibn Sulaymán al-Bazziz, Abii ‘Anr. He was a reader of the Qur'an, who was 
born at al-Küfab, 708. "Al-Pibris" gives his death as 748, whereas Yágüt, 
Geog., Index, and Khallikan, II, 1, n. 3, give 796. 65, 73 
Hafgi (d). A sharif of al-Yaman, whose daughter was married to the scholar al- 
Mubarrad, during the second half of the oth century, 128 
Hafgah. The daughter of the second caliph and wife of the Prophet Muhammad. 
48 
Hlafsah (Abii) Yazid. He was probably a Jew who became a Muslim and a poet in 
the middle of the 8th century. He was the ancestor of a line of posts. See 
Khallikan, HI, 343, 347. 353 
Hafguwayh. The best of the tax bureau secretaries and the first author to write a 
book about the land tax; probably in the 9th century, The name may not be 
written correctly. 297, 364. 
Hajib (ibn) Abi al-Husayn al-Nu'màu ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Ibràhim. He was the 
director of the Burcau of the Sawid under Mu‘izz al-Dawlah (945-967) and. 
owner of a library. See Shuji', VI (s), pp. 128 (126), 154 (149), 422 (393). 
295, 366, 371, 736 
Hajjäj (al) ibn Yüsuf. A teacher of al-TÀ'if, who was appointed to be governor of 
Arabia, 692, and of al-"Irüq, 604. He died 714 and was famous for his severity 
and ability. Sec Khallikin J, 356. 
117, 209, 223, 259, 382, $35, 581-83, 702, 829 
Ham (al-) ibn (Yüsuf ibn) Matar al-Hasib. He translated Greek works on mathe~ 
matics during the reigns of al-Rashid and al-Ma mün (786-833), See Quit, pp. 
42, 98; Sarton, l, 562; Huart, p. 281; Ugaybi'ah, Part I, 187, 204. 
584, 586, 606, 634, 639, "711 
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i (al), Abū Muhammad, a pupil attached to Abū ‘Umar al-Zahid at Baghdad, 
167 

Gr (Ahi) "Abd al-Rahmin ibn Mangsiir al-Kilabi. A nomadic scholar of language. 
104 

Hakam (al-) Ibn Abt al-“As. A grandson of Umayyah, who was exiled to Ta'if by 
the Prophet. His son Marwän became caliph, 683-685. See Mas'üdi, IV, 257; 


ij 


V, 199, 413; Hitti, Arabs, pp. 189, 193, n. 1. 222 
Hakam ibn Ma'bad al-Isbahini, Abū ‘Abd Allih, A secretary who wrote some 
poetry. 370 


Hakam (al) ibn Qunbur (ibn Muhammad ibn Qunbural). A poet of al-Bagrah, 
who lived at the time of al-Ma’miin (813-833). Sce Mas'üdi, VHI, 222-23; 
Isbahani, Agháni, Part XII, 9. 359, 720 

Hakim ibn Yabyü. A man of the Heracles Tribe, who unofficially served as headman 
of the Sabians of Harrin during the middle of the roth century. 769 

Hakimi (al-}, Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ahmad. A scholar of poetry and 
language, who died 947/948. Sec Khallikan, HI, 657, 666, n. 3. 128, 331, 696 

Daa (al-), Abii al-Qisim. He was known as the “Ascetic” and was a scholar who 
wrote about the Our än. 82 

Hallaj (al-), al-Husayn ibn Mansür. A famous martyr, who was born about 858 in 
Persia, brought up at al-Wasit, aud became an ascetic and extreme mystic, He 
was imprisoned 913, and executed at Baghdad 922, Sce ‘Attar, p. 227; Khalli- 
kän, 1, 423; Baghdidi (Halkin), p. 80 ff.; Miskawayh, IV (1), p. 84; Nicholson, 
Idea of Personality, p. 26 f£; Wallaj, al-Tawasin; Wallaj, Akhbür. For a com- 











plete bibliography, see Massignon CAl-Hollaj, Martyr), Il, 943. 474-79 
Halliji (al-}, Yahya ibn Abi Hakim. A physician attached to al-Mu‘tadid (caliph 892- 








902). See Usaybi'ah, Part 1, 203. 699 
Halwāni (al), Abū Sahl Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Asim. A disciple of the a 
cen scholar Abii Sad al-Sukkari. 173 
Halwini (al-), Abmad ibn Zayd, A reader of the Qur'àn and student of the Hadith. 
Compare Yáqüt, Geog., Il, 31. 63 
Hamaysa' ibn Qadir, Zand. He followed Nabt in the lincage of Ishmael, See 
Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 1113. 8 
Hamd (lamad) ibn Mihrin al-Katib. He was a secretary who also wrote poetry. 
He came from Iybahan and served the Barmak family. In one place Flügel calls 
him His 273, 369 
Hamdin (Ibn) An Isma'ili writer whom the author of *Al-Fihrist" met at al- 
Mawgil in the late roth century. 473 
Hamdan ibn Abán ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid. A poet and the son of the more famous poet, 
Abas. Sce Isbahani, Aghdni, Part Vl, r7. 360 
Hamdan ibn al-Ash'ath.. He was nicknamed Qarmat, who was a farmer in the region. 
of al-Küfah. He became one of the chiefs of the Qaramitah (Carmathians) 
about 874. See 'Tabari, Annales, Part IT, 2127; Silvestre de Sacy, 1, CLXVI; 
"Karmatians," Ene. Istam, Ul, 767. 463, 468. 
Hamdin ibn Hatin al-Anbari. A secretary who also wrote poetry. 371 
Hamdün ibn Ismail ibn Dä’äd. He was a court favorite, sent to Shiz in Adharbayjan 
by al-Mutawakkil (caliph 847-861) to serve as governor. See Tabari, Annales, 
Part Hl, 1316-17; Yaqiit, Geog., IH, 354; Zirikli, Part TI, 305. 316, 365 
Hlamdiin (Ibn al-), Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn Isma‘il, Abii ‘Abd Allāh al-Nadim. He 
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man of letters, who served as a court companion to al-Mutawakkil 

isia'in. He died 868, See Zirikli, Part I, 8r. 696 

Hamid (Abii). Sce Ahmad ibn Bishr. 

Himid (al-) Abii Misa Sulayman ibn Muhammad. A pupil of Tha'lab and an 
authority on grammar, language, and poetry as well as a copyist at Baghdad. 
He died 918. Sce Khallikan, 1, sot. 173, 190 

Hamid ibn abAbbás, Abū Muhammad. He lived from 837 to 923 and was a 
governor and financial expert in Southern rä, He became the vizier of al- 
Miqtadir, 919, and was associated with the punishment of al-Lallaj, but later 
was humiliated. See Mas'fidi, VII, 206; VIN, 258, 273; Khallikàn, Y, 424, 439, 
n. 20; Massignon, Al-Hallaj, Martyr, 1, 211, 220, 269, 279. 426, 477 

Hamid ibn ‘Ali al-Wásiti. A maker of astrolabes iti the late oth aud carly roth cen- 
tury. See Suter, X (1900), 40. 671-72 

Hammád, Abii al-Qisim ibn Sabir (Sapor) ibn al-Mubàrak ibn ‘Ubayd. He was 
the son of Maysarah Abii Layli, a freed prisoner from Daylam. He was brought 
up at a-Kifeh and collected the Mu'allagát and other carly poems. He lived 
about 694-722. See Yaqüt, Irshad, VI (4), 137: Khallikin, 1, 470; Nicholson, 
Literary History of the Arabs, p. 132. 198 

Hammăd 'Ajrad, Abii “Umar ibn Yiinus (Yahyã) ibn ‘Amr. A man of Southern 
"Iráq, who was a licentious poet and a court companion at Damascus and later 
of al-Mahdi, He died 778. See Isbalvini, Aghdni, Part XM, 73; Khallikin, J, 
474. 309, 356 

Hammad ibn Abi Hanifah, Abii Lana". Sec Hammad ibn al-Nu‘man. 

Hammad ibn Muslim (Abii Sulayman), Abii Isma'il of al-Kiifah. He was a judge who 
taught the jurist Abi Hanifah. He died 738. Sce Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 240; 
Tabari, Annales, Part TH, 2497, 2498; Mahmassini, p. 19. 508 

Haminid ibn Ishaq, A Maliki jurist of the second half of the oth century, See 
Suyiiti, Bughyat, p. 193. For his brother, see Ismail ibn Ishaq al-Qadi. 496 

Hammäd ibn Ishiq ibn [brahim al-Mawsili, Abū Fadl, Like his father and grand- 
father, he was a popular man at Baghdad. He died in the second half of the oth 
century, Sec Isbahiini, Aghda?, Part I, $9; V, 188; KVIL, 125, 127, 128. 

157, 307, 310, 312 

Hammâd ibn Maysarah. He was quoted by Ishaq al-Mawsifi. Compare Hammad, 

Abü al-Qasim. 399 

Hammäd ibn Murrah al-Yamani, A worker of magic, probably in the 10th century, 

73* 

Hammad ibn Najjih al-Katib. A secretary and poet. The Beatty and Tonk MSS 
probably give the name more correctly than Flügel does. 367 

Hammid ibn al-Nu‘man (Abii Hanifah) ibn Thabit, Abii Isma'l. He died at al- 
Küfah, 703, and was the son of the great jurist Abii Hanifah, Sce Hajar, Lisän 
al-Mizdn, Part I, 346; Khallikin, 1, 460; Wafa’, Part 1, 266. 499 

Hammad ibn Salamah ibn Dinar, Abü Salamah. A man of al-Basrah who was a 
conservative jurist and musfti. He died at al-Bagrah 781-783. Sce Suyiiti, 
Bughyat, p. 240; Qutaybah, Ma'arif, p. 252; Taghri-Birdi, Part Il, 36. $49 

Hammiid ibn Zayd ibn Dirhim al-Azraq, Abū Zonë, A distinguished s holar who 
was born at al-Bagrah, taught at Baghdad, and died there 795. Sce Khallikan, 
Vol. 1l, 127, n. 4. 69 
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Elammád ibn al-Zibrigin (Zabrigin). A scholar, probably of the late 8th century. 


See Zubaydi, Tabaqát, p. 41 and note. 114 
Eammádah (Ibn), Abū al-Hasan Ahmad ibn Muhammad, A xoth century secretary 
and author. 286 


Hammam ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, Abü Yaxid. He was nicknamed Abi Di'üd al- 
‘Tayalisi and was a jurist and authority for the Hadith at al-Bagrah, He died 


841/842, See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 260, L 4. 552 
Hammawayh. An associate of al-Ash'ari, who came from Siraf in Southern Persia 
and lived until the early 10th century. 451 
Hammawayh, Sahib al-Tawawis (owner of the peacocks). He was the man in 
whose house al-Nazzam died at Baghdad, about 840. 393 
Hamud Harar. A man quoted iu connection with official Turkish correspondence. 
37 
Hamiilah. An officer serving under Abii Dalaf. 470 





Hamzah (Abii) Muhammad ibn Ibrähīm al-Kho 
famous as an ascetic 


sini al-Süfi. A shaykh of Naysabir 
and scholar, who died about goa. Sco Sha'rini, Part J, 88; 





‘Attar, p. 220; "AR ibn ‘Uthmuin, XVII (1911), 146. 461 
Hamzah ibn ‘Afif ibn al-Hasan. The secretary of the general Tahir ibn al-Elusayn, 
who ruled the Eastern provinces 775-822. 27$. 744 


Hamzah ibn Habib al-Zayyat, Abii ‘Umirah, He was one of the seven authorized 
readers of the Qur'án, who lived at al-Kiifah. He died 772/773 at Hulwan on 
the Persian frontier. Sce Khallikin, I, 478. 66, 67, 69, 70, 73, 79-81, 84-85 

Hamzah ibn al-Hasan. A secretary from Isbahán. He was interested im historical 
and literary subjects and the rights of the non-Arabs. See Khallikin, 1, 494, 497, 
n, 2; Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, pp. 14, 280. 308 

Hamzah ibn Hiiri» ibn A*yan. A Shit scholar, of the second half of the 8th cen- 
tury. For his father, see Mumrin. Sec also Tisi, p. 117, sect. 255. 536 

Hamzah ibn Khuzaymah al-Kitib. He was a government official who wrote poetry. 
Compare Khuzaymah ibo Khizim, who may have been his father. 367 

Hamzah ibn al-Razzáq. See Hasani. 

Hanash (Abū) Khudayr ibu Qays. A poct of al-Basrah, called al-Numayri. He lived 
at the time of al-Mahdi (caliph 775-785), See Khallikin, IV, 359; Tammam, 
(Ruickert), select. 315. 358 

Hanbal (Ibn), See Ahmad ibn Hanbal. 

Hanifah (Abii) al-Na‘man ibn ‘habit. He lived from about 700 to 767, He was the 
great jurist of al-Küfali, who went to Baghdad and founded the Hanafi school 
of law, Sce Khallikan, HL, 555; Nawawi, p. 698. 

152-53, 294, 357, 388, 410, 416, 499-506, 510, $70 

— ibn al-Sari al-Darimi. He was called Rahib al-Küfah, and was an ascetic 

, who taught al-Tabari. He died 857/858. Scc "Taghri-Birdi, Part Il, 316; 

Tabac, Tafsir, HI, 69, 427, 517 (sections 2058, 2758, 2998); "Tabari, Annales, 











Part I, 10, X9, 42, 52. 563 
Harashat al-Dibàb. A mau who gave information about the vernaculars of Southern. 
"Iráq to Ibn al-Sikkit. 126 


Haráthamah (al-), See Harthanah. 

Harawi (al-). a) Abii ‘Ubayd Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Ralunán, a 
grammarian who died 1011. (2) Abū al-Fadl of Herat. He died 949. See Khalli 
kan, I, 78; Haurt, p. 156. Zirikli, Part I, 203. 185 
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Harawi (al-), Yüstif, An astronomer of secondary importance. The name is from. 
MS 1934. Flüge and MS x135 have Harüni. Sce Qifü, p. 391; Suter, VI 
(1892), 68; X (1900), 57. 662 

Harb (Ibn). Sce Jafar ibn Harb. 

Harb ibn Umayyah. The father of Abü Sufydn and grandfather of the Caliph 
Mu‘awiyah. See Hitti, Arabs, p. 193. 9 

Harbi (al-). He was a man of al-Yaman who studied Greek scionoe and became 
attached to Jafar al-Sádiq in the 8th century. He was also said to have been 
the teacher of Jábir ibo Hayyan. See Fück, Ambix, 120 (37). 850, 859 

Harbi (al-), Ibráhim ibn Ishaq. See Ibrahim al-Harbi. 

Harim ibn Hayyán al-Azdi. A governor during the second caliphate, who later 
lived at al-Bagrah and was famous for picty and a knowledge of the Hadith. 




















He died 666. See Durayd, Geneal., p. 197; Qutaybah, Ma'ärif, p. 222; 
Ka hi, p. 8. 456 
Harim ibn Zayd al-Kulaybi. An unimportant tribal scholar of language. 104 


Harir (al) ibn al-Sarih, Abii Hashim. A secretary of the late 8th and early oth 
century. For his home, Efádir Tayy, sec Yàgüt, Geog., H, 184. Instead of Harir 


the name may be al-Huzayz. 261,275 
Harish (Ibn Abi ab). A bookbinder attached to the library of Bayt al-Efikmah in 
Baghdad. x8 
Harish (al-) ibn Numayr. He was a man of the carly 8th century, who quoted from 
his father the poctry of Dhi al-Rummah. 347 
Hárith (al-), Abii ‘Abd al-Rabmin ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmin. A scholar of al-Madinah, 
who died about 747. See Nawawi, p. 195. 82 
Hürith (al-) ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib. He was the eldest brother of the father of the 
Prophet Muhammad. See Mas'üdi, IV, 121; Hitti, Arabs, p. 189. 222, 330 
Härith (al-) ibn Abi Usámah. A scholar who died 895/896. Sec Yaqüt, Geog., i 
774,1. 31; I, 151, 1. 7. 220 


Hirith GL) ibn Asad, Abü "Abd Allāh al-Mubisibi. He was born at al-Basrah, 
781, became a legal authority and an ascetic at Ba aghdád, and died before the 
middle of the oth century. Sec Attár, p. 163; Sha‘rini, Part I, 64; Baghdad? 
(Khatib), VII, 211, sect. 4330; ‘AH ibn. *Uthntán, X VH (1911), 108, 176. 457 

Härith (al-) ibn Bushkhiz. He was a man interested in music and pleasure at Baghdad 
during the oth century. The last name is also written. Busbkhir, but probably 
comes from the Persian pushi-khez (making bows). See Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 153; 

l 28; Isbahani, Agháni, Part IX, 29; X, 162; XVII, 123. 742 

Hárith (al) ibn Ka'b. A nobleman of the 7th century, who was head of an important 
family. See Khallikàn, lll, 552; Mas'üdi, III, 390; V, 388. 229, 238, 274 

Hárith (al-) al-Munajjim. An astrologer at Baghidád attached to the vizier al-Hasan 
ibn Sahl during the first half of the oth century. Sec Qifti, p. 163; Suter, VI 
(1892), 67; X (1900), 19. 660 

Hirith (al-) ibn Rashid. A leader of 300 soldiers, who left the Caliph ‘Ali to become 
Christians. They were killed on the coast opposite Bahrayn. See Mas'üdi, IV, 
418, 419. 20X 

Härith (l-) al-Warrüq. He was Abii al-Qasim al-Flárith ibn ‘Ali of Khurisin, who 
became a theologian at Baghdad in the late 9th and early roth century. See 
Fück, ZDMG (N.F. 15), 303, n. 7. A19, 425. 420. 

Hirithah ibu Badr al-Ghudini, He was a poet known for his heavy drinking, but 
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appointed governor of Ram Hurmuz and Naysabiir. He died 685/686. Sce 
Isbahani, Aghäni, Part XXI, 20; Khallikàn, 1, 638. 347 
Hariz ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibn al-Husayn al-Azdi al-Sijistini, Abü Muhammad. He 
was a Shif jurist of al-Küfah, who went to Sijistin to sell oil. Sce Tisi, p. 
84, sect. 168; Hajar, Lísán al-Mizän, Part Il, 186. $36, $49 
Harmtah (ibn) Abii Ishaq, Ibrahim ibn ‘All, A poet of al-Madinah, who lived from 
685 to 767 and was a supporter of ‘AH, See Isbaháni, Aghani, Part IV, 102; 
"Yha'alibi, Faridatu' L^ Asr), p. 68. 244, 289, 312-14, 322, 330, 352, 376 
Harmalah ibn Yahya ibn ‘Abd Allah, Abū ‘Abd Allih al-Misri. An Egyptian 
disciple of al-Shafi'i, He died about 858. See Nawawi, p. 202; Shirazi, p. 80; 
(it, Geog., IV, 48, 782. $21 
Hatrini (al-). See Thabit ibn Ibrahim. ` 
Haag (al-}, Abi al-Tayyib ‘Abd al-Rabim ibn Ahmad. He was a poet and writer 
of official correspondence in the late 8th and early oth century, See [sbahani, 
Aghani, Part XVIII, 46. 269,367 
Harthamah ibn A'yan. The governor of Khurisin and at another time of Africa. 
He was a great general of al-Rashid and. al-Ma'miin, appointed to rebuild 
Tarsus. He died 815/816. Sec Baladhuri, Origins, pp. 221, 261, 370; Khallikin, 
IV, 279; Taghri-Birdi, Part M, 88, 103, 136, 133-55; Mas'üdi, VI, 443-53, 
47477- 156 
Harthamah ibn al-Khali, A secretary and poet, very likely the son of al-Husayn ibn 
al-Dahbak, who lived from about 778 to 864. 368 
Ree? e al-Sha'ráni, He wrote a book on warfare for al-Ma'min (caliph 
13-833). 

. Scc al-Rashid. Sai 
Aaron. The brother of Moses. 844 
Harin (Abi) ibn Muhammad. He was called by Flügel Abt Caas Hárün, and was 

a secretary who wrote poetry, For his employer, see al-Hasan ibn Zayd. 368 
Hürün ibu ‘Abd Allah. He was a jurist of al-Madinah, appointed to serve as a judge 
in Egypt, 832-841. He died at Sámarrá, 847. See Khallikün, I, 337, n. 14. 
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Hürün ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Shári. A rebel of the region of al- 
al-Mu'tadid, 896. Sec Tabari, Annales, Part Hl, 2149-51; 





il, executed by 
Ti, Part IX, 42. 
"na de 7 S34 
Hárün ibn ‘Ali ibn Harün ibn "AP ibn Yahya ibn Abi Mangür al-Munajjim, Abū 
‘Abd Allāh. He lived from 865 to 901 and was a patron of poetry and culture. 

See Khallikàn, HI, 604; Zirikli, Part IX, 42. Sce Munajjie Panuily. 
252, 313, 31$, 316, 328 
Hárün ibn a. ik. He was a disciple of Tha‘lab, a converted Jew from al-Hirah, 
who became a scholar of language and grammar during the and half of the oth 
century, Sce Yigiit, Irshad, VI (7), 234; Zubaydi, Tabaqat, p. 168. The name 
is incorrectly spelled in the Flügcl edition. 164. 
Hariin ibn Hätze, Abii Bishr al-Bazziz. He was from al-Küfah and the author of a 
book about reading the Qur’in. He died 863. Sce Zirikli, Part IX, 39. 78 
Hárün ibn Ibrahim ibn Hammäd ibn Ishaq, Abū Bakr. He lived 891-940 and was a 
judge in Egypt, Harrin, Baghdid, and other places. For lis father, see Ibráhim. 
ibn Hammad. See also Baghdadi (Khatib), Part XIV, 30; Taghri-Birdi, Part 
HI, 213, L 18. 77 
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Hariin ibn Mubammad bn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat, Abū Miisi. He was a writer 
of official correspondence, interested in historical traditions. For his father, the 
vizier, see Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. 270 

Harün (Ibn al), Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn al-Elusayn. A scholar of Baghdad 
during the 10th century. He was a man of letters, who wrote on the Qur’in, 

283, 325 

Lian iba Misi al-Jawhari. The brother of a Shäfi'i jurist of the oth century. For 
“Harüri,” see Khallikán, I, 619. 522 

Hasan (al-}. The cldest son of ‘Alf and Fäpimah, who lived at al-Madinah. He died 
about 669. 89, 215, 218, 251, 281, 330, 340, 542, 866 

Hasan (Abii a). See the following: ‘Alf ibn ‘Ist ibn Di pd: Khanshalil; Muhammad 
ibn Ibráhim ibn Yüsuf; Thübit ibn Ibrahim; Ibn al-Kiifi. 

Hasan (Abii al-) Ahmad ibn ‘Ali, A secretary who lived probably in. the late roth 


E 








century, 306 
Hasan (Abū al) al-Ahmar. A man of al-Küfab and a grammarian of secondary 
importance during tbe 8th century, 345 
Hasan (Abii al-) al-Dagiqi al-Elobwáni, al-Tabari, A disciple of al- Tabari during the 
10th century. 566 
Hasan (Abit al) al Diniashqi. He was a chief of the Manichacan schism of Miqhis, 
probably in the last half of the otl century. 794 


Hasan (Abii al-) al-Harriini. See Thabit ibn fbráhim ibn Zahrün. 

Hasan (Abii al-) ibn Abi ‘AH Muhammad, A younger member of the Muglah 
Family, famous for calligraphy. He probably lived in the roth century. i8 

Hasan (Abii al) ibn Ibrahim. A brother of the famous calligrapher Ishaq ibn 
Ibrahim and himnself an excellent penman, He lived during the late oth and early 








roth century. 17 
Hasan (Abit al-) ibn Khayrün ‘Ali ibn Ahmad al-Baghdádi. A Shafi jarist, probably 
of the 10th century, See Hajj Khalifah, V, 320. $27 


Hasan (Abū al-) ibn al-Käfi, Mujälid ibn Sa'id al-Hamdani al-Küfi. A scholar of 
language and traditions, whose reliability was questioned, He died about 751. 





See Nawawi, p. 540. 113 
Hasan (Abü al) ibn al-Najih. A theologian and poct, who came from Baghdad 
but lived at al-Mawsil during the roth century. 374 





Hasan (Abii al-) ibn al-Sabfini. An Egyptian who quoted to Aba al-Fath ibn al- 
Nahwi what was inscribed on the tomb of al-Shafiil. He belonged to the roth 
century. 516 

Hasan (Abi ab) ibn Sinän, ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sinàn al-Tiisi. He was a pupil 
of Ibn al-A‘rabi and an authority for Arab lore and poetry. He died after 913. 
See Khallikan, IV, 269, n. x. 476, 709 

Hasan (Abii al-) ibn Sinin ibn Thabit. He was a grandson of Thàbit ibn Quzsrah and 
himself a medical authority at Baghdad. He died 975/976. See Qifti, p. 397. 

648 

Hasan (Aba al-) ibn al-Timj, ‘AN ibn Muhammad ibn al-Qasint, He was known as 
Ibn aleTunj and was a bookdealer at Baghdid, who died 1001/1002. See 
Baghdadi (Khatib), Part XII, 94. 864 

Hasan (Abi al) Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Warrāg. An unimportant 
grammarian, probably of the roth century, called by Flügel Abü al-Masan ibn 
al-Husayn. 188 
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ü al) Mubamniad ibn al-Hasan ibn Ashnas. Me was a friend of the author 
o£ Al. t, who gave him information about the Turks and their way of 
writing. 37 

Hasan (Abii al-) Muhammad ibn Yüsuf al-Nagit. A scholar of Arabic and Greek, 
who was at Baghdéd when Al-Fihrist was begun. He died at Naysábür 991. 
He was called al^ Amiri. < XV, 47, 49 

Hasan (Abii al-) al-Nasawi, ‘Alf ibn Ahmad. A Sháfi's jurist. See Ihi Khalifah, Vi, 
29. The name may be al-Nashawi, for which see Yagiit, Geog., IV, 784. $27 

Hasan (Abū al-) Thabit ibn Sinän ibn Thabit ibn Qurrah. A grandson of the famous 
Sabian. scholar and son of a well-known physician, He himself was a doctor, 
who died 975/976. See OH, p. 109. Usaybi'ah, Part I, 224. 648 

Hasan (al-) al-Basri, Abū Sa‘id al-Hasan ibn Yasar. He was born at al-Madinah, 
642. his mother being the slave of one of the wives of the Prophet. In 671 he 
became the secretary of the governor of Khurisin, and later af Anas ibn Malik 
in Persia. Finally he settled at al-Basrah, where he became famous for piety 
and learning. He died 728, See Khallikin, I, 370. 

75, 81, 82, 91, 380-86, 455~56 

Hasan (al-) ibn al-Abbàs, A traditionalist, probably at Baghdad, int the first half of 
the toth century. 62 

Hasan (al-) ibn Abi al-Flasan. Sce al-Hasan al-Basri. 

Hasan (al-) ibn Ahmad. Sec Istabliri. 

Hasan (al) ibn “Ali ibn Faddil al-Taymuli (al-Taymi bi d-wali'). He was surnamed 
Abii Bakr, a Shi“ jurist of al-Küfah and an associate of the Sth Shi Imam. He 
died 838/839. Sec Tiisi, p. 93, sect. 191; Hajar, Lisän al-Mizan, Part 1l, 225i 
Zirikti, Part HI, 215. 479, S4Y 

Hasan (al-) ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan ibn Zayd al-Nagir li-al-Llaqq, al-Dà^i ili Ab, He 
was called Utriish, the spiritual head of the Daylam, who revolted in 913 and 
died three years later. See Mas'üdi, VII, 343; VII, 279-80; Hakami, p. 316; 
Lane-Poole, p. 127, 

























481 
Hasan (al-) ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Ja‘d. A judge in the Mangür Quarter of Baghdid, who 
died 856/857. See Tabati, Annales, Part HI, 1434. 241 


Klasan (al-) ibn "AR ibn Muhammad, Abii Muhammad al-‘Askari. He was the 11th 
Shii Imam, who lived from 845 to 874, and died at Sämarrā. See Hitti, Arabs, 
p. 442; Khallikän, 1, 390. 542 
Hasan (al-) ibn ‘All ibn Muglah, Abii ‘Abd Allih. A famous penman and the brother 
of the vizier Muhammad ibn ‘Ali, 17, 87, 93, 115, 1X9, 145, 152, 162, 197 
Hasan (a1) ibn ‘Alf ibn Shabib, Abii ‘Ali al-Ma'inari, He was a man of Baghdad, 
who was a judge and authority on the Hadith. See Baghdadi (Khatib), Part VIZ, 
369, sect, 3892: Hajar, Lisän al-Mizan, Part fl, 221, 


353 

Hasan (al-) ibn "Atiyah. A. military officer, who raided Asia Minor about 777. Sec 
Yáqüt, Geog., ll, 149. 548 
Hasan (al-) iba ‘Apiyah. A reader of the Quin following the system of Hamzah. 
66 

Hasan (al-) ibn Ayytih. A theologian who wrote a book coufiting Christian docs 
mines, Scc Tüsi, p. 87, sect. 170. 433 


Hasan (al) ibn fa'far al-Rabi De was the author af a book on the Qurit. The 
name is omitted in the Beatty MS. For Rahi’, see Yügüt, Geog., IL, 709. The 
name may come from Ruhi’. See “Orfa,” Enc, Islan, Ili, 993. 36 
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Tasan (al-) ibn al-Khagib, Abi Bakr. A late oth century Persian astronomer, whose 
book "De Nativitatibus” became well known in Europe. Sec Qifti, p. 165; 
Sarton, I, 603; Suter, VI (1892), 31, 64; X (1900), 32. 655 

Hasan (al) ibn Mahbiüb, Abū ‘Ali, A Shr scholar and author called al-Sartüd 
(Zarrád), "Maker of Chain Armor.” He lived in the late 8th and early oth. 
century. Sce Tüsi, p. 96, sect. 203; Hajar, Lisän al-Mizán, Part I, 248 

$36, $38 

Hasan (al-) ibn Mayinün alb-Nasti. He was perhaps the teacher of Ibn. al-Naftalt, 

who quoted him. He died 846, For his tribe, see Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 32, 1. x. 




















236, 239 

Hasan (al-) ibn Muhammad, The paternal uncle of Ibn Durayd and himself an author 
of the oth century. The nam y be al-Husayn instead of al-Hasan, 134 
Hasan (al-) ibn Muhammad iba Ghalib iba Abi ‘Abd Altih al-Isbahánt A secretary 
and poet. For his father, see Bah. 371 
Hasan (al-) ibn Mahammad ibn al-Efusayn ibn Jambiir, A Shii jurist, who was the 
son of a distinguished father. He lived during the early oth century. $42 


Hasan (al-) ibn Mubantmad ibn Sal Sce Za'farütit. 

Hasan (al-) ibn Muhammad ibn Sami‘ah, Abd Muhammad. A Shi'i scholar and 
author from al-Küfah, who died 876/877. Sec Hajar, Lisän alMixan, Part It, 
249; Us, p. 97, sect. $41 

Hasan (al-) ibn Müs ibn $ ir. He was a patron of scientific translation. and 
research during the time of al-Me’miin (caliph 813-833). Sec OU, pp. 375, 
441-42; Sarton, I, 560-61; Tūqgän, pp. 187-94. See also Miis, Bani. 

584. 645, 646 

Hasan (al) ibn al-Najjab, Abū al-Kalb. A poet of minor importance and perhaps 














also a secretary. 364 
Hasan (al-) ibn al-Ni'äli. One of the carly transcribers of the Quran. 12 
Hasan (al-) ibn Qadimah. He was an alchemist of secondary importance, who lived 

probably in the oth century. 850 


Hasan (al-) ibn Qabtabah, A leading general in the wars against the Byzantines and 
in Armenia, He died 797/798. Sce Mas'üdi, VI, 256; Taghri-Birdi, Part I, 

13, 42, $4, 104. 277 
Hasan (al-) ibn al-Qâsim al-Tabari, Abii ‘All, A Shafi‘ jurist who worked at Bagh- 
did, He died 917/928. Sec Shirazi, p. 94; Nawawi, p. 750; Khallikan, 1, 376. 

524 

Hasan (al-) ibn Qutrub, A son of the well-known grammarian of al-Basrah, When 
his father died about 821, he took his place as tutor to the sons of Abit Dulaf al- 
Qasim ibn ‘Isa, the general. "4 
Hasan {al-) ibn Raja’ iba Abi al-Dahhik. He was a poet and government official 
of the oth century, See Tabari, Annales, Part TH, p. 1314; Ishahini, Aghini, 


Part XV, 104; XX, 38. 135. 367 
Hasan (al-} ibn al-Sabbáh, A oth century astronomer. See Qifti, p. 59; Suter, VI 
(1892), 31; X (1900), 28. 655-56 


Hasan (al-) ibn Sahl, Abii Muhammad. ‘The vizier of the Caliph al-Ma’miin. His 
daugliter, Binán, was married by the caliph. He died 85%. See Khallikin, I, 
408. 101, 146, 236, 268, 367, 652, 660, 804 

Hasan (al-) ibn Sahl ibn Nawbakht. A descendant of a line of astronomers of the 
Nawbakhti Family and himself an astronomer, who lived during the last half of 
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the oth century. See Qifü, p. 165; Sarton, 1, 531; Suter, VI (1892), 30, 64; 
X (1900), 16; Nallino, ‘Jim al-Falak, p. 135, to] 586, $89, 654 

Hasan (al-) ibn Said ibu Hammäd ibi Sa'id al-Alr An important Shi'i scholar of 
al-Küfah, associated with the Sth and oth Shi imams in the first half of the oth 
century. Sce Tüsi, p. 90, sect. 179. For the 15, see Mitti, Arabs, p. 442. For 
his brother, scc Husayn ibn Sa'id. 539 

Hasan (al-) ibn Salih ibn Hayy. He lived from about 718 to 784 at al-Küfah. He was 
a jurist and theologian, who founded the hiyah branch of the Zaydiyah. 
See Shahrastáni (Haarbrücker), Part I, 181; Baghdidi (Seelye), p. 4s. 444 

Tlasan (al) ibn Shákie. See al-Hasan ibn Misa ibn Shakir. 

Hasan (al-) ibn Sawir (Sawwar) ibn Baba ibn Bahrüm. He was known as Abii al- 
Khayr ibn al-Khammar and was born 942/943. He was a logician of Baghdad, 
who wrote and translated books on philosophy and the sciences. Sce Qifti, p. 
164, l. 7, which gives the name as Bihrim; MS 1934 has Bahnam. 

XV, $90, 632-33 

Hasan (al-) ibn Talhah al-Qurashi. He was the son of Talhah ibn "Ubayd Allih, a 
Companion of the Prophet who died at al-Basrah 656. Sec Zirikli, Part IH, 331. 

363 

bū Sa'id al-Nahrabaai. A jurist who followed the code of 

gel gives the names as Nahrabbüni and the Tonk MS, 
Nahrayáni, but compare Nahr Aban, Yágüt, Geog., IV, 758, 1. 2. $33 

Hasan (al-) ibu "Ubayd Allah ibn Sulaymán, Abü Muhammad. The son of a vizier 
of al-Mu'tadid. He was a 10th century mathematician. Sce Qifti, p. 164, L 4; 
Suter, VI (1892), 60; X (1900), 48. 649 

Hasan (al-) ibn "Ulwiyah al-Qattin. A scholar of historical traditions, who died 
9rofgir. Scc Yaqiit, Ceog. IV, 1002; Baghdidi (Khatib), VI, 262, sect. 3293. 
The Beatty MS omits ibn and Flügel has al-"Attir, which is evidently wrong. 

241 

Hasan (al) ibn "Umürah. He was a well-known traditionalist, probably tbe id 
who helped conduct the funeral of Aba Hanifah at Baghdüd, 767. Sec Tabari, 
Annales, Part L 128, 277, 424. 500 

Hasan (al-) ibn Wahb ibn Sa'id, Abii al-Fadl, He was a secretary to the chief of the 
chancery under al-Wathig (caliph 842-847) and also a poet. Sce-Khallikin, J, 
353. 597; Mas'üdi, VII, 149, 167. 267-68, 276, 367, 408 

Hasan (al-) ibn Wagid. An unimportant jurist, who wrote on the Quia. 































Hasan (al-) ibn ‘Ubayd, 
Da'üd ibn ‘Al 


















76, 552 
Hasan (al-) ibn Yasuf, Abū ‘AI. A sccretary who wrote some poetry. ik Ze 
Hasan (al-) iba Zayd. He was noted for his piety but imprisoned by al-Mansiir. He 
was released by al-Mahdi, He died in Arabia 784/785. See Khallikin, 1, 210, 

n. 22. 
Hasan (al-) ibn Zayd ibn Muhammad ibn lemü*l He was called al-Da' 
Haqq and was a descendant of the Prophet, who became lord of Tabari 
864 and died 883/884. Sec Hakami, p. 303; Taghri-Birdi, Part H, 331; Khalli- 
kin, IV, 310, 311; Lane-Poole, p. 127. 481, 482 
Hasan (al-) ibn. aacht, Abi ‘Ali, A scholar of al-Küfah who was a pupil 
of the jurist Abà Hanifah. He died 819/820. Sce Taghri-Birdi, Part IT, 13, 32; 
IH, 42; Hajar, Lisän al Micdn, Part 1T, 208. 506 
Hasan (al-) ibn Zurürah. He was a Shi scholar of the second half of the 8th century, 
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Sce Tüsi p. r41, bottom. For his distinguished father, sce Zurdrak ‘Abd 
Rabbah ibn A'yán. 53 
Hasanübüdhi {al-} An Isma‘ili leader, probably from Hasanabadh. Sce Yàgüt, 
Geog., H, 268. He lived at Baghdad, but fled to Adharbayjin in the late roth 





century. 473 
Hasani (al-), Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn (Husayni). He was a Shi? scholar and 
author. Sce Tüsi, p. 377, sect. 856. 480 


Hasan (ab), Abū Ya'là Hamzah ibn al-Razzáq ibn Abi Husayn. He was a descend- 
ant of the eldest son of ‘Ali, who showed the author of Al-Fihrist a manuscript 
of the Qur'ün written in the handwriting of ‘Ali, the Prophet’s son-in-law. Sec 
Khallikan, IIl, 426. 63 

Hasanuwayh. One of the scribes of al-Kindi, See Qifti, p. 376. 626 

Hashim. The ancestor of the Prophets fatnily. For family trees, sce Hitti, Arabs, 
pp. rrr, 189, 289. 

Läim (Abū). A son of the Mu‘tazili theologian al-Jubba'i, who held to his father’s 
heretical tenets, He died 933, Sce Baghdadi (Seelyc), p. 189; Khallikán, I, 








132; Murtadi, p. 9. 131, 434735 
Hashim (Abit) alibi or Murtalibi. He was a poet connected with the families 
of Abii Umayyah and ‘Abd al-Muttalib. 359 





im (Abu) ‘Abd al-Salim. See Abii him, the son of al-Jubbi'i. 

Ashim (Abii) ibn Sadagah al-ldarrani. A secretary uoted for his literary style, but 
put in prison 897/898 for serving the rebels at al-Küfah, Compare "Tatort, 
Annales, Pare IE, 2179. 275 

Haäshimi {al-). See al-^Abbás ibnu Muhanad, 

Hâshimi (al). He was called both Abū al“Abr Ahmad iba Muhammad and Abii al- 

‘Ibar Muhammad ibn Ahmad, He was a poet known for his good memory. 

He was also a buffoon, who was killed in 864 because of opposition to ‘Ali and 

the Shi, See Baghdad? (Khatib), Part V, 40, sect. 2394; Zirikli, Part VI, 196. 
3341 336 

Háshimi (al-), Abü al-Hasan. He probably lived at Baghdiid in the late oth century, 
He was a judge who quoted anecdotes about grammarians. 150 
Hâshimi (al-}, Ahmad ibn Ibrahim. A pupil of The‘lab and al-Mubarrad in the last 
half of the oth century. Sce Yaqit, Irshad, VI (7), 234. 165 
Häshimi (al-)}, Salaymān iba DViid. He was probably Abo al-Rabi‘ of al-Bagrah, 
who died 849, Sec Zirikli, Part IH, 187. 47 
Hashshishah (Aba) Muhammad ibn "AN ibn Umayyah, Abii Ja‘far. He was a skilled 
tanbür player at the time of al-Wiathig (caliph 842-847). Sce Isbahini, Aghani, 
Part XXI, 257. 318, 398 
Hasin (Abü al-) al-Hujaymi. A language scholar of tribal origin. 103 
Hassan. He was one of the 200 boys purchased by al-Mansiir from al-Yamümah, to 
serve as doorkeepers in the second half of the 8th century, He was also the 
ancestor of the well-known scholar Ahmad ibn ALA) 228 
Hassan (Abii). The author of love stories 736 
Hassün (Abi) al-blasan ibn "Uthinán al-Ziyidi, He lived from about 770 to 857 and 
went front al-Bastah to Baghdad, where lie was a judge and scholar. See Yágüt, 
Geog., 1, 780; ME, 350; Tabari, Annales, Part IH, 1424; Baghdádi (Khatib), 
Part Vll, 356, sect. 3877. 241, 639 
Yassin (fbn Abi), A transcriber of the Our än, 13 
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Hassan ibn Thabit, At first a poet at the court of the kings of Ghassün and later the 
famous poet attached to the Prophet Muhammad. Sec Isbahini, Aghin?, Pare 
IV, 2; "Llassán B. Thabit,” Enc. Islam, D, 288. 222, 243, 311 

Hatim. He was the chief of the Tayy Tribe and a poet who lived just before the time 
of the Prophet and was famous for his generosity. Sce Isbahani, Aghäni, Part 
XVI, 96; Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, pp. 85, 87. 243, 204 

Hatim (Abi) Ahmad ibn Hamdan ab- He probably originated at Warsnán. 
Sce Yàqüt, Geog., IV, 961, He became a leading Ismaili scholar in Persia, in the 
early xoth century. Sec Baghdidi (Halkin), p. 1x2; Nizam al-Mulk, p. 273; 
Hanmdiáni, Sulaybiyün, p. 251; Ivanov, Sfudies in Early Persian Ismailism, pp. 
89 fÉ, 101 ff. 468, 472 

Hatim, Abii, Sahl ibn Muhammad. See Sifistdni. 

Wawari (Ibn Abi al, Abū al-Hasan Ahmad ibn al-Lawari. A man of Damascus, who 
was a scholar and mystic, He died 844/845. Sec ‘Attic, p. 184; Sha'rani, Part 








1, 70; "AN ibn “Uthinin, XVI (1911), 118. 456 
Hawl (Abii al-) al-Himyari. A poet of secondary importance, living at the time of 
al-Rashid (caliph 786-809), Scc Qutaybali, ‘Uyiin, Part VIH, 163. 360 
Hawshab al-Asadi. He was a man about whom amusing stories were told in carly 
Islim. Sce Rosenthal, Humor, p. 7. 735 
Hawt (Abi). The secretary of al-Harir ibn Sarify in the late 8th and early oth century, 
275 

Haydar ibn Muhammad ibn Nu'aym, A man of Samarqand, who was a disciple P 
al-Ayyashi during the oth century, Sec "Usi, p. 120, sect. 262, 478 


Haydareh iba “Umar al-Sagháni, Abii al-Hasan. A jurist following the code of 
Di'üd ibn ‘All, probably at Baghdad, He died 968, Sec Hajj Khalifah, IV, 400. 








533 
Haydham (Abii al-) ibn ‘Umarah ibn. Khuraym al-Murri, A tribal poet, probably 
of the first half of the oth century. Sce Qutaybah, Shir, p. 542. 36r. 


Haydhäm (Aba al-) Kalläb ibn Hamzah. A scholar from Harrăn, who lived among 
the nomads and then served the vizier al-Qasim ibn ‘Ubayd Alläh, He died 904. 
He was a gramntarian, poct, and skilled peonman, See Yaqüt, Irshdd, VI (6), 208; 
Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 382, 95, 181 
Haytham (Abii al), An unimportant tribal scholar of language and grammar. He 
was probably the same as a man called al-Rázi, who was associated with Abii 
Sa'id al-Sukkari. Sec Flügel, Gram. Schalen, p. x94. 103, 172 
Haythato (al-) ibn ‘Adi ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin, Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman. A man ofal- 
Kapi, who became an authority for tribal lore, anecdotes, and poetry. He died 

in the vizier’s palace at Baghdad, 822/823. Sce Khallikan, IH, 633. 
78, 196, 206, 216, 217, 219, 241 
Haytham (al-) ibn aldaythani. A theologian and author, who belonged to thc 








Ibadiyah heresy and the Najiyah Tribe. 454 
Haytham {al-) ibn Mazhar al-Fa'f a’, He composed a small amount of poetry. The 
father's name may be Mazahhar or Muțahhar. 364 
Hayyä. A scholar who translated scientific books. $87 


Hayyah (Abi) al-Haytham ibn al-Rabi', A man of the Numayr Tribe and a poet 
who lived in Southern ‘Iraq but attended meetings with numerous caliphs. He 
died 800, Sec Isbahini, Aghäni, Part XV, 64; Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 486. 





347. 358 
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Llayyáni (al-) Abii al-Fadl- An astrologer, who wrote about the Indiau astronomical 
tables. MS 1135, Suter, and Flügel spell his name as given, but MS 1934 has 
what might be al-Hannini, perhaps from al-Hanninah near al-Mawsil. See 
Suter, VI (1892), 36; X (1900), 67. For the locality, sce Yáqüt, Ceog., I, 346. 

663 





Hizim (Abi) the Judge. Sec ‘Abd al-Elamid ibn ‘Abd al“Aziz. 

Hazgil ( jel), also written azqiyil. A disciple of Mar Aba, who became patriarch 
of the Nestorians, $70. See Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, pp. 368, 370 note; 
Scher, Patrologia Orientalis, VIL, 171, 192. 46 

Hazunbal (iH) Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Agim al-Tamimi. 
He was a oth century scholar, who quoted material about Abü ‘Amr al-Shaybäni. 

450, 160 

Heracles al-Najjar. He was a keeper of one of the shrines at Babylon or Botsippa. 

Sec Qifti, p. 351. It is likely that the man’s name was an ancient Chaldaean one, 











not properly given by the medieval writers. 644, 672 
Heraclides. He was the father of Hippocrates aud lived in the first half of the sth 
century mc. See Smith, GRBM, IL 392, bottom. 676, GOL 








Herac "he well-known emperor at Constantinople, 610-641, who was connected 
with science and alchemy, as well as a government administrator, S Smith, 
GRBM, H. 403; Berthelot, Alchimistes Grecs, 1, 174, 176, 183, 187; 1l 255 Hr, 
377 379. 849, 853 

Hermes, called Trismegistus. He was confused with the Egyptian god ‘Thoth. 
Numerous books were attributed to him by the ancients. Sce Pauly, IH, 
1209 ff; Qifti, pp. 346-50; Smith, GRBM, IL, 413; Diels (1906), p. 43; 
Berthelot, Origines de Palchimie, p. 133; "Hermes Trismegistus,” Enc. of Religion 
and Ethics, IV, 626. 573—715. 638, 674, 733. 746, 750, 757, 843-45, 848 

Herminus. A peripatetic philosopher of the late 2nd century, who wrote commen- 
taries on Aristotle’s works. Sec Qifti, pp. 60, 125, L 15: Smith, GRBM, II, 416. 

614 

Herodicus of Selymbria. He came from Thrace and became a teacher of Hippocrates 
at Cos in the middle sth century s.c. He may be the man called by the Arabs 
Aesculapius the Second, but this is uncertain. See Sarton, I, 96. 674 

Heron of Alexandria. He probably lived during the teigns of Prolemy H and Ptolemy 
HI (285-222 mc.) and was a mathematician famous for his inventions. 3 
QiGi, p. 73; Steinschneider, ZDMG., L (1896), 346; Carra de Vaux, Bible- 
otheca Mathematica, 1900, pp. 28-38; Smith, GRBM, I, 437. 

587, 635, 642, 672, 746 

Herophilus of Chalcedon, He was Aristotle’s grandson, who became a pioneer 
anatomist at the Museum in Alexandria during the last half of the 4th century 
we, See Qifti, pp. 94, 95; Sarton, I, 159; Gordon, p. 594; Smith, GRBM, II, 
438. 678 

Hibbat Allah ibn Ibrihim ibn al-Mahdi al“ Abbási, Abii al-Qisim. A poet and singer 
belonging to the family of the caliphs, who died 888. See Isbabini, Aghant, 
Part Vll, 135, |. 6; Marzubáni, p. 492; Rosenthal, Hamor, p. 9; Zirikli, Part: 
TX, 56. 73$ 

Hidrijan (Abii al-}. A tribal language scholar of secondary importance. 103 

Hiffin (Aba) ‘Abd Allah ibn Abmad ibn Harb al-Mihzami. A secretary and poet 
from al-Bagrab, who lived at Baghdad, He died 871. See Baghdádi (Khatib), 
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Part IX, 370; Mas'üdi, VII, 225; Yáqüt, Geog., TH, 932, 1. 11; IV, 306, 1. 22. 
z ! 255, 273, 281, 314, 316, 

(a1), Abü al-Qasim. He wrote a history entitled AL TZ e Datz 
de probably in the first part of the oth century. 234, 423, $07~508, 510, s : 
Hilal (Abi) al-Dayhüri, He came from Africa to become chief of the Manichaeana 
during the reign of al-Mansiir (caliph 754-775). Se cl, Mani, p. 329. Th à 

last nany uncertain. ` Ee 
Huis ibn Abi Hilat l-Himsi, He translated scientific works into Arabic. He ded 
883/884. Scc Qifti, p. 62, I s, which omits the Abi; Sarton, l, $98; Suter, X 

` (t909), 27; Tügin, p. 210; Hajj Khalifah, III, 97. ECH 
Hilil (bn), Ab Nase Alunad ibn Hilal al-Bakil ibn Wat He started an interest an 
" the jinn and necromancy in Islám. i 729, Si 
Hilal ibn al ALY al-Ragqi, Abū ‘Umar. A language scholar who died 301/594. 
v See Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 410; Yáqüt, Irshäd, Vl (7), 255. i 191 
Hilal ibn Mayyas. He edited the poetry of Dhi al-Rummah, probably during the 
first part of the 8th century. The name is not clearly written in the manuseri pts. 




























Hilal ibn Yabyi, Abü Bakr. He was called Hilal al-Ra' and was a Hanafi jui ee 
i al-Bagrak who died Sen, Sec Waa’, Part Il, 20 ikli, Part IX, 9$. : $07 
Himyari (al), Sayyid Ismá'il ibn Muhammad, Abü Mishim. A poet who died not 






later than 786, Scc Igbahàni, Ag Part VIL, 2; Yaqiit, Geag., IV, 326. 


NS ? : 290, 330, 356 
Hind. The name of three Arab girls loved by poets. See (1) Amin ibn *Amrán; r5 
Al-Mustahall ibs a-Kunayt; (3) “Amr ibn Zog 
Hind bint Asmü'. For her poet lover, see Bishr iby arwan. S 
» 5 5 n» Marwan. See also Kabhalat 
Wie silvia Pe ce e Bishr ibn Marwan. Sec also Soppan 
Hind bint al-Khus RR Adiyab. She was called al-Fagihat and was famous for her 
poetry and wisdom. Scc Kabh ^ Part V, 231; Yüqüt, 
eg VI (2), 153, L 2 ar Tha‘lab’s essay about her 
writings. 164 
Hizibah (bn). ‘The patron of a gtammarian, probably in Egypt. The name is 
omitted by Fiügel and not clearly written in the Beatty MS so that the rendering 
is uncertain, ; i» 
Hipparchus, He was the great astronomer who was born at Nicaea in Bithynia and 
Sieg on obs vations at Alexandria and Rhodes in the second half of the and 
century BC, See Sarton, I, 193; Heath, Manual of Greek Mathematics, pp. 395, 
$30; € Hi, pp- 69, 95; Wenrich, p. 213; Steinschneider, ZDMG, L (1896) 
348-50; Smith, CRBM, Il, 476. 639, 642. 668 
Hippocrates I. A somewhat legendary medic: i h century 
c iat legendary medical authority of the 6th centur 
e Sce Smith, GRBM, II, 482. 2 mS PD 
Hippocrates of Cos. He was born 460 s.c. and was called the Father of Medicine, 
Sce Pauly, I, 1355; Qifti, p. 90; Usaybilah, Part I, 24; Sarton, I, 96. 
. 588, $91, 612, 674, 676-80, 600-93, 
Hippocrates Hl, He was a grandson of the gren Hippocrates. See Smith, CREM. 
i I, 482, where he is called the son of Thessalus. i 678 
Hippocrates IV. A grandson of the great Hippocrates, He lived during the 4th 
century B.C. See Smith, GRBM, Il, 482, where he is called the son of Dracon. 
678 
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Hirmazi (al-), al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn, Abū ‘Ali. A man of al-Bagrah, who 
was a poct and authority on nomadic lore. He lived at the time of al-Rashid 
(caliph 786-809). See Isbahini, Agha, Part IU, 168, 1. 8; Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 
225, d 106, 364. 

Mishàm. See al-Kalbi. 

Hisham ibn ‘Abd Allah. An authority on the Cen" Ze and Hadith from Sinn near 
al-Rayy, See Hajj Khalifah, IV, 107; YaqGt, Geog., IM, 169. 79 

Hishim ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, The Ummayad caliph at Damascus, 724-743. 

20%, 223, 251, 257, 267, 2/74, $83, 722, 803 

Hisham ibn al-Akhdar al-lyadi al-Migri, An Egyptian poet of secondary importance, 









The Flügel edition gives the name incorrectly. 365 
Hisham ibn ‘AR iba Hishám. A scholar of al“Iriq, whose family came from 
Arzunün near Isbahin. See Yàqüt, Geog., 1, 205. 82 


Hishim iba ‘Ammar, Abii al-Walid. He lived from 770 to 859 aud was a judge noted 
for his reading of the Qur'an. He was associated with Damascus. See Zirikli, 
Part IX, 86. E 

Hishám ibt ‘Amr. Sce al-Fifi. 

Hisham ibn al-Gház ibu Rabi‘ah al-Jurashi. He was a reader of the Qur’in who came 
from a noble family of the Jurash region of al-Yaman. He died 770. See 
Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 3087; MI, 2420; Yáqüt, Geog., II, 60, La 65 

Hishám ibn al-Hakani Abii Muhammad al-Räfidi. He came from the region of 
al-Kufah and founded a heretical school of thought. He went to Baghdad, 
814, dying soon afterwards. hahrastáni (Haarbriicker), Pare I, 212; Bagh- 
didi (Seelye), pp. 67 ©, 136, 144; T p. 355; Mas'üdi, V, 443; Vl, 370; VII, 
232; Khayyit, Intişār, (Nyberg), pp. 177-783 (Nadir), Index, p. 167. 

357. 388, 391, 413-15, 422, 4377, 439 

Hisham ibn Mu‘iwiyah ab-Darir. A blind grammarian and intoner of the Qurän 
atabKüfah. He died 824. See Khallikân, Hl, 612. 67, 154 

Hisham ibn Muhammad. Sce al-Kalb7. 

Hisham ibn al-Qasim. A scholar who translated from Persian into Arabic. See Hajj 
Khalifah, IV, 14. 589 

Hisham ibn Salim alJawaliqi. He was a Shi jurist of the Imamiyah, who had 
anthropomorphic ideas and founded one of the two sects called al-Hishamiyah. 
Sce Baghdadi (Seelyc), pp. 36, 67, 70-73; (Halkin), pp. 33, 183; "Të, p. 356, 
sect. 772; Khayyat, Intisar, (Nyberg), p. x76. 437; 442, 536 

Hishäm ibn ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubayr, Aba al-Mundhir. A man of al-Madinah, who 
was a noted authority for the Hadith. He was born, about 680, sojourned at 
al-Küfah and died at Baghdid about 763. See Khallikün, III, 606; Qutaybah, 

























Ma'árif, p. x15. 200, 502 
Hizim (Abi) al-"Ukli. A poet of secoudary importance. Compare Isbahàni, 
Aghini, Part XVI, 113. Flügel has Abit Haram, 364 


Hizim, Ibn Akhi Ya'güb. He wrote a book ou veterinary surgery for al-Muta~ 
wakkil (caliph 847-861). He died goz. See “Baitar,” Ene, Islam, 1, 599, top. 


738 
Homer. The great Greek poet. 676, 859 
Horace. The Roman poet, 65-8 B.C. 676 





Hitbayrah (fhm) Yazid ibn “Umar. He was an Arab chief, who became governor of 
al-‘Inig but was killed by the Banü alAbbas, 749/750. Sce Mas'üdi, Vl, 73, 91; 
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"Taghri-Birdi, Part 1, 323; Tabari, Annales, Part Hl, 1914, 1933, 1977; IH, 2, 10, 

12, 21, 33. 224, 267 

Hubaysh ibn al-Hasan al-A'sam al-Dimashgi. A nephew of Elunaya ibn lsháq, who 

helped with the translation of Greek books on science. Sce Qifti, pp. 116, 177; 
Usaybi'ah, Part I, 197, bottom, 202; Leclerc, I, 154; Hitti, Arabs, p.312. 

$85, 588, 670-85, 690, 693, 699 

hir. A Mu'tazili scholar. For his better-known brother, see 

shir. 397 


Hubaysh ibn Mub: 
Jafar ibn Mut 









Hudibfid ibn Farrukh-zid. He wrote a book containing stories about ethics, 
entitled Stratsndniah. 201 
Hudbah ibn Khashram ibn Kurz, A famous poet, favored by ale Adu‘, ah (caliph 





661-680). He was killed at al-Madiuah in revenge for a murder. Sce Isbahini, 
Aghéni, Part XXI, 264; Tammàm (Rickert), scheet, 153; Khallikin, I, 336, n. 3. 
173, 243, 350 
Hudhayfah ibn al-Yaman, al-‘Absi. ‘The general to whom the Daba’ rebels surren- 
dered, and the second in command of the army invading Nihiwand, He was 
later appointed governor of Armenia by ‘Uthmdn (caliph 644-656). Sce Bali~ 
dun, Origins, pp. 320, 472-77; Waqidi (Jones), 1, 234; I, 488, 490; Ill, 
1043-45. 48 
Hadhayl (Abii al-) Muhammad ibn al-Hudhayl, He was called al-'Allif and was a 
Mu'tazili scholar from al-Bagrah, who lived duri ig the last half of the 8th and. 
early oth century, See Khallikàn, Il, 6673, Shahrastáni (Haarbrücker), Part I, 48; 
Baghdádi (Seelye), pp. 125-35; Mes'üdi, VI, 369; VII, 231; MacDonald, 
Development of Muslim Theology, p. 136. 
80, 357, 382, 386, 391-92, 415, 427, 429, 448 
Hadhayl (al-) ibn Muhammad ibn al-Hudhayl. "The son of the preceding theologian 





and himself a scholar. 387 
Hudhayl (al-) ibn Qays. An official at Isbahin in the 8th century. Vor his better- 
known son, see Abii Zufar, 501 





1-). See Daghfal ibn Hauzalah. 

ibn ‘Adi, A Muslim general in the wars against the Persians, executed by 
Mu‘awiyah during the second half of the 7th century. See Balidhuri, Origins, 
pp. 420, 470; Mas'üdi, V, 15-17. 201, 202, 325 

Huje ibn Muhammad. A scholar noted for his literary style. For the man who 
must have been his father, see Muhammad ibni Hujr, the secretary, 275 

Hajr iba Sulayman. A man of Elarrán, noted for his literary style during the early 
‘Abbisid period. 274 

Hakmwayh ibn ‘Abdiis. A secretary of secondary importance who lived in the late 
roth century. His name cannot he spelled with certainty. 305 

Hülwáni (ab), Abii Sahl Abmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Asim. A friend of al- 
Sukkart and a grammarian of the oth century. See Flügel, Cram. Schulen, p- 208. 





176 
Hum The name of both the wife and daughter of Bahra, King of Persia. Sec 
Firdawsi, Shahnama, V, 290; Sykes, f, 422. 714 


Humard ibn Qays al-A'raj.. Sce Humayd ibn Qays. 
Humayd al-Arqat. A poet living at the time of (Abd al-Malik (caliph 68 $-705). See 
Tammám (Rückeri), p. 335, select., 816; Qutaybah, ‘Uyiin, Part HI, 242, 262, 


346 
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Humayd ibu Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Zuhri, He was quoted by al-Zubayr 
ibn Bakkar, who died 870. 244 

Humayd ibn Qays, Aba Safwán. A man of Makkah, noted for reliability in relating 
traditions. He developed his own system of reading the Qur'àn during the 
middle of the 8th century. See Nawawi, p. 221. 68, 75 

Humayd ibn Qays al-Hil He wrote about the divisions of the Qur'an and was 
perhaps the same as the preceding scholar. 8o 

Liumayd ibn Sa‘id ibn Bakhtyár, A theologian, probably influenced by Mu'tazilt 

i doctrines, See Hajar, Lísán al-Mizdn, Part I 364, sect. 1490. 429 

Humayd ibn Thawr al . A poet during the periods of the Prophet and first 
caliphs, Sce Igbahäni, Aghiui, Part IV, 98; Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 230, 

















346 
Humayrah (Ibn). A man who transcribed the Our zm with Küfic script. 42 
Liumrán ibn A'yan. He was the son of au. cufranchised slave, who became a Shit 
grammarian in the middle of the 8th century. Sec To, p. r4t, sect, 295 and 
bottom. For his better-known brother, see Zurdrah, 536 
Hunā’i (al-), Abū al-Elasan. ‘Ali ibn als n, He was called Kuri‘ al-Naml, ale 
Dawsi and al-Ruwasi and was an Egyptian grammarian who wrote a book in 
orofozo. See Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (s), x12; Suytiti, Bughyat, p. 96 
Hunayn at-Hliri, Abü Ka'b iba Bali‘, A man of al-Etiralt who was a great singer 
favored by the Caliph Hisham. He died 728. See Isbabini, Aghani, Part H, 
120; Zirikli, Part II, 325. 309, 324. 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq al-Ibádi, Aba Zayd. He was called Joannitius and lived from 
about 809 to 873. He was a Nestorian of al-Hirah, who became the famous 
physician and translator of Greek science at Baghdid. See Qifti, p. vni; 
Usaybi'ah, Part 1, 184; Sarton, I, 611; Khallikin, I, 478. 
584-93, 614, 628, 640, 679~704 
Hurayrah (Abi) ‘Abd al-Rabmin ibn Sakhr. A companion of the Prophet and 
important source for the Hadith, who died at al-Madinah 676/677. See Khatti- 
kan, I, $70, n. 2; “Abū Huraira,” Enc. Islam, 193; Nawawi, p. 770. 68 
Hurayrah (ibn Abi), Abii ‘AH al-Husayn ibn al-Husayn al-Baghdádi He was a 
Shift judge, who died at Baghdid 956/957. Sce Shirazi, p, 92; Khallikàn, 1, 


















375; Zirikli, Part H, 202. . 25x] 
Hurmuz ibn, Kisrá Anishirwan. He was the King of Persia 578-s90.. See Firdawsi, 
Shahnama, VDL 70; EX, 170 for references; Sykes, I, 516. 321, 739, 741 


Dar (Abii al). A man of al-Madiuah and of early Islita connected with amusing 
stories. He was probably a marriage broker. Sec Rosenthal, Humor, p. 8, n. 6. 
735 

Husayn. The second son of ‘Ali and Fátimah, martyred at Karbala’ 680, 
89, 215, 238, 339, 340, 495, $40, 583 
Husayn (Abii al-), A late toth century transcriber of the Quin, For his father, sec 


Abii Bakr Abmad ibn Nase. : 4a 
Husayn (Abi al-) ibn Abi ‘AKL A member of the family of Ibn. Mugiah, noted for 
penmanship. 18 





Husayn (Abit al-) ibn Abi ‘Umar (‘Amr), Muhammad ibn Yüsuf. He was a judge, 
~ whose father was an officer and judge under al-Miktafi (caliph 902-908). Sce 

Mas'üdi, VIN, 217-19, 246. 180, 190, 25x 
Husayn (Abi al) ibn Karnib, Ishág ibn Ibrahim ibn Yazid (Zayd). He was a 
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mathematician who lived in the early 10th century, Sce Suter, VI (1892), $9; 


X (1900), 43. For his sons, see Abū alla’ and Ibn. Karnih. 649 
Husayn (Abii al-) ibn Yiinus. A jurist and disciple of al- Tabari who lived iu the roth 
century. 566 


Husayn (Abi al-) Ishag ibu Surayj. See Abii al- Lfusayn ibn al-Suray 

Husayn (al-) ibn ‘Abd al-Salim, Ahü ‘Abd Allah He was called al-Jami 
and was a poet who died 872/873. See Taglu di, Part HI, 30; Al-Fihrist 
calls him al-Qasim, probably an error. 36s 

Husayn (al) ibn Ahmad was a younger son of the hidden Ismali imam Ahmad ibn 

"Abd Allih and father of Sa'id ibu al-Husayn ‘Ubayd Allih al-Mahdi, who 
founded the Fatimid caliphate in North Africa. 464 

Husayn, al-, ibn Ahmad ibn Ishag al-Midhara’i, Abii ‘Abd Allah, He was called 
Abū Zunbüt and was a secretary who wrote poetry and died about 1001. Com- 
pare Taghri-Birdi, LV, 20. ikl, Part I, 248. 370 

Husayn (al-) ibn “Al ibu Ibráhim, Abū ‘Abd Allih. He was nicknamed both al- 
Ju'al and al-Kaghidi. He was born at al-Basrah, o20/oa1. He died at Baghdad 
between 977 and 980. He was a jurist and Mu'tazili theologian. See Murtad3, 
pp. 105-106. 435, $14. 

Husayn (al-) ibn ‘Ali al-Marwarrüdhi (Marwazi). He was the son of a prince who 
served the Samani in Khurásit, but revolted about 918 and died, He had 
become the local ismi'*li leader. Sce “Nasr B. Ahmad B. faut" Enc, Islam, 
ill, 8712; Blochet, p. 68; Nizam al-Mulk, pp. 271~74. For his town, Marw al- 
Rüdh, sce Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 506. 303, 467 

Husayn (ab) ibn al-Dabhak al-Báhili. He was called al-Khal and lived about 78- 
864. He was a well-known poct favored by al-Rashid. See Mas'üdi, VI, 458; 
VIL, 277, 281; Isbahini, Aghani, Part VI, 170; Khall s I, 447. 360-65 

Husayn, al-, ibn Dibi. A poet remembered because of his famous father. See 
Di'bil. 354 

Husayn (al) ibn Fahm. A man interested in historical traditions who probably 
lived in the carly oth century, 203, 220 

Husayn (al-) ibn Hafs al-Igbaháni al-Hamdini. He was a conservative jurist, who 
died at lgbahán 827. Sec "Taghri-Birdi, Part H, 204. $46 

Husayn, al-, ibn Hamdan ibn Hamdün al-Tha‘labi, Abū ‘Abd Alt, He was a son 
of the ancestor of the Hamdan Dynasty, See Hitti, Arabs, p. 457. He became a 
general and helped to prevent the assassination of al-Muqtadir but later revolted, 
dying 918/919. See Khallikan, II, 360; If, 213; Mas'üdi, VIII, 146, 168, 248; 
Taghti-Birdi, Part HI, 109, 135-36, 174, 186, 188, 194; Sibi, Wuzura’, pp. 81, 
100, 307. 479 

Husayu (al-) ibn al-Hasan ibn Sahl. A secretary and poet, His name is confused 
by Flügel. For his father, the famous vizier, see al-Hasan ibn. Sabl. 368 

Husayn (al-) ibn Ishaq ibn Ibrahim, Sce Ibn Karnib. 

Husayn (al-) ibn wāi ibn Muhammad al-Dabbi, Abū ‘Abd Allih. He lived from 
about 850 to 942. He was called al-Mubümali, and was a judge at both al- 
Küfab and Pars, noted for his knowledge of the Hadith. See Baghdidi (Khatib), 
Part VIH, 19, sect, 4065; Zirikli, Pare YI, 25x. 560 

Husayn {al-) ibn Kiran, A foreign protégé, who became a theologian of the Muj- 
birah, but was of secondary importance. 448 

Husayn (al-) iba Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibn Sadir Abū al-Qisim. A scholar of 
secondary importance, probably of the roth century and from Wasit. 191 
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Husayn (al-) ibn Muhammad ibn Mawdüd, Abü Ma'shar, Abii "Arübah. He was a 
learned shaykh of Harrin, who died 931/932. He was also called a Lean, See 
Taghri-Birdi, Part Til, 228, l 1o; Yaqitt, Geog., L, 90, 105, 180; Zirikli, Part II, 
277. 3 . 556, 753 

Husayn (al-) ibn Mukhiraq. A Shi'i scholar and author of cousiderable importance. 
See Tiisi, p. 110, sect 479 

Husayn (4E) ibn Mutayr al-Asadi, He was a poet said to bave died 767. See Isbahani, 
Agháni, Part XIV, 114; Khallikan, II, 407, 408, n. 15. Yàqüt, Geog., I, 148, L 
23; $60, 1.7. ` 289, 356 

Husayn (al) iba Qays. A secretary to the last Umayyad and first ‘Abb: s 
caliphs. He died during the reign of al-Mahdi (caliph 775-785). See 
Khallikin, 1, 596. 267 

Husayn (al-) ibn al-Saffar. He was a bookdealer, i D 

Husayn (al-) ibn Sa‘id ibn Hamid ibn Sa'id al-Ahwazi. He was an important Shi 
scholar of al-Küfah, associated with the 8th and oth Shii Imäms, See Hitti, 
Arabs, p. 442. He went to al-Ahwáz and died at Qumm. Sec Tüsi, p. vod, 
sect. 225; Hajar, Lísan al-Mizdn, W, 284. 539 

Huseyn {al-) ibn Zurürah. A Shii scholar, of the last half of the Sth century. See 

p. 141, bottom, For his father, see Zurārah. 537 
}. He was called al-Elugaybi by ben and wrote a book on veterinary 

gery. Compare Usaybi'ah, Part I, 2. 





































S d 739 
Huşayni (al), Abū al-Efusayn, ‘Abd SES ibn Mukammad, A pupil of the 
` Murtazili scholar d-Jubba^r in the late oth and early 10th century. 432 








Hushaym ibn Bashir ibn Abi Klüzim, Abi Mu'áwiyah of Wäsi A jurist and 
authority for the Hadith at Baghdad, who died at the age of 79 in 799. See 
Qutaybak, Ma‘arif, p. 253; Khallikän, I, 187, n. 7; "Taghri-Birdz, Part II, 107, 
118, 225. i 76, 78, ssi 

lfusri (ab), Abi Sa'id al-Siif?. He was onc of the Mu'tazilah, who confused their 

"doctrines with otiginal ideas. He probably lived in the first part of the roth 
century. Yagiit, Irshad, VI (7), 29, gives the name as al-Hadari. 418 

Hutay’al, Abii Mulaykah Jarwal ibn Aws. A reckless poet, who became a nominal 
Muslim during the reign of Mu‘dwiyah (661-680). See Ighahini, Aghdui, Part 
U, 43; Khallikan, I, 209, n. 18; Qutaybali, Shi'r, p. 180. 312. 345, 564 

Hypsicles. He was a mathematician, probably at Alexandria during the and century. 
Sce Cajori, p. 51; Sarton, I, 181; Smith, CRBM, IL $41, places him in Byzantine 
times. 636-37 


lamblichus of Chalcis. A Syrian scholar and INeo-Platonic philosopher, who died 
duxiug the reign of Constantine (306337 A-). See Pauly, IV, 4, bottom; 
Sarton, I, 351; Qift 60; Sumith, GRBM, IL, $49. 599, O44 
Ibrabim, Abraham, the Jewish patriarch. 9, 27, 41, 42, 756 
Ibrahim, A bookbinder and the father of a son named Muhammad, who followed 
1 
Ibrahim al Harbi, Abii Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Ishaq ibn Ibribim ibn Bashir of Baghdad. 
He was an authority on the law, language, aud Hadith. He died 898. See 
Baghdadi (Khatib), Part VI, 27, sect. 3059; Khallikan, I, 46, n. 5; Taghri- 
Birdi, Part Ul, 116, 118. 81, 304, 587. 
YorRhim ibn al-Abbás ibn Muhammad ibn Sil, Abū Ishq. He was called al d 
and was a poet and government secretary who dicd 857/858. See Isbabani, 
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Acháni, Part IX, 21; Mas'üdi, VII, 237; Khallikan, I, 22. 


XN 267, 276, 331, 352-54, 365-67, 402, 472, 822 

Ibrahim ibu ‘Abd Allāh ibn al-Hasan ibn al-Hasan ibn ‘Al, A descendant of the 
Prophet who revolted against the Caliph al-Mansiir and was executed 762/763. 
See Mas'üdi, VI, 199-203; Igbahini, Aghdni, Part XVII, 109, 


118, 351, 247, 359, 386 








Torühim ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibn Muslim. Sce Ky 
Ibrihim ibn ‘Abd Allāh al-Nagid. He was a Christian who translated sumerons 
scientific works. See Qifti, pp. 36, 37, 1, 20; $4, 1.8; Steinschneider, ZDMG, 
I. (1896), 392. 588, 600, 601, 608-609 
Ibrahim ibn Abi ‘Awn Abmad ibn al-Najm ibn Hilal. Ho was a disciple of the 
heretic Shalmaghani, He was scourged, beheaded and his body exposed and 
burned. 934. See Khallikn, I, 436, 437. 323 
Ibrátiim ibn. Abi Misi al-Ash'ari, A military officer under Mu'äwiyah. See Tabari, 
Ann: Part HI, 2497, bottom, 2498. For his famous father, sce Abü Mäsä al- 
Ashi'ari. sor 
Ibrahim ibn Adham, Abii Isiq. He was a member of the royal family of Balkh, 
who became an as - He died fighting the Byzantines at Sügayn abont 778. 
See ‘At p.78; Dermenghen, p. 11; Yügüt, Geog., MI, 196, 1. r4; ‘Ali ibn 
"Uthmán, XVH (1911), 103; ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali al-Sarráj, XXII (1914), 150, 
196. 155, 456 
{brahim ibn Ahmad ibn al-Hasan al-Iaba'i, Aba Ishüq. A jurist of the code of 
Dá'üd ibn ‘Ali who lived in the roth century. $33 
Ibrahim ibn Bakiis al-Ushari. He was a scholar who translated some of the works 
of Aristotle and Themistins. See Qifli, pp. 37, 107; Steinschneider, ZDMG, L 
(1896), 392. MS 1934 gives his name clearly. 601, 604, 607, 742 
Ibrahim ibn Ghiyith. He was a mau of the oth century who was accused of. obtaining 
his appointment as a judge by false methods. Seo Baghdadi (Khatib), Part VI, 
140, sect. 3181, 503 
Torahim ibn Habib, See Abii ishig al-Fazári. 
Ibrahim ibn Habib al-Saqti al-Tabari, Abit Ishiq. A man of al-Basrah, who wrote 
a book about al- Tabari and his disciples, probably in the late roth century. 














SOT 
Ybrihim ibn Hammad ibn Ishäq, Abū Ishäq. Ho was a Maliki jurist, who died 934/ 
935. See Farhün, p. 85; Taghri-Birdi, Part HI, 249. 497 





Tbrihini ibn ‘Isa al-Madi’ini. A secretary who wrote poetry and lived probably in 
the second half of the 8th century. Sec Tabari, Annales, Part IH, 439. 
368 
Ibrahim ibn ‘isi al-Nasráni. A Christian secretary, who probably lived at Baghdad 
in the roth century. 287 
Ibrahim ibn Ishāq al-Ibadi. He founded the Ibrahimiyah sect of the Khawirij. See 
Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 109. 483 
Ibrāhīm ibn Ishaq ibn Ibrihim. The governor of al-Anbir, 865/866. Sce Tabati, 
Annales, Part VI, 1503, 1522, 1588, 1727, 1729, 245 
Tbrühim ibn Iemá'il, Abü Ishaq. He was called Ibn ‘Ulayyah and wasa Jurist associ- 
ated with the Muʻtazilah, who lived from about 769 to 833. S. Baghdadi 
(Khatib), Part VI, 20, sect. 3054; Taghsi-Birdi, Part Il, 228; Hajar, Lisán al- 
Mizén, Part I, 34. 5$0 
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Ibrahim ibn Ismail. The teacher of Muhammad ibn Mukrum. He lived in the early 
oth century and. was noted for his good literary style, 275 
Ibrihim ibn Isma‘il ibn Dä'ŭd. He was a secretary and poet during the last half of 
the oth century. See Tabari, Annales, Part I, 1248, 1381, 1436. For his brothers, 
see Da'iid and Hamdün. 270, 275s 365, 367 
Ibrahim ibn Khalid ibn al-Vatttán. Sce Abū Thawr. 
Ibrühim ibn Khalid al-San‘ini, Compare him with the preceding name and see also 
Nawawi, p. 679. 546 
Ibvihi ibn al-Mahdi ibn al-Mangüz, Abii Isháq. He lived from 779 to 839 and was 
a Negro brother of Harün al-Rashid, who was a singer, poet, and man of letters. 
See Khallikàn, I, 16. 253, 254, 318. 361, 74142 
Tbrülira ibn al-Mudabbir (Mudabbar), He was Abi Ishaq foráhini, ibn Muhammad, 
a secretary who became a vizier under al-Mu‘tamid. He died about 893. Sec 
Khallikin, HI, 56, 57; Mas'üdi, VII, 160-64; Tabari, Annales, Part RI, 1384, 
1843, 2734. 270, 324, 367 
Ibrahim ibn Muhammad iba ‘Ayyash, Aba Jä, An unimportant Mu'taz 
scholar. Compare him with Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Abi Yabyi. See 
Martada, p. 134. 433 
Ibrahim iba Muhammad. An author, probably in. Eastern Khur , Who wrote 
about a sect upholding the divine mission of the great ‘Abbisid propagandist, 
Abit Muslin, 823 
Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn al-Harith, See Abit Ishaq. 
Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Abii Ishaq al-Thaqafi abfgbabáni. He was a 
highly respected Shit scholar of al-Kiifah who died 896. See 'Tüsi, p. 16, sect. 

























26; Hajar, Lista al-Mizdn, 1, 102. $42 
Ibrahim ibn al-Mujashshir. A well-known penman. For his master, see Ishiig ibn 
Hammad. 12 


Torühbim ibn al-Mundhir. A traditionalist of Persian origin, who died 850/851. Sce 
Yagiit, Geog., TI, 890, 1. 23; HI, 276, 1. 22; 858, L x6; 8s9,l 19; Taban, 
Annales, Part I, 967; 11, 1739. 244, 246 

Ibrahim ibn Quwayri, Abū Ishag. A translator of Greek scientific books in the late 
oth and early roth century. See Qifti, p. 77. $87, 599-601, 628, 630 

Ibrahim ibn al-Sabbih. A oth century astronomer, See Qifü, p. s9; Suter, VI 

892), 31; X (1900), 19. 655 

m ibn Sa'd ibn Waggis. A man known for handing down traditions, Corm- 
pare al-Zuhri. 47, 200 

Toráhim ibn Sa'id al-Jawhiri, Abū Ish’ig. He was an authority for the Hadith, who 
lived at Baghdad, and died 861. See Tabari, Annales, Part I, 135, 1070; Zirikli, 
Part 1, 33. 106 

Ibrahim ibn al-Salt. He translated scientific works into Syriac and Arabic in the oth 
century. Sce Usaybi'ah, Part I, 205; Qiflf, pp. 39, 1. 11; 98,1. 9; 130,1 17; 
137,1. 3; Leclerc, I, 183; Hajj Khalifah, II, 97, 98. 587, 588, 603, 640, 684 

Ibrihim ibn al-Sart. Sec Abii Eshüq al-Zaffaj. 

Ibrihin ibn Sayyábah. A poet and musician who lived first at Baghdäd and later 
at Naysábür in the late 8th and early oth ceutury, Sce Isbahini, Aghani, XI, 6. 

360 

. He lived from about 908 to 946 and was a 

habit ibu Qurtah, and himself an authority 
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Ybrahin ibn Sinát ibn Thabit, Abū 
grandson of the famous scholar, 
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on geometry, See Qifti, p. 57; Sarton, L 631; Suter, VI (1892), so; X (19 900), 
53- 648-49 
Ibrahim iba Tabinán, Abi Sa‘id al-K burasini al-Harawi (al-Hirrawi). He was born 
at Harat and brought up at Naysábür. He was a jurist and author who died 
y74f775. See Baghdadi (Khatib), Pare VI, 10s, sect. 3143; Tabari, Annales, 





Part l, 504, 1167. 552 
fbrühim ibn Tázádh. He wrote a book improved upon by his son, who was named 
Wahb ibn Ibrahim. 287 





Ibrahim ibn ‘Umar al-San'áni, A Shi jurist and author, See Tiisi, p. r5, sect. 22. 

536 

Ibrahim ibn Yazid sl-Nakha', Abü ‘Imrin (Ammir), A man of al-Kiifah, who 

lived from the Prophet's time to 7x3/714 and was known for piety and a 

knowledge of the Hadith. See Nawawi, p. 135; Khallikau, 1, 5. 456 

Ibrikim ibn Zadin ibn Sinün abt He was an unimportant scholar whose 
anecdotes were quoted by the xian Ibn al-Natfáh, Flügel has Zaidan. 

236 

Ibrahim ibn Ziyàd. He lived at the time of al-Mahdi (caliph 775-785) and was 

known for his quoting of the Hadith and other traditions. Sec Tabari, Annales, 

Part 1, 365; IH, 495. 739 

TYbrilinr al-Taymi, Abii Ismá' ibn Yazid, He was a Murji’i ascetic of al-Küfah, who 

died 710/711. Sce Massignon, Origines da lexique, p. 148; Qutaybah, Ma'rif, 

p. 301. 456 

Idris ibn Abi Hafsah. He was a poct who wrote elegies about the deaths of 

Id al-Mawwsili (8s0) and al-Mutawakkil (861). Sce Mas'üdi, VIL 307; 

Isbahini, Aghéni, Part V, 139, 120, 130. Compare with the poet who follows. 








308 
Idvis ibn Sulayman ibn Abi Hafsah, Abū Sulayman. A poet of secondary impor- 
tance, 354 


‘ili (aL), al-Asturlabi. An astrolabe maker, whose daughter was employed by Sayf 






al-Da (ruled at Aleppo, 944-067), See Suter, VI (1892), 41, and Durayd, 
Geneal., p. 207. or 
'Bliyah. The daughter of the preceding man and herselfan astrolabe maker employed 


by Sayf al-Dawlah. 67x 
Tkhmimi fale J “Uthman ibn Suwayd, Abii Hari. An alchemist and pupil of Jabir 
ibn Hayyän, probably from Ikhmim in Upper Egypt. For this town, see 
Taghti-Birdi, Part IIl, 7, 326; Yaqtit, Geog., 1, 165. 855, e 
khnükh. He was Idris or the Biblical Enoch. 
men (Ibu al) Aba Bakr Ahmad ibn ‘AH ibn MaSür, A Mu'tazili of East Baghdà dd 
noted for his piety. He died 937/938. See Baghdidi (Seelye), p. 200; Murtada, 
p.100. For the name Ikhshid, see Khallikin, IH, 279. 
76, 83, 220, 381, 415, 428, 432-34, 491, 565 
"Ikramah, Abii ‘Abd Allih ibn ‘Abd Alláh. He was a slave of Berber origin attached 
to the governor of al-Bagrah. He became an authority on the Qur'àn and Hadith. 
He died 725/726. See Khallikin, II, 207. 75, 82 
‘In. (1) A slave girl who sang and composed verses. She was purchased by 
Zubaydah, the wife of al-Rashid (caliph, 786-809). Sce Isbahini, Aghani, Part 
Vil, 34. (2) A slave gir] singer at the time of al-HWathig (caliph, 842-847). See 
Kahhalah, Afäm al-Nisd’, Part HI, 329. 362 
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ilyás (Elias). "The Metropolitan of Damascus and author of books about Christianity. 
46 

Imam, (Ibu al-}, A man who developed a legitimate form of exorcism at the time of 
al-Mu'fadid (caliph, 892-902), 729 
Imüm (al-) al-INàsir. See al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan, 
‘Imran. He was the father of Moses and Aaron. Sec Qur'an, 3: 33. It was also the 
name of the family of the Virgin Mary, sce Qur'án, 3: 3s. In the Bible the name 

is Amrain. Sce Exodus 6: 20, Numbers 3: 19. 840 
"Imtán (Abü). A leader in Adharbayjiia, who was killed by Jäwīdän, the employer 
of Babak, carly in the oth centary, See Browne, Literary History of Persia, L, 
325-26. 819-20 
‘Imrin (Abii) al-Sulami. A man who composed some poetry. 364 
‘Imran (Ibn), Aba Jafar Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn ‘Imran. A Shit 
scholar from Qumm, who wrote about legal subjects. See 'Tüsi, p. 273, sect. 
$98. 480 
"Imrán ibn Hittin, He was a poet and leader of the rebel Khawárij. He died near 
Wasit, 708. See Durayd, Geneal., p, 212; Yäqüt, Geog., II, 889, Le 226 
"boxün ibn Mäe? al-Qazzüz. An authority for the Hadith, who taught al-Tabari, 
See Tabari, Annales, Part I, 134: HL 2463. Compare Baghdadi (Khagib), Part 


















XII, 268, sects. 6712, 6713. 563 
"Iris ibn ‘Uthmin Abü al-Barlusam (Barhussam) al-Zubaydi, He lived in Syria 
and had bis own system of reciting the Qur’in. 69 


"Emráni {al-), See ‘Aff ibn Ahmad. 

Imru' al-Qays ibn Hujr ibn al-Elarith.. He was generally considered to be the greatest. 
of the Pre-Islamic poets. He died about s40 A.D. Sec Nawawi, p. 163; 
Isbaháni, Aghdui, Part VU, 62; “Imne al-Kais,” Enc. Islam, IL, 477. 

173, 200, 289, 343, 344, 345 

‘Indu. The slave girl of al-Nafifi; a poctess and singer, purchased. by al-Rashid 
{caliph 786-809). See Igbah Aghini, Part X, xov; XX, 76; Kabbiülah, 
A'Tàm al- Nisi, Part HI, 369. 361 

"jot, A man of early Islam about whom amusing stories were told, See Rosenthal, 
Humor, p. 8,1. 4. 735 

Iraj. He inherited a third of the world from his father Feridiin according to the 
Persian legend. See Firdawsi, Shahnama, 1, 189. 23 

"Jär (Abū). A man of the Banii ‘Ijl Tribe and a scholar of Bedouin dialect and lore. 
He lived in the late 8th ceutury. See Flügel, Gram. Schulen, p. 46. 

97. 98, 199 

“Ts (Abū al-). One of the sons of Umayyah. See Qutaybah, Ma'árif, p. 35; Durayd, 
Geneal., p. 45. The name is not to be confused with ‘As. 222 

"ka The Muslim name for Jesus. Sce Jesus. 

"ka. A poet belonging to the family of al-Mu‘adhdhal. Sec ‘isd ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal. 

“fsa (Abi) al-A‘war. A man interested in alchemy, probably during the late 8th or 























9th century. 850 
"Isi (Abii) al-Darir. He was attacked by Muhammad ibn Dë od ibn ‘Ali, the son of the 
famons jurist, in a book probably written in the late oth. century. $32 
Abū) iba Shayran. A bookbinder. 18 





“isi (Aba) al-Warrag. He was named Muhammad ibn Hárün ibn Muhammad and 
was a brilliant Mu‘tazili theologian. As he was suspected of sympathizing with 
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the dualists, he was imprisoned, and died 861/862. See Mas'udi, V, 474; VII, 
236-37; Khayyat, nie (Nyberg), p. 205; Baghdidi (Seelye), pp. 68, 71; Jar 
Allah, pp. 39, 197, 202. 419, 441, 804 

‘fsa (Abi) al-Yahüdi al-Ahwizi. A Jew of al-Kiifah who was a patron of Ibn 
al-Rawandi. In his house the heretic found refuge and died 910. Sce Murtada, 
p. 92, l. 14. The Appendix of the Cairo edition of Al-Fihrist says he was Ibn 
Làwi (Levite), 420, 423 

"ka ibn Abin, Abü Müsi. A jurist and judge of al-Bagrah, who died 835/836, See 
Baghdadi (Khatib), Part XI, 157, sect. $850; Murtadà, p. 129; Nawawi, p. 4943 
Wafa’, Part I, 401. 263, 440, $07, 523 

‘Isa ibn "Alis The unde of the two first ‘Abbasid caliphs. He married a grand- 
daughter of the Caliph ‘Al, and was their military chief at Mar'ash, 694/695. 
Sec Baladhuri, Origins, pp. 295, 463; Khallikan, I, 421; "Taghri-Birdi, Part II, 5. 

259 

"hà ibn 'Ali, A pupil of Hunayn ibn Ishiq who became court physician in the 
middle of the 9th century. Sce Qifti, p, 247; Usgaybi'ah, Part I, 203; Leclerc, 
I, 303. 699 

“Isa ibn Asayyid. An ‘Iräqi Christian and pupil of Thabit ibn Qurrah. During the 
late oth and carly roth century he translated ntific books from Syriac into 
Arabi Qifii, p. 246. 648 

"a ibn Da'b. His true name was ‘Ist ibn Yazid ibn Bakr ibn Da'b, Abii al-Walid. 
He was an authority on genealogy and bistorical traditions. See Durayd, 
Geneal., p. 106; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 267. ‘The Beatty MS calls him Abt 
al-Yadd, perhaps a mistake, 196 

"ka ibn Farrukhin-shih al- retary who wrote some poetry and 
served as dircctor of taxes and in 869 as vizier, See Tabari, Annales, Part IH, 
X444, 1513, l 18; 1825. 369 

"ka ibn al-Llakam, Abii al-Hasan. See Mash al-Dimashqi. 

"ia ibn al-Haytham al-$i t theologian, who later 
changed his ideas. He died 859/860. Sce Hajar, Lisän al-Mizan, Part IV, p. 408, 
sect, 1248; Murtadă, p, 78. 429 

“Isa ibn Ishq ibn Zur'ah, Abii "AR, An "lagi Christian at Baghdad, who was an 
authority for logic and philosophy, an author, and a translator, He lived about 


























. 942-1008, See Qifti, pp. 245; Zirikli, Part V, 284. 608, 632, 635 
“Isa ibn Misah, An eminent oth century physician and author. Sce Qifti, p. 246; 
Usaybi'ah, Part L 184; Leclerc, 1, 296. 697 


‘Isä ibn Másarjis. He was a physician and author of medical books in the middle of 
the 8th century. See Qifti, p. 247; Usaybi'ah, Part I, 204. For his famous 
father, see Masarjis. 698 

"ba ibn Maymün. He was quoted as an authority for traditions, He probably lived 
in the middle of the 8th century. See Tabari, Annales, Indices for references. 








e 75 

"ba ibn Mibrin, Abà Masi. A Shif scholar nicknamed al-Musta'tif (seeking favor). 
Sce Tod, p. 249, sect. ; Hajar, Lisän al-Mizàn, IV, 406. $40, $42 

‘Ysa ibn Mi n, Abii Misi. A disciple of Nafi‘ in reading the Qur’in. He lived 
at al-Madi and died 835, See note 7 for p. 28 in the Flügel edition of AL 
Fihrist. 

‘si ibn al-Mu'adhdhal. He was a poet of secondary importance, See al- Miu adhdhal, 
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ibn Ghaylin and ‘Abd al-Samad ibn al-Mu'adbdhal for the more important 
members of the family. 364 
"jsà iba Mäe ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali, Abū Müsi. He was a nephew of the two 
first ‘Abbasid caliphs, He served as governor of al-Ahwáz and later of al- 
Kiifah, where he died. Sce Qutaybah, Mua'árif. pp. 191, 192; Tabari, Annales, 


` P 435. 274. 
‘Isa ibn Näh. A scholar who translated scientific works. See Maj Khalifah, III, 98. 
587 


"ia ibn Qustantiu, Abū Müsi. He was an eminent physician and the first scholar 
to translate Greek medical books into Syriac, See Qifti, p. 247; Usaybi'ah, Part 

I, 109, bottom. . 698 

‘Isa ibn Sabib al-Murdär, Aba Misi. A Muʻtazili scholar, who died 840/841, 
leaving a school of disciples, See Shahvastáni (Maarbriicker), Part 1, 71; Jär 

p. 138-39; Baghdädī (Scelye), p. 171 f£. His name is also given as al- 
393-95. 429 

Bakht. A physician of Jundi-Shápür and a pupil o£ | bn Bakh- 
in the second half of the 8th century. See Qifti, p. 247; Usaybi'ah, Part 
L 203. 609 

“Isa ibn ‘Umar. $ i 
*]si ibn ‘Umar al 














. A well-known reader of the Qurän at al-Küfah, 
Sce Khallikan, I, 66: 60, 92 

“Iss ibn Yabya ibn Ibrahim. He was a pupil of Hunayn ibn Ishaq. He translated 
scientific works into Arabic and also wrote books of his own, See Om, 
p. 247; Usaybi'ah, Part I, 204, top; Leclerc, I, 183. 

$88, 679-80, 682, 685, 688, 699 

"Je al-Süfi, Ab Masa "ba ibn al-Haytham. A scholar who was associated with the 
Mu'tazilah but liad his own doctrines. He died 859/860, Sce Murtadi, pp. 78, 
79. 419 

Esbahini (al-). See Abii al-Faraj "Af ibn al-Husayn. 

Tgbahánt (al-) Abü ‘Alt al-Hasan ibn ‘Abd Allah He was called Lughdah (Lughdhah) 
and was born at Isbahin, but probably studied at Baghdad. He was a gram~ 
marian of the oth century. Sec Yagiit, Irshad, VI (3), 81, n. 4; Suyüti, Bughyat, 
p.222. 172, 178 

Isbahani (al-) Abü Bakr ibn Ashtah. He was a grammarian who wrote on the 
syntax and rhetoric of the Qur’in. Compare Flügel, Gram, Schulen, p. 229, 
second paragraph. 

Igbaháni (al), Abii Muhammad. He was a transcriber of the Our" än and perhaps the 











father of the scholar who follows. EA 
Tsbaháni (a1), Mubammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin. A scholar who wrote about differ- 
ences in the Qur'anic manuscripts. 79 
Isha‘ Abü Yiisuf al-Qatiy'. He wrote a book about the Sabians of Llarrán and was a 





Christian. He lived probably in the 10th century. YS 
Ishig. A man who instituted a propaganda for Abii Muslim in Central Asia. He may 
have been the son of a man who fled to the tribes when his father was killed in 
742/743. See Yahya ibu Zayd. 823 
Ishaq (Abt) Ibrahim iba Muhammad ibn al-Hacith ibn Asma’ ibn Kbárijali. He was 
also known as al-Fazirt and was a scholar of historical traditions who died at 
al-Massisab in 804, See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 257. 199 
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Ishag (Aba) ibn Muhammad ibn Ishaq. A friend of the author of Al-Fihrist, who 
gave him information about Abi Ja'far al- Tabari. 564 
Ishaq (Abii) IsraS‘l ibn ‘Isa al-'Attár, He was a biographer of Baghdad during the 
oth century. See Baghdidi (Khatib), VI, 262, sect. 3293. agi 
Ishaq (Abü) al-Wahibi. A Muʻtazili scholar of secondary importance who lived in 
the late 9th or carly 10th century. 427 
Ishaq al-Azraq ibn Yüsuf, Abi Muhammad. A conservative jurist who died at 
Wasit, 810/811. Sec Taghri-Birdi, Part It, 48; Yaqiit, Geog., I, 178, 1. 8; IH, 
201, l. 20. ECH 
Ishaq (bn), Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn Yasir. A man of al-Madinah. 
He was the famous historian who went to al-‘Irig and Persia and who provided 
material for the first great biography of the Prophet. He died at Baghdad, 





768, Sce Khallikan, H, 677. 200 
Ishaq ibn ‘AH ibu Sulayinin, He translated a book for the Persians on the doctoring 
of animals. MS 1934 omits the second ibn. 738 


Isbáq ibn Ayyüb ibn Ahmad. A chief from near al-Mawsil, who served al-Mau'tadid 
and died 900. See Mas'üdi, VIIL, 193; Tabari, Annales, Part Hl, 1991, 1992, 2193: 
Zirikli, Part I, 285. 320 

Ishág iba Bishr. He was a scholar of biography and history from Balkh, who lived 

He died 821/822. See Yügüt, Irshad, VI (2), 230. 202 

Fadl al-Hashimi. A poet of the early “Abbasid period. Sce Igbaháni, 

Aghéani, Part VHI, 177; Mas'üdi, Vi, 208. For his brothers, see ‘Abd al-Rahman 
and ‘Abd Allih ibn al-Fadl, 358 

Isháq ibn Hammad. A scribe who helped to develop Arabic script during the 
reigns of al-Mansiir and al-Mahdi (754~785). 12 












Ishq ibn I . He was called by the Beatty MS Akhram and was prob- 
ably the secretary and poet cited in Isbahani, Aghäni, Part X, 128. His father 
was the general Humayd ibn ‘Abd al-Llamid. Sce Tabari, Annales, Part HI, 
1005, 1030-37. For his brothers sce Abū Nahshal, Abii Nadir and Muhammad 
ibn Humayd. 365 

Ishág ibn Hunayn ibn Ishq al-‘Tbädi, Abū Ya‘giib. Like his father he was a cele- 
brated translator of scientific works, He died at Baghdid 910. See Qifti, p. 80; 
Usaybi'ah, Part 1, 200-201; Khallikān, I, 187; Sarton, 1, 600; Smith, History 
of Mathematics, 1, 172, 176. 

441, $88, 591-93, 508-610, 634, 639, 672, 673, 676, 685, 689, 700 

Ishaq ibn brühiw See (1) al-Fazárf; (2) al-Mawsili; (3) Ibn Rahawiyah, 

Ishaq ibn [brahim ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Sabbah ibn Bishr al-Barbari, Abū al-Husayn. 
He was called al-Sa'di and was tutor to al-Muqtadir (caliph 908-932) and his 
children. He was also an authority on calligraphy. 16 

Isháq ibn Ibrahim ibn Mus'ab al-Mus‘abi, Abū al-Hasan, The chief of the gen- 
darmery and later governor of Baghdad. He was sent to subdue Babak, He died 
850. See Mas'udi, VII, 211-14: Taghri-Birdi, Part Yl, 275-76, 282; Zirikli, 
Part I, 283. 510 

im ibn Karib, See Abū al-Husayn ibn Karnib. 

Ishaq ibn ‘isa ibn ‘Ali al-Háshimi, He was a son of the uncle of the two 'Abbàsid 
caliphs. See ‘isd ibn 'Ali; compare Taghri-Birdi, Part IJ, 52,1. 15. 741 
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Ishäg Gbu Ismá'il) ibn Hammid. A Maliki jurist who died 888/889. For his more 
famous son, see Zonë" ibn Ishaq al-Qadi. 496 

Isbáq ibn al- A man interested in traditions, He died 819. See Tabari, Annales, 
Part I, 1016. 97, 98, 199 

ishäq ibn Khalaf, called Ibn al-Tabib. He was a poet influenced by the Manichacans. 
He was imprisoned and died 845. See Tammām (Riickert), pp. 86 (No. 79). 










Sou 
Ishaq ibn al-Khattib. A secretary of the late 8th ceutury. For his employer, sce 
Qumämah ibn Yazid. 275 
Ishq ibu Mu‘adh al-Migri, He was called al-Bagri by Flügel and was a man who 
wrote some poetry, 365 


Isbüq ibn Nusayr, Abü Ibrahim. An alchemist, probably of the toth century. 867 
Ishaq al-Rähib (Isaac the Monk). He was a historian who wrote about the Ptolemies 
of Egypt. 28, 576, 594 
Ishiq ibn Rahwayh, Ibrahim ibn Makhlad, Abū Ya'güb. He was a distinguished 
pupil or associate of Ahmad ibn Hanbal and famous in Ka? He died at 
Naysibiir, $52/853. Sce ‘Taghri-Birdi, Part H, 191, 272, 290, 293; Zirikli, 
Part 1, 284. 554 
Ishaq ibn al-Sabbál al-Ash'athi. A poet who lived at the time of al-Mahdi {caliph 
775-785). See Pybaháni, Aghüni, XX, 33. For his father, see Tabari, 














Annales, Part I, voro. The last name is incorrectly spelled by Flügel. 364 
Ishaq ibn Salamah (Sulmah}, A Persian probably of the roth century, who wrote on 
the superiority of the Persians. 279 


Isháq ibn Solo ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Aliah ibn al-Abbàs al-Hishimi. He was the 
governor of al-Madinah, then al-Sind, and later of Egypt, during the reign of 
al-Rashid (786-809). See Taghri-Birdi, Part Il, 6s, 77, 85, 87, 92; Tabari, 





Annales, Part IIl, 378, 443. 588, 589, 710 
Ishaq ibn Yazid. He translated Persian hooks into Arabic. $89 
Ishmiti (al). He wrote a book on horsemanship. The name may not be written 

correctly. 738 





{fal}, Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah. The founder of the Iskifiyah 
sect of the Mu‘tazilah, He died 855. Sce Baghdidi (Seelye), p. 175; Shahras- 
Ant (Haarbrücker), Part I, 27; Mas'üdi, Vl, 58; VH, 231. 411, 429, 430, 448 
i(Ibn al), Abū al-Qasim Ja‘far ibn Muhammad, A writer and government 
secretary under al-Mu‘tasim (caliph 833-842) and the son of Abii Ja'far ab- 
Iskäfi. 413 
Iskifi(al-), Abü al-Qisim al-Naysibürt, ‘Ali ibn Muhammad (Muhammad ibn ‘ABD. 
He was the secretary of Nifi ibn Nasr, who ruled at Naysübür 943-054. See 
"Tha'ülibi, Faridati I-A Asr}, p. 45; libi, Yatimat al-Dahr, Part HI, 4. 


















372, 378 

‘Ygsmah ibn Hammäd (Abi ‘Ismiah) ibn Salim. A oth century scholar. Sce Tabari, 
Annales, Part Ul, 937. 63 
Ismá'il. The Biblical Ishmacl. 7,9, 220 


Ismail Abü Tahir al-Mansür. The third Fatimid caliph, 946-952. See Khaldün, 
Histoire des Berbores, Y, 535; Khallikàn, E, 218; "al-Mansür Jana," Enc. Islant, 
IIl, 257. 466 
Ismi'il ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn Abi al-Muhajir. A reader of the Qur'an, possibly the man 
sent by ‘Umar H to Africa between 717 and 720. 65 
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Isma‘'ll (bn ‘Abd Allah) ib: Abi Uways. He was a jurist, who studied under 
Malik. See Nawawi, p. $35, 1. 10; “Malik B. Anas,” Enc. Islam, HI, 208. 
495 
istnd'‘il ibn ‘Abd Allih al-Qasri. A man of importance at al-Kiifah, connected with 
the succession of Hisham (caliph 724—743). See Tabari, Annales, Part YI, t813. f£, 
1881-85, 1902. g 273 
Jsmá'll ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibn Qustantin. A teacher of Qui"inic reading at Makkah, 
who probably died in the carly oth century. 64 
Ismi'll ibn Abi Kathir. See Ism'il ibn Ja‘far. 
Ismi‘ll ibu Abi Muhammad al-Yazidi. He was the third son of Yahyd ibn Mubirak 
al-Yazidi. See Isbahini, Agháni, Part IH, 166; XVII, 73. See also Yazidi 

















Family, 109 
smi‘ ibn Abi Uways, See also Ismá'il (ibn ‘Abd Allah) iba Abi Uways. 364 
Ismail ibn Abi Ziyüd, He was a Shi'f scholar, the son of Abii Ziyid Muslim al- 

Bazzar. See Tüsi, p. 55, sect. 101. 7$,82 


Ismáil ibn ‘Ali. See al-Nawbakhii. 

Jong ibn Bulbul, Abū al-Saqr. He was a secretary, poet, and the vizier for several 
caliphs but was executed by al-Mu'tadid (caliph 892-902). Sec Khallikan, II, 
612, n. 8; fH, s7, $8; Mas'üdi, VIH, ros, 211, 258; Taghri-Birdi, Part HI, 40. 

369 

nä" ibn Habbár. He was probably the son of either Habbár ibu Sufyán or Habbür 
ibn al-Aswad, both contemporaries of the Prophet, Sce Durayd, Genedl., pp. 58, 

9$. 223 

Ismá'l ibn Hammád ibn al-Nu‘min (Abii Hanifah). He was a grandson of Abū 
Hanifah, the great jurist, and judge of al-Basrah during most of the reign of al- 











Ma'miün (813-833). See Khallikau, 1, 469. 499 
Ismá'it ibn Ishaq iba Tbeihim, Abé al-Qasim, A man of the roth century whose 
father was Ishág ibn Ibrahim ibu “Abd Allah. 17 


sma‘ ibun Ishaq ibn Tanz"? ibn Lamond, al-Qadi. He was a jurist of al-Basrah, 
who became a judge at Baghdad about 875 and died when 82 years old in 
895/896. Sec Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 1935 Farbin, p. 92; Hau Khalifah, I, 173; 

V, $42, 618; Yáqüt, Geog., 1, 744,1. 11; IV, 256,1. 2; 940, l. 19. 
82, 255, 398, 496, 497 
Tanz" ibn Ja‘far, Abii Kathir al-Ansiri He was a reader of the Qur’in and trans- 
mitter of the Hadith, Sce Yaqiit, Geog., H, 31, 622. 64, 81 
Ismi‘ll ibn Ja'far ibn Sulaymán ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibn al-‘Abbas. The member 
of an important family, whose father was governor of al-Madinah and Makkah 
during the reign of al-Rashid (786-809). See Yäqüt, Geog., II, 622. For the 
father, sce Baladhuri, Origins, pp. 21, 76; Mas'üdi, VI, 294. 266 
Isma‘ll ibn fa'far al-Sadiq. He was the man recognized by the Ismi‘iliyah as the 
seventh Sr? imam, rather than Mä al-Kazim, who was recognized by the 
majority of the Shi'ah. See Hamdini, Ou the Genealogy of the Fatimid Caliphs; 
"Ismá'iliya," Enc. Islam, Y, 549. 462, 465 
Ismail ibn Jarir al-Hariri) (age). A poet and father of a poctess at the time of 
Hishäm (caliph. 724—743). Sce Tabari, Annales, Part Il, 1739. Flügel spells the 





father's name incorrectly, 362 
lsná'ül ibn Majma‘, An associate and probably a pupil of al-W/agidi. He died 841/ 
842. 216 
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Jm" ibu Mihrin ibn Muhatwunad. A jurist of al-Küfah. See ‘Lisi, p. 61, sect. 117, 
and bottom. For his brother, see ‘ha ibn. Mihrán. 542 
Tsmiáil ibn Muammar al-Qurátist. A poet of al-Küfah and a friend of the great poets 
during the reign of al-Rashid (786-809). Sce Isbahani, Aghdni, Part XX, 88. 
362 
à'il ibn Misi al-Suddi al-Fazari. An authority on the Hadith and a teacher of 
al-Tabari. He died 859/860. See Tabari, Tafsir, IX, 12, sect. 849, and Tabar, 
Annales, Part 1, 3108, 3475; IIl, 2371; Taghri-Birdi, Part H, 32 563 
Isni'ilibu Sabib. A secretary and tax officer during the reign of al-Rashid (786-800). 
See Qutaybah, Ma‘ant, p. 95; Tabari, Annales, Part HI, 522, 609, 666, 746, 770, 
810. 275 
small ibn ‘Ulayyah, Abt Bishr. He was nicknamed for his mother. His real name 
was Ismá5l ibn Ibrihim. He started at al-Ki but held positions at al-Bagrah. 
and at Baghdád, where he died 808/809. See Qutaybah, Ma'arif, p. 254i 
Tagin i, Part II, 144. 549-50 
. Sce Abü Ibrühi al-Muzani. 
il ibn Ziyad. He was a Si? jurist, probably the same as Iona‘ ibn Abi Ziyád 
(Muslim) al-Saküni. Sec Tüsi, p. 55, sect, 101. 536 
Istakhri (al-}, Abü Sa'id al-Hasan ibn Ahmad iba Yazid. A Sháfi't jurist and pidge 
at Baghdad, who lived from about 859 to 940. See Nawawi, p. 724; Kballikin, 
I, 448; Yāgūt, Geog., l, 300. 523-24 
Işțakhri (al) al-HIāsib. A mathematician of the 10th century. Sce Tagan, p. 267; 
Suter, VE (1892), 38; X (1990), s1. 666 
Istifan ibn Basil (Stephen son of Basil). He translated Galen and other works at 
Baghdad in the middle of the gth century. Sce Usaybi'ah, Part I, 204; Leclerc, 
1, 179; Sarton, T, 613; Smith, GRBM, HI, 907. 683, 688 
Teikh, Abii Mans: the ‘Turk. He was sold as a slave to al-Mn'‘tasin about 815. Then 
he served hint and his successors as a general and chamberlain of the Samarra 
palace but was starved in prison by al-Mutawakkil, 849/850. Sce Khallikan, I, 
$99, 1, 5; Mas'üdi, VIL, 135, 216; Tabari, Annales, Part HI, 1383-86. 
x60, 268 
‘Tyid (Ibn) al-Migri, A pupil of Jäbir ibn Hayyän, the alchemist. He probably lived 
in Egypt during the oth century. 855, 867 
‘tyali (al-), Abii Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Mubammad, A jurist and disciple of Abii Thawr. 
The latter died 854. $20 
Tyas ibn al-Aratt. An early poct known for his love of Safwah. See lammüm 
(Rückert), sect., 346, 479, 614, 732, 733; Qutaybah, Ma‘aui, Part H, 676. 





Tent 
























Ismail 














720 
Tyas ib» Mu‘awiyah ibn Qurah. He was a descendant of one of the Companions of 
the Prophet and the judge of al-Basrah. He lived from 666 to 740, See 





Qutaybah, Ma'ãrif, p. 237; Zirikli, Part I, 376. 227 
‘Izzah (Abt). Au Orthodox bishop of Harrin, who wrote numerous books, one of 
them refuting Nestorius, 46 


A 






"ies al-Dawlah, 





Mansür. He was known as Bakhtiyar and he succeeded his 
father Mu‘? Dawlab as Amir ab-Umara’ 967, reigning for nearly ro years. 
See Lane-Poole, p. 141; Taghuü-Birdi, Part IV, 14, 142; "Bakhüyan" Enc. 
Zeien, I, 602. xvii, 854 
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Ja‘abi dbn al-). Sce ‘Amy ibn Muhammad ibn Salim. 
Jabal ibn Yazid. He was the secretary of an officer named ‘Umärah ibn Hamzah 
during the reigns of lansür and al-Mahdi (754-7786). 2747S 
Jabalah ibn Salim. A secretary who slated. historical and literary works from 
Persian into Arabic. He was the secretary of Hishim, perhaps the caliph (7a4q~ 
743), but more likely of Misha ibn al-Qisim, who also translated Persian books, 
258, 589, 716 
Jab. He was the grandfather of the historian al-Balüdhuri and secretary to al- 
Khasib, who was chief of finance in Egypt under al-Rashid (caliph 786-809). 
See Baladhuri, Origins, p. 6. 247 
Jübir (Ibn), Abü Ishäq Ibrahim. A jurist following the code of Dá'iid. He died 922. 
when 7$ years old. Sce Hajj Khalifah, V, 35. Fligel states he was a descendant 
rather than a follower of Di'üd, 532 
Jabir ibn Hayyán ibn ‘Abd Allgh, Abū Müsa al-Küfi. He was called Geber in 
Europe and was the famous alchemist of the second half of the 8th century. Sce 
QUA, p. 160; Sarton, J, $32; “Djabir,” Enc. Islam, 1, 987; Ruska (6), p. 49; 
(10), pp. 7, & 12, 19, 41-52. 707, 830, 853-62, 865, 867 
Jabir ibe Qurrah al-Harrani. A Sabian astrolabe maker, probably of the second half 
of the oth century. 671 
Jabir ibn Qurrah ibn Thabit. The headman of the Sábians of Harrin during the first 
quarter of the oth century. 768 
Jabir ibn Sináa al-Elarráni, An astrolabe maker in the second half of the gth century, 
He was from the Sabian community. 671 
d (sl-) Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Uthmin al-Shaybi He was called al-Ja'd 
and was a grammarian of Baghdid who died about 934. Ser Flügel, Gram. 
Schulen, p. 219; Zirikli, Part Vil, 142. 79, 83 
Ja‘d (3l) ibn Dirhim. A Manichaean chicf, who served as tutor to Marwan before he 
became the last Umayyad caliph in 744. Ja'd was executed about 736. See 
Tabari, Annales, Part H, 1396; Taghri-Birdi, Part I, 322; Hajar, Lisän al-Mizan, 
Il, ros. 179, £90, 803 
Ja'far (Abii). See al-Mansiir, the caliph; also al-Tabari, the jurist and historian. 
Ja‘far (Abi) ibn ‘Abbasah. He was attached to Mu‘ize al-Dawlah (ruled at Baghdád 
946-967). His mother may have been ‘Abbäsah, daughter of Alunad ibn Tülün. 
























347 

Ja‘far (Abi) al-Darir. A roth century poct. He may be the Ibn Jilbab mentioned in 
the Flügel edition of al-Fifrist, p. 168, L 26. 372 
Ja‘far (Abii) ibn ‘Ali. A brother of Abü Sahl. Sec Natebakht Family. He was a 
theologian of his brother’s school of thought. 441 


Ja far (Aba) ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Abhari. A Maliki jurist of the roth 
century called Ghulim al-Abhasi. He was an adopted son of the jurist Mulam- 
mad ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibn Muhammad, 498 

Ja'far (Abi) ibn Rustum. He wrote about the Qut'àn.. Compare Abū Ja‘far Almad 
ibn Muhammad ibn Rustam al-Tabari. 87, 154. 

Ja'far (Abii) al-Kházin. Sce al-Khüzin. 

Ja'far (Abii) Muhammad ibn ‘Alf. Sec Shalinagháni. 

Ja‘far (Abit) Mubammad ibn al-Mughirah. The author of a book about disagree~ 
ments between graminarians, Compare Zubaydi, p. 226. 67 
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Ja' far (Aba) al-Umawi. He practised alchemy and magic, probably during the roth. 
century, 732 

Ja far al-Daqgiq, Abü Muhammad ibn ‘AH ibn Sahl. He was an authority for the 
Hadith, who died 941/942. See Baghdadi (Khatib), Part VII, 222, sect. 3704. 

560 

Ja‘far ibn Abi Talib. A brother of ‘AR and spokesman for the Muslim refugees in 
Abyssinia, He died lighting at Mu'tah, 629. See Mas'üdi, IV, 159, 181, 2903 








V, 148; “Dja‘far,” Enc, Islam, L 993. 222, 330 
Ja'&r ibn ‘Afin ALT. A prolific poet of the Shi'ah, probably at Baghdàd in the 
late 8th century. See Isbahani, Aghani, Part II, 48, 1. 14. 363 


Ja'far ibn ‘AH ibn Muhammad al-Makki, He was a mathematician from Makkah, 
who wrote on geometric problems, Sce Tiiqan, p. 267; Suter, VI (1892), 38; 
X (1900), 68. 666 

Ja'far ibn al-Purüt, Abii al-Fadl, He was called al-Hinzábab and he went from 
Baghdid to Egypt, where be became a famous vizier of the Ikbshids and 
Káfür, dying 1000/1001, See Khallikin, f, 310; Taghri-Birdi, Part IV, 203. 


377 
Ja‘far ibn Hamdän, Abii al-Qasim. A legal authority at Baghdad during the last balf 
of the oth century. Sec Mas'üdi, VIH, 235. 320, 326 





Ja‘far ibn Harb, Abü al-Fadl. He was a scholar of Hamadhün who became the leading 
Muttazili theologian of Baghdad. He died at the age of 59, in 850/851. See 
Baghdadi (Seclye), pp. 125, 173; Murtadă, p. 73; Khayyit, buts (Nyberg), 
pp. 1£0-11, 124-25; Jar Allah, p. 139. 80, 411, 412, 429, 453, 49% 

Ja‘far iba al-Husayn. He was probably a porcelain maker at Baghdid, who wrote 
about his profession. T7À3744 

Jafar ibn al-Mubashshir, A Mu'tazili scholar at Baghdad, famous for his intelligence 
and piety, He died 848. See Mas'üdi, V, 443; VII, 231; Baghdadt (Seelye), p. 
173 f 82, 393, 397. 429 

Jfar iba Muhammad, Abt Bakr. See Abii Bakr al-Firyabi. 

Jafar ibn Muhammad ibn al-Ash‘ath. ‘The governor of Khuräsãn until 789/790. See 
Tahari, Annales, Part I, 606, 609, 740. 274 

Jafar ion Muhammad ibn Hamdan, Aba al-Qisim. A man of al-Mawsil, who was 
a poet and secretary to the Tülün dynasty in Egypt during the last half of oth 
century, See Khallikün, IIl, 31; Mas'üdi, I, 17; VII, 222, 421. 369 

Jafar ibn Muhammad ibn Nugayr al-Khuldi, Abii Muhammad. A pupil of al- 
Junayd and a leading Süft, who died 959. Scc Khallikan, II, 283; Arberry, 
Sufism, p. 67; "Taghri-Birdi, Part IIl, 322, l. 1x. 455 

Ja‘far Ibn. Muhammad ibn ‘Umar al-Balkhi. 5 

Jafar ibn Mahammad al-Sidiq. The 6th Shii imüm, who was noted for his learning 
and died between 765 and 771. Sce Hitti, Arabs, p. 4425 “Dja‘far,” Enc. Islam, 
1, 993; Khallikan, I, 300. 

63, 219, 437-38, 443, 462, 402, 537, 543-44. 744. 853754. 

Jafar ibn al-Muktafi, Abii al-Fadl, A patron of science and a son of al-Muktafi 
(caliph 902-008), See QIRI, p. 155. 30, 654, 661 

Ja'far ibni al-Qasim, An official who served at al-Basrab, and in Persia in the oth 
century. See Yäqüt, , 1V, 253. 127 

Ja far ibn Qudamah ibn Zi Abū al-Qasim. He was a companion of ‘Abd Allah 
ibn al-Mu‘tazz and a poet. He died about 931. See Isbahani, Aghini, Part IX, 
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142,145; Yaqtit, Irshad, V1 (2), 412, For his sou, compare Qudāmah ibn Ja‘ far, 
the tax expert. 285, 370 
Ja‘far Ibn Sulayman. ibn ‘Ali al-Háshimi. The governor of al-Madinal under al~ 
Mansiir (caliph 754775). See Khallikin, I, $47; Mas'üdi, VI, 294; Tabari, 
Annales, Part HI, 247, 249. 106, 277, 494 
Ja'far ibn Yalyya ibn Khalid al-Barmaki. He lived from 767 to 803 and was the vizier 
of Hürün al-Rashid, noted for his penmanship and literary ability. Sec Khallikan, 
L 301; Mas'üdi, Vl, 267, 127-28, 361, 386 ff., 405-407. 
12, 110, 265-67, 366, 854, 858 
Jr al-Sádiq. See Ja‘far ibn Muhammad, 
Ja'fari (al). See “Abd al-Ralimán ibn Mubammad. 
Jalidami (al-), Abū ‘Amr Haer ibn ‘All A man of al-Bagrah; a teacher and authority 
for the Hadith, who died 864. Sec Khallikan, I, 398, 40, n. 2; 498,15. 78 
Jobdag (a1), ‘Asim, Abii al-Mujashshar. He came from al-Bastah and was an 
authority for the Qur'an. Sce ‘Tabari Annales, Part I, 233; DL 2556. For the 
Jahdar "Tribe, see Durayd, Geneal., p, 213. 62, 68, 81 
Jübiz (à) Abū "Utiunán ‘Amr ibn Bahr. He lived at al-Basrah from about 773 to 
$69 and was a brilliant man of letters and the leading scholar of his age. Sec 
Khallikan, Il, 405; Yäqät, Irshàd, VI (6), 56-80. Scc also Bibliography, Jábiz and 
Pellat, 45, 83, 99, 255, 263, 340, 342. 391, 397-409, 429, 491, 705 
Jam (Abi) ibn Hudhayfah al-^Adawi. He was probably named ‘Amir and was the 
greatest authority of his period for the genealogy and traditions of the Quraysh. 
He helped to conduct the funcral of ‘Uthmän and was at the court of Mu dwiyah 
{caliph 661-680). He died 690. Sce Qutaybah, ‘Uyix, Part Ilf, 283; Mas'üdi, 








IV, 283; Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 2732, 3047. 244, 347 
Jahn (Abü) Ahmad ibn al-Husayn. A man of letters who died 932. See Khallikan, 
Tli, 60, 61, n. 13; ‘Taghri-Bird?, Part III, 232. 37] 


Jahm ibn Khalaf al-Mázint. He was a poer aud scholar of the late 8th and early oth 
century, probably living at Baghdad. Sec Isbahani, Aghant, IX, 40; ‘Yaqiit, 
Geog., IV, 388. Compare Suyiiti, Bughyat, p. 213. 102, 356 

Jahm ibn Safwan, Abū Muhriz. He was the secretary of au official in Khurasin and 
the founder of an heretical school of thought who was killed 745/746. See 
Shahrastiui (Haarbrücker), Part I, 89; Baghdadi (Seelye), pp. 35, 126; Tabari, 
Annales, Part H, 1918, 1919, 1924; Nadir, Systóme philosophique, pp. 7, 9. 388 

Jahmi (al-), Abū “Abd Allah Abmad ibn Muhammad. An authority on genealogy 
and political traditions, beaten by al-Mutawakkil (caliph 847-861) for dishonoring 
certain of lis ancestors, See Yáqüt, Irshad, VI (2), 30. 244 

Jahshiyäri (əl-), Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Abdüs. A secretary from al-Kfifah, 
who wrote about the viziers and the Caliph al-Muqtadir, arrested 933 but 
released. See Shuja*, VI, 305 (269); Sabi, Wuznrd’, pp. 4, 341. Zirikli, Part 
VII, 135 calls him Jabshayári. 23, 278, 366, 381, 714 

Jabzah, Aba al-Hasan Ahmad ibn Ja‘far ibn Müsá ibn Yahyà ibn Khilid ibn Barmak, 
He lived from 839 to about 936 and was a descendant of a distinguished family. 
He was a court poet and singer. See Igbaháni, Agháni, Part V, 32; Khallikin, I; 
118, 119, n. 8. 310, 318, 319, 334. 742 

Jalüdi (al-) Abit Ahmad ‘Abd al-Aziz ibn Yalyi. He was a scholar of al-Basrah 
and an author and leader of the Imámiyah sect, who died 944. See Tüsi, p. 
183, bottom; Zirikli, Part IV, 155, 252, 489 
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Jimisb (famüsib) alAlim. He was probably Jamispa, husband of Zoroaster’s 
daughter, Pourucist, and a minister av the court of the Iocal king, Vishtaspa. See 
Firdawsi, Shahnama, V, 24 fU, 1X, 288, index; Tabari, Annales, Part I, 676, 678, 
68x; “Zoroaster,” Enc. Brifatitíca, 11th edition, XXVIII, 10412. 





574, 849, 853 


Jamhür (Ibn). See Muhammad ibn al-EIusayn ibn Jambür. 


Jamil ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibu Ma‘war, Abi ‘Ame. An Arab poet in love with Buthaynah. 
He died about yor. See Tammim, (Rückert), sect. 96, 101, $38; Qutaybah, 
Shi'r, p. 260; Isbaháni, Agháni, Part VIL 77; Nicholson, Literary History of the 
Arabs, p. 238. 243, 311, 719 

Jammāz (al-) Muhammad ibn ‘Ame, Abü ‘Abd Allah, A satirical poet aud teller of 
anecdotes at the court of al-Mutawakkil, He died 868/869. See Ishahini, Agháni, 
Part IH, 164; XX1, 117; Pellat, p. 168. 398 

Jamshid ibn Tabmüras ibu Hüshang (Awijhán), A legeudary king of Persia overcome 
by al-Dalh@k. See Mas'üdi, IV, 45; Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, x12; 
Firdawsi, Shalinama, Y, 12239. 23, $72, 727 

Jämüs (Abii al-) Thawr ibn Yazid, An Arab who went to al-Bagrah and helped 
Ibn al-Mugaffá! during the Sth century. Sec Nawawi, p. 183, for Abū Khalid 
Thawr ibn Yazid. It is possible that the surname is Khámüsh instead of Jamüs. 

99 

Janji al-Jukluini (Jawkháni), A musician in a heathen temple of central Iraq, who 

founded a sect of his own, with tenets somewhat similar to those of Mani. 








808 

Jannid, Abü Mubamunad, ibn Wastl, of al-Küfah. An expert for Arabian poetry 

and historical tradition during the latter part of the 8th century, See Yäqüt, 

Irshad, VY (2), 425. 97, 199 

Jannat al-Khuld. "The nickname of a girl loved by a poet. Sce Muhammad ibn ab- 

Salt. 719 

Jarir. A physician who had a dispute with the Amir Ahmad ibn lsmi'il, who was 

probably the Samani ruler, dying 914. 705 

Jarir ibn ‘Apiyah. He was descended from a branch of the Tamim Tribe and was the 

famous court poet, first with al-Hajjäj in al-Iräq and later with ‘Abd al-Malik 

(caliph 685-705) at Damascus. He died 728/729. See Khallikin, I, 294; Isbahini, 

Aghäni, Part VIL, 38. 125, 209, 235, 289, 348, 349 

arir ibn Yazid ibu Khalid ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Qasri, A man of letters and au cloquent 

preacher, See Igbaháni, Aghani, Part XH, 93. 273 

Jarmi 3 Aba ‘Abd Allah Abruad ibn Muhammad ibn Ishãq al-Makki, He was 

known as Ibn Abi al-'AH’ aud was a scholar, historian, and popular calligrapher. 

177 

Jarmi (al-) Aba ‘Umar Salih ibn Isbüq. A grammarian of al-Bagrah, who took 
part in learned discussions at Baghdad, dying 840. Sec Klullikan, I, 629. 

123, 125, 128, 137, 139, 188 

Jarrah (al). He was a man of the early oth century, known for being the great- 





grandfather of the vizier ^AI iba "Isa. 282 
Jarrah (Abii al-) alUqayli. A tribal scholar of language and grammar of secondary 
importance. 303, 132 


Jariid (Abü al) Ziyád ibn al-Mundlir ab/Abdi. The founder of the Firndiyah 
branch of the Zaydiyah school of theology in the 8th century. See Shahrastáni 
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(Haarbrücker), Pact I, 178; si, p. 146, sect. 307; Baghdidi (Seclye), pp. 43- 
4$; Mas'üdi, V, 474. Sei 75, 443; 444 
Jariid (Ibn aL) ‘Abd Allah. A chief who revolted against al-Hajjaj and was killed at 
Riiseuqbadh between 694 and 774. See Qutaybah, Ma'arif, p. 172, L. 13; Yügüt, 








Geog, Il, 834, 1. 9. 224 
Jassas (Ibn al-). A man who wrote about music and was quoted by Ishäq al- Mawsili, 
probably in the late 8th or early oth century. 309 


Jawhari (al-) alAbbis ibn Sa'id. He was a famous astronomer attached to al- 
Mamin (caliph 813-833). Sce Heath, Huctid’s Elements, L 85; Qifti, p. 219; 
Sarton, L 562; Suter, X (1900), 12. 635, 647 
Jüwidàn ibn Suhrak. A chief of Ádharbayjin who employed Babak and whose 
widow made Babak her husband and the local chief in the carly oth century, 
See Browne, Literary History of Persia, L 325. Tabari, Annales, Part IH, xoxs, 
calls the father Sahl and spells the name Jawidhia, 819-21 
Jayhaud (al). See Mühammad iba Ahmad ibn Nasr. 
jaysh (Abi) ibn al-Khurisáni. His name was al-Muzaffar ibn Muhammad, He was a 
pupil of Abi Sahl al-Nawhakhf in the late oth and carly roth century. Sce 
"Füst, p. 331, sect. 720. 442 
jazi (Abi). ras probably the father of the tribal scholar who follows. 347 




















Jost ibn Mu ah ibu Husayn. A member of the Asad Tribe who belonged to the 
first generation of Islam and was an anthority on tribal poetry and traditions, 

Soe Durayd, Geneal., p. x52, note. 155 
Jazm (al)... A legendary character, supposed to hive helped to invent Arabic writing. 
9 

fesns Ca), The Christ. 208, 214, 284, 784, 794, 798, 807, 809, 813, 814. 
Jibril, The angel Gabriel. 382 
Hal ibn Bakhtishü" ibn Jibril ibn Bakhtishi. "The son of the great physician of the 
‘Abbisid court. Sce Bakhéishii’ ibn Jibril. 697 





Jibril ibn Bakhtishi ibn Jürjus, Abü "Ta. A grandson of the Nestorian physician, 
who introduced Greek medicine to the “Abbasid court and was himself au 
eminent physician who died 828/829. See Qifti, p. 132; Ugaybi'ah, Part I, 
x27; Sarton, I, 573; Leclerc, 1, 99. 697 

Jiki. A man from China, who came to Baghdád and told al-Nadim about his 
journey across Asia. 639 

Jildah (Abi). A poet of the Yashkur Tribe, who died when on the pilgrimage. Sce 
Qutaybah, Shi, p. 459. 357 

Jinni (Ibn) Abii al-Fath "Uthmán ibn Jima. A scholar of language, grammar, and 
poetry from al-Mawsil, where his father was a slave. He died at Baghdid 
1001/1002. See Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 322; Kayyili, p. 137; Taghri-Birdi, Part 
TV, 205, 271. 189 

Jiräb al-Dawlah, Abū al-/Abbüs Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Alawiyah, He was 
also called al-Rih and was a musician and jester, who lived until the second half 
of the roth century, See Yaqiit, Irshda, VI (2), 62. 336 

Jirin al-^Awd al-Numayri. A Pre-Istimic poct. See Tammám, (Rückert), select. 453. 

346 

Jovian (Jovianus Flavius Claudius). The Roman Emperor, 363 to 364. See Pauly, 
HI, 245; Smith, GRBM, H, 615. 580, 614. 

Ju‘al, See al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali ibn Ibrahim. 
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Jubayr ibn Ghalib, Ab Pris, A jurist, poet, and theologian of the Shurih group of 
the Khawárij. Hc died 795. 453, 569 
jubbi'i (al-) Abii Ali Mubammad' ibn. ‘Abd al-Wahhab. He lived from about 849 
to 9x6 and was the famous Mu'tazili scholar from Jubba in Kbuzistàn. Sce 
Khallikin, Il, 669; Baghdadi (Scclye), p. 188; Shahrastánt (Haarbrücker), Part 
I, 8o. 76, 80, 83, 424-25, 428, 430, 442. 
Jubbi'i, Abū Sa'id. A poet of secondary importance about whom a wrote a. 
book. 33x 
Jad (Abi al-) al-Qàsim ibn Muhammad ibu Ramadin. He was a grammarian of 
the school of al-Basrah in the second half of the 10th century. Sce Suyiiti, 
Bughyat, pp. 323, 380; Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (6), 199. 184 
Jüdar (Jawdar). A scholar of Indian astronomy and medicine. Se: ybi'ah, Part 
D. 33; Leclerc, I, 290; Cureton, Journal of the Rayal Asiatic Society, VI (1841), 
1X0. 645 
Juday (Abi). A skilled writer of Kiific script, who wrote copies of the Our äu 
during the reign of al-Mu'tasit (833-842). In the Beatty MS the name might be 
Liri. xa 
Tuba, He was said to have been a man named Nuh Aba al-Ghusn, who lived in the 
first half of the 8th century. He was known as the principal character of amnsing 
stories in the Middle East. Sce Rosenthal, Humor, p. 9; Rosenthal, Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, LXXXII, No. 4 (September-December, 1963), 





















453. 735 
Julian the Apostate (Julianus Flavius Claudius). The Byzantine emperor, 361-363. 
See Smith, GRBM, Il, 644. 579. S81, Gto, 6xx 


Jena? {al-) Abit ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibu Sallim. He was a philologist and 
authority for tribal lore at al-Basrah. He died about 846. Sce Khallikün, IV, 
590, n. xo; Mas'üdi, Vl, 8; VIL 355, 356. 77, 246, 248, 249 
Ton), The name of Arab girls love poets. See (1) ‘Amur; (2) “Umar ibn Diràx, 
Compare Kablilah, A‘ldn af-Nisa’, Part I, 207-208. 719 
Junidah. (1) Jnuádih ibm Marwan of Hints, Syria. A scholar who died about 864. 
See Yáqüt, Geog., I, 365, 1. 4. (2) Junádah ibn Muhammad ibn al-Eiusayn al- 
Harawi, Abii Usámah. A great scholar of lexicography and poetry, killed in 
Egypt 1008. Scc Yagi, Irshád, VI (2), 426; Zirikli, Part II, 136. 37% 
Junayd (al), Abū al-Qisim ibn Muhammad ibn Junayd, He originated in 
Nahäwand and was a silk spinner who went to Baghdad and became a famous 
Safi theologian, and jurist. After going on the pilgrimage thirty times, he 
died oo, See ‘Attir, p. 200; Khiallikan, E, 338. 423, 45$, 461 
Junayd (Ibn al-), He was probably an ascetic of secondary importance, who wrote 
on piety, Perhaps he was also a scholar of the Qur'än, oc he may be confused 
with the name preceding. 460 
Junayd (Ibn al-}. One of the leading disciples of the jurist Abii Thawr. The master 
died at Baghdid 854. See Fitigel’s edition. of al-Fihrist, n. 7 for p. 211. 
83, 520 
Junayd (Al) ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin, He served in the Oxus region duriug the reign 
of Hishám (724-743) but was still alive 809 at Tüs. See Mas'üdi, V, 479; 









Tabari, Annales, Part ll, 1527-67; Hl, 736. 225 
Juuayd (Ion al), Abū "AR Muhammad ibn Abmad. A xoth century Shi scholar 
and author, See Tüsi, p. 267, top and bottom; Zirikli, Part VI, 203. 487 
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Junayd (Ibn al-), al-Ahwiazi, Abit al-Hasan. A Shifi't jurist. See Hajj Khalifah, IV, 
482, 568. MS 1934 separates al-Ahwázi from the name, evidently an error. 

H R " 526 

Junayd ibn Muhamad ibn Nu'aym, Abū Ahmad. He supplied a list of books to 

the tenth Shit Imim who died 868. He is either confused with another scholar 





or was the brother of Haydar ibn Muhammad. 483 
Jandaysábüri (21): (1) Haf ibn “Omar al-Qannad. (2) ‘Abd Allih ibn Rashid. See 
Yägüt, Geog., H, 131. 377 


Juudub (ibn), ‘Abd Alb ibn Muslim ibn Jumdub {Jundab} al-Hudhiali, He was a 
poet from Arabia who was of secondary importance, See Isbahini, Aghdni, 1V, 


55; V, 145. 356 
Jundub (Jundab) ibn Südab, Abü al-Rumayh. He was called Südad by Flügel, an 
unimportant poet. 362 


Jurayj (lbn). A teacher of al-Tabari in the middle of the oth century and au authority 
for the Hadith, Sec Tabari, Tafsir, Il, 12, sect. 849; Tabari, Annales, Part I, 20, 


23, 76. 

2 I 2. $2, 563 

Jurayj (Ibn), Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. A scholar who died 767. Sce Khalli» 
kan, Il, 116. The name may be Jurayli. $2, $63 


Jarjis (inis) ibn Bakbüshü', Abii Bakhtishü*, He was the Nestorian director of the 
hospital at Jundi-Shápür, who when called to the court of Al-Mangür introduced 
Greck medicine to the ‘Abbasids. He died 771. Sce Qifti, p. 1583 Usaybi‘ah, 

: Part 1, 123; Sarton, L 537; Leclerc, 1, 96. ; i i 697 

Jézajini (al-), Misi ibn Sulaymän, Abit Sulayımän, He was a Hanafi jurist from the 
Balkh region, appointed as a judge by al-Ma'miin. He died, probably 815. See 
Wafa’, Part I, 253 bottom; Taghri-Birdi, Part II, 202; Zirikli, Part vm, 272. 


508-509 








Kai, He was called al-Ahbār and was the famous Jewish scholar at the court of 
Mu awiyah, to whom many sayings about tribal life were attributed. See 
Nawawi, p. 523; Mas'üdi, IH, 130; IV, 88, 268, 270; “Ka'b al-Ahbàr," Enc. 
Islam, Vf, $82. E" 

Kabas (Abü al-) al-Bahili. A nomadic scholar of language of minor importance. 

cr ^ eh ën 

Ka'bi (al-), Abit al-Qiasim ‘Abd Alli ibn Abmad ibn Mabmud. A man of al- 
Balkh, who was the founder of the Ka'bi sect of the Mu'tazilah, He died 929. 


. See Khallikin, n 25; Baghdidi (Seelye), 186, 304 
Kai Káüs, son of Kai Kubid. A legendary hero of Persia, who quarrelled with 
Rastum. See Firdawsi, Shahnama, II, 23, 246. 23 


Kai pup. A legendary king of ancient Persia. See Firdawst, Shahnama, IV, 281, 
316. 

iN PP + * e 

Kajji (812), Ibrábim ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibn Muslih, Abū Muslim, A man of al-Bagrab, 

who lived from. 315 to 904 and became an authority for the Hadith at Baghdad. 

i geg (Khatib), Part VI, 120, sect. 3151; Yágüt, Geog., IV, 240; Khalli- 

. än, I, 9. 82, 539, 367 

Kalamün, _ Chicf of the tribe destroyed at the time of the Prophet Shu'ayb. See 

Tabari, Annales, Part I, 203, where his name is spelled with a short final vowel 

and he is called “King of the Giants.” 7 

Kalbi (al-), Ahmad. A scribe serving al-Ma' urit (caliph 813-833). 12 
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Kalbi (at), Hishüm ibn Muhammad ibn Sab, Abü al-Mundbir of ab-Küfah. He 
was a great scholar and authority for Arab history and lore, who died between 
819 and 822. He is also called Ibn al-Kalbi. Sce Khallikin, Ifl, 608. 

36, 82, 153, 197, 205-13, 216 

Kalbi (al-), Muhammad ibn Sib. The father of the preceding scholar and himself 
an authority on genealogy and the Qui'àn, but holding heretical ideas about 
‘AH. He died at al-Küfah 763/764. See Khallikin, MI, 27. 3$, 205-206, 239 

Kalwadhani (al-). Sce Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah. 

Kalwidhini (al-), Abi im ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad. He was 
born in 9:2, descended from the royal Persian family. He served as chicf 
secretary and vizier as Jate as 940, Sec Miskawayh, IV (1), 78 (71), 146 (131), 167 
(149), 237 (212), 460 (415); Bowen, pp. 247, 301. ‘The name is written in 
different ways, but is probably from Kalwidbin, near Baghdad. See Yüqüt, 
Geog, V, 28. 283, 286 

Kamil (Abi). See St? iba Aslanı. 

Kamil (ibn), Abi Bakr Ahmad ibo Kimil ibn Khalaf. He was born at Samarra 
and died there 961. He studied with al-Tabar, served as judge of AED da 
and was a scholar of the Hadith and a jurist. See Khallikan, I, 183; Zirikli, 








Part I, 190. 72, 78, X51, $66 
Kanan (Canaan). He was called the father of Cush, but in Genesis xo: 6 he is recorded 
as the son of Ham and brother of Cush. 2] 


Kankah (Mankah), the Indian. He was the famous mathematician who brought the 
Sindhind to the court of al-Mansiir. He died 766. He was probably Kanaka, 

the astrologer mentioned in the Sarivali of Kalyinavarman. Sce Qifti, p. 265; 
Usaybi‘ah, Part H, 33; Sarton, T, 521, 530; Smith, History of Mathematics, Y, 
167-68; Leclerc, I, 287. 589, 644, 710 
Kannás (Aba al-) al-Kindi. He was the principal expert for the genealogy of the 
Kindah Tribe during the late 7th and carly 8th century. 205 
Karäbisi (al-), Aba ‘AN al-Husayn ibn "Alt ibn Yazid al-Muhallabi. A Shaft jurist 
of Baghdad and theologian of the Mujbitah sect, who died between 859 and 
863, See Nawawi, p. 774; Khallikàn, I, 416; Baghdadi (Malkin), p. 106; 
ahrastani (Haarbrücker), Part I, 144. 450, $12 
i (al-) Ahmad ibn ‘Umar, A geometrician and commentator on Euclid. See 
Suter, VI (1892), 38; X (1900), 65; Qifti, p. 70: Steinschneider, ZDMG, L 
(1896), 396. 635, 665 
Karkhi (al-), Abii al-Easan ‘Ubayd Allah ibn al-Husayn. A jurist of Baghdad, who 
lived from 874 to 952. Sce Murtada, pp. 94-95; Jär Allāh, p. 199, bottom; 
Wafi’, Part I, 337; Khallikan, IM, 474, t1. 1. 136, 435, $13, $14, 323, 568 
Karmani (a-), Abū ‘Abd Allah Mubanumad ibu ‘Abd Allah. He was a skilled 
` copyist and an expert on grammar and language, who died 940/941. Sce Suyüti, 
Bughyat, p. 60; Yáqüt, Irshad, VI (7), 19. The nameanay bcal-Kirmáni — 175 
Karmiani (al-), Abū I He wrote about the Hebrew Patriarchs and interpretation 
of dreams, S Khalifah, I, 307; V, 63. 742 
Karnabi i (al), Hishim ibn Ibrahim, Abū ‘AR. He was from Kamabà near al- 
Ahwāz and became a pupil of al-Ayma'f and a grammarian at al-Küfah in the 
early oth century. See Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 408. For his town, sec Yaqit, Geog., 

IV, 268. 15$ 
Karnib (Ibn) al-Husayn ibn Isbáq ibn Ibrihim, He was called both Abt Ahmad and 













Kar: 
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Abii al-Husayn and was a secretary, theologian, and student of science in the 
middle roth century. See Qifti, p. 169, 1. 6. For his brother, sce Abii al-“Al” 
ibn Abi al-Husayn. XV, 603, 629-30, 649 
Kashshi (al). He was a grammarian from Khurásàn who probably lived in the 
late roth century. For Kashsh, see Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 277. x84 
Kasrawi (al), Abi al-Hasan (EXusayn) ‘Ali ibn Mahdi. He was the tutor of Harün 
ibn “Ali and later attached to Badr ibn Khurr, a favorite officer of al-Mu'tadid. 
He lived in the late oth century. Sce Yaqiit, Geog. Hl, 551, L r8. Compare 
Badr ibn Khurr with Badr Ghulam al-Mu‘tadid. 93. 328 
Kasrawi (al-) al-Katib. Compare with Misā ibn "Ta 
Kathir (Ibn), “Abd Alb, He was called both Abii Sa'id and Abū Bakr. He lived 
at Makkah from 665 to 738. He was one of the seven authorized readers of the 
Qur'an, See Khallikin, II, 20. 64, 70, 72 
Kathir (ibn), Abū Bakr Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Ahwázi. Me was a secretary, 
probably incorrectly called Abii Kabir in the Flügel edition. Compare Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad ibn al-Fadl, who died 991/992, mentioned by Taghri-Birdi, 
Part IV, 160, l. 12. 306 
Kawwi' (Ion 202), ‘Abd Allāh ibn ‘Amr. He was also called Ibn Abi Awfa and was 
a Bt genealogist, perhaps also one of the Khawárij, Sce Qutaybah, Ma'arif, 
p. 266; Durayd, Geneal., p. 205. 195 
Kaysin. A grammarian, perhaps the father of the scholar who follows. 177 
Kaysán (Ibn), Abū al-Hasan Muhammad ilm Ahmad, A grammarian, who drew 
upon both the schools of al-Basrah and al-Küfah. He died about 911. See 
Khalifah, Part IV, 246, 326; V, 144, 573, 618. 77, 79, 199, 177, 190 
Kayyāl (al). He was refuted by al-Rázi in connection with the imam: 706 
Kayyis (al) al-Namiri, An early genealogist of the first period of Islim, For his 
more famous son, see Zayd ibn al-Kayyis. 174 
‘Kazim (al). See Misa ibn Ja'far. 
Khabbáz (41), Abü Bakr Muhammad al-Baladi. A roth century poet, omitted by 

















the Beatty MS, Sce ‘Askari, Part If, 42. 373 
Khadijah. The first wife of the Prophet Muhammad. 723 
Khafif. An astrolabe maker of the oth century. Dor 
Khafif (Ibn), He was probably a scribe who copied a book about warfare. 738 
Khalaf ibn “Abd Allah. The governor of al-Rayy 781 to 782. See Tabari, Annales, 

Part HI, $03, sos. 218 


Khalaf ibn Hayyin, Abii Mubriz. He was called al-Abmiar and was a grammarian 
and poet of the last half of 8th century, known for literary plagiarism. Sce 
Khallikán, 1, 571, $72; Zubaydi, Tabagát, pp. 177-81. 

77, X08, 119, 145, 356 

Khalaf ibn Hisham ibn Tha'lab, Abū Mubammad al-Bazzür. He was from Fam al- 

Silh near Wasi and was a scholar and teacher at Baghdid. He died 843. See 

Zirikli, Part H, 360. 69, 78-81, 84, 102 

Khalaf ibn Yüsuf al-Dastumisini. He was called Ibn Qinàn and was probably in. 
the roth century. He worked magic and wrote abont it. For his town, see 
Yüqüt, Geog., H, 574. 730 

Khàlawayh (Ibn), Abii ‘Abd Allāh al-Husayn ibn Abmad. An authority on 
language, who served Sa'd al-Dawlah. He died at Aleppo g8o/o8r. See 
Yáqüt, dai, VE (4), 4; Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 23x. Tn, 138, 183 
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Khal (4E), Muhammad ibn Abi al-Ghamz al-Qurashi. He was called both al- 
Raggi and al-Harráni and was a poet, probably of the late oth and early roth 
century. See Tha‘alabi, Faridas Asr, p. 22. 378 

id (Abi) ibn ‘Amr ibn Khalid al-W: A theologian of the Zaydiyah. Sce 

Shahrastàni (Haarbrücker), Part I, 179, 218; Tasi, p. 373, sect. 833. 











444, 536 
Khalid (Aba) al-Khu . He helped to develop a legitimate form of exorcism, 
probably in the late oth and early roth century. 729 


Khalid ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Qasri, Abd al-Haytham. He was appointed governor of 
al-‘Iriq by Hishim. He was executed at ab-Hirah, 738. See Khallikan, L 484. 
142, 202, ZIB, 273, 792, 794, 802-804 

Khalid (ibn) ‘Abd al-Malik al-Marwarrudhi, An astronomer attached to al~Ma'miin 
(caliph 813-833). Sarton, 1, 566; Nallino, ‘ffs al-Falak, p. 282 top; Suter X. 
(1900), 113 Smith, History of Mathematics, 1, 169. Ke? 
Khilid ibn Abi al-Hayy3j. A famous penman who transcribed copies of the Qur'an 
and other manuscripts for the Caliph al-Walid (705-715). ri, 89 
Khalid ibn Barmak. The son of a Buddhist priest of Balkh, who became the leading 
general and administrator of al-Mansir (caliph 754-775). See Khallikan, I, 305. 







267 
Khilid ibn Khidish ibn ‘Ajlin, Abū al-Haytham. A scholar who died 837/838. 

239 
Khálid ibu Kulthüm, al-Kalbi al-Küfi. He was an authority for tribal genealogy, 





poetry, and folklore at al-Küfah during the 8th century. Sce Suyüti, Bughyat, 
241. 145. 344 

Khàlid ibn Ma'dàn ibn Abi Karb, Abfi ‘Abd Allah al-Kali'. He was from al-Yaman 
and became an ascetic at al-Hims. He had his own method of reading the Qur'án. 
See Yüqüt, Geog., Ul, 427, 429; Zirikli, Part If, 340. 69, 8x 

Khalid ibn Rabr'ah al-lfrigi. He was an African who became a talented secretary, 
serving both the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid dynasties, He died 767. Scc Zirikli, 
Part D. 336. 258, 274. 

Khilid ibn Safwan. He was at al-Basrah in the late 7th century, and later at the court 
of al-Saffalt (caliph 750-754). Sec Khallikin, Hl, 650, 666, n. 9. 





226, 252, 273 
Khalid ibn Taliq ibn Muhammad. He was appointed judge of al-Basrah 782/783. 
Sce Yàqüt, Geog., 1, 645; Yabari, Annales, Part IN, $06, $18. For his grcat-grand- 
father, ‘Imran ibn Hugayn, sec Nawawi, p. 484. 204 
Khalid ibn al-Walid. The great general of early kläm, who died 642. See "Khalid," 
Enc, Islam, D, 878-79. 47, 204, 558, 722 
Khilid ibn Yazid. A follower of Hamzah ibn Habib in reading the Quen. 66 
Khilid ibn Yazid ibn Mu'iwiyah. He became heir to the caliphate when his brother 
Mu‘iwiyah T died, 683, but when Marwan deposed him, he retired as a patron 
of alchemy and science. See Khallikan, I, 481. 226, 581, S86, 850-5x 
Khalid al-Katib, He composed poetry edited by al-Süfi. He was probably a secretary 
associated with Ibn al-Ráümi in the late gth and early roth century. 366 
Khalidi (al-), Muhammad ibn Horahim, Abi al-Tayyib. He was a scholar of al- 
Bastah with sympathy for the Murji'i doctrines. See Murtadā, p. 110; Bagh- 
didi (Seclye), p. 119. 432 
Khilidiyin (al). See (Y) Muhammad ibn Hashim; (2) Said ibn Hashim. 
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Khalifah (Aba) al-Fadl ibn al-ubab ibn Muhammad al-Jurmahi. He wasa judge of 
al-Basrah and a student of Arab traditions and poetry. Me died 917/918. See 
Mas'üdi, VIH, 128-34; Zubaydi, Tabaqãi, p. 199; Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (6), 134 ff. 

249 

Khalifah ibn Khayyat, Abū ‘Amr, He was a man of al-Bagrah, called both Shabib 
and Shabab al-"Usfuri, who was a jurist, anthor, and Qur'ánic scholar. He died 

Geog, II, 050,1. 10; 217, L 16; Taghri-Birdi, Part If, 33, n. 1; 

Khallikán, 1, 492. 559 

Khalil (al-) Ibn Ahmad, ‘Abd al-Rabniin, He lived from about 718 to 786 at al- 
Basrah and was the first scholar to make an Arabic dictionary and to develop 
rules for prosody. Sec Khallikin, I, 493; Nawawi, p. 230. 

78, 92, 93, 04, 96, LOS, TEE, 142, 161, 17$, 184, 356 

Khalil (al-) ibe Jamá'ah al-Migri. An unimportant poet of Egyptian origin. — 365 

Khalil (al-) Ibn Jank. His real name was al-Khalil ibn Ahmad iba Muhammad, 
Abii Sa‘id al-Sijzi. He lived from 902 to 988 aud was a shaykh at al-Rayy who 
became judge at Samarqand. See Yaqtit, Irshad, V1 (4), 183; Zirikli, Part lI, 363. 

427 

Khallád {Ibn} Abū ‘Ali Muhaminad. He was a Mu'tazili theologian, who studied at 

al-‘Askar in the late oth and early roth century. See Muttadi, p. 105. 










434735 
Khallid ibn Yazid al-Bahili. A scholar who quoted tribal poems and traditioi 





236 
Khallal (Ibn al, Abit al-Tayyib. A jurist who followed the code of Dz'id'ibn ‘Ali. 


333 

Khallal (Ibn al-) Abü “Umar Ahmad ibn Muhanımad ibn Hais al-Khallal al-Basri. He 

was a judge first at al-Hadithah and later at 'akrit; also a Mu'tazili theologian. 

He lived until late in the roth century. 434 

Khanirah (Abi). A transcriber of the Qur'án, using the Küfic script. 1a 
Khanumnàr (Ibn), See al-Hasan ibn Sawir, 

Khans?’ (al-) Tumidir. She was the daughter of ‘Amr ibn Sharid and a famous 

poctess of the Prophet’s time. See Igbahani, Aghdni, Part XIN, 136; Khallikan, 





10. 670; “al-Khansa’,” Enc. Islam, M, 901. 322, 347, 361 
Khanshalil (al-) Abi al-Hasan Ahmad. A penurious friend of the author of Al 
Fihrist, who experimented with alchemy. 868 


Khashf al-Wadiliyah. A girl singer and composer of verses at the time of al- 
Mutawakkil (caliph 847-861). Sce lshaháni, Aghdni, Part MI, 184; Vl, 56; IX, 
89; Kabbalah, A‘lam al-Nisá', Pare 1, 352. 362 
Khashnám. (Khushnim): (1) A man of al-Bagrah, who transcribed copies of the 
Qur'an at the time of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809). (2) The author of a book 





entitled Witnesses. i 11, 377 
Khasib (al-). The finance director in Egypt under Hārün al-Rashid (786-809). See 
Baladhuri, Origins, p. 6. 247 


Khagsaf (al-), Ahmad ibn ‘Umar ibn Muhayr, Abü Bakr, He was an expert on 
inheritance, who wrote a hook on taxation for al-Mahtadi {caliph 869-870) and 


died at Baghdad 875. Sec Zirikli, Part 1, 178. 569-10 
Khath'ami (ab) Muhanimad ibn ‘Abd Allah (Abd Alfi: ibn Muhammad). He 
wrote abont poetry. For the name, see Durayd, Ceneal., p. 304. 240, 377 


Khatib (al-). Sce Muhammad ibn al-Layth. 
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Khátifal-Hudhali, A man interested in alchemy, to whom Jabir ibn IJayyän addressed. 
a treatise in the second half of the 8th century. 850, 857 

Khatmi al-Dallal. Hc was a man about whom amusing anecdotes were told. See 
Rosenthal, Humor, p. 8, n. 5, where he is called Hutami, but MS 1135 gives 
Kh@ (KI) as the first letter. For the name, see also Zirikli, Part IV, 290. 














735 

Khattah (Abii al-). See Muhammad ibn Abi Zaynab. 
Khattab. A theologian of the Ibádiyah school of thonght. 454 
Khattib ibn Abi Khaytab. An author and probably an Ismá'Wi, known for his 
eloquent literary style. 275 
Khattáb (al-) ibe al-Mu‘alla . A poct of Persian origin. See Mas'üdi, H, 139. 
364 


Khattabi (al), Abū Muhammad ‘Abd Allih ib: Muhammad ibn Harb. He was a 

language student of al-Küfah, who died at Damascus between 893 and 896, 

Se qut, Irshad, VI (6), 477; Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 287. 144 

Khawlani (a), Abū ‘Abd Alli Mihrawayh. 1 mentioned in the Flügel 

edition as a grammarian, but name may be confused. See Flügel, Gram. 

Schulen, p. 209, where the name shows a variation. 176 

Khawlini (al-) Malik. He was one of the Sabians of the marshes of Southern ‘Iriq 
associated with heretical members of his sect. The name may be Mulayb. 

812 



















Khayr (Abii al), Sec al-Hasan ibn Suwär ibn Baba, 

Khaythamah Pamily, See (x) Ahmad ibn Zubayr; (2) Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn 
Zuhayr; (3) Zuhayr ibn Harb ibn Shaddad. 

Khayyit (al-). See Yahyä ibn Ghilib. 

Khayyat (al, Abo al-Husayn ‘Abd al-abim ibn Mibaminad ibn 'Uthmán, He 
was a great authority on the Mu'tazili doctrines, ordinarily sympathizing with. 
them. He lived in the late oth and carly 10th century at Baghdad, See Baghdidi 



















(Seelye), p. 184 f£; Shahrastini (Haarbrücker), Part I, 79; Khay lutigár 
(Nadir), p. xviii. 394, 419, 424, 429, 433 
Khayyát {al-), Abū Muhammad al-Qásim. A reader of the Qur'än, who probably 
lived in the first half of the 1oth century. 7 


Khayyát (Ibn al-), Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn Ahmad. A man of Samarqand, who 
was 2 grammarian at Baghdad about goo. Sce Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 19; Zubaydi, 


Tabagat, p. 75. 178 
Khazaymah (Abi), One of the Anşär of al-Madinah, who gave Zayd ibn ‘Thabit 
information about the oth Sürah of the Ou" än, 48 


Kházin (al-), Abū Jafar. A famous mathematician of Khurisin, who died while 
working at the court of Rukn al-Dawlah at al-Rayy, between 932 and 976. See 
Sarton, 1, 664; Suter, X (1900), $8; Heath, Euclid's Elements, L 85; Hitti, Arabs, 

p. 376; Qifti, p. 396. 304, 603, 635, 667 

Khazziz (al-) Abū al-Husayn ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad. A grammarian and tutor 
to the family of “Afi ibn "Jä during the reign of al-Mugtadir (008-932), also a 
noted penman who died 937. See Kabbalah, Mu'jam, Part VY, 20; Flügel, 
Gram. Schulen, p. 205. 77, 92, 123, 180, 282 

Khidish ibn Zuhayr al-'Ámiri A poct associated with tribal wars in the late 6th 
century, Sce Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 409; Baglidadi, Khizánat at-Adab, Part 1, 131. 

347 
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Khiragi (al). A pupil of Jabir ibn Hayyän the alchemist in the second half of the 9th 
century. A street at al-Madinal was named for him. Scc the Flügel edition, 
note 8 fot p. 35$. 855 

Kbirásh ion Is al-Shaybini al-‘Tjli. He was called Abü Wa'r and was a genealogist 
and the teacher of Mubammad S¥ib al-Kalbr. His pupil died at a-Küfah. 
763/164. 206, 239 

Khubz Aruzzi (al), Nasr ibn Abmad, Abi al-Qüsim. A blind poet o£ al-Basrah, who 
died about 941, See Tha'alabi, Part fl, 132; "Taghri-Birdi, Part IH, 276; Zirikli, 
Part VIII, 337. 372 

Ehujandi (G-A. Abū al-Fadl. He was a Mu'tazili scholar, probably of the late oth and 
early roth century. Sce Murtada, p. 101. For his town, see Yagiit, Geog., M, 
404. 427 

Khunays ibn Hudhifah. He went to Abyssinia and returned to be killed at the Battle 
of Badr. The Prophet married his widow, Hafsaht, Sce Sa'd (Ibn), Part 1V, 130; 
Durayd, Geneal., p. 78. ‘The Flügel edition gives an incorrect farm for this name. 
























223 
Khurasini (al), Abü Muslim ‘Ara ibn Maysarah. He was an authority for the 
Hadith, who died about 752 at Jerusalem. See Nawawi, p. 423. $2 


Khuraymi (a1), Abū Ya'qüb. A poct and partisan of al-Amin (caliph 809-813). Sec 
Isbahani, Aghüni, Part V, 170; XIII, 82; XV, 109; XVII, 109; Mas'üdi, VI, 
462. For the town, al-Khuraym, see Yaqiit, Geog., I1, 431. 363 

Khurdidhbih (Ihn) Abū al-Qàsim ‘Ubayd Allih ibn Ahmad. A man of Persian 


origin, who was director of posts and intelligence in Media and an intimate of 


al-Mu‘tamid (caliph 870-892), He wrote about geography, history, and music. 
He died 912. See Mas'üdi, D. 70, 327; VIII, 88 Æ; Hitti, Arabs, p. 384, bottom. 


For his book, sce the Bibliography. 326 
Khurrami (al-). See Babak. 
Khurrazadh ibn D 





. A pupil of Sahl ibn Bishr, who became an astrologer in the 
9th century. See Suter, VI (1892), 30; Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, 174, 
n. 10, for the spelling of the first name, 655 
Khushkaniujah. A friend of the author of Al-Fihrist. He started at Baghdad, lived 
at al-Raqqah, died at al-Mawsil, in the second half of the roth century. His 
Arab name was ‘All ibn Wasif. The foreign name is spelled as in the Beatty MS, 
which differs from Flügel: it may come from the ‘Turkish, fuskindji (a worker 








with henna dye). He was probably one of the [smi ‘iliyah. 306 
Khusraw al-Az-Rémagqin. He came from a region southeast of modern Baghdid 
and started a sect with tenets somewhat like those of Mani. 808 


Khutabi (al-), Ismail ibn "AR, He lived from about 9r1 to 961 and was a historian 
of Baghdad, See Lena", p. 207; Yaqiit, Geog., T, $39. Han Khalifah, 0, 107, 
calls him al-Khatibi. 377 

Khuzi'i (al-), Abū ‘Abd Allāh Ahmad ibo Nasr ibn Malik. A theologian killed at 
Simarra 846. Sce Zirikli, Part I, 250. For the Baghdad suburb named for his 
father, see Yàqüt, Geog., IIl, aor, L 15. 8r 

Khuzaymali ibn Khizinr, Abū al-Abbás. He was a general with al-Amin (caliph 
809-813) and a provincial governor, Sce Balàdhuri, Origins, p. 330; Taghri- 
Birdi, Part I, 102, 138, 145; Mas'üdi, VI, 420. 275 

Khuzayimi (ab), Abū ‘Abd Alläh ibn Muhammad, He was like his father a scribe, 
who wrote copies of the Qur'an in gold. 18 
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Khwärizmi (al-), Muhammad ibn Müsi, He was born at Khwärizm (Khiva) and 
became the great mathematician and astronomer at the court of al-Ma' arin, 
introduciug Indian numerals and combining Greek with Indian learning, He 
died 850. Sec Tügàn, p. 154%; Qifü, p. 286; Sarton, I, 563; Suter, VE 
(1892), 29, 62; X (1900), 10; Smith, History of Mathematics, 1, 170. 

6$2, 662, 665, 668 

Kils (Abi al), al-Namsi. A tribal language scholar of minor importance. For 

spellings of the last name, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 113; Yáqüt, Geog., IV, 813. 





The first name is also given as Abū al-Killis. 104 
Kináni (al-) ‘Amr ibn ‘Alqamah, He was remembered for giving protection to the 
reader of the Quu’in, Hm Kathir, at Makkah. 64, 103 


Kindi (al-), Abü Yüsuf Ya/qüb ibn Ishaq. He was born at al-Küfah in the middle of 
the oth century and became “The Philosopher of the Arabs." See OG. pp. 
766-78; Mieli, pp. 80, 81, n. 7; "al-Kindi," Enc. Islam, Yl, ror9. 

18, 19, 407, $99, 603, 615-26, 635, 656, 737, 742743. 746, 750, 826, 831, 863 

Kindi (al), Abmad ibn al-Llasan. A scholar of secondary importance, who 
wrote about strange forms in the Hadith. See Hajj Khalifah, IV, 325. 

191, 377 

Kisi’ (al-) Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Hamzah of al-Kafah. He was tutor to the sons of. 
Hárün al-Rashid, one of the authorized Quránic readers and a great grammuarian, 
He died between 795 and 813, Sce Khallikan, II, 237; Mas'üdi, VI, 302, 319. 

79, 84, 112, 143, 144, 158, 191, 361, 365, 504. 

Kudaymi (al-). He quoted something in connection with the Hadith. The name may 
not be giveu correctly, ANS 

Kor (Ibn al-), Aba al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd ibn al-Zubayr al~ 
Asadi. A scholar of al-Küfah, who lived from about 868 to 960. He was also 
a famous calligrapher. See Baghdadi (Khatib), Part XI, 81, sect. 6489; Yaqiit, 
Irshad, VI (5), 326. 6, 145, 1317$8, 162, 173, 174, 192, 864. 

Kübi(al). Sce Wayjan ibn Bapu 

Kullab (Ibn), ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad. The name may be Ibu Kallàb. He was 
a cotton worker, who became a scholar but was accused of being a Christian. 
MS 1934 gives the consonants clearly; for vowels, sce Zirikli, Part VI, 87. 

20, 448-49 











Kulthüm ibn ‘Amr al-‘Artabi. See al-"Attáli. 

Kumayt (al-) ibn Ma'rüf. He belonged to a Bedouin family of pocts and was himself 
a poet of the early period of Islim, See Igbahini, Aghünt, Part XIX, ron: 
Qutaybah, ‘Uyn, I, 35, 81; IV, 7. 347, 330 

Kumayt (al-} ibn Zayd, Aba Mustahill. He was a Shi'i poet and authority on tribal 
lore, who was arrested and released during a riot in 743. Seo Isbahdni, Aghani, 
Part XV, 413; Khallikin, ITI, 371. 142-43, 15$, 158 

Kimisah (Ibn), Abū Muhammad ‘Abd Allāh ibn Yahya. He lived from about 74x 
to 823 and was an authority on tribal poetry. He left üfah for Baghdid and 
was called ‘Abd al-A'la ibn Muhammad. See Igbahüni, Agháni, Part XII, 114; 








Khallikaa, I, 473. TSS, 240, 347 
Kürah (ibn), Aba Sulayman Dá'üd ibn Kūrah. He was a Shi scholar from Qumm. 
and an author. Sce Tüsi, p. 133, sect. 282. 480 


Kurayb (Abū) Muhammad ibn al-Ali' ibn Kurayb al-Hamdási, A man of al- 
Küfah, who was an authority for the Hadith. He died 858/859. See Tabari, 
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Tafsir, 1, 135, sect. 151; T, 223, sect. 3291, 362, sect. 1566; Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 629, 

1. a; IV, 327, 1. 5. 563 
Küs, the Biblical Cush, called in Al-Fihrist, the son of Kan'ün and father of Nimrüd. 
Compare Genesis 10: 6-8. 27 
Kushajim, Abii al-Fath Mabniüd ibn al-Husayn al-Ramli He was a secretary and 
poct at the time of Sayf al-Dawlah. He died in 961 and is omitted in the Beatty 
MS. See Khallikàn, I, 3o1, n. 4; Mas'idi, VIII, 318, 304, 399; Hajj Khalifah, 
1,224; 172; V, 107. 305, 372 
Kiishini (al). A scholar of the Mujbirah from Küshán in Central Asia, Por his 
home, see Yáqüt, Geag., IV, 320. ASE 
Kutanji (al). A court jester of the middle oth century, who wrote about buffoonery. 
336 

Kuthayyir ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmán, Abii Sakhr, He was a poet of al-Madinah, who 
lived in Egypt, dying in 723. He was known for his love of ‘Azzah. See 
Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 261; Ísbaháni, Agháni, Part VIIL, 27; Tammám (Rückert), 

p. 89, sect. 492; Khallikin, IL, 529. 243, 319, 719 








Labid ibn Rabi‘ab al~“Amiri. He wrote the fourth poem of the Mu'allagát and became 
a Companion of the Prophet, dying soon after 661. Sce Isbahini, Aghdai, Part 
XIV, 93; XV, 137; Qutaybab, Shi'r, p. x48; Nicholson, Literary History of the 
Arabs, p, 119. 34$ 

Lahab {Abū} ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib. The Prophets uncle and bitter opponent, who 
was chicf of the Dong Hashim, also known as ‘Abd al-“Uzzi. He died 624. See 


Quran, 111: 1-5. 71, SIS 
Làhiq ibn "Ufayr, Abii ‘Abd al-Llamid. Au 8th century poet of secondary impor- 
tance. For his more famous grandson, see Abăn ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid. 359 


Lahiy‘ah (Ibn) Abi ‘Abd al-Rabmán ‘Abd Allah. He lived from about 711 to 790 
and was an authority on the Hadith. He came from the Hadramawt, but died in 
Egypt. Sce Nawawi, p. 364. 87 

Lajlàj (al-), Abü al-Faraj Mubanunad iba ‘Ubayd Allah. He left Baghdad to serve 
‘Adud al-Dawlah at Shiraz, where he was a noted chess player. He died soon 
after 970. Zirikli, VIl, 140. 341 

Laqit (al-) ibn Bakir al-Mubéribi, Aba Hilal. He was a poet and anthority on infor- 
mation, about al-Kiifah, who died 805/806. See Yaqiit, Irshad, Vl (6), 218; 
Isbaháni, Agháni, Part 1, 44, bottom. 203, 316 

Laqwah. See Yüsuf Laqwah, 

Lawhag ibn ‘Arfaj. An early authority who wrote about the jinn. Gocje, ZDMG, 
XX (1866), 487, calls him Lawhaq ibn ‘Arfajah. 728 

Layla. The name of Arab girls loved by several poets. See (1) Amr ibn Zayd al-TÀ'i; 
(2) As‘ad al-Muzani, also names which follow. 719, 720 

Layla al-Akhyaliyah bint ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Rat She was a poetess loved by 
Tawbah and favored by high government officials. She died soon after 700. See 
Isbaluani, Aghánt, Part X, 67; Kabbalah, A'ltm al-Nisa’, Part IV, 321. 244, 719 

Layla bint Sa‘d, ‘The Arab girl made famous by the love of Majniin Layla. See Qays 
ibn al-Mulawwah, Kahlvilab, Alam al-Nisi’, Part IV, 308. 719 

Layli bint "Urwali ibn Zayd. She was the granddaughter of an early Islamic hero. 
The scholar Hammad ibn Sabiir was given to her asa slave in the late 7th century. 
Sec Kabbalah, A‘idin al-Nisá", Pact IV, 334. 198 
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Laylà bint Zuhayr ibn Yazid al-Nahdiyah. An Arab girl loved by ber cousin and 
made famous by poetry. See Murrah ibn ‘Abd Allāh. Sec also Kabbalah, 
A'lám al-Nisa’, Part IV, 304. 720 

Layla (Ibn Abi), Abū "Ta Muhammad iba ‘Abd al-Ttalimün. A man of al-Küfah 
who became a judge and reader of the Ou Ae, He died 765/766. Sec Qutaybah, 
Marif, p. 248; Schacht, pp. 51-52. For his father, sce Khallikin, 1, 84. 

69, 502. 

Layth (al-), Abū al- ith ibn Khalid. He was a disciple of al-Kisa'i and a scholar 
at Baghdad. He died 845. See Flügel edition o£ al-Fibrist, note 3 for p. 30. 














67 
Laytli ibn al-Bakhtart al-Muradi, Abū Yahya. A Shif jurist and author. See Tüsi, 
p. 262, sect. 576. 536 





Layth (al-) ibn Dumàm, He quoted the poetry of Dhsi al-Rummah, probably during 
the carly 8th century. The namo is not clear in the manuscripts. 347 
Layth (al-) ibn Muzaffar ibn Nasr ibn Sayyar. The grandson of a famous governot 
of Khurisin, He may have completed the dictionary of al-Khialil. He lived in 

the late Sch century. See Nawawi, p. 231. 94-95 
Layth (al-} ibn Sad ibn ‘Abd al-Rabniin, He lived in Egypt from 713 to 791 and 
a leading jurist who corresponded with Malik. Sce Nawawi, p. $29; 

AL, Part Vi, 115. 49$ 
d-), al-Elasan ibn Badr. He wrote a book on “Refutation of the Ignorant,” 
377 

Libyáni (abl), Abū al-Idasan "AR ibn Mubürak (Khüzim). An apprentice of ab- 
Kisi'i, who became a scholar in the late 8th and carly oth century. See Khallikan, 



















Laythi € 


IV, 300, un. 7; Yáqüt, Irshád, V1 (5). 299. 105, TOL 
Lisin al-Lummarah. See Wiga’ ibn al-Ash'ar. 
Lisayn (al-) al-furhumi. An early genealogist of secondary importance. 194. 
Lubna bint Hubab. An Arab girl loved by the poet Qays ibn Dharib. 719 


Lu'lu'i (al), See al-Hasan ibn Ziyad. 
Lau'lu'i (al-) Abii ‘Isi Ahmad ibn ‘isi. He was probably from Lu'ln'ab near Damascus, 





and lived in the oth century, See Taghri-Birdi, Part III, 19, bottom. 79 
Luqmáün. He is mentioned in Qur’n, 31: 12 f£, as a wise man. He was honored in 
later times as the author of fables. 57 


Luzah (ibn) Bundàr ibn ‘Abd al-Hanid, Abii ‘Amr al-Karkhi al-Isbahani. He was 
brought up at al-Karkh and lived in al-‘Irdgq at the time of al-Mutawakkil (caliph 
847-861). He was known as a grammarian. Both Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 208, and 
the Beatty MS spell his name as given above, but Yäqüt, Jrshid, VI (7), 178, calls 
him Mindàd. 18x 

Lycus: (1) A Roman philosopher and commentator on Aristotle, See Qifti, p, 268. 
(2) A native of Naples of the early ist century, who wrote about medicine. See 
Smith, GRBM, Il, 859. Compare Pauly, IV, 1276. 614 





Mu'add Abii Tamim ibn Ísmà'it al-Mansür. The fourth Fatimid caliph, called al- 
Mu'izz li-Din Allah, 952-975. See Kbaldün, Histoire des Berbóres, Il, $41; 





Khallikin, Hi, 377; “al-Mu‘izz li-Din Allah,” Enc. Islan, WI, 706. 467 
Mu'add ibn ‘Adnan, The legendary ancestor of one of the tribal divisions of Arabia. 
See "Mu'add," Enc, Islam, IH, 58. H 


Ma'bad, Abü ‘Abbad ibn Wabb. The son of a Negro freedman and a great singer 
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atal-Madinah. Later he was popular at the courts of al-Walid and. al-Yazid Il. 
He died about 743. See Isbahani, Aghünt, Part I, vo: Khallikan, Il, 374, n. 5. 
309 
Ma'bad ibn ‘Abd Allih al-Juhani. He went from al-Basrah to al-Madiriah, where 
he taught heretical views about predestination. He was executed in 699, See 
Qutaybah, Ma'arif, pp. 225, 271, 301; Baghdadi (Seelye), pp. 33, 119, 121; 
Zack, Part VIIE, 177. 381 
Ma‘badi (al-}, Abū al-Husayn Abmad iba Sulayman. A scholar and copyist, who 
dicd 904/903. See Yaqüt, Irshád, VI (1), 141. 174 
Mabrimán (al-), Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Alf ibn Iert"? He come from ‘Askar 
Mukram in Southern Persia and was a pupil of al-Mubgrrad and a gramonarian 
at al-Bagrah. He died 956. See Mas'üdi, VIN, 131; Suyüti, Buehyat, p. 74. 
134 
Madi'ini (al-), Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad. He was born at al-Basrah 753, 
but lived at al-Madá'in and Baghdad. He was a mosque leader and scholar 
who died about 846, See Yàqüt, Irshad, VI (s), 309. 
79, 178, 202-204, 216, 220, 227, 228, 737 
Ma'dán. The tutor of the family of Ziydd ibn Abth at al-Basrah and then at al- 
Küfah. He was called al-Fil as his employer gave him an elephant. See Khalli- 
kan, IV, 290, n. 13. For his son, sce ‘Anbasah, 91 
Ma‘din (Ibn). A calligrapher and the teacher of the famous penman, Ishdg ibn 
Toráhim ibn ‘Abd Allah. 177 
Madant (al), Aba Ja'far Yazid ibn Qa'qa'. He was a reader of the Om! än, using his 
own system. He probably lived until the carly oth century. Sce the Flügel 
edition of Al-Fihrist, note 9 for p. 3 68 
Madini (a1), Abū Mubammad ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Eajjaj. A maa of al-Madinah and 
the father of a master calligrapher, who went to Baghdad, 911, and contributed 
a Hadith about the Qui'án. 49 
Madrabi (Abii al-). A tribal scholar and author; perhaps the father of the poel 
Madrabi ibn Kilib, who lived in the late 7th century. Sce Durayd, Geneal., p. 
1$5; Yüqüt, Geog., D, 496; Zirikli, Pact VI, 152. 104, 191, 361 
Maghnam (al), Abū al-Hasar Muhammad ibn Simi al-Sha‘bini al-Misri, He was 
a poct attached to Sayf al-Dawlah (ruler at Aleppo 944-967). The name is not 
in the Beatty MS and may be meant for al-Mughanni. 373 
Magnus al-Himsi (Emesenus), also called Macarius Magnes. He was known for his 
book on urine, but his date is uncertain. Sce QI, p. 322; Usaybi ah, Part I, 
33; Smith, CRBM, Il 901; Diels (1906), pp. 59, 60. 689 
Magus. See Ostanes. 
Mahámali (al). See al-Husayn ibn Ismāʻil. 
Mahan (Ibn). See Vo ob ibn Mahan. 8 
Mihini (al-), Muhammad ibn "Isi, Abū ‘Abd Allah. He was a mathematician at 
Baghdad who died between 874 and 884. See Tügàn, p. 177; Qifüi, p. 284; 
Sarton, l, $97, bottom; Heath, Euclid’s Elements, I, 85; Suter VI (1892), 25; X 
































(1900), 26. 635, 646-47 
Mahbüd, He quoted a remark about books and was an unimportant man whose 
name may not be given correctly. 20 


Mahdi (al-). The third ‘Abbasid caliph, who ruled at Baghdad 775-785. 
198, 204, 223, 258, 267, 275, 277, 356, $44, B04 
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Mahdi (al). The founder of the Fitimid Dynasty. See Sa'id ibn al-Husayn iba ‘Abd 
Allih. 

Mahdi (al). A man of al-Küfah who transcribed copies of the Qur'an at the time of 
al-Rashid (caliph 786-809). T 





Mahdiyah (Abii). A Bedouin scholar, perhaps the poet Abii Mahdi quoted by 
Yáqüt, Geog., I, 359; Í, 823. or 
Mabmüd ibn al-Hasan, al-Warrig. A poet and scholar who died $40. Scc Zirikli, 
Part VHI, 42. go 
Mahmād al-Marwazi. A scribe who provided a list of the books written by the 
jurist, Dá'üd iba ‘Ali. $31 


Majniin Layla. Sce Qays ibn al-Mulawwah. 

Makhiad ibn Kaydäd, Abii Yazid al-Muhtasib. He was called ib al-Himar and 
was a Berber, who revolted against the second and third Fatimid caliphs in 
North Africa. He was killed 947. See Khallikan, I, 219; “Abū Yazid," Enc. 
Islam, Y, 143; Khaldün, Histoire des Berbéres, II, 530. 466-67 

Makhlü Gl}. The nickname of al-Amin (caliph 809-813). See Mubammad al- 
Amin; Mas'üdi, VIIL, 275. 

Makhyül al-Shami, Abū ‘Abd Allih Makhül ibn Abi Muslim. A jurist of Kabul who 
lived at Damascus and traveled extensively. He died between 731 and 735. 
Scc Sha'ráni, Part 1. 38; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 230; Taglui-Birdi, Part I, 272. 

8, 550 

Makhzüm, Ja‘far. A leading Jä" propagandist in Northern Persia during the late 
gth and carly 10th century. Sce Baghdadi (Halkin), p. 112 with n. 8, Blochet, 
p. 67, where the name is confused with that of his successor. 468 

Makki (al-). Sce Ja'far ibn ‘AL. 

Malak. She was the slave girl of Zaynab, daughter of al-Mansiir (caliph 754—775). 
She was a singer and writer of verses, later associated with Tbrahins ibu al-Mahdi. 
See Kabbiülah, A'lam al-Nisã’, Part V, 102, 361 

Malchus of Philadelphia. A Sophist of Constantinople, famous as a historian. He 
lived in the sth century. See Smith, GRBM, II, 907. 200 

Malih (al-) ibn al-Hasan. A transcriber of the Qur'an. 12 

Malik (Abi) ‘Anim ibn Kirkirah, He was an Arabian noted. for his knowledge of 
vernaculars and connected with the scholars of al-Basrah. Me belonged to the 
heretical sect of al-Tayyar. Sce Hajj Khalifah, II, 173; Flügel, Gram. Schulen, 
p. 45. 96, 97 

Malik (Ab&) al-Nadr ibn Abi al-Nadr. He was called al-A'raj and was a poet at the 
court of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809). See Igbahàni, Aghani, Part XIX, 150. 

357 377 

Malik ibn Anas, Abü ‘Abd Allah, He lived from 715 to 795 and was the great jurist 
of al-Madinah; founder of the Maliki school of law. Sce Khallikin, If, 545. 

75, 82, 493-98, $03, 517, 521, $64, $69 

Malik ibn Asma’ ibn Khárijah al-Fazári, He was the son of a tribal chief, who died 
686. Sce Mas'üdi, V, 299; Isbahani, Aghānī, Part XVI, 41. 722 

Mälik ibu Dinár, Abū Yalyà. He was the son of a slave and a protégé of the tribe of 
Samah. ibn Lawa’l. He became a disciple of al-Hasan al-Basri and was noted 
for learning and piety. He died when about go, soon after 740. See Nawawi, 
p. $37; Khallikàn, IT, 549. 456, 459 

Malik ibn Mas‘iid, A scholar and teacher of the middle 8th century, Xr 
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Aamar ibn al-Muthannd. See Aba ‘Ubaydah. 

Ma'mar ibn Rashid, Abū “Urwah. A man of ‘Irigi origin, who went to al-Yaman, 
He was a scholar and student of the Hadith who died 769/770. Sce Qutaybah, 
Ma'drif, p. 253 ikli, Part VHI, 19. 49. 7$, 203 

Mama (al-). Sce al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Shabib. 

Ma'mün (al-). ‘The son of Hariin al-Rashid and caliph at Baghdàd 813-833. 

143, 162, 254, 261, 363, 583-84, 751-53 

Main (Abū) al-Ghifari, A man of early Islim about whom stories were told. Sce 
Rosenthal, Humor, p. 8. 73$ 

Ma^ ibn Aws al-Muzani. A poet who lived at the time of the Prophet and the first 
five caliphs. See Tammäm (Rückert), select. 398, 399; Isbahüni, Aghdni, Part 
X, 164. 346 

Ma'n ibn "Jä al-Quzzáz. A jurist who died 813/814 and was probably a pupil of 

ec Nawawi, p. 534. L 14; “Malik B. Anas," Enc. Islam, TH, 208. 495 

ah, Aba al-Walid al-Shaybani. A military leader, who wrote some 

poetry during the last half of the 8th and carly oth century. See Khallikin, III, 















398; Isbahini, Aghäni, Part IX, 42-46. 359 
Manáni (al). A Mu'tazili scholar, whose ancestors were probably Manichaeans. 

429 

Manbal (Abii al) “Uyeynah ibn al-Manhal (ibn al-Muhallab), Compare with the 

men mentioned by Tabari, Annales, Part H. 1413. 105 

Manlialah. An Arab girl loved by the poct ‘Aff ibn Adam. 729 


Mani. He was the son of Futtaq and was born 215/216, began preaching bis new 
religion openly, 242 A.D., and was executed by Bahrüm I, King of Persia, 277. 
See Flügel, Mani; Puech, Manichdisme; Burkitt, Religion of the Manichees. 

32, 773-804, 806 

Manjüf al-Sadüsi, A scholar of Arab lore and traditions, probably im the first half of 
the 8th century. For the name Manjüf, sce Durayd, Geneal., p. 212. 240 

Mankak the Indian. Sce Kankah, 

Mansür (al). "Phe second ‘Abbisid caliph who reigned 754-775. He was known as 
Abii fa'far and he founded Baghdad. 228, 258, 259, 273, $86, 793, 822 

Mansiir (al), See Zong", Abit 'ábit. He was the third Fatimid caliph. 

Mangir (Abü). Sce al-Qahir. 

Mangür (Abi) Abin al-Mimajjim. A Persian astrologer and the ancestor of a famous 
family of scholars and conrt astrologers. He lived in the early gth century. See 









Khallikàn, ffl, Gos. See also Munajjim Family. 3i 
Maar Abii al-Ajab. A magician, who lived in the last part of the xoth century. 
732 

Manstir (Abii) ibn Abi Barräk. He was a 10th century poet and teacher. The father's 
name is not certain. 372 


Mansür Abii al-Qasim ibn.al-Zabriqün. Se al-Namari. 
Mansür al-Hindi. A yonng man evidently of Indian background, who was attached 
to a well-known tax expert, Hafsuwayh. 364 
Mansiir ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Mansür. A secretary who wrote poetry and was favored 
by al-Muktafi (caliph 002-908). ‘Tabar}, Annales, Part HI, 2279. 369 
Mangür ibn Ahmad al-Barmaki. An unimportant member of the Barmak family, 
to whoin Jair ibn Hayyin, dedicated a book, probably in the late 8th century, 
858 
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Mansür ibn 'Anmmár iby Kathir, Abū al-Sari. A scholar from Khurisin, who was 
educated at al-Basrah, visited Baghdad, time of al-Rashid, preached in Egypt 
and returned to al-Iráq, and died 839/840. See ‘Attar, p. 197; Khallikün, II, 

Sha'ráni, Part I, 71; ‘Ali ibn ‘Uthmän, XVII (1911), 126. 437 

zim, Abü Ayyüb. He was a scholar of the Zaydiyah. Sec Tü, p. 

444 






339, sect. 9. 

Mansiie ibn I; ibn Ahmad, Abū Salih. He was appointed governor of al-Rayy, 
903. Al-Rüzi addressed his Kitüb al-Mangüri to him. See Yüqüt, Geag., I, 
901, l. 17; Elgood, Medical History, p. 201. 704 

Mangiit ibn Jm 3 ibn ‘Amr, Abii al-Hasan a-Misri. He was a jurist of Egyptian 
otigin, who followed the code of Abii Thawr. He died 918. See Nawawi, p. 
579; Taghri-Birdi, Part IV, 18; Shirazi, Part D (Husayni), p. 12; Yàqüt, Geog., 
TV, 476. $21, 70X 

Mangur ibu Salamah, or ibn al-Zabrigān., Sce al-Namari‘. 

Mansür ibn Sarjiin {Serjius) ibn Mangiir. He followed his father as keeper of the 
government records at Damascus in the late 7th century. His grandfather had 
the same name. Sce Hitti, Arabs, p. 195, and n, 4. 383 

Mansür ibn Talhah ibn ‘Tahir ibn al-Husayn, The grandson of the great ruler of 
Khurisin and son of another governor who died 828/829. He himself was also 
a governor as well as a scholar. For his father, see Tabari, Annales, Part Tf, 
X064, 1065, 1099. 256, 707 

Mangiiri (al-), Abū al-'Abbiüs Abmad ibn Muhammad ibn Salih, He was a follower 
of the jurist Da’fid ibn *Ali. ‘The name is not given clearly in. the manuscripts 
and may not be correct. Compare Miskawayh, V (1), 233 (208), bottom. 

532 

Mantias. A physician who probably lived in the 3rd century pc, in Italy and wrote 
on pharmacy and medicine. See Sarton, 1, 215; Smith, GRBM, Il, 923. — 679 

Ma‘qil ibn ‘Isa. He was a singer and poct of Persian origin, who lived at Baghdad 
during the first part of the oth century. See isbahini, Aghdni, Part XVII, 194. 



























For his more famous brother, see Abü Dulaf. 363 
Ma'gil ibn Tawq. A poct of secondary importance. In the Beatty MS the name is 
more like Ma'bad. 362 


Marighi (al-), Abii Bakr Mahammad ibn ‘Ali, He was at al-Mowsil in the middle 
of the roth century. For al-Marighah in Adharbayjan, see Yäqüt, Geog., IV, 
476, i87 

Marághi (Ion al), Abū al-Fath Muhammad ibn Ja'far al-damdani. A teacher, scholar, 
and man of letters who died 981. See Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 28. 186, 363 

Marcion. He was probably a Christian shipmaster in Pontos, who went to Rome 
about 140 A.D., becoming the famous founder of a heretical sect. Sce Shabras- 
tani (Haarbrücker), Part I, p. 205; “Marcionism,” Ene. of Religion and Ethics, 
Vill, 407-409. 775-96, 806-807 

Mardi (Abū al). Probably a contemporaty of Dfii al-B.ummah about 700, as he 
quoted his poetry. Flügel calls him Ibn al-Mardá. 347 

Mardin (Ibn), Abi Misi ‘isi al-Küfi. A oth century grammarian at al-Kiifah. Sce 
Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 370. 15$ 

Mardin Shab ibn Zad Infarrükh. He was the son of the secretary of al-Hajjäj ibn 
Yüsuf aud himself a member of the secretariat in the late 7th and early 8th 
century, See Balidhuri, Origins, p. 466. 582 
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Miri. He was an heretical leader, who formed a sect based on dualistic doctrines. 

812 

Marianus. A Syrian monk, who taught Khálid ibn Yazid during the second half of 

the 7th century. Sce Ruska (6), pp. 8, 11, 26, 31-93, 42, 51; Fück, Ambix, p. 120, 

718, 849 

Marinus of Alexandria. He was a physician and anatomist, who lived just before 

the time of Galen, See Sarton, Part I, 281; Qifti, p. 71, bottom; Usaybi‘ah, 

Part 1, 103; Smith, GRBM, IL, 951. 689 

Marist (al), Bishr ibn Gbiyáth (Ghayyath) ibn Abi Katimal He was an heretical 

scholar, said to be an Egyptian Jew, who hid during the reigns of al-Rashid and 

al-Amin. He died 833/834. The name may be al-Marrisi, See Baghdad? 
(Halkin), p. 5, n. 4; Steiner, p. 78; Khallikau, I, 260; Yäqüt, Geog., IV, 515. 

394, 452, 457 

Mariyah (Maria) al-Qibtiyah. A Jewess, famous for her interest in alchemy in the 

ist century. See Sarton, f, 238; Lippmann, p. 499; Ruska (6), p. 7; (10), pp- 

70, 108; Berthelot, Alchimistes Grecs, I, 192, 201, 235; Ul, 90, 236, 255; Hl, 26, 

364. 849, 851-32, 868 

Marqünas. A legendary King of Egypt. See Flick, Ambix, p. 119, sect. 21. 

733. 849 

Mars the Jacobite, al-Badawi. He was Jacob, the Metropolitan of the Syrian 

Orthodox Church, which was nicknamed for him. He was called Burádii 

(Burdeüni or Baradaeus) because he went about disguised as a nomadic beggar. 

See “Jacobite Church," Enc. Britannica, v1th edit, XV, 1192; “Syrian Literature,” 





idem, XXVI, 315, a5 Wright, Short History, p. 85. 46 
Marrár (al) al-Faq'asi, A poet of the late 7th and carly 8th century, Sce Igbahiáni, 
Aghánt, Part Vil, 46, 47; Qutaybah, Shir, p. 440. 346 


Marthadi (a1-) Abii Ahmad Ibn Bishr. He was an author and secretary to the caliph's 
brother. Sec al-Muwaffaq, in the second half of the oth century, 

191, 283, 330 

Ma'rüf ibn Firüz al-Karkhi, Abi Mabfüz. He was born near Wielt. He became a 

Muslim, lived as a mystic in the Karkh Quarter of Baghdad, and died 815/ 

816. See ‘Attar, p. 178; Nicholson, Mystics of Islam, p. 14; Khailikin, HI, 384. 





45$ 
Marwän. ‘The caliph at Damascus 683-685. He was called Marwan ibn al-Hakam, 
201, 223, 257, 267, 581. 
Matwin ibn Abi Hafsah al-Rashidi, He was the ancestor of a family of poets, He 
lived at the time of the third caliph, 644-656. 353 
Marwan ibn Abi al-Janüb ibn Marwán, Abii al-Samt (Simt), al-Asghar. He 
poet of the middle oth century. See Igbahini, Aghani, Part XI, 2. 
Annales, Part IE, 74x, 1324, 1465, 1467. 
Marwan If, ibn Muhammad, al-Ja‘di, The last Umayyad caliph, 744-750. 
223, 274. $43, 803-84. 
Marwan ibn Sulayman ibn Yabyà ibn Yazid, ibn Abi Efafgah, also called al-Rashidi 
and Abū al-Samit (Sint), He came from Arabia to Baghdid, and composed 
poetry praising al-Rashid and al-Ma’miin. Sce Khallikin, Ill, 343; Isbaháni, 
Aghani, Part IX, 36. 314, 322, 354. 
Marwin ibn Zinba’ al-Qaraz. He was one of the well-known heroes of the Pre- 
Islimic period, See Durayd, Geneal., p. 169. 208 
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Marwarrüdhi (al) ibn Khalid. He was either Muhammad or another son of Khalid 
ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, said to have made the first circular astrolabe, The name 
varies in different texts but probably comes from Marw al-Rüdh neat Marw. 
See Yaqiit, Geog., 1; s06, His father was Khalid ibn Abd al-Malik. 671 

Marwazi (al-). See Abū Yahyd. 

Marwazi (al-), Abū al-‘Abbiis Ja‘far ibn Ahmad. A scholar and author, whose books 
were sold at Baghdad, 887/888, after he had died at al-Ahwüz. See Yaqiit, 
Irshád, V1 (2), 400. 329 

Marwazi (al-}, Abū Isbáq Ibrahim ibn Ahmad, He was a distinguished Sat"? jurist 
of al-‘Iniq, who died in Egypt, 951/952. Sec Nawawi, p. 630; Shirüzi, p. 92; 
Khallikin, 1, 7. 522 

Marwazi (al-), Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Efajjáj, Abi Bake. A pupil or associate 
of Ahmad ibn THanbal, He dicd about 853. Sec Baghdádi, Khatib, IV, 423, sect. 
2318; Taghti-Birdi, Part H, 293. $54 

Marwazi (al-) Ahmad ibn dan. A Shafi'i jurist of the oth century. 522 

Marwazi (al-), Ishaq ibn Ibrihim. He was a reciter of the Qur'an according to the 
system of al-Kisá'i. 67 

Maryam (Ibn Abi), Aba ‘Abd Allih Sa'id ibn al-Hakam. A man of al-Bagrah, who 
wasa traditionalist and who went to Egypt, where he died 838/839. See Mas'üdi, 
VIL 143; Yáqüt, Geog., L 714, 1.6; 844, 1. 13. 205 

Marzubin (Ihn al), Abū ‘Abd Allih Muhammad ibu Khalaf. A man from near 
Baghdid, who was a scholar and prolific author. He died 921/922. See Khalli- 
kän, Ilf, 657, 666, n. 1; Zirikli, Part VI, 348. 327 

Marzubani (al-), Aba ‘Abd Allāh Muhammad ibn ‘Imran, A man of Kburasán, who 
lived from about 910 to the end of the century. He was an authority on history 
and traditions, who lived at Baghdid and was a prolific writer, See Yáqüt, 
Irshad, VI (7), 50; Khallikan, DL 67. xv, 189, 288-95 

Mas‘adah ibn ‘Amr (or Aba "Amr). He was a secretary named ‘Abd al-fabbár ibn 
‘Adi, who served al-Ma’miin (caliph 813-833). A strect in West Baghdad was 
named for him. See Sabi, Wuzuri’, p. 162; Isbahani, Aghani, Part 1, 93; 
Tabari, Annales, Part Hl, 1038, 1069, 1664, 1766. 2475 

Mas‘adah ibn Khilid. He served as secretary to al-Mansiir (caliph 754775). 

MIA FAL 

Masarjis (Masarjawayh). He was a Jewish physician who wrote and translated 
books during the late Umayyad period. He probably became a Muslim and 
joined the ‘Abbasids in al-Iraq. Sce Qifti, p. 324; Usaybitah, Part I, 163, 204; 
Gregorius, p. 111, bottom. 698 

Masawayh (Ibn), Yühannā ibn Másawayh, Abū Zakariyi. He was known as Mea 
Major, who lived from 777 to 857. He was a Nestorian physician employed by 
al-Rashid and his successors to translate books on Greek science. See Qiifti, p. 
380; Usaybi'alt, Part I, 175; Sarton, I, 574; Hitti, Arabs, p. 363. 

584, 695-96, 742 

Ma Shi’ Allāh. A Jew named Misha ibn Athrá( Jethro), onc of those who introduced 
astrology and astronomy to Baghdad in the late 8th and carly oth century. See 
Qifti, p. 327; Sarton, E, 531; Tiigin, pp. rä. 13$; Suter, VI (1892), 27, 61; 
X (1900), 5. 650-51, 655 

Ma‘shar (Abū) Ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Umar al-Balkhi, He was called 
Albomasar and was an authority on mathematics, astronomy, and other 
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subjects at Baghdad. He died at Wasit in 886 when about 100 years old. See 
ifti, p. 192; Khallikan, I, 325; Sarton, L $68; Suter, VE (1392), 31, 65; 

X (1900), 28. 576, $78, 626, 644, 654, 656-58, 660 
Masb‘ari (al-), ‘Ali ibn Muhammad iba Wahb. Me was a. disciple of Abii ‘Ubayd 
alQisim during the first half of the 9th century. Flügel gives the grandfathor's 
name incorrectly. 157 
Māshitah (Ibn al-), Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn al-Elason.. He was probably nicknamed for 
his mother, a hairdresser. He was a tax authority, who wrote a history of the 
viziers. See Mas'üdi, I, 17, 298 
Muashür (al-}. A transcriber of the Qur'in, who used the Küfic script. 12 
Masih al-Dimashqi, Abū al-dasan ‘Isä ibn al-Hakam. He was a physician of 
Damascus, who wrote a medics pendectae and probably wenr to Baghdid at 

the time of al-Ma'min (caliph 813-833), Sce Qifti, p. 249; Usaybi'ah, Part I, 
120; Gregorius, p. 138, top. 698 
Maskin al-Daràmi, Rabi'ah ibn ‘Amir. A genealogist and poet of the late yth.and 
early 8th century. See Yáqüt, Irshad, V1 (4), 204. 195 
Maslamah. The secretary of Khuzaymah ibn Khizim, a gencral and governor during 
the reign of al-Amin (809-813), He may be the same as Maslamah ibn Salm, a 

















secretary who wrote poetry. 275, 307 
Maslamah iba Ibrahim ibn Hisham al-Makhziimi. An authority who lived before 
870 aud was quoted by his followers. 244. 


Masqalah ibn Hubayrab. He was an early convert to Islàm, who left ‘Alf to join 
Mu'awiyah, and died as governor of Tabaristin. Sce Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 205. 

See Isbahani, Aghani, Part IX, 105, 106, for his relations with the Nijiyah Tribe. 

223 

Mastür al-Awsi. He was a man of early Islim about whom anecdotes were told, See 
Rosenthal, Humor, p. 8. He may be the servant of Hürün al-Rashid mentioned 

by Isbahani, Aghani, Part V, 33, 34. Khallikin, I, 310; Yäqüt, Geog., Di, 493. 
738 

jurist, who wrote marginal notes and appendices, 497 
"Masse (al-), Abii al-Hasan ‘AN ibn al-Massisi (Missis). An astrologer, who prob- 
ably lived in part of the gth century. See Suter, X (1900), 66. For al-Massisah, 

see Yáqüt, Geog., IV, 557. 660 
Massisi (al-), Ya'qüb ibn Mubanunad, Ab’ Yüsuf al-Hasib. A mathematician. See 
ift, p. 378; Tūqän, p. 265; Suter, VI (1892), 71; X (1900), 66. 665 
a ibn ‘Amr al“Ataki. A tribal chief, who became a leader at al-Basrab. He 
* died 684. See Zirikli, Part VIII, 114. 117 
Mas'üdi (al-), Abü al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn al- H. He was the famous his- 
torian who was probably born at Baghdi: ed Persia, going on to 
India, Ceylon, and Arabia. In 947 he completed the first edition of his important 
work, He died in Egypt 956. Sce Yáqāt, Irshad, Vl (5), 147; Mas'üdi, 1, iti: 
"'al-Mas'üdi," Enc, Islann 1, 403. 338 
Matti ibn Yünus, Abū Bishr. He was a Christian scholar who lived at Baghdad 
between 932 and 940 and was noted for his work with the Greek sciences. Sec 
Qifti, p. 323; Sarton, I, 629; Mieli, p. 96, 399-606, 628-29, 636-31 
Mat'ün (fbn), A poet or the hero of poctry belonging to an carly period. 720 
Mawlà (Ibn al-) Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allih. An Arabian poet of the middle 8th 
century. See Isbahàni, Jako, Part ITI, 88. 356 













Massib (Ibn). A M. 
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Mawsil (Ibi). A Hanafijurist of al-Tráq. See the Fliigel edition of al-Fihrist, n. 3 for 

p. 208. $13 

Mawsili (al-) Ibrihim ibn Maymün. He was born in 742 and was the great musician 

at the court of Baghdad. His death is given both as 804 and 828, the former 
probably being correct. Sce Isbahani, Aghaui, Part V, 2; Khallikin, 1, 20. 

253, 2/76, 307-308, 312, 317 

Mawsili (al-) Ishaq ibn Iorihim, Abü Muhammad. He lived from 767 to 850 and was 

the son of the preceding musician. He was himself a famous singer, poct, and 

court companion during the reigns of al-Ma’miist, al-Mu'tagim and al-Matawak~ 

kil. Sec Isbahini, Aghäni, Part V, 52; Khallikan, I, 183; Yaqiit, Irshad, VE (2), 





197-225. 206, 253, 307-13, 317, 363 
Mawsül {Abii al-). A poct of the Banú Asad Tribe, Ibn Kunäsah, who died about 
823, quoted him, 155. 347 


Maximus. (3 Claudius, a Stoic philosopher of the and century. (2) Maximus of 
Tyre, a Greek scholar and author of the 2nd century. (3) Maximus the Con- 
fessor, a Christian theologian, born at Constantinople 580 A.D., a commentator 
on Dionysius the Areopagite and Pseudo-Aristode. For these names, sce Sinith, 
GRBM, Il, 988, 1000; Sarton, 1, 471, 406; Qifti, p. 32x. 614 

Maymün al-Qaddab, Abt Shakir. He was derisively named Ibn Daysin. He was 
probably a retainer in the family of the 6th Shii Imäm, After spending some 
time in Jerusalem and al-Ahwaz, he went to Persia, where his son, ‘Abd Allah, 
helped to organize the underground Ismaili propaganda. Sce books by Ivanov; 
Lewis, Origins of Isma‘ilism, p. $7; Quatremére, Journal Asiatique, 3rd Series, 
Vol. JI (August, 1836), 117 ff. 462, 463, 468-69 

Maymün al-Aqran, ‘Abd Allah al-Hadraini. A scholar and poet of al-Basrah who 
lived in the late 7th and early 8th century. Scc Baghdadi, Khizdnat al-Adab, I, 
163; Khallikan, I, 666, n. 7. Flügel calls him al-lJusri, evidently an error, 





362 
Maymün ibn al-Aqran. A grammarian associated with Abü al-Aswad al-Dw'ali, 
probably the same person as the one preceding. 90 


Maymiin ibn Harin, Abü al-Fadl, al-Kátib. He was probably a government sec~ 
retary and official, who quoted many anecdotes and was a friend of alJaliz. He 
lived until 910. See Khallikan, IH, 249, 660; Zirikli, Part VIII, 301. 402 

Maymiin ibn Ibrahim, Aba al-Qisim. A secretary who served as director of posts 
and in go7 was a director of taxes. See Sabi, Wuzurã', pp. 203, 204, 2503 
"Tabari, Annales, Part IH, 2274; Mas'üdi, VII, 125. 271, 369 

Maymin ibn Mayiniin, See al-Fadl ibn Rabi‘. 

Maysarah. A protégé of al ibn Hisham, who gave his protection to a reader of 
the Qur'an, named Ismd‘il ibn “Abd Allah ibn Qustantin. 64 

Mayy bint 'Falabah iba Qays. An Arab girl loved by the famous poct, Dh al- 
Rammah, See Igbabáni, Aghani, Part XVI, 114 ff; Kabbülah, A'làm al-Nisi’, 
Part V, 131. 720 

Mayyádah (Ibn) al-Rammah ibn Abrad. He was a popular poet at the court at 
Damascus during the first half of the 8th century, See Isbahani, Aghdni, Part D, 
88-120. 314, 322 

Maziba. An astrologer attached to the court of Nabonassar or Nebuchadnezzar. 

644 

Mazdak. He was the leader of a revolutionary and communistic sect of Northwest 
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Persia. He was executed about 433. Sec Pirdawsi, Shahnama, VIE, 182-209; 
See Shahrastini (Haarbrücker), Part 1, 29; Nizam al-Mulk, p. 245 f; Browne, 
Literary History of Persia, 1, 169. 260, 359, 817 
Mazint (312, Abi "Utlimán Bakr ibn Muhammad. A. great grammarian, who died 
at al-Basgrali about 863. See Khallikan, I, 264. 
or, 98, 112, 124, 126, 128, 130, 139 
yar (al-) iba Qátin ibn Bindar Hurmuz. A chief of Tabaristán, who revolted 
against al-Mua‘tasint and was cruelly executed 839/840. Scc Mas'üdi, VII, 137-38. 
696 
Menelaus. Ho was an astronomer and mathematician at Alexandria, during the rst 
century. He went to Rome and conducted zescarch. probably at the time of 
Domitian, See Qifti, p. 321; Sarton, 1, 253; Heath, Manual of Greek Mathematics, 





pP. 399-402. 638 
Menodorus. A rst century B.C. authority for materia medica. Sec Smith, GRBM, 
IE, 1042. 676 


Midlāji (or Marlihi). A late roth century translator from Syriac into Arabic, 288 
Mihr. He became the chicf (iain) of the Manichaeans during the reign of al- 
Walid (705-715). Sce Flügel (Mani), p. 319. 792-94. 
Mihrádhar (Mihidhar) Jushnas. He was the vizier or framadhár of Buzurjmihr ibn. 
Bakhiakan, who was the principal aid of King Anushirwan of Persia, See 


Miskawayh, Tajárib al-Unam, pp. 265, 3. 7; 266, 1. 4. 739 
Mibrajiii (al), Ahmad ibn ‘Ali. A reader and scholar of the Qur'ün.. For Mihrajin, 
sce Yàqüt, Geog., IV, 698. 82 


Mihrán (ibn). Sce lbu Abi "Arübah. 

Mihran ibn Mihribundüdh al-Hamadháni. A gencral of the Persian army, defeated 
by the Muslims at Nukhaylah, 635. See Balidhuri, Origins, pp. 406-407. — 224 

Mihzami (al). See Abii Hiffün. 

Mikal (Ibn). See al-Sháh ibn Mikal. 

Mikhi il ibn Ihir ibu Bigráris. A headntan of the Sabians of Harrán, in the middle 
of the oth century. The spelling of the name may not be correct. 368 

Mikhnaf. An unimportant grammarian, probably of the late roth century, 185 

Mikhnaf (Abi) Lat iba Yaky3. An authority for early Muslim wars, who died 774. 
See Khallikán, IV, 448, n. 17; Durayd, Geneal., p. 289; Qutaybah, Ma'ür 
267. 20%- 

Mikhnaf ibn Sulaym. He fought with ‘Ali at the Battle of Siffin, 657, and served him 
as governor of [gbahán.. See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 267; Durayd, Geneal., p. 289. 





201 

Milis. A Zoroastrian who embraced Islam, late 8th or carly oth century. See 
Khallikin, H, 668. 387 
Minjib ibn al-LTaxith. A student of historical traditions, who probably lived in the 
8th century. x97 
Miglis. "The chief (imim) of the Manichacans in al-‘Irāq during the first half of the 
Sch century. 793-94 
Migrid (al-) Shafar. A bookbinder, 18 
Migsam (Ibn), Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn Ya'güb al-“Arrar. He was a 





man of Baglidid, who was a grammarian and reader of the Our e. He was 
forced to rccant the doctrines of Ibn Shanabüdh, See Khallikin, IH, 47, n. 2; 
Zirikli, Part VI, 311. The name is also spelled Mugsim. 74 
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Mis‘ar ibn Kidãm, Abü Salamah. He came from al-Küfah and was a scholar who 
studied with the great scholars of the period. He died abont 772. See Nawawi, 
p- 547, bottom; Sha‘rini, Part l, 49. 504. 

Mis'ar ibn Mirhalhil. See Abü Dulaf, al-Yanbü'i. 

Mishal (Abü), Abà Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wahhib ibn Harish. An Arabian who was 
a grammarian at Baghdad in the last half of the 8th century. See Flügel, Gram. 
Schulen, p. 49. TOL, 191 

Mishal ibn Kasib iba ‘Amrän ibn ‘Ag’ ibn Khatafa. He was a grandson of the poct 
Jarir and quoted his verses. See Isbabiini, Aghdni, Part VII, 42, L 27. The Beatty 
MS and Flügel give "Amman än, probably au error. 348 

Misjah (Ibn). See Sa'id ibn Misjah. 

Miskin (Abii) al-Bardha'i. A poet who wandered about in Syria and was probably 
a friend. of al-Haytham ibn ‘Adi. He died 822. Sce Igbabáni, Aghdni, Part I, 175. 








375 
Misma‘ ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Misma'. A Sr? theologian. who was refuted by ab- 
Räzi. S Get, p. 330, bottom section. 705 





Misti (312, Abü al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad. He was born at Samarra 
870/871 and became a jurist and an ascetic, who visited Egypt and went to 
Baghdad. He died 949/050. Tasi, p. 228; Khallikàn, 1, 86, n. 10; "Taghri- 
Birdi, Part Il, 301; Massignon, Halläj, 1, 262, n. 6; Miskawayh, IV (x), 84, 85. 

460 

Misti @l-), Ibn albImäm. He wrote the introduction to a commentary on the Qur'an. 

76 
al). A grammarian. For the spelling, see Khallikin, I, r12. Compare with 

assisi, Yágüt, Geog., IV, 557-58. 385 

Miswar (al-) ibn Makhramah al-Zaihri, Abū ‘Abd al-Ralunin. A young Com- 
panion of the Prophet, who was killed 683. See Tabari, Annales, Part I, 1529, 
1534; Qutaybah, Ma'árif, p. 218; Zirikli, Part VIMI, 123. 588 

Mitham ibn Yahy3 al-Tammür. He was a slave, set free by "Aff, He beca 
of the well-known men of early Idien, See Sa'd (Ibn), Part VI, 280; 
Part VOL, 294. 437 

Mithgal, Mubammad ibn Ya'güb al-Wasig. He was a pupil of the poct Ibn al- 
Rimi and himselfa poet, probably belonging to the late oth or early roth century. 
Scc Brockelmann, Geschlicite, Supplementband, 1, £24, top. 366 

Morienus. See Marianus. 

Mu’addab (al). Sce Ibrahim al-Harbi. 

Mu'idh (Abii) al-Fadi ibn Khalid. A grammarian who wrote on the Qur'ün, 
probably in the carly oth century, See Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 80. Kei 

Mnädb ibn Jabal iba Aws. He was appointed by the Prophet as judge of al-Yaman. 
He helped to collect the revelations of the Qur'án, He died about 639. Scc 
Khallikin, IV, 50, n. ro, 554; Hitti, Arabs, p. 397. 62 

Muʻädh ibn Muslim al-Harea’, He was called both Abii Muslim and Abii ‘Ali, and. 
lived from about 722 to 803. He was a cloth dealer of Harát, who composed 
some poems. Sce Khallikan, IH, 370. 142-44 

Miu'adhdhal (fbn al-), A Maliki jurist of the oth century. The Tonk MS adds that 
his name was ‘Abd al-Samad ibn Ghaylin al-Misri, Compare ‘Abd al-Samad 
ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal, 496 

Mu‘adhdhal (al) ibu Ghaylàn. A man of al-Bagrab, who was a poet and who was 
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in his prime about 800, See Igbaháni, Aghäni, Part XII, $7, 583 XX, 74, 75. 
Compare Zirikli, Part VIII, 183. He may have been the father of the preceding 


scholar. 364 
Mu‘Sfa’ (Aba al-), A scholar of secondary importance, who lived at al-Basrah and 
wrote about the Qur’in. 8i 


Mu‘aéa’ (al-) ibn ‘Imran, Abii Mas‘iid, A scholar of al-Mawsil, andan ascetic, who 

traveled extensively to find Idadith. He died 800. See Khallikan, I, 250, n. 7; 
"Tüsi, tt, 722; Taghri-Birdi, Part H, 117. 456, $46 
5f ariy3' ibu Yahys al-Nahrawáni, Abū al-Faraj. He was nick- 
named Ibn 4 (Taran), He lived from about 915 to 1000 and was a judge at 
Baghdid. Sec Baghdadi (Khstib), Part XIH, 230, sect. 7199; Taghri-Birdi, 
Part IV, 201; Khallikán, ffl, 374. 563, 567-68 
Mu'afi(Abü al-). A man of al-Madinsh who became a poet, probably at the court of 

al-Hadi (caliph 785-786). See Mas‘tidi, VI, 269; Ishahini, Aghani, Part IV, 122. 





















The name may be more correctly given as Abū al-Mu‘afa. 359 
Ma‘alla (al-) iba Ayyüb ibn Tarif. Ao important provincial governor during the 
reign of al-Rashid (786-809). See Yàqüt, Geen, IV, p. 846, 1. 2. 156 





Mu'allà ibn Mansür al-Rizi, Abū Ya'li. He was a judge and follower of the jurist 
Abū Yusuf, He dicd at Baghdüd 826/827. Sec Wafi’, Part H. 177, bottom; 
Tabari, Annales, Part IY, 2425; Zirikli, Part VIII, 189. $03 

Mu'allim (Ibn al-) Aba ‘Abd Allih Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Nu'mán. 
A man of Baghdad, who lived from about 950 to 1023. He was a theologian of 
the Imamiyah school of thought. Sce Tiisi, p. 314, sect. 685; Taghri-Dirdi, 
Part IV, 258. ` xxxiii, 443, 491 

Mo’ammal (al-) al-Ragqi, He may have beon one of the pocts named al-Mu'mmal, 
Sce Isbahini, Aghdn?, Part XVI, 166; XIX, 147; Tammām (Rickert), select. 


497. 356 
Mu‘aminar, A pupil who served Mamm ibn al-Ash'ath in the late 8th and early 
9th century. 220 


Mu'ammar ibn ‘Abbad al-Sulami, Abū ‘Amr, He was a Mu‘tazili scholar, who 
upheld the spiritual existence of the soul and introduced the idea of concepts. 
See Baghdádi (Seclyc}, pp. 118, 159: Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part I, 
67; Nadir, Système philosophique, pp. xv, 36, 208, 275-77. 
393, 395. 417, 422, 420 
Mu'ammar (Ibn), Abii al-Husayn al-Küfi. A Shi'i jurist called al-Karkhi. See Tüsi, 
Pe 372, sect. 827. $44 
Mu'ammar ibn al-Ash‘ath. A Mutazili scholar who lived daring parts of the 8th 
and oth centuries and taught a group of students, Sce Khallikin, I, 438, n.8. 
220, 417 
Mu'arraj ibn ‘Amr ibn ab-Harith abSadtisi, Abii Fayd. A man of al-Basrah, who 
was a pupil of al-Khalil. He was a grammarian, who went to Khurasin with 
al-Ma' min, but died at al-Basrah 810. See Zirikli, Part VIII, 266. 
76-77, 101, 104, TOS 
Mutiwiyah. The fifth caliph who ruled 661-680. He was the son of Abii Sufyán 
and founder of the Umayyad dynasty. 
65, 194, 197, 201, 223, 325, 405, 437, 486, 555, 583 
Mu'awiyah (Abi) al-Yamán al-Aswad. An ascetic connected with both ‘Tarsiis and 
al-Bagrah, Compare al-Yaman ibn Ribab. See Sha‘rini, Part I, 53. 456 
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Mu'iwiyah ibn “Abd Allah ibn Ja‘far, He was the son of a man. who died about 700 
and was a leader in the carly Islàmic community, See Mas'üdi, IV, 181. 222 

ibn ‘Ammar al-Dubni. A Sigi jurist, author and student of the Hadith. 
i, p. 332, sect. 725; Tabari, Annales, Part Il, 2340. $36 
Mu‘iwiyah ibn "Amr, Abii ‘Amr al-Azdi. He was a scholar who quoted historical 
traditions. He died at Baghdad 830/831. See Qutaybah, Ma'rif, p. 259. — 199 
iyah ibn Mudad alJurhumi, The ancestor of the Banü Jurhum. For this 
ribo, see “Djurhum,” Enc. Istam, 1, 1066. H 
Mu'üwiyah fl, ibn Yazid, The caliph at Damascus, 683. 223 
Mübadhán-Mübadh. He was a Zoroastrian. priest of Fars, who was named Zaradasht 
ibn Ádhrakhürah. He was summoned to Baghdad by the Caliph al-Mutawakkil, 

He became a Muslim and Persian scholar, nicknamed al-Mutawakkili. Flügel 
























gives a different name. 717 
Mubarak ibn Sa'id. A brother of Sufyán ibn Sa'id al-Thawri. The brother died 
about 778. See Qutaybah, Ma'drif, p. 250. 546 
Mubiraki He was a court intimate, probably a jester of the 9th century. The 





name is garbled by Flügel, but clear in the Beatty MS. 336 
Mubarrad (al-), Abii al-^Abbás Muhammad ibn Yazid. He was a great scholar of 
philology who was born at al-Bagrah about 826 aud died at Baghdad 898/899. 
He was known for his hook Al-Kämil. Khallikin, IH, 31; Yüqüt, Irshad, 
VI (7), 137, L 15, which explains the spelling of the name. 
76, 301, 112, 118, 120, 125-26, 127, 130-32, 13$, 164, 308 
Mudabbir Gl-). Sec (1) Ahmad, (2) Ibrahim, (3) Mukammad ibn al-Mudabbir, For 
the family name, sec Khallikün, IV, 389; Isbahani, Aghdni, Part XV, 93. 
Mudarras ibn Rib‘. An early poct of the Banii Asad Tribe. Zirikli, Part VIH, 
153; Tammám (Rückert), select. 434, 741, where the name is given as Mudarris. 
347 
Mudrik ibn Mubammad al-Shaybánt. He was a poet at the time of al-Mutawakkil 
(caliph 847-861). See Ishahini, Aghayi, Part XX, 90. 371 
Mufaddal (al-), Abū al-‘Abbäs ibn Muhammad ibn Ya‘la al-Dabbi. A scholar of al- 
Küfah who was involved in a rebellion but pardoned, and under the patronage 
of al-Mahd? compiled the famous Al-Mufaddaliyäi. He died 784/785. Sec 
Khallikin, IIl, 23, 26, n. 3. 7], 85, 1318, 151, £42 
Mufaddal (al) ibn Salamah al-Dabbi, Abū Talib, He came from al-Küfah and was 
a well-known scholar of the Qur'an and literature. He died 903. See Yaqiit, 
Irshád, VI (7), 170; Khallikia, IL, 611. 96, 135, 157, 161, 179, 340, 742 
Mufajja‘ (a), Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ahmad (‘Abd Allah). He was a 
pupil of Tha'lab and a Shi' scribe and poet of. rah who died 932. Sec Yàgüt, 
Irshád, VY (6, 314; Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 13; ikli, Part VI, 198. 182, 370 
Mughallas (Ibn). See ‘Abd Allib ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad. 
Mughallas (Mughlis} ibn Taybà, The headman of the Sábians of Harrān during the 
middle of the oth century. 368 
Mughizili (al-). A mathematician during the carly roth century. Sce Qifti, p. 288, 
1. 4; "Tügin, p. 227; Suter, X (1900), 49, 71. His name may be Ibn ‘Amr (or 
Abi Amr) al-Mughizali. 667 
Mughirah ibn “Abd al-Rahmin al-Harst. A man of al-Madinali, who was a Maliki 
jurist. He lived from 742 to 802. For the last name, see Yaqiit, Geog., If, 240. 
495 
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Mughirah ibn Migsam al-Dabbi, Aba Hisham (Hashim). A blind jurist who died 
732/753. Sco Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 114, 265; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 240. 547 
Mughirah ibi: Mahammad, One of the Muhallab Family, probably the brother of 
the oth century poet, Y. ibn Muhammad. 240 

Maughirah (al) ibn Shuayb. See al- Tamimi. 

Mughirah (al-) ibn Shu'bab. He took part in the Battle of al-Qidisiyah, 637, and 
later was governor of al-Küfah. See Baladhuri, Origins, pp. 410-12, 427, 440, 
472, 481: Hitti, Arabs, pp. 196-97; Wagidi(Jones), II, 595-98; 962-68. 224 

Maghith (Abi al-) akAwdi. He helped to edit the poetry of Jarir, and probably 
lived in the early 8th. century. 348 

Mahabbar (al-) ibn beis ibn Marhüb. A nobleman of Khurasin during the early 
period of islam. See Durayd, Geneal., p. 298. 218 

Muhabbib (Abii al-) al-Rabi. A tribal language scholar, Flügel calls him Abū al- 
Mujib. "Phe last came may be al-Ribd. See Durayd, Gencal., p.170,4.7. an 

Muhalhil ibn Rabi'ak, He was a Pre-Islimic poct and the uncle of Jinru’ al-Qays, 
perhaps the first poet to use the ode or al-gasidah. Sce Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 164; 
Baghdadi, Khizánat al-Adab, Part Tl, 23. 34$ 

Mahallab (al-j ibn Abi Sufrah, Abü Sa'id, Au officer who lived from about 630 to 
702. He led the invasion in Afghanistin, conducted the Azraqi war, and was 
governor of Khurasin. See Khallikin, Hl, 508. 229, 239, 241 

Muhallabi (4b). Sec (4) Ahmad ibn Yazid; (2) Mughirah ibn Muhammad; (3) 
Yazid ibu Muhammad. 

Muhallabi (al), Abit al-‘Abbis Ahmad iba Muhammad. An Egyptian grararnarian, 
probably of the 10th century. Sce Yaqüt, Irshád, VI (2), $8. 185 

Muhallabi (41), Abü Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Muhammad. A man of al-Basrali, 
who lived Dom 903 to 963. He was a poet, man of letters, and the vizier of 
Mu'izz al-Dawlalt. See Khallikan, I, 410; Miskawayh, VII, index (Muhallabi) 
for many references. 296, 315, 375 

MOREM (4), Muhammad ibn ‘Abbid ibn Habib. He was the governor of alb- 

g the reign of al-Ma'inün, He died 831, Sec Igbalvini, Aghani, Part 

kl, Part VI, so. 377 

Muballim. (Abii). A grammarian, who wrote about al-anwa’. Compare him with 
the scholar who follows. 191 

Muhallim (Abi) Mubantmad (Ahmad) iba Sa'd, He was also called Mukanuuad ibn 
Hisham ibn ‘Aw? al-Sa'di. He was a grammarian of tribal origin, who died 
abont 860. See Yagiie, Geog., TI, 758; Flügel, Gram. Schulen, p. 48. 100 

Muhammad. The Prophet of kän, called the Apostle of Allih. 

190, 378, 475, 695, 814, 868 

Muhammad. The gth Shii Imam. He was called al-Jawad. Sce Hitti, Arabs, p, 442. 




































536 
Muhammad (Abi). A judge who upheld the doctrines of the heretic, Ibn Kullab. 
449 


Muhammad (Abi). See al-Hasan ibn ‘Ubayd Allah. 

Muhammad (Abii) ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad al-Shámi. A Syrian pupil of Tha'lab, 
in the second half of the oth century, 164 

Muhammad (Abi) ibn Abi . He was a shaykh, who was a friend of the anthor 
of After, He may have been a son of the jurist Abü Sand ALS 








` 99, 136 
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Muhammad {Abi} ibn Ma'rüf, al-Qüdi. His true name was ‘Ubayd Allib ibn 
Ahmad ibn Ma'rüf, He was a scholar and jndge, who died at Baghdad 99r. See 
Khallikan, f, 379, note. 136 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abbas ibn Muhammad, Abü ‘Abd Allah al-Yazidi. A frieud of al- 

d , who was tutor to the sons of al-Muqtadir, He died 92a. Scc Huart, p. 
147; Zarikli, Part VIL, s2. 399 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah. See Ibn San‘a. Also Ibn al-Sayrafi, 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah, He was spoken of as a grandson of Maymün al- 
Qaddah. Scc references, footnotes and Appendix, given with the translation for 
the passage about the Ismäiliyah. 464 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allih, Abii Nasr al-Kalwadhüni. A late ioth century 
mathematician, interested in Indian arithmetic. See Suter, VI (1892), 75; X 
(1900), 74. 670 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allih, Abü Bakr aliBardha'? He was a jurist of the Shiirah 
group of the Khawárij, who met the author of ALFihrist 951/952 He died ten 
years later. Sec Zirikli, Part VII, 97. xiii, $70 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allih al-Harrini, Abi al-Härith. He was a secretary who 
compiled a fifty-leaf anthology of poetry. 367 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Abii ‘Abd Alla. A jurist who lived 
in Egypt, from about 798 to §82. Sce Khallikin, ll, 498, Goo, n. 4; Shirizi, p. 
8r; Taghri-Birdi, Part H, 175, 260; IH, 44, 240. For his father, see ‘Abd Allāh 
ibn al-Hakam. 52k, 564 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allàh ibn Ghálib. See Bab. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibn Harb, The secretary of the well-known gencral 
al-Hasan thn Qabtabah during the late 8th century. 297 

Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah ibn al-Hasan ibn al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali. Ho was a descendant 
of the Prophet, who revolted against the Caliph al-Matigür and was killed at 
al-Madinah 762. Sce Mas'üdi, VI, 189, 199-203; Hitti, Arabs, pp..290-01. 

118, 247 

Mubammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Mubammad, Abü Bakr al-Abhari. He was born at 
al-Abhar near Harnadhiu 891/892 aud was a Maliki jurist and author. He died 
985/986. Sec Yaqiit, Geog., I, 105, l, 16; Zirikli, Part VII, 98. 498 

Mubammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sulayman al-Eladrami. He came from al-Küfah, 
and was also called Abii Ja'far al-Mutayyin ibn Ayyüb. He lived from abont 
817 to 909 aud was a reliable authority for the Hadith. See Taghri-Birdi, Part 
IH, 171, 306; Yàqüt, Geog., H, 26, 220, 422; Zirikli, Part VI, 95. 558 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir ibn al-Husayn, He inherited the autonomous 
governorship of Khurasán, but surrendered it to his nephew and then served as 
chief of police at Baghdad. He died 908/909. See '""páhirids," Enc. Islam, IV, 
614. 256, 355 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn ‘Umar, al-Bizyar. He was a faleoncr, who wrote 
a book about birds of prey. 739 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn Ya'qüb ibn Da'iid al-Ya‘qiibi, Abii ‘Abd Allah. 
A secretary and poet, whose father was attached to al-Mahdi (caliph 773-785). 
See Tabari, Annales, Part IH, 490. 369 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Karim, Me was either a Mu'tazili or Marg? theologian 
of secondary importance. See Hajar, Lisän al-Mizän, V, 264. 430 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. See al-Angari. 
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Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Malik ibn Abin al-Zayyát, Abii Jafar. He was the vizicr 
of three caliphs and also a poct, He died 847/848. See Khallikan, IIl, 249. 

234, 268, 367, 400, 402, 408, 683, 804 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Rabbah ibn Sulaymán, Abū ‘Abd Allāh. He came from 
Tirkān in Eastern Persia and was nicknamed “Mule Head.” He was an author 
who died 820/821. Sce Yágür, Geog., 1, 905. 256 

Muhammad iba ‘Abd al-Raly ibn Abi Shabbah. A poct of se condary i inpor- 
tance, Sec Ipbaliini, Aghäni, Part IV, 92, top. ‘The latter part of the name is 
garbled by cl, and the Beatty MS does not indicate the vowels, so the spelling 
is uncertain, It may be Subbah. 387 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmin ibn al-Mughirah ibn al-Harith ibn Abi Dhi'b 
(Hisham), Abi ‘Abd al-Rahmin. He was a jurist and judge, who lived from 
about 700 to 775. See Baghdadi (Khatib), Part II, 296, sect. 787; Qutaybah, 
Ma‘arif, p. 244; Taghri-Birdi, Part T, 191, 237. 546 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wabhiüb. See al-Jubbz'i. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abdiis, Sce al-fahshipari, 

Muhammad ibu Abi ‘Abd Allah, Sec Ibn al-Aniid. 

Muhammad ibn Abi al-‘Atihiyah, Abü ‘Abd Allah. A poet and ascetic, See 
Igbaháni, Aghani, Part Hl, 127, 182; Qutaybah, Shi's, p. 497. For his famous 
father, see ‘Atthiyah, 355 

Muhammad ibn Abi Badr al-Sulami, An unimportant poet. 363 

Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr. He was a son of the first caliph, appointed as governor 
of Egypt by “Alf (caliph 656-661). Sce Balidhuri, Origins, p. 358; Mas'üdi, IV, 
180-83, 327, 421; V, 32-38. 201 

Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr al-Mugaddami. A scholar who wrote a commentary on 
the Qur'in. 76 

Muhammad ibn. Abi Hamzah al-“Ugayli. A man who composed a small amount of 
poetry, 363 

Muhammad ibn Abi Hikmah. He was a secretary who wrote some poetry. Flügel 
calls him Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Abi Hakimah. 369 

Muhammad ibn. Abi Eludayfah. The governor of Egypt who revolted against the 
Caliph ‘Uthindn, 656. See Baladhuri, Origins, pp. 357, 338. 20% 

Muhammad ibn Abi Umayyah. An Arabian poet. For his father, who died 613, 
see Abit Umayyah. 338 

Muhammad ibn Abi "Uyaynah. The governor of al-Rayy at the time of al-Mansur 
(caliph 754-755). Later he was put in prison, He was a poet and student of 
traditions. Sec Isbahini, Aghan?, XVIII, 9. 356 

Mubammad ibn Abi Zaynab, Abii al-Khattab. He was one of the carly agitators 
of the conspiracy, which became the Ism3'ili movement and a teacher of Maymiin 
al-Qaddih. He was killed Sce Baghdidi (Halkin), pp. 32, 62-65, 74; 
Lewis, pp. 21, 35; Maart, Itti'üz, p. 48: 462 

Muhammad (fbn), Abū ‘Abd Allah. See al-Khuzayntt. 

Muhammad ibn Ahmad. See Ibn Shanabiidh; also Abit al-Fadl. 

Muhammad ibi Ahmad. He was a secretary who wrote some poetry, His name 
occurs in the text after ‘Ali ibn Husayn but is omitted in the translation. His 
nickname is Mujün in the Flügel edition, but Mubriz or Mubarrar in the Beatty 
MS. 368 

Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allih al-Safwani. He was the judge of al-Mawsil 
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957/058. He met the author of Al-Fihrist aud also left some books about the 
law and other subjects. See i, p. 271, sect. 595. 490 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Abi al-Thalj, Abü Bakr al-Katib. He was a pious and 
democratic Shit scholar and secretary interested io the Qur'ün and Hadith, 
See Tisi, p. 272, , 596. 36 
Mabammad ibu Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn Khiyár. A tax expert and secretary, For his 
father, sec Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn K 298, 360 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad (al-Hasan) al-$ rawhi, Abii Bakr. He was a well-known 
North Syrian poet, who died 945. He was associated with Sayf fal-Dawlah. Sce 
Tha‘flabi, Part I, 462; HI, 95, bottom; Yäqüt, Geog., 1, 667,1. 372 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Ibrahim, See Muahammad ibn Ibrā 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn isma‘il ibn Ibrähim ibn "Tat ibn al-Mansür, Abü Ahmad. 
A descendant of the royal family, known for his poetry. He probably lived 
in the 10th century. 330 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Abi al-Thalj, Abii Bakr al-Katib. He 
was a secretary, jurist, and disciple of al-Tabarr during the xoth century. 
561, 566 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Nasr ibn Jayhán ibn Jurjin al-Jayhini. He was a 
secretary and vizier of Nasr ibn Ahmad. He was influenced by the Maui- 
chaeans. He died o4r[o42. € Athir, Part VII, 59, bottom, and 66, L 9; 
Yáqüt, Irshad, VI (6), 293; Yaqüt, Geog., II, 18", In Al-Fihvist lie is called Ab 
‘Abd Allah Abmad ibn Muhammad. 302-303, 337, 804. 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Thawabah. See Abi ‘Abd Allah ibn Thawabah. 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Yabya al-Ash‘ari al-Qummi, Abū Jfar. A Shi 
jurist and author. See 'Tüsi, p. 273, sect, 598 and bottom. $40 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Zuhayr ibn Harb, Abii ‘Abd Allih. He was a jurist, 
whose grandfather died 848 and his father 892/893. See Khaythamah Family, 
ES 
Muhammad ibn 'Á'ihah, Abii Ja‘far. A singer and poct of al-Madinab, whose 
father was unknown and who died about 7:8. Sce Ishahiini, Aghäni, Part II, 
62; Zürikli, Part VII, 48. 309, 324 
Muhananad ibn 'Ali, Abi alblusayn. A secretary from Diymart near Isbabin, 
probably belonging ro the roth century. 300 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali, Abii fa'far, See al-Bagir. 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Bukhiri, Abū al-Tayyib. A secretary who wrote a hundred 
pages of poetry. 370 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Dabbi. He was called al~Sini in the Beatty MS, and was the 
author of some poetry. 363 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali, Daydan (Didáu). A secretary who composed some poetry. 
369 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Abbàs ibn ‘Abd al-Mattalib, Abii ‘Abd 





























Allah al-Hfüshimi. He was the father of the two first ‘Abbasid caliphs. See 
Khallikin, H, 592; Hitti, Arabs, p. 289. 222, 578 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Fayyad, Abit ‘Ali, A secretary who wrote some poetry. 
37t 


Mukammad ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn ibn Mäe ibn Babawayh, Abii Ja'far. He went 
to Baghdad in 966 as a young man and became an author known for his good 
memory. See Tüsi, p. 304, sect. 661; Zirikli, Part VII, 159. 487, 488 
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Mubamitiad ibn ‘Ali iby Jāni. He is mentioned by Flügel, but omitted in the Beatty 
MS. He helped to write a coumentary. 75 
Muhammad ibn ‘Al iba Maglah, Abā ‘Ali. He was the famous vizier of al-Muqtadir 
and al-Qähir, noted for his skill as a penman. He lived from 886 to 948. Sec 





Khallikin, I, 266. 17, 70, 134, 273, 277, 285, 37% 
Muhammad ibu ‘Ali al-Tawaligi. He composed fifty pages of poctry. For the last 
name, see Khallikàn, IH, sor. 364 


Muhammad ibn ‘All al-Makki, See Abii Zufar. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Anbasah, Abü ‘Abd Allāh. He was the maternal uncle of Abii at, 
Wafa’, with whom he studied aud shared an interest in mathematics, during the 
10th century. See Qifti, p. 288,1. 5; Tüqàn, p. 227, where he is called Muham- 





mad ibn 'Anbali. 667 
Muhammad ibn ‘Aris Abii ‘Ali, al-Kátib, A secretary who composed a small 
amount of poetry. 370 


Muhammad ibn Babr al-Ighaháni, Abii Muslim. He lived from 868 to 934 and was 
a government secretary, who became governor of several provinces in Persia. 
He was also a Mu'tazili theologian, who translated foreign books into Arabic, 
See Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 23; Khalifah, Il, so8; VI, 289. 76 
Muhammad ibn Bahvim ibn Mi d. He trauslated Persiai books into 
Arabic. The spelling of the gr name is uncertain. 589 
Muhammad ibn Balirim al-Mantigi al- ui, Abii Sulayman. He was a shaykh 
and scholar, who die Com, pp. 30, 1. 20; 35, L 10; 84,19; 224, 
1.8; 235, 1, 5. Compare Muhammad ibn Tahir ibit Bahram. 38$. 742. 
Muhammad ibn Bakr. A government secretary, who made a collection of epistles 
and was also a poet. See Tabari, Annales, Part UL, 242 367 
Mabammad ibn Bashir. (1) A äert, Aba Sulayman. was a well-known poet 
of the time of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809); (2) Al-Ráy& A poet associated 
with al-Basrah at the time of al-Mu'tagüm (caliph 833-842). Sec lsbalüni, 
Aghani, Part XIV, 148; XH, 129. 363 
Muhammad ibn al-Dabhik ibn ‘Uthman. He was the director of posts and public 
works at Makkah, 838/839. See Yaqiit, Geog., Il, 668, L 1; 942,1. 17; III, 767, L 
20. 244 
Muhammad ibn Da'üd ibn 'Ali, Abū Bakr, He was the son of the famous jurist 
and himselfa legal authority and man of letters, He died about 909, Sec Mas'üdi, 
VIII, 254, 277; Shirüzi, p. 148; Taghti-Birdi, Pare M, 177. 523. 533 
Muhammad ibn Di'üd iba al-Jarrah, Abi ‘Abd Allah. He lived from about 858 to 
908 aud was a poet, expert copyist, and secretary. He was killed in 908 becanse 
of his part in the plot to make ‘Abd Allah ibu al-Ma‘tazz caliph. Sce Khallikán, 

1, 25, n. 6; Il, 360-61; Miskawayh, IV (1), 4 Œ 
106, 242, 244, 280, 283, 325, 342, 355, 366 
Muhammad ibn Dhu'ayb of al-Basrah. A poct at the court of al-Rashid (caliph 
786-809). See Isbahani, Aghdni, Part XVII, 78; Mas'üdi, Vl, 322. 358 
Muhammad iba Dipnár al-Ahwal, Abū al-Abbüs. A copyist and scholar of the 
Qurin, language, and poetry, who was also active as a teacher during the oth 
ry. See Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (6), 482, where he is called Muhammad ibn al- 
Hasan ibn Dinác. 7? 
Muhammad ibn al-Fadl al-fa: . He was a secretary and poet and the vizier of 
al-Mutawakkil (caliph 847-861). Sce Yàqüt, Geog., II, 5$, l. 1; Mas'üdi, VII, 
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197; Tabar, Annales, Part Il, 1379, 1407, 1514; Isbakioi, Agháni, Part IX, 69; 
XVI, 127, where the locality name seems to be incorrect. 369 
Muhammad ibn al-Fadl al-Suküni. He wrote some poetry. His name is omitted 
by Fliigel. 363 
Muhammad ibn al-Fudayl ibn Ghazwán al-Dabbi, Abii ‘Abd al-Ralumin. He came 
from al-Küfah and was a conservative jurist, who died Srofüri, Sec Taghti- 
Birdi, Part Il, 9, 31, 148. 848 
Muhammad ibn Ghalib al-Isbatuini. See Bal. 
Muhammad ibn Habib, Abü Ja'far. He was an authority for tribal dialects, poetry, 
and folklore, who dicd at Samarra, 859/860, See Khallikin, III, 622, 627, n. 36. 
98, 104, 191, 234, 344. 
Muhammad ibn Habib al-Farisi, A Persian ascetic whose father may have been 
Abit Muhammad Habib alAjami of Fars. He died 772/773. He is described by 





“Attir, p. 44. 456 
Muhammad ibn al-tajjäj ibn Nusayr al-Anbüri, A man who quoted carlier 
authorities. Compare Tabari, Annales, Part I, 2382. 100 


Muhammad ibn Hatudán al-Mawsili, Abii Jafar. Called by Flügel Nasr ibn 
Muhammad iba Jahän. He was a roth century jurist who composed some poetry, 


370 
Muhammad ibn Hamdin al-TarPifi, Abi ‘Abd Alli, A Shafi jurist of the late 


9th and perhaps early roth century. Compare with Muhammad ibn Alnnad al- 





‘Tara'ifi mentioned by Nawawi, p. 61, botton. $19 
Muhammad ibn Hamzah, Abii ‘Abd Allah al“Alawi. He wasa member of the family 
of the Prophet about whom al-Marzibant wrote a book, 294 


Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyah, Abi al-Qāsin He was a son of the Caliph “Ali who 
lived at al-Madinah, abont 642—700 and whose followers claimed that he had 
not died but would reappear. See Khallikan, Il, 574; Baghdad (Seelye), pp. 
35, 48, 49. 222, 382, 823 

Muhammad ibn Harb. A secretary of al-Amin (caliph, 809-813). 275 

Mohammad ibn al-Harith, Abū Ja'far. He was called both al-Yha'labi and al- 
"Taghlibi. He was a singer attached to the brother of al-Mutawakhil during the 
oth century. Sce Isbaháut, Aghdni, Part X, 161; Mas'üdi, 1, 12. 324. 

Muhammad ibn al-Harith al-Misri. A poet not to be confused with the famous 
singer. Compare 'Taghri-Birdi, Part I, 174. 365 

Muhammad ibn al-Härith al-Tamimi, Abū al-Hasan. He was the author of an 
epistle. 378 

Muhammad ibn Hárün ibn Mobanumad. Sce Abii ‘isd al-Warrag. 

Muhammad ibn Haran ibn Mukhlid ibn Abin, Abit Bakr, He was a government 
official who wrote some poetry, He may have been the general of al-Mu'tagid 
{caliph 892-902). See Mas‘iidi, VIII, 209. 368 

Muhammad ibn al-Idasan. Sce fbn Durayd. 

Muhammad ibe al-Hasan al-Warrig. He was a friend of dw author of Al-Fihrist, 








or 

Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al'Atgir. A Shit jurist and author. See TTüsi, p. 289, 
sect. 623. 536 
Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibu Ahmad ibn al-Walid al-Qummi, Abi Jafar. He wasa 
Shi'i jurist, See Tiisi, p. 284, sect 618. $42 


Mahammad ibn al-Hasan, the nephew of Hisham al-Shatawi, He was surnamed 
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Abū ‘Abd Allili and was an astronomer interested in sundials and measuring 
instruments. Sce Suter, VI (1892), 69; (1900), 67. 663 
Muhammad ibn al m ibn Dinar. See Abü al~“Abbās al-Ahwal, 
Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn Ramadan. An unimportant grammarian of the late 
roth century, See Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 33; Yàqüt, Irshád, V1 (6), 495. 184 
Muhammad ibn abilasan al-Maklizümi. An authority quoted hy al-Zubayr ibn 
Bakkar, 244 
Muhammad ibn al-Hlasan al-Muntazar bi-Allih, Abü al-Qisim. He was the last 
of the twelve official Sh imams, He disappeared at Sámarrá, 878, was called 
al-Mahdi and was expected ta reappear. Sce Kballikan, H, $81; Hitti, Arabs, 
p- 442. 409, 439 
Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Shaybáni, Abū ‘Abd AI He was born at Wisit, 
brought up at al-Küfah, and studied with A. das 1 Malik, Abū Hanifah, and 
other scholars. He was also a judge under al-Rashid. He died at al-Rayy 8o04} 
Sos. See Wafi’, Part IL, 42; "al-Shaibüni," Ene. Islam, 1V, 271; Hajar, Lisin 
al-Mizin, Part V, 121. 496-97, 504, $07-309, 514, 316, S19, $23, 568 
Muhammad ibn Hishim ibn Wa'lah, Aba Bakr. He was onc of the two brothers 
from al-Khàlidiyah near al-Mawsil, who served as poets and librarians at the 
court of Sayf al-Dawlah (ruler at Aleppo. 944-967). He died abont 990, Sce 
Khallikin, 1, $57; 1f, 337; Yáqüt, Geog., 1L 390; Zirikli, Part VII, 353. 
xvii, 373-74. 
Muhammad ibn Hazim al-Bahili. A poet living in al-lriq during the first half of 
the oth century, See Igbahini, Aghänt, Part XH, 158; Qutaybah, *Uyün, I, 246, 
l4; H, 373,1. 13; Flügel gives the name incorrectly, 363 
Muhammad ibn Hujr (ajar) ibn Sulayman. He belonged to a family of Marran, 
served as secretary to the governors of Armenia and Syria, and made a collec- 
tion of his epistles. Me lived during the late 8th or early 9th century. 
259, 27475 
Muhammad ibn Humayd, Abū fa'far, A poet and government official. Sec Khalli- 
kau, flf, 664; Isbahini, Aghdn?, Part IX, 92; XI, 160; XV, 103; Taglri- 
Dat, Part H, 203, 209, arr. 36s 
Muhastumad ibu Humayd ibn Elayyin al-Räzï, Abü ‘Abd Allāh. He wasau authority 
for the Madith, who tanght al-Tabari, Ahmad ibn. Hanbal, and other scholats. 
He died 862/863. Sce Baghdadi (Khatib), Part I, 259, sect. 733; Taghri-Birdi, 










































Part If, 329. Yágüt, Geog., I, 798, l. 15; IL 386, L 9. 563 
Muhammad ibn Humrān ibn A‘tyan. A Shi scholar of the second half of the 8th 
century. Se |, P- 290, sect, 629. 536 


Muhammad ibn al-[usayn. He was a wealthy official who lived during the late 8th 
century and secretly helped the Ismi‘iliyah. His popular name may have been 
Daydin, Dandin, Dhaydhān, or Zaydán, the texts ave not clear. See Silvestre 
de Sacy, I, ceceslii f; Baghdidi (Halkis), 108, n. 2; 109; Lewis, pp. $6, 69. 


469-70 
Muhammad ibn al-Husayn, Aba ‘Abd Allāh. A poet attached to Sayf al-Dawlah 
(ruler at Aleppo 944—967). See Tha‘ilabi, Part Il, 273. 373 


Muhannad ibn al-Elusayn, Abü Ba'rab. A man of al-Hadithah, who was a book 
collector aud whose friend at Küfah gave him a valuable collection. See 
Khallikin, I, 667, n. 4, which gives the name Abii Ba‘rah. 88-89 

Mubammad ibn al-Husayn, Abu Ja'far Vigh. He was a Shif jurist of al-Küfah, 
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who sympathized with extreme Imamiyah doctrines, See Tüsi p. 289, sect. 
624. 543 
Mahattimad ibn al-Husayn al-^Amid, Aba al-Fadl al-Katib. A etary and vizier, 
who wrote some poetry. He died 970. See Sibi, Wuzura’, p. s; Ziriklt, Part 
VI, 328. 376 
Muhammad ibn al-Husayn (al-Hasan) ibu Jamhür al-Basri. A Ste? jurist, who was 
intimate with the 8th Shi'i Imim, in the late 8th and carly gth century. Sec 
"Tüst, p. 284, sect, 617, where he is called al-Qummi. ‘The manuscripts call him. 





















ab Amn, gind? 
Muhammad ibi al-Husayn ibn Shu'ayb, A secretary who wrote some poetry. Com- 
pare Tabari, Annales, Part Ul, 1948 f£, for Muhammad ibn Shu'ayb. 367 


Muhammad ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘Ubayd Allāh al-Ajurti, Abii Bakr, He was a Shaft 





jurist, who lived at Makkah, dying 970. Sce ‘Taghri-Birdi, Part IV, 60, 62; 
Häjj Khalifah, I, 188, 204, 230. $26 
Muhanmiad ibn Ibrahim, See al-Fazári. 
Muhammad ibn Ibráhini, A bookbinder, following his father’s craft. 18 


Muhammad ibn Ibrāhīm iba al-Mundhir, al-Naysibiizi, Abū Bakr. He was a Shag 
jurist, famous for his scholarship and books on tho law. He died at Makkah, 
921/922. Sec Nawawi, p. 675; Shirazi, p.89; Khallikün, Il, 612. 3273 

Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn Yüsuf, Abū al-Hasan al-Katib. He was born at al- 
Hasaniyah 894/895, a secretary, who pretended to be a Shafi'l, but was secretly 
one of the hnámiyah. See Tüsi, p. 264, sect. 586. For the place of his birth, see 
Yäqüt, Geog, Hl, 270. In one account his father is called Ahmad, probably an 






emot. 489, $25 
Muhammad ibn Idris ibn Sulayman. A poct of secondary importance, For his 
father, see Idris ibn Sulayman. 354 


, Sec al- Marzubani, 
» See (x) Ibn Abi ‘Abbäd, (2) Burghüth. (3) al-Mahani. (4) ale 


Mubantmad ibn ‘hy 
Muhammad ibn ‘Is 
Tirmidhi; 
Muhammad ibu "Isi. This scholar was probably Abii ‘Abd Aflih, a teacher and anthor 

from al-Rayy, who died about 867, Sec Zirikli, Part VU, 213. 78, 81 

Muhammad ibn ‘Ish ibn al-Mansür, An important citizen who was at Makkah, 870. 

243 

Muhammad ibn ‘isi ibn ‘Ubayd ibn Yagtín. A man of Baghdad who was an 
associate of the roth and 11th Shi imäms, but was one of the Ghulit extremists. 
See 'Tiisi, p. 311, sect. 675. For the imams, sce Hitti, Arabs, p. 442; for die 
Ghulit, see Shahrastni (Haarbrücker), Part J, 199. 542 

Muhammad ibn Ishaq. See al-Nadim, author of Al-Fihrist. Sce also Al-Qishan?. 

Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn al-Elusayn, Abū al-Husayn al-Madhar: He was a 
secretary who wrote some poctry. For his home town, see Yáqüt, Geog., IV, 
381. 370 

Muhammad ibn Isháq ibn IÍbraliui See Abii al-LAubas. 

Muhammad ibn Ishäq ibn Ibrahim al-Mus'abi. He served al-Midawakkil and other 
caliphs as a provincial governor in the last half of the oth century. Sce Tabari, 
Annales, Part TH, 1404; Khallikin, Il, 312, 313, 1. x. 313 

Mubanmad ibu Ishq ibn Ibrábira al-Sarraj, Abū al-‘Abbis. A scholar of Naysibür, 
who was the historian of Khurisin, He died 925/026, when 97 years old. Sce 
Taghri-Birdi, Part HI, 214,1. 8; 215. 339 
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Mohammad ibn Ismail. Sce (1) al-Bukhari. (2) al-Tirmidhi, 
Muhammad ibn Isnii'il. He was a grandson of the 6th Shit imam, largely respon- 
sible for organizing the lsmäʻiliyah movement. See notes for chap. V, sect. $, 
of the tra: ion. 462, 465 
Muhammad ibn Ismail ibu Ibráhim ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid, He was quoted as an 
authority by al-Zubayr ibu Bakkár, who died 870. Compare Zubaydi, p. 315. 
244 
Muhammad ibn Ismail ibn Salih ibn Yabyá, Abū ‘Abd Allih al-Katib. A poet and 
secretary of the late oth and carly roth century. See Taglii-Birdi, Part, IH, 
268. 47i 
Muhammad ibn Jabir ibn Sinàn. See al-Batt 
Muhammad ibn Ja‘far ibn Muhammad Abé al-Hasan, He was called Ibn al-Najjar, 
and lived from about 915 to 1011, most of the time near Baghdad, although he 
came from al-Küfah, He was an authority on historical tradition, See Yagüt, 
Irshad, VE (6), 467; Yaqiit, Geog., 1V, 117, L T4; $68, L 10; Zirikli, VI, 298. 
378 
Muhammad ibn Ja'far iba Thawübah, Abü al-Hasan. A chief of correspondence 
and an important official during the reign of al-Muqtadir. He died 924/025. 
Sec Yaqiit, Irshad, V (6), 463; Taghui-Birdi, Part IH, 263, n. 1. See Thawabah, 
Family. 283-85 
Muhammad ibn Ja'far al-Katib al-Gharbalf. A secretary who wrote poctry and was 
living at the time of al-Afu‘tadid (caliph 892-902). See Mas'üdi, VIM, 266. — 368 
Muhammad ibn al-Jahm, Abi Bakr. A jurist of Damascus, who completed a book 
of Ismi‘il ibn Isbág al-Qidi, He died 895/806. Sce Taghri-Birdi, II, 243. 
178, 497 
Muhammad ibn alJahm al-Barmaki. He was a wealthy official at the time of al- 
Mu'tasim (caliph 833-842). He was associated with the great astronomer, Ja'far 
Ibn Muhammad Abii Ma'shar, and helped to translate from Persian into Arabic. 
Sec Khallikin, I, 63; IV, 68. $89, 658 
Muhammad ibn al-Jalim ibit Hien, Aba ‘Abd Allah. A scholar of Sámarrá and a 
goverument official who died 890/891. See Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (6), 474; Yüqüt, 
Geog., 1, 548, L 9; 11, 825, L 10; IH, 32, 1 22; IV, 70, 1. 8. Compare with the 































preceding scholar. 178 
Muhammad ibn Ka‘b al-Qarazi. An authority for the Hadith, who died 725. See 
Khallikin, WI, 370, 373, 1. x. 142 
Muhammad ibn Khalaf, Sce Waki al-Qadi. 
Muhammad ibn Khalaf. A maker of astrolabes, in the oth. century. 671 


Muhammad ibn Khilid ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Qasti. The son of a governor of al-"Iráq, 
who was kuown for his preaching and whose father was killed 743. See Tabari, 
Annales, Part D, 1814—15; IL 18-20, 161-65. 274 

Mubammad ibn Khilid ibn ‘Abd al-Rabutin al-Bargi al-Qummi. He was called 
both Abi ‘Abd Allah and Abü al-Masan and was a Së"? scholar and author, of 
the late 8th and early oth ceutury. See Tüsi, p. 291, sect. 631; see also p. 37, 
sect. 74 for his family, 538 

Muhammad ibn Khalid ibn Barmak. A son of the famous official of the early 
‘Abbisid caliphs and brother of Yahy4, who lived from 738 to 805. Sce Tabari, 
Annales, Part Ill, 638, 680. For the Barmak Family, see “Barmakids," . Islam, 
I, 663-66. 804 
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Muhammad iba Khalid ibn Yahya ibn Barmak. A member of the Barmak Family 
who lived during the oth century and was a patron of translation of the Greck 
sciences, 587 

Muhammad ibn Kunäsah, Abū Yahya al-Asadi. He wasa poet who lived during the 
last half of the 8th century, and whose concubine was greatly sought after for 
her singing. See Isbaháni, Aghánt, XIL, 111; Tabari, Annales, Part IN, 1366; 
Qutaybah, 'Uyiin, IV, 126. 198, 362 

Muhammad ibn al-Layth, Abii al-Rabi‘ al-Khatib. A secretary to Yahya ibn 
Khalid, the vizier of Harlin al-Rashid (caliph 786-809). See Tabari, Annales, 


Part HT, 668. 264, 274, 739 
Muhammad ibn Ludhdhah, a mathematician of Isbahan, See Suter, VI (1892), 38, 
Qifti, p. 287. 666 


Muhammad ibn Makhlid ibu Datz al-Attir, Abū ‘Abd Allal 
847 to 943 and was an authority on the Hadith. See 


He lived from about 
ajar, Lisán al-Mizàn, V, 








374; Taghri-Birdi, Part DL 280. $60 
Muhammad ibn Ma'n ibn Hishim al-Qari, Abii ‘Ali. A St? scholar, probably of 
the roth century, Comparte Tabari, Annales, Part I, 20x. 461 





Muhanad ibn Mangiir, He was called al-Zaj al-Mubaddath and he probably lived 
in the late oth century. He passed ou a record of al-Khalil ibn, Ahmad. See the 


Flügel cditiou of al-Fihrist, n. 3 to p. 43. 95 
Mubammad ibn Mangür al-Mnradi, Abii Ja'far, He was a Zaydi scholar and author, 
For the tribe of Murad, see Hakami, p. 177; Khallikan, I, 520. 482 


Muhammad ibn Marwan ibn Abi alJaniib ibn Marwan. A poet who was active 
during the reigns of al-Musta'in and al-Mu‘tazz (862-869). See Tabari, Annales, 
Part HI, 1651, 1672; Khallikin, IH, 346. 354 

Muhanimad ibn al-Mudabbir. A poet and secretary of the oth century. 270 

Muhammad ibn al-Mughirah, Sce Abii Jafar. 

Muhammad ibn Muhammad. See al-Bahili aud al-Farabi. 

Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Yahya al-Büzjini. Sec Aba al-Wafi? 

Mukatntuad ibn Mukram, A government official and. man of letters, who was 
probably at Baghdad in the oth century. 2771, 27$, 378 

Muhammad ibn Munädhir al-Subayri. A well-known poet of the late 8th 
early oth century. See Isbahini, Aghäni, Port XVH, 9; Qutaybah, ‘Uy 
1, 63,1. 18; 246,1, 8; I, 138, 1.8, n. 3. 

Mubammad ibn Müsi. Sec al-KJuvdrizmi, 

Muhammad ibn Misi ibn Shäkir. A patron of scientific translation and. research 
from the time of al-Ma'miin until he died, 872/873. See QUA, pp. 315, 441-42; 
‘Tagan, pp. 187-94; Sarton I, $61; also Banü Misa, 

584, 645-46, 647, 666, 670, 683 

















Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘min. See Shayfan al-Táq. 

Muhammad ibn Nu‘man ibn Bashir. He was the son of the eldest of the three 
leading disciples of the Prophet from al-Madinah. He became important at the 
court of Mu‘awiyah and passed on knowledge of the Qur'üi to his son. 49 

Muhammad ibn al-Qisim. Sec Ibn al-Anhari. 

Mubammad ibn al-Qisim, Aba ‘Abd Allah. He passed on accounts of al-Mubarrad. 
See also his brother, Ja‘far ibn al-Qasim. xa8 

Muhammad ibn al-Qasim, Abū Ja'far al-Karkhi. A secretary, who became governor 
of al-Ahwäz and later a vizier, during the years 935/936 and 940/941. See 
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Sabi, Wuzuri', p. 338; Miskawayh, IV (1), 232 (207), 380 (338); V (2), 21 (20); 
Bowen, pp. 327, 331-32, 334. 30r 

Muhammad ibn Qays al-Khațīb. A man noted for his preaching. 273 

Mahammad ibn al-Rashid. Sce al-Adu‘tasim (caliph 833-842). Also al-Amin (caliph 
809-813). 

Muhammad ibn Rawwäd al-Azdi. The chief at Tabriz for whom Babak worked in 
the early oth century, Sce Wright, Muslim. World, XXX VIN, No. x (January 










1948), 46; Tabari, Annales, Part IH, 1380, Le $19 
Muhammad ibn al-Sabbib. A gth century astronomer. See Qifti, p. 59; Suter, VI 
(1892), 31; X (1900), 19. 65s 


Muhammad ibn Sa'd al-Zubri. He lived from 784 to 845 and was the secretary of 
al-Wagidi. He also helped to make his master’s books available, See Khallikin, 
Ti, 64 (in which the date of his death is inaccurate); Tabari, Annales, Indices, p. 
$13; Zirikli, Part VU, 6. 213-14. 215, 377. 

Muhammad ibn Sa‘dan. See Abi Ja'far Muhammad ibn Sud, 

Muhammad ibn Sabl ibn al~Marzubin al-Karklit, Abii Mansiir. A sccretary of the 
roth century called al-Bahath‘an Mi‘y The Flügel version has al-Bahath‘an 
Ma'tüs, probably incorrect. 301 

Muhammad ibn al-Sá'ib. See al-Kalbi, 

Muhanunad ibn . A man known for his good literary style in the first half of 
the oth century, 275 

Muhammad ibn Sa'id ibn Shábür. A reader of the Qur'ân according to the method 
of Yahya ibn al-Harith al -Dhamari, 66, 79 

Mahammad ibn Sa'id ibn Zanjiyah (Zanjali), An e äm of Naysábür and a Muttazili 
scholar, who lived mostly in the 10th century. See Murtadi, p. 93. 429 

Muhammad ibn Sa'd al-Jarjara', Abū Ja'far. He was a secretary who wrote some 
poetry. The translation follows the Beatty MS. ‘The Flügel version has 
Muhammad ibn Shu‘bali al-Jurjani, 37Y 

Muhammad ibn Ss 1. See al-Jumahi. 

Mubammad ibn al-Salt. A poet of Arabia known for his love of Jannat al-Khuld, 

79 

Mubammad ibn Samiah al-Taniimi, Abū ‘Abd Allah. He was a distinguished 
Llanafi jurist and judge of West Baghdad, who conducted the funeral of al- 
Wügidi in $23. He died 847/848. Sce Watt, Part I, 58; Khallikin, 1I, 63; 
Tabari, Annales, Part HI, 1066. 214, 508 

Muhammad ibn al-Sari, Sce Ibn al-Saráf. 

Muhammad ibn Shabib. See Ibn Shabib Muhammad al-Basri. 

Muhammad ibn Shaddad. Sec Zurgan, Aba Val Mubammad, 

Muhammad ibn Shaddid al-Baladi A maker of astrolabes, probably doring the 






















late oth or roth century. 1 671 
Muhammad ibn al-Shadhán al-Jawhari. He wrote a book about jewels for al- 
Mu'tadid (caliph 892-902) and was probably a jeweler of Baghdad. 743 


Muhammad ibn Shakir. See Banü Misi. 

Muhammad ibn Shaybán ibn Abi al-Najm, He probably lived in the late 8th century 
and quoted the verses of his grandfather, Abii al-Najm al-"Hli. 347 

Muhammad ibn Shuja al-Tlalji, Abo ‘Abd Allah, He was a jurist who lived from 
797 to 869, He came from Khurisin but lived at Baghdad, where he explained 
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the code of Abū Hanifah, Sce Wafa', Part II, 60; Taghui-Birdi, Part H, 14, 188; 
I, 42; Zirikli, Part VIL, 28. 51011, 516 
Muhammad ibn Sinan al-Qazzáz. A scholar who quoted ancedotes and sayings. 
See Tabari, Annales, Part Y, 15, 353 Ml, 2402. 444 
Muhammad ibn Sirin, He was the son of a slave, an ascetic of al-Bagrah who was a 
scholar and interpreter of dreams. He died 728/729. Sce Nawawi, p. 106; 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 226. 57, 227, 456, 742. 
Muhammad ibn Sulaymün al-Hüshinü, He was onc of the men who made an 








abridgment of the history of al-Tabari during the roth century. 56s 
Muhammad ibn Sulaymán ibn ‘Ali al-kXáshimi, A leader involved in the insurrection 
against Musa al-Hadi (caliph 785-786). See Mas'üdi, V1, 266. 126, 390 


Muhammad ibn al-Sumayfi, A mau of al-Yaman and the fist generation of 
Islam who went to al-Basrah and had his own system of reading the Qur'an. 


Muhammad iba Suwayd. A Mu'tazili scholar of secondary importance, probably 
belonging to the oth century. 429 
Muhammad ibn Tàhir ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn Tahir. An important official under al- 
Ms‘tannid (caliph 870-892). He died 91x. Sce Mas'idi, VII, 42, 44; Tabari, 
Annales, “Indices,” p. 516; Zirikli, Part VH, 4x. 272, 355, STL 
Muhammad ibn ‘Tahir ibn Bahräm. al-Sijistini, Abū Sulayman. He was an authority. 
for logic and philosophy, whose home at Baghdad was a center for scholars. 
He wrote a commentary on Aristotle. He died 990. Scc Qifti, p. 282; Usaybi 
p. 34, bottom; Zirikli, Part VII, 41. Sec also the Flügel edition of al-Fih, 
n. 7 to p. 264. 
Muhammad ibn Thawr, A quoter of traditions and the author of a commentary. 
Sce Yüqüt, Geog., YII, 426, 1. 1; Tabari, Annales, "Indices," p. 507. 
Muhammad iba ‘Ubayd Allah al-Madani. A master peuman who probably came 
from al-Madinah to Baghdad in the early th century. 13 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd Allah. He was the sceretary of al-Mahdi (caliph 7773-785). 
Because he was influenced by the Manichaeans, he was executed. 804 
Muhammad ibn ‘Umar. Sce al- Wágidi and al-B 
Muhammad ibn ‘Umar, He was called Ibn al-Kliansá! and was a secretary and poet, 
perhaps a son of the famous poetess, Khansa’. 370 
Mubammad ibn ‘Umar (Ibn Hafs) ibn al-Farrakhan, Abii Bakr al-Tabari. He was a 
9th century astronomer. For his father, see ‘Umar ibn al-Farrukhin. Sce also 


















Sarton, I, $68, 650 
Muhammad ibn ‘Umar al-furjáni, A poct who wrote an elegy for Ishaq al-Mawsilt 
in &§0. Sec Isbahani, Aghdni, Part V, 86, 130. 314 


Muhammad ibn ‘Udy iba Abi Shaybah, Abū Ja'far. A legal authority of al- 
Kūfah and a Quranic scholar, who went to Baghdad, where he dicd about 910. 
See Mas‘iidi, Vill, 276; Baghdádi (Khatib), Pare II, 42, sect. 979; Taghri- 
Birdi, Part HI 171; Hajar, Lisän al-Mizán, Part V, 280. 80, 553 
Muhammad ibn Wisi. A soldier who became an ascetic and mystic, living in al~ 
"Iráq and dying 738, See 'Attár, p. 42; Khallikin, IV, 198; Qutaybah, Ma'arif, 
p. 241. 456 
Muhammad iba Wuhayb al-Himyari. A poet of al-Basrah who went to the capital 
at the time of al-Mu'tasim (caliph 833-842). See Igbaliáni, Aghani, Part XVII, 
141. 36s 
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Muhammad ibu Yabya ibn ‘Abd al-Karim al-Adami al-Azdi. He was a scholar and 
ascetic, who died 866/867. Sec Khallikan, IV, 386, 393, n. 2. Taghri-Birdi, 
Part H, 336. 220, 461 

Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn Abi ‘Abbad, Abii Ja'far al-Nadim. He was a court 
companion of al-Mu‘tadid (caliph 892-902). See Mas'üdi, VIEL, 205: His nick- 
name is not clear in the Beatty MS, but given as Maljbarah by Flügel, 

131, 133, 398 

Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn Abi Mangür al-Munajjim. An astrologer and man of 





letters of the 9th century, 313 
Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn Aktham. A mathematician. See Tügàn, p. 266; Suter, 
X (1900), 30. For his distinguished father, see Yahya ibn Aktham. 665 


Muhammad ibn Yazdád. He was an official at the time of al-Ma' min and a poet, 
who died about 833. See Qutaybah, ‘Uyün, Il, 112, I. 11; Tabari, Annales, Part 
TH, s143; Zirikli, Part VIH, 14. A century later a vizier at al-Bagrah had the 
same name. Sec Miskawayh, V (4), 410 (364), 416 (369). 367 

Muhammad ibn Yazid. See al-Mubarrad. 

Muhammad ibn Yazid ibn Maslimah al-Lligni. He was a great-grandson of the 
Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik aud a poet, who lived at al-Hign near al-Raqqah. aud was 
att authority for Bedouin folklore during the first ‘half of the oth century. See 
Mas'üdi, VII, 367 ff. 364 

Muhammad ibn Yüsuf ibn Wagid. Sce al-Firyabi al-Kabir. 

Muhammad ibu Yüsuf ibn Ya'qüb, Abu ‘Umar. A judge and author of works on 
history during the first part of the roth century. Sce Khallikin, If, 88, n. 3; 
Mas'üdi, VIII, 217, 246, 283. For his distinguished son, see Abü al-Husaya ibn 
Abi ‘Umar. 250 

Muhammad ibn Yüsuf al-Niqit. See Abü al-Hasan Muhammad ibe Yiisuf, 

Muhammad ibn Zayd, al-Dà'i ila al-Haqg. He followed his brother as feudal ruler 
of the Daylam-Tabaristin region in 884 aud died 900. See Khallikin, IV, 325; 
Hakami, p. 303; Mas'üdi, VII, 343; Taghri-Birdi, IIl, 122, n. x. 482 

Muhammad ibe Ziyàd. See Ibn al-A‘rabi. 

Muhammad ibn Ziyäd ibn "Ubayd Allib. He was a member of the family of al- 
Hürith ibn Ka'b and was a poet and writer of official correspondence, in the 
middle of the 8h century. See Taghri-Birdi, Part I, 324. For his better-known 
brother, see Yahya ibn Ziyäd. 258, 274, 378 

Muhammad ibn Zubaydah. See Amin (caliph 809-813). 

Muhammad al-Jawad ibn ‘Al, Abii ja'far. He was the oth Shi fuir, who died 
835. See Khallikan, Ul, $80; litti, Arabs, p. 442. 536, 538-39 

Muhammad al-Khuzaymi. He was a copyist, who transcribed the Qur'án in gold, 
during the late oth and early roth century, For his son, sec al-Khazaynii. 


















18 

Muhammad al-Salánti, Abii al-Líasan Muhammad ibu ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad, 
He was called after Dar al-Salim (Baghdad) but went to al-Mawsil. Later he 
became the leading poet at the court of ‘Adad al-Dawlah at Shiraz. He died 
1003. See Khallikan, IH, 110; Yaghri-Birdi, Part IV, 209; Zirikli, Part VII, 
100. 373 
Mubays. He was probably Muhammad ibu ‘Abd al-Rahman ibu Mubays, the 
ptincipal Qur'anic reader at Makkah, where he died 740/741. Sce Khallikan, HT, 
422, n. 2. 68 
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Muhriz, Abii. Sce Khalaf ibu Hayydn. 

Muhriz (Ibn). (1) Muslim, a famous Arabian singer, who died 757. See Zirikli, 
Part VIH, x20. (2) ALAD" ibn ‘Abd al-Rabman ibn Mubriz. Sce Tabari, 
Annales, Part Uf, 628, 32$ 

Muhtadi (al-). The *Abbásid caliph, 869-870. 322, 09-10 

Muhtaj (Ibn), Abü ‘Ali Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr. He was a chief and 
gencral in Khurisin, who died of the plague 955/956. Sce Miskawayh, V (2), 

-8 (4-8); xos-ro (100-104); 169 (158); 172 (161). 394. 

1-Dawlah, Abi al-Husayn Abmad. The Buwayh officer, who became chief 

e ‘Abbasid state. He was born 915/916 and ruled at Baghdad, 946-967. 
See Khallikin, J, 155; Lane-Poole, p. 144. xviii, 281, 296, 475, 653, 803 

Mujadhdhar ibn Dhiyiüd. He was one of the heroes of the Battle of Badr, 624. Sec 
Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 1324-25; Durayd, Geneal., p. 322. 

Mujahid (fbi), Abü Bakr Alimad ibu Misi. He lived at Baghdad from 859 to 936 
and was the famous authority, who helped the viziers Ibn Maglah and Ton ‘isa 
to determine the seven authorized ways of reading the Qur'in. He had 300 
pupils and 44 assistants, Sec Yiqiit, Jrshdd, Vi (2), 116-119; Khallikan, Ill, x6, 
18; Zirikli, Part 1, 246. 49. 70, 73. 2$, 77-78, 10$, 139, 282 

Mujahid ibn Jabr, Abii al-Hajjaj. He was a man of Makkah, who lived from 642 
to 722 and was a disciple of Ibn al-/Abbds and an authority for reading and 
commentary of the Our än, Sec üt, Irshád, VI (6), 242. 49, 75 

Mujalid (Abii), Ahmad ibn al-Husayn al-Baghdidi. He taught the Mu‘tazili scholar 
al-Khayyáf and was famous for his memory. He lived in the late oth century. 
See Murtada, p. 85; Khayyat, Iutisár ELA pp. 102, 207. 429 

Mujálid (ibn). A transcriber of the Qu 12 

Mujalid ibn Sa'id ibn ‘Umayr, Aba ‘Amr. "He was an authority for genealogy and 
historical traditions at al-Küfah, who died 761/762. See Nawawi, p. $40; 
Qutaybah, Ma'árif, p. 267. 196 

Mujashi’ ibn Mas‘adah ibn Sa'id. A poet and secretary who lived during the reign. 
of al-Rashid and presumably of his successors. Ishahini, Aghani, Part HI, 
134, 135, 150, 171; XII, 86, For his brother the r, see “Anr ibn Mas‘adah, 

367 






























Mujashshat (Abii at). See ‘Asin: al-Jafdari. 
Mujib (Abé al-) al-Rib'i (Rabi?) Mazid ibn Yabyi. An unimportant grammarian 
of tribal origin. Compare with Abū al-Muliabbib. For spelling of Rubi, sec 





Durayd, Geneal., p. 170, l. 7. 103 
Mukawwazah. A tribal scholar of language of secondary importance. 103 
Mukliallad ibn Bakkir, A contemporary of al-Jabiz, whom he lanipooned with a 

poem. 410 


Mukháriq ibn Shihab, Abü al-Hinà', He was a singer at the court of al-Rashid and. 
his successors, who died 844/845. See Isbahini, Agháni, Part V, 74, 114; Vl, 
190; Khallikau, I, 18, 209, n. 13. 206 

Mukhayyas (al-) ibn Artah al-A'raji. He was a poct acquainted with Eastern Arabia. 
See Yagitt, Geog., 1, 700, l. 23; TE, 767, 1. 6. 359 

Mukhtár (al-) ibn Abi ‘Ubayd. At first he was with the rebel Ibn Zubayr, but he 
turted against him and was killed at al-Küfah, 686/687. See Mas‘adi, V, 166, 
171-77. 201, 2277 

Muknif, Abü Salamah al-Madani. A poet living during the first half of the oth 
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century. Sec Isbahani, Aghän?, Part XV, 106, bottom, where he is called Abū 
Salma. 365, 388 
Muktafi(al-). "The ‘Abbasid caliph, 902-908. 38, 285, 329, 459, 648, 7or 
Muktafi(Ibn al-), Sec Ja'far ibn al-Muktafi. 
Mu'min iba ‘Umar ibn Aflah. He was quoted by al-Zubayr ibn Bakkir, some time 
before 870. i 244 
Mumiak (Iba) Aba Allah al-Igbahani, A Shi'i scholar interested in the imamate. Sec 
T p. 300, L abd 6, also p. 369, sect. 810, The second vowel may not be 
corre 442 
Munädhir (Ib), Muhammad, A satirical poct of al-Bagrah and a protégé of the 
Barmak Vamily. 1n 813 he died as a fugitive at Makkah. Sce Khallikin, I, 299, 
n. dr 16; 
Munádi (Ibn al-), Abū al-Hasan Ahmad ibn Ja‘far. A scholar of Baghdad, who Se 
books om the Qur'in and related subjects. He died about 946. Ser Suyüti, 
Bughyat, p. 130. 62, 84 
Munajjim Family: Abii Mansi; Yahya ibn Abi Mar Muhammad ibn Yahya; 
‘Al ibn Yahya; Yahyä ibn ‘Ali; Ahmad ibn Yahya; Hārūn iba "Ali; ‘AN ibn 
Hārün; Ahmad ibn 'Ali; Härün ibn ‘Ali ibn Haran, Sce Khallikän, UI, 605; 
Tha‘alibi, Yatimat al-Dahr, Part I, 283; I, 207-208; ‘Tha'alibi, F "arida L^ Agr, 
PP. 498-99. 312-16, 353, 382 
Munajjim (al-) a-Rsibi. An unimportant poet and perhaps also an astrologer, 
62 
Mundhir (al). The name of numerous kings of the Christian state of Lakhm atal 
Hirah. Sce Mas'üdi, III, 199, 200; Hite, Arabs, p. 79. Sec also al-Nu'mán ibn 
al-Mundhir. 209 
Mundhir (abit al-) Sallim ibn Sulayman. A grammarjan and reader of the Qur'in 
at al-Basral, who died 787/788. See Khallikan, IV, 289, n. 4; Qutaybah, 
Maärif, p. 264, 1. 21. 68, 390 
Mnuugham (Abii al-}. A scholar who wrote about the pocts. The Arabic texts fail 
to point the gh, but the name can hardly be Mun'im, which is used for Allah. 
240 
Munir (Ibn). A calligrapher, probably belonging to the 10th century. s 
Mwnis, Abi al-Hasan al-Muzaffar al-Qushüri. He was called al-Khádim and the 
Eunuch and he served in Egypt. Later he became an influential political leader 
at Baghdad about 932. See “Munis,” Enc. Islam, III, 72 3. See also important 

















accounts in Sabi, Wuzura’, and Miskawayh, IV (1). 280 
Mu'nis al-Fabl GPS, He was chief of the guard and deputy to al-Mu'tadid 
{caliph 892-902). See Mas'üdi, VIH, x 52, 227. 627 


Munkadir (Ibn al-), Abit Bakr Muhammad. He was an ascetic and authority for 
the Hadith, who lived in Arabia, and died 748/749. See Khallikan, I, p. $80, n. 5; 


Qutaybah, Ma'irif, p. 234. 456 
Munkhali (a). An unimportant gramtnarían. Sec Flügel, Gram. Schulen, which 
gives al-Munhali. 176 


Mungidh ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmán ibn Ziyid al-Halali; A man of al-Bagrah, who was 
accused of heresy and died about 757. See Tamntüm (Rickert), select. 439; 
Tabari, Annales, Part HI, 70; Zirikli, Part VIH, 251. 357 

Muntaji' (al-) ibn Nabhan, He edited the poetry of Dhà al-Rummah during the 8th 
century. Sec Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 428. 347 
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Muntasir (al). The ‘Abbasid caliph, 861-862. 160 
Munyah. An Arab girl loved by the king of al-Hirah, Qabiis ibn al-Nu'mán. — 719 
Mugafia‘ (Ibn A3 ‘Abd Allah. He was also called Abu ‘Amr Ruzbah, and was born 
about yar. He became a convert from a Zoroastrian Droits and was a secretary 
of the uncles of al-Mansiir. He was killed between 757 and 759 and was famous 
for translating from, Persian into Arabic. See Khallikan, I, p. 431. 
24, 99, 259, 275-76, 366, 381, 589, 599, 715-17 
Ana) (Abi) Hafs ibn Salam al-Khurasünt A man of al-Rayy, who was a jurist 
and the teacher of al- Tabari during the oth century. Sce Tabari, Annales, Part 
409. 500, 564. 
ätil ibn Habbän al-Mufassir, Abù Bustim. A scholar of Balkh and an ascetic, 
who died in Afghanistin. See Nawawi, p. 573. 26 
Aua?) ibn al-Nadr, Abü Ghalib, He was a secretary who wrote some poctry. For 
his father, sce al-Nadr ibn al-Mungadi. 37i 
Mugitil ibn Sulaymán, Abū al-Hasan. He came from Khurisin to al-Bagrah, where 
he joined the Zaydiyah, and died about 767. Sce Nawawi, p. 574; Khallikin, 
1H, 408. 75, 80, 82, 444. 
Mugqlah, ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan ibn ‘Abd Allah. A calligrapher of the late gth and early 
toth century. For his two famous sons, see (X) Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Muglalt, 
the vizier, 886-948; (2) Al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Muqlah, 17 
Muqlah (Ibn), See Mahammad ibn ‘AR. 
Mugsim (Ibn), Abü Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al—Attir. A learned aud heretical 
reader of the Qur'án at Baghdad, from 878 to 963. Sce Khallikan, HI, 46 and 47, 
n. 2. 83, 138, 164. 
Muqtadir (al-). "The ‘Abbasid caliph 908-932. 
xiv, 16, tt1, 281, 301, 322, 320, 476, 723, 802 
Murämir iba Murwah (Murali). A man of the Bülän Tribe and said to have been 
one of the first persons to develop Arabic writing. See Abbott, Risc of the North 
Arabic Script, p. 6. 7 
Muraqgish (al-}, al-Akbar, "Ant ibu Sa'd. He was also known as Rabi‘ah iba Sad 
ibn Malik and was an early Arabian poet. See Asmat, Fuhtiilat al-Shitara’, p. 20; 




















Qutaybali, Shits, p. 103; Igbahani, Aghdn?, Part V, 189. 719 
Murrah ibn ‘Abd Allah, A poet of the Nahd Tribe, who was in love with Layla bint 
Zuhayr ibn Yazid. See Kabbalah, A‘lam al-Nisd’, Part IV, 304. 720 


Murtaljil (Ibn al). He wrote several books about drawing lots. 737 
Mürtas (Muristus), He was famous for his work with organs and his machine, 
which was hoard at a distance of sixty miles. Sec Qifti, p. 322; Farmer, Organ 
of the Ancients, pp. 13, 16-20, 60-61, 128-38. 643, 672 
Müsi, The Prophet Moses. 42, 43, 214, 844 
Müsá (Abii) al-Ash‘ari, He was one of the great generals during the invasions of al- 
“rig and Persia and an arbiter between ‘Ali and Mu‘Awiyah in 657. Sec 
Baladhuri, Origins, pp. 410, 487, 490: Mas'üdi, IV, 390 f£; Wagidi (Joves), 
Itl, 916, 959. 308, 224 
Miisé (Abü) ibn ‘Ammar. One of the scribes who wrote the Qur’in in gold. 18 
Müsi (Abii) al-Maklüf£, He was probably the poet better known as al-A'má. Scc 
Isbahaul, Aghánt, Part XI, 100; XX, 63-64. 364 
Misi (Bana). The sons of Müsā ibn Shakir, the astronomer of al-Ma'inün (caliph 
813-833) and therefore called Daaf al-Munajjim (sons of the astrologer). They 
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were great patrons of science, See ORT, pp. 315, 441; Nallino, "Hu al-Falak, 

pp. 284-86; Sarton, I, 560-61; Tiiqin, pp. 187-94; Hitti, Arabs, pp. 312-13, 
375-76. For the sons of Misa, see Ahmad, al-Hasan and Muhammad {iba Mis’), 
$86, 637, 645, 672, 693 

Müsi ibn ‘Abd Alláh ibn al-Hasan, A descendant of the Prophet and a poet, who was 
imprisoned by al-Mangiir about 763 but released to attend the court of al-Rashid. 

See Mas'üdi, VI, 193, 200, 296 £.; Tabari, Annales, Part IH, 144, 170. 359 
Miüsi ibn “Abd al-Malik. A secretary and tax director. He died 860/861. Sce Khalli- 
kan, Hl, 61, n. 12, 493. 272, 367 
Misi ibn al-Ashyab, Abii ‘Amrin, He was a Sháfi'i jurist, perhaps a son of Abii 
‘Ali al-Hasan ibn Más al-Ashyab, the judge. He died 824. Seo Zirikli, Part Il, 

239, for the judge. $25 
Mäe ibn Hazanbal. A poet of minor importance. The Beatty MS has Elarnid. For 
zanbal, sce the Flügel edition of Al-Pihrist, note 3 for p. 170. 375 
ibn ‘Isa al-Kisriwi, A man of Persian origin, perhaps the inf of Minis 
during the early roth century. See Tanükhi, pp. 29, 30; "Mu'nis," Ene, Islam, 
Iii, 725. Perhaps the name should be from al-Kast, see Yàqüt, Geog., IV, 273. 








Mii 


280, 580 
Miüsa ibn Jafar al-Kazim. The 7th Shi‘ilmam, who died 799. Sec Khallikin, III, 463; 
Hitti, Arabs, p. 442. 462, $37 





Miwa ibn Khalid. He translated Galen and other works from Syriac into Arabic, 
and also books from Persian into Arabic, during the reign of al-Mutawakkil 
(847-861). Sec Qifti, p. 171, L 10; Sarton, I, 613, also $87; Hajj Khalifah, III, 





98. $89 
Müsi ibn Sa‘din, A Shi^i jurist of secondary importance. See Tod, p. 342, sect. 750. 
543 


Misi ibn Shakir al-Munajjim. Sec Banü Misi. 

Mus‘ab. A scholar who helped to conduct his father's funeral, 870. For his father, 
see al-Zubayr ibn Bakkar, 243 

Mus‘ab ibn “Abd Allah. Sce al-Zubayri. 

Mus‘ab ibn al-Zubayr. An important provincial governor of the carly Islamic 


period. Sce Zirikli, Part VII, 149. 201 
Musafir. See Abii Umayyah. 
Musallim (Aba al-) al-Ghádi. An unimportant tribal scholar, 104 


Musiwir ibn Sawwár ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid. A poet of al-Küfah, who was also a 
copyist and student of traditions. He died 767. See Isbaháni, Agháni, Part XVI, 
167; Zirikli, Part VIII, 10s. 359, 500 

Musawwar (al-) iba “Umar ibn ‘Abbid al-Habti, He was calied Misiir, and was an 
official at al-Basrah, 743/744. Sce Tabari, Annales, Part TI, 1875 and n. 2. 224 

Musaylimah ibn Habib. He was the famotis rebel leader, who was hostile to the Pro- 
phet and the first caliph, See Balàdhinr, Origins, pp. 132-40; Ishaq, Life of 
Muhammad, Pp. 636, 648-49; Sa'd (Ibn), Part I, sect, 2, pp. $5, bottom, 56; 
“Musailima,” Enc. Islam, TL, 745. 47, 210 

Musayyab (aL) Zuhayr ibn, ‘Alas ibn Malik. A wandering composer of clegies 
during the last half of the 6th century, See Qutaybah, Shf'r, p. 82; compare 





Baghdadi, Khizánat al-Adab, Part IE, 363-64. 346 
Musayyabi (al-). He quoted the poetry of Ibn al-Räm? before it was edited by al- 
Siti, 366 
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Musayyabi (al-), Muhammad ibn Ishaq. A disciple of Nafi' in reading the Qur'än. 
64 


Musbi* (Abii al-) al-Madani.- A poet of secondary importance. 360 
Mus-hir (Aba). A tribal language scholar, perhaps ‘Abd al-A'là ibn Mus-hir, Abii 
Mus-hir, who died about 736. Sce Yaqiit, Geog., If, 697. 104 
Mus-hir (Abii) Muhammad ibn Abmad ibu Marwin ibn Yasirah, He was a gram- 
marian of secondary importance, probably belonging to the roth century. See 
Flügel, Gram. Schulen, p. 233. 18s 
Muslim (Abit) ‘Abd al-Rabman ibn Muslin al-Khurásint. He was the famous 
rebel leader, who was born in Adharbayján and sent to Khurâsän to promote 
‘the cause of the Banü al-“Abbis, In 750 he proclaimed al-Saffah caliph, bnt he 
was put to death by al-Mansiir, 755. See Khallikan, H, ron, 469, 823 
Muslim (Abi) Muhammad ibn Muslim: ibn Bahr. A Mu‘tazili secretary of Isbaban 
who was favored by ‘Ali ibn ‘Is. He died 933/034. See Bowen, pp. 41, 310; 
Hait Khalifah, If, s08; VI, 289; Miskawayh, IV (1), 65 (60). 300 
Muslim ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Muslim ibn Jundab. He was an authority quoted by 
al-Zubayr ibn Bakkár, probably in the middle of the oth century. Por ‘Abd 














Allah, his father, see Yáqüt, Geog., I, 147, L. 15, 244 
Muslim iba Habib al-Nahdi. A reader of the Ou än during the early period of 
islim. For the Nahd Tribe, sec Durayd, Geneal., p. 320. 68 









Muslim ibn.al-Tajjij, Abu al-Llusayn al-Qushayri ab-Naysübüri. He compiled a 
Sahih of the Hadith, almost as important as that of al-Bukhari, He died at 
Naysábür 874/875. Sce Nawawi, p. $48; Khallikan, HI, 148; "Taghri-Birdi, 











Part HI, 33. 556 
Muslim ibn Sadaqah. A Sytian who was probably a government secretary, noted 
for his good literary style. 295 


Muslim ibn al-Walid, Sari‘ al-Ghawini, A poet bom at al-Küfah, 757. He obtained 
a government post at Jurján in Persia and lived during the late 8th and carly 
9th century. Sce Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 28; Tammam (Rückert), sele 153145 
Khallikán, I, 25, n. 3; 1V, pp. 221722. 314, 321, 353, 359, 374. 
Mustahall (al) ibn al-Kumayt, A man of al-Küfah, who was the son of a poet and 
himself a poet, connected with the first two ‘Abbisid reigns (750-775). Sec 















Igbahünt, Aghánt, XV, 122; Zirikli, VIL, x07. 362, 719 
Mustafin, The ‘Abbasid caliph at Satara, 862-866. 280, 656 
Mustawrid (21-) ibn *Ullafah. He was one of the Arab officers at the Battle of al- 

Qüdisiyah, 637. See Durayd, Geneal., pp. 114, 115. 201 


Martadid (al). The ‘Abbasid caliph, 892-902. 
131-32, 279, 288, 465, 626-27, 647, 699 
Mu'tadidi (al-), Sce Badr, Ghulam, al-Mu'tadid. 
Mutabhar iba Ahmad ibn Müsa ibn Shakir. A descendant of the Banii Mäsä and a 
court companion of ab-Ms' jadid. QE, p. 316, L 6. 646 
Mutalainmis (al-), Jarir ibn ‘Abd al-Masih. He was a poet of al-Hirah in the last half 
of the 6th century. Sec Isbahdni, Aghdni, Part KXT, 185; Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 85; 
Khallikàn, Il, 618-19. 346 
Mn'tamid (aL). The ‘Abbasid caliph, 870-892. 








268, 313, 319, 322, 326, 332. 732 
Mu'tamir (Abi al-) Zayd ibn Alimad ibn Zayd. He was a secretary, author, and 
student of the Hadith. See Tabari, Annales, Part L 3006, L 20. 338 
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Matammim ibn Nuwayrah, A deformed poet, who became a Muslim but lived in 
humiliation because of his brother’s disloyalty. He died during the reign of the 
second caliph. See Isbahani, Aghdni, Part XIV, 66; Khallikin, IIl, 648-56. 

137, 346 

Mutanabbi’ (al-), Abii al-Tayyib Ahmad ibn Lfusayn. He lived from about 915 to 
965 and was the famous poet at the court of Sayf al-Dawlab at Aleppo, See 
Khallikin, I, roz. 189. 373 

Mutarraf ibn al-Mughirah. He was an important man in the Muslim community at 
the time of the Caliph ‘Umar (634-644). Sce Mas'üdi, V, 425-26; Tabari, 


Annales, Part H, 946-48, 979-1001. 202 
Mutarraf ibn Abi Mutarraf al-Laythi, He was probably a government secretary, 
who was known for his excellent literary style. 275 





Muʻtaşim (al-). The ‘Abbasid caliph at Samarra, 833-842. 
109, 223, 268, 278, 410, 412-13, 695-97, 704 
Mutawakkil (al). The ‘Abbasid caliph, 847-861. 
150, 160, 245, 255, 313, 332, 341, 398, 694-977 
Mutawwaq (ab), ‘Ali ibn al-Fath, Abū al-Hasan, He served al- Muktafi 7 (caliph 
902-908), became an official, and wrote accounts of the viziers of al-Muqtadir 
{caliph 908-932). See Mas'üdi, 1, 18; "Tabart, Annales, Part IH, 2220, 2231, 2238, 
2243. 283 
Matayyin ibn Ayyüb. See Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibu Sulaymiün, 
Ma'tazz (al-). The ‘Abbasid caliph, 866-869. 
104, 148, 160, 162, 250, 272, 285, 339, 399, 402 
Miu'tazz (Ibn al). See ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mu'tazz. 
Mathanná (Abii al-) “Umar ibn Hubayrah. A Syrian d 
of al-Iriq and Khurá He was imprisoned during the reign of 
died 728. See Balàdhuri, Origins, pp. 282, 445; Mas'üdi, VI, 91; Zirikli, Part 
V, 230. 404 
Muthauná ibn Asad al-Rhayyáüt. He was a Shi'i jurist. His name may be confused. 
with Muthanna ibn al-Walid al-Hannát of a-Küfah, See Tiisi, p. 263, sect. 583. 
$36 
Masi! (al-). The ‘Abbasid caliph, 046-974. 287, 337 
Mayi‘ ibn lyás, Abii Salma. He was the son of a Palestinian official, who became a 
protégé of a son of the Caliph al-Mansiir (754775) and was a poet of unreliable 
charact: ec Isbahani, Aghdni, Part XH, 78. 3i 357 
Muteagi (al-). The ‘Abbisid caliph, 940-944. 282 
Muwaffaq (al), Abii Ahmad Talhah iba al-Mutawakkil He lived from about 
844 Lo 892 and was the brother of three caliphs, famous for suppressing the Zanj 
Rebellion, 883. See likin, IV, 85, 318; Mas'üdi, Vll, 366, 369, 393; VIEL, 





ef who became governor 
dm and 





Z 














39, 57, 67, 108.; Hitti, Arabs, p. 468. 243, 248, 283, 314, 660 
Mugihim (Abü) Maa iba ‘Abd Allah (‘Ubayd Allah). He was a scholar of Baghdad 
who died 936. Sec Da Khalifah, JI, 209. 9r 


Muzühim ibn "Amr ibn al-Harith al-"Uqayli. He was a well-known poct and con- 
temporary of al-Farazdaq in the late 7th and carly 8th century. See Isbahint, 


Aghini, Part X VII, 150. 173, 347 
Muzahim ibn Sayyar al-Mingari. The father of the historian of al-Kütali, Nasr ibu 
Muzihim, who died 827/828. 202 


Muzakki (2l-), Ibrahim ibn Muhammad. A man of Naysábür, who quoted the 
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historian of Khurásán, Muhanusad ibn Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Sarraj, probably 
during the early roth century. 339 
Muvani (al), Abü Ibribini [smi‘il ibu fbrübim. lfe was a learned and pious 
disciple of al-Shafi't, His father’s name may have been Yahya. He himself 
died 877/878. See Khallikin, I, 200; Nawawi, p. 775, bottom; Taghri- 


Birdi, Part Hl, 39, 240. 498, 521-22, 523, $32, $68 
Myronianus of Amastris, A Greck author, See Diogenes Laërtius, p. 157; Smith, 
GRBM, H, 1131. KO 


Nübighah (al). The nickname of numerous poets, (1) Al-Nabighah al-Dhubyini, 
Ziyad ibu Mu'üwiyah, a protégé of the princes of al-Elirah and Gha (2) 
ALNabighah al-Ja'di, who became a Muslim and a poet of carly Iskim. Nawawi, 
P- 777, spells the name al- ju'di. (3) Al-Nabighah, ‘Abd Allāh ibn al-Mukhiriq. 
A mau of the Bandi Shayban, patronized by the caliphs ‘Abd al-Malik and al- 
Walid (685-715). For these pocts see Igbaliini, Aghäni, Part IV, 128; Vl, 151; 
IX, 162; Qutaybah, Ma‘ani, index; Qutaybah, Shí'r, p. 70. 

164, 166, 173, 345 

Nabil (aL) Abii ‘Asim al-Dabhik ibn Mukhlid, He lived from 740 to 828. He was 
a scholar from Makkah, who worked at Baghdad and was an authority for legal 
and historical traditions. See Taghri-Birdi, Part Il, 204, 207; Zirikli, Pare Ifi, 
310. 246, 376 

Nabt ibn Hamaysa‘ ibn Qadir. A legendary character, supposed to have helped his 
grandfather in making the Arabic language a form of speech. Scc Tabari, 
Annales, Part E, 3113, 1. 8. 8 

Nadim (al), Muhammad ibn Ishdq, Abū al-Faraj ibn Abi Ya'qüb al-Warrig. The 
author of Al-Filirist, 1,21 

Nadir (Abit iba Humayd. Sce Isbahani, Aghani, Pary XVII, 33, bottom. For bis 
brother, see Ishaq ibn Humayd. His name may have been Abii Nadr. 36s 

Nadir (Abii al-) "Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. A man of al-Bagrah, who was a poet 
favored by members of the Barmak family. Sce Igbabáni, Aghani, Part X, 100. 

36x 















Nadr (Abi al-) Muhammad ibn Sab al-Kalbi. See al-Kalbi. 

Nadr (al-) ibn al-Mungadi, Abii Muqitil al-Daylami. He was a secretary, who 
wrote some poetry, The father’s name is garbled in the Flügel edition. For the 
person who was probably his son, see Mugitil ibn al-Nadr. 370 

Nadr (al-) ibn Shumayl. He studied at al-Basrah, but became a judge and died 819 
at Marw al-Rüdh near Marw in Khurásan. He was an authority for Bedouin 
lore, and was called al-hnim Aba al-Hasan. See Nawawi, p. 503; Khallikin, 
M, 549. 90, 112, 190 

Nafí ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmán ibn Abi Nuaym. He was called Abin and Abü al- 
Hasan. He came from Isbalvin, but lived at al-Madinah, dying 785. He was 
one of the seven authorized readers of the Qur'an, See Khallikan, I, 522. 

63, 70, 79, 80, 8x 

‘Abd Allah. A leader of the Isma‘iliyah in Persia. Abū Ya'güb 





Nafis (Ibn) Al 


Ishigq al-Sijistáni had him killed shortly hefore 970. 473 
Naftuwayh. One of the scribes of al-Kindi. Scc Qifti, p. 376. For the spelling of the 
name, see the scholar who follows. 626 


Naftuwayh, Aba ‘Abd Allah Ibrahim ibn Mubammad, He was born at Wasit about 
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858, and died at Baghdad, 935. He was a well-known scholar and teacher. See 
Khallikán, I, 26; Zubaydi, p. 171. The Beatty MS lias Naftuwayh, while 






Flügel and Khallikan give Niftawayh. Y78, 431 
Nahrutiri (al-) Wale? ibn Abt Masi. He wrote about pigeons. For Nahr Tiri in the 
region of al-Abwáz, see Yáqüt, Geog., IV, 837. 376 


Nahshal (Abi). A oth century poet. Sce fsbahüni, Aghaui, Part IX, 102, 103; 
XVI, 42, s9; Khallikün, I, 353. For his well-known brother, see Ishág ibn 
Humayd. 365 

Nahshal ibn Yazid, Abü Khayrah al-Bahili. He was one of the hostages spared by 
the Turks in 720/721 and mentioned as an authority for the Hadith, Sec 
Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 405; Tabar, Annales, Part VL, 1247, 1423- 7$ 

Nahwi (Ibn al-). A scholar who was quoted by Abi ‘Ubayd al-Qisim. 157 

Ná'imah (Ibn), ‘Abd al-Masih ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Himtsi al-N@‘imi, He translated 
books on Greek science during the first half of the oth century. Sec Qifti, p. 37, 


L 16; Sarton, l, 406. 587. 601, 603 
Na‘jah (al-) Wajh. "The father of well-known calligraphers, probably belonging to 
the roth century, 17 


Najáshi (al-). See Qays ibn "Amt, 

Najdah (Abi) Halim ibn Sa‘d. A man of the Numayr Tribe, who was a poet in 

TIsbahiáni, Aghäni, Part XX, 358 

Najdah ibn ‘Amir al-Flarüri, A rebel chief of the Khaw: He died about 648, 
Sce Zirikli, Part VIH, 324; “Kharidjites,” Enc. Islan, Il, 906. 201 

Najik (Abii). He was probably the father of ‘Abd Allāh ibn Abi Najib. The son 
was an authority for the Hadith. He died, probably at Makkah, 749/750. See 
Yaqiit, Geog., I, 667; "Fabari, Annales, Índices, p. 340. 75 

Najih, Abii Ma‘shar al-Madani. A scribe of the Banü Makhzum Tribe, who was set 
free and became a scholar. He died at Baghdad 786/787. Sce Qutaybah, 











Ma 200 
Nájim (al-), Hasan, Abü ‘Uthman. He was a poet who died 926. Sce 
Zirikl, Part HI, 133. 329 


Najirami (al-}, Abü Ya'qub Yüsuf ibn Va'qüb ibn Jona, A man of al-Basrah, 
who became a scholar of language and grammar in. Egypt and died in the early 
11th century. See Khallikin, IV, 409; Yaqiie, Geog., IV, 764, L 17. 189 

Najiyah (Ibn). He was a pupil of al-Karübisi, in the middle of the oth century. Con 
pare Vagtit, Geag., IV, KG 2 450 

Najfyah (Ibn). An astrolabe maker, who probably lived in the middle of the roth 
century. Compare with name which follows. 672 

Nijiyah (ibn), Muhammad al-Kátib, An astronomer of secondary importance. See 
Suter, VI (1892), 36, 38; X (1900), 68, MS 1934 has Ibu Nühiyah, 663 

Najjar (al-), Aba ‘Abd Allāh al-Husayn ibn ‘Abd Allih. He was a famous Mu‘tazili 
theologian, who founded the Najjariyah school of thought. He died because of 
a quarrel bord al-Nazzàn, a little before 840. See Shahrastáni, (Haarbriicker), 
Part f, 92; Baghdidi, (Scelye), pp. 137, 169; Baghdadi (Halkin), oft: “Ale 
Nadjdj " Enc. Islam, Wi, 819. 395. 419, 446-49 

Najjar (al-} ibn Aws alAdwini. An expert for the genealogy of the Ma‘add ibn 
‘Adnan Tribe, in the late yth or early 8th century. In the Beatty MS the last 
name might be something different, perhaps ‘Adniui. 205 

Najm (Abū al). See Ahmad ibn al-Najm. 
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Najm (Abū al), IO Al-Sijistàni, who was a general in Khurásán in the late 8th 
century. (2) A client of al-Mu‘tadid and probably a government official in the 
last half of the oth century. See Tabari, Annales, Part IN, 354, 2211. 407 
Najm {Abū al-) Hilal. A man from al-Anbár, who lived in the last half of the 8th 
century. He was the father of literary men attached to the court, For his son, 
the poet, s nad ibn Abi al-Najm. 322 
Najm (Abii al) a - fili, al-Fadl ibn Qudimah. A poet of the first half of the 8th century. 
Sec Igbaháni, Aghani, Part IX, 80; Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 381; Tammiám (Riickert), 
Part D, 238, , 20. 347 
Namali (al-), Abü al-Ifassin, Muhammad ibn Efassán. A man of letters, and probably 
à court jester, who wrote about sex. He lived at the timo of a-Mutawalil 





















(caliph 847-861). 3 
Namari (al), Aba ‘Abd Allāh. Compare him with persons mentioned by Hajj 
Khalifah, I, 364; Khallikàn, flI, 37, n. 4. 17$, 189. 


Namari (al-), Abi al-Qasim Mansüx ibn al-Zabrigin ibn Salamah. He was a poet 
from the Jazirah of al-'lráq, who was known at the court of al-Rashid and died 
about 805. Sec Igbahini, Aghani, Part XII, 16; Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. $46; Agna'í, 
p. 57 and n. 4. 32x, 360 

Nami (al-), Abū alAbbás Ahmad ibn Muhammad. A man from old Mopsnestia 
near Tarsus, who followed al-Mutanabbf as court poet at Aleppo, where he died 
at the beginning of the ith century. See Khallikin, f, ro: Kayyali, p. 1395 
Tha‘alibi, Yatiuat al-Dahr, Part l; 477; 1l 292. 

Namir (al) ibn Tawlab. A Pre-Islamic poet, who ended as a Muslim. See Isbahani, 
Aghani, Part XIX, 147; Qutaybah, Shir, p. 173. 346 

Namlah (Abi) al-Nuniayli, He was a secretary aud author, probably during the roth 
century, The Flügel edition calls him Abti Numaylah, and he is also called al- 








Namli. 306 
Naq. An Indian astrologer. ‘The name follows MS 1934; it is omitted in MS 1135 
aud given as Nahaq by Flügel. 645 


Nügit(al-). See Abū al-Hasan Muhammad ibn Yüsuf. 
Nagit (al-), Salih ibn ‘Asim. One of the pupils of al-Kisé'i in reading the Qur’in. 
67 
Naqqir (3), Abū ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn Da'üd. A man of al-Küfah who was a roth 
century reader of the Qur’in. See Yáqüt, Geog., HI, 142. Flügel calls him al- 
Naqqád, evidently an crror. 73 
Nagqish (aL), Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Ansgiri. A wall painter of ab- 
Mawsil, who traveled extensively and became a reader of the Qur'ün at Baghdad, 








about 880 to 962. Sce Khallikin, Ifl, 14. 74 
Nagqgish (al-), ‘Ali ibn Mitrrah, Abü al-Hasan. An author of Baghdad and perhaps 
also a reader of the Our än, 84 
Narsi (Narses) son of Bahrám. He was the King of Persia 293-301. See Firdawsi, 
Shahnana, VI, 315-17; Sykes, t 441 ff. 716 


Haat? (al-}, Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Nakhshabi. He followed al-Husayn ibn. 
“Ali al-Marwazi as the Isma‘ili leader of Eastern Persia. Although the Simanid 
ruler helped him, he was killed about 943 for dishonesty. Sce Nigàm al-Mulk, 
pp- 274 f£; Blochet, p. 68; “Nasr B. Abmad,” Enc. Islam, Ill, 872; Baghdad? 
(Halkin), p. 113, n. 6. 467-68, 472. 

Nashi (al), Abii al-“Abbis ‘Abd Allāh ibn Muhanimiad. He was called al-Akbar 
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(the Elder) and was a poet and herctical scholar from al-Anbir, He lived at 
Baghdad, but died i1 Egypt 906. See Khallikin, H, $7; Mas'üdi, If, 244; VII, 
88; Murtadà, p. 92. 392, 369, 431, 703, 804 

Nishi (al), Abū al-Elasan (Husayn) ‘All ibn (Abd Allah) ibn Wagif. He was called 
al-Asgliar or al-Saghir (younger) and was a teacher, poet, and theologian who 
lived from about 884 to 976. He was a Shit of al-Küfah, but went to Baghdad 
and Aleppo. See Khallikan, IL, 307. 439, 442 

Naágr ab-Dawlali, Abii Muhammad al-Hasan ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Hamdin. The 
ruler of al-Mawsil 929-968. See Sayf al-Dawlah, pp. 7, x4 f£; “Nasir al- 
Dawla," Enc. Iskan, TH, 868-69; Khallikan, I, 404. xvi-xvii, 187, 339 

Naşr (Aba). See al i, 

Nasr (Abii) ibn Mari ibn Ayyüb. A translator of scientific books. Flügel suggests 
Aw for che father's nante, but it may be the Syriac Maré or Marai. 587 

Nasr (Abü) ibn Nubätah, ‘Abd al-^Aziz ibn ‘Anu (Umar) ibn Mubammad, He 
lived front about 938 to rors and was a poet who served Sayf al-Dawlah, He 
died at Baghdad. See Kayyali, p. 173; Taghri-Birdi, Part IV, 238; à 
Khalifah, 11. 258. 

Nase al-ajib, Abii al-Qasim al-Qushüri, He was an important nuilitary offic 
the late 9tli century, who before he died in 928 was chamberlain to the Caliph 
al-Muqtadir. Sec Sabi, Wuzurd’, 54 f£, 64 f£, 231, 340; Miskawayh, IV (1), 
62, 199, 206; Massignon, Halla, I, 213, 236 f.i Tabari, Annales, Part HL, 2144, 
2241, 2289. 476-77, 479, 565 

Nasr (Ibn) Abit al-Hasau ‘Ali ibn Mast. A secretary and man of letters, who died at 
Baghdad 986/987. See Taghri-Birdi, Part IV, 149.1. 5. Compare Shuji‘, VI(H), 
434 (408). He must not be confused with Muhadhdhib al-Dawlah. 287 

Nasr ibn Ahmad ibn Ismail, Abū al-Hasan al-Samáni. The chief of the Saminid 
Dynasty in Khurisin, 914-943. See Blochet, p. 68; Miskawayh, IV (1), 37 (33), 
312 (275; V (2, 7 (7); “Nasr B. Ahmad,” Enc. Islam, IN, 871; Mas'üdi, 1X, 







































6-13. 425, 467-68 
Nagr ibn "Ali. Compare Abū 'Amr Ha ibn ‘Ali iba Hoi, who was living 700. See 
Khallikan, IV, 61. 78 


Nasr ibn ‘Agim al-Laythi al-Du'ali. He was a legal authority and grammarian, said 
to have helped al-Hajjáj ibn Yüsuf to devise the pointing system for the Qur'an, 
He died about 708. See Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 403; Zirikli, Part VII, 343. 





87, 90 
Nasr ibn Hurmuzd al-Samargandi. The secretary of a schismatic Manichacan 
leader. He became his successor in the middle of the oth century. 794 





Haer ibn al-Husayn. A falconer whose origin was in Khurásáo and who served al- 
Mu'tadid (caliph 892-902) at Sàmarrü. Ft is possible that the father was the 
falconer. 288 

Nasr ibu Muzübim al-Mingari, Abū al-Fadl? He was a Shi't historian of al-Küfah, 
who died 827/828. See Tüsi, p. 347, sect. 759; Yáqüt, Irshad, VI (7), 210. 








202 
Nasr ibn Sayyár al-Laythi, The governor of Khurasán at the end of the Umayyad 
period. Sec Khallikàn, I, zo4. 94, 225 


Nasr ibn Yüsuf. An 8th century gramtnarian and philologist of the school of al~ 
Küfah. See Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (7), 211; Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 404; Flügel, Gram. 
Schulen, p. 128. 145 
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Nasrin ab-Khurásini, A teacher of Ibn al-Sibkit during the first half of the oth 
century, See Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 404. 156, 158, 347 





Nassübsh (al), Abü al-Hasaa (Husayn) Muhammad ibn al-Qasin al-Tas imi A 
genealogist of al-Dasrahi, during the late roth century, See Yáqüt, Geog., TH, 








925, L. 20. 25x 
Nátifi(al) He was the master of Indy, the singer and poetess, at the time of al- 
Rashid (caliph 786-809). Sce Isbaluini, Aghánt, Part X, xor; XX, 76. 36r 


Nattih (Ibn ab), Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Sali, ibn Mihrin. He was a 
gencalogist and the first scholar to write about the government of the Ba 
al-‘Abbis. He died 866. Sec Mas'üdi, I, 12; Tabari, Annales, Pare HL 276; 

I Khalifah, I, 110. 236, 239 

Gab, Abii ‘ABR Abmad ibn Ismail. A man of al-Anbăr who was secretary to 
the members of the family of Tai He died 903. ZirikH, Part 1, 93, and the 
Flügel edition give the date of liis death inaccurately. 20, 272, 369 

Nawbakhti Family, (1) Nawbakht (Nübukht), a Persian astrologer at the court of 
al-Mansiir, (2) Abii Sahl, Timädh, his son. (3) Al-Fadl ibn Abi Sahl, a physician. 
and astronomer at the court of al-Rashid, (4) Ismail ibn ‘AU, Abü Sahl, a leader 
of the Imimiyah who died 923. (s) Al-Hasan ibu Sahl ibu Nawbakht, Scc 
Sarton, 1, 531; Hitti, Arabs, p. 307, n. 3; Qifti, pp. 165, 255, 409; "Nawbakhti,* 
Ene, Islam, TH, 887. 589, 651 

Nawbakhti (al-). See (1) Afimad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Nawbakhti; (2) ‘AR ibn al- 
‘Abbas al-Nawbakliti, 

Nawbakhti (al-), Abii Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Masi. He was one of the leading 
Shit theologians in the first half of the roth century. See Tõsi, p. 98, sect, 208; 
Mas‘iidi, 1, 156. 445 

Nawhakhd (31), Ismail ibn ‘AH, Abi Sahl. The great scholar of the Inimah, 
who died 923. See P. 57, bottom, where the name is given as Nübukhti; 
























Mas'üdi, VIII, 233. d 439-41, 475 
Nawmat ab-Duba. An 8th century singer. Sce Rosenthal, Humor, p. 9, n. 2; 
Isbahani, Aeiät. Part VII, 135, 1. 6; 138, bottom line. 735 





Nayrizi (al), adi ibn Hütim, Abii al-'Abbàs (Anaritius). He was an authority 
for Buclid and astronomy. He died 922/923, See Sarton, Í, 508; Qifti, p.254i 
Smith, History of Mathematics, L 76; Suter, vi (1892), 67; X (1900), 45. For 
the origin of the nante, see Yáqüt, Geog., IV, 856. MS 1934 spells the name 
incorrectly. 635, 639-40, 661 

Nazif ibu Yumn (Natsif son of Jaruin) the Priest, He was a comiuentator on Aristotle 
and Euclid and a physician in the hospital of ‘Adud al-Dawlah at Baghdad. He 
died about 990. See Qifi, P. 337; Usaybi'ah, Part L 238; Sarton, 1, 664; 
Heath, Euclid's Elements, L 87; Suter, X (1900), 68. 635 

Nazzám (al-), Ibrihim ibn Sayyár ibn Hani, Abii Ishag. A scholar of al-Bagrali, who 
was a great Mu'tazili metaplrysician. He died at Baghdád abont 840. Sce 
Baghdádi (Seclyc), 186 i£, 206 f; Baghdadi (Khatib), Part VI, 97; Jübiz 
(Hayawan), VII, index; l-Nazgüm," Enc. Islam, YD, 892; Macdovald, 
Development of Maslin "Theology, p. 140; Zirikli, 1, 36; Klayyat, Inisar 
(Nadir), index, p. 166. 19, 357, 388-89, 391, 392-03, 395, 412, 429, 446-47 

Nebuchednezzar, The King of Babylon, 604-561 B.C. 677 

Nestorius. The famous Cilician monk, who was appointed as Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, 428, condemned by the Council of Ephesus, 431, banished to Egypt, 
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aud died about 450. The Nestorian Church was named for him. Sce "INestori- 





EX 


anism,” Ene. of Religion and Ethics, IX, 324. 46,613 
Nicanor. Aristotle’s adopted son, chosen to marry his danghiter upon ber gaining 
maturity. Sce Smith, CRBM, IL, 1177. 596 


Nicephorus. A scholar interested in alchemy. See Berthelot, Alcsinistes Grees, Y, 
186, 188, 190; TH, 422, n. 1; Berthelot, Origines de P Aldtimie, pp. 16, 201, 852 
Nicolaus of Alexandria. A physician who compiled the works of Gales, See 
Usaybi'ah, Part I, 103; Qifti, p. 71, 689 
Nicolaus of Laodicela. A philosopher of the last half of the 4th century, who wrote 
in particular about Axistotle's works. See Ou, p. 336; Usaybtah, Part Il, 77, 
L 19; Smith, GRBM, If, 1192. 605, 611, 849 

Nicomad He was the father of Aristotle, descended from Machaon sou of. 
Aesculapius. He came from Stageira, but 393 B.C. served as physician to 
King Amyntas ll of Macedon. See Diogenes Laërtius, p. 181; Smith, GRBM, 
Il, £194, sect, 2; Qifti, p. 336. 394. 

Nicomachus. The son of Aristotle and lis slave Herpyllis. After studying with 
"Theophrastus, he probably died in a war, before the end of the 4th century n.c. 
See Smith, GRBM, II, 1194, bottom. 596 

Nicomachus of Gerasa. He was a mathematician of the late ist century from 
Gerash, East of Jordan. See Heath, Manual of Greek Mathematics, p. 61; Sarton, 
1, 253; Steinschneider, ZDMG, L (1896), 351. 643 

Nicostratus. A physician of the xst century. Perbaps also the conumeutator on 
Aristotle. Sec Smith, GRBM, H, 120r, bottom. Compare, Pauly, V, 638. 

614. 

Nidah. He was the father of a reader of the Our än, 68 

Niftawayh. See Noftumayh. 

Nighyáni (al-}, Aba al-Husayn Muhammad ibn Abmad. A secretary at Baghdad in 
the late 10th century. See Yágüt, Geog., IV, 798. The identification is not 
certain, as Flügel gives al-Bughyani. 299 

Nilus (Neileus). A 3rd century s.c. physician, See Smith, GRBM, Il, 1202-1203. 

Nimrüd (Nimrod). He is called by Ai-Pibrist the son of Cush. For the Hebrew 
genealogy, see Genesis 10: 6-8, Sce also “Namriid,” Ene. Islam, Vll, 842. 

















27, 718 
Nims (al-), Abt Ishaq Ibrahim. A pupil of the calligrapher Ibn Ais dën, in the late 
oth century. 17 


Nists (Qustis) ibn Yahya ibn Zünag. A headman of the Sábians of Harrän in the 
first half of the roth century. 369 

Nizar ibn Ma'add, Abii Mausiir, al-‘Aziz bi-Allàh. He ruled as the fifth Fatimid 
caliph 975-096, Sec Khallikan, YI, $25; “al-'Aziz bi'llah," Huc. Islam, 1, $40, 


467 
Nu'aym (Aba) al-Fadl ibn.Dukayn ibn Hanunad, A government official and a 
scholar, who died at al-Küfah, 834/835. Sec Zirikli, Part V, 353. 76 


Niibakhti (al-). Sec Nawbakhti. 
Nofayli (a2, Abii ‘Abd Allah (Abd al-Rabmán) Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Numayr. A. traditionalist and historian, who died at Llarrán 848/849. Scc 


Sprenger, ZDMG, XIV, (1860), 289. 200 
Nüh. Noah of tlie Flood. 476 


Nüh (Abii). See Ibrühin ibn al-Salt. 
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Nib ibu Jarir. A son of the great poet Jarir and himself a poct. He lived during the 
late 7th and early 8th century. See IEgbahani, Aghani, Part VI, w71, 1. 23; Quray~ 
bah, Shi‘r, p. 28s; Yaqüt, Geag., IV, 749, L 2. 348 

Nüb ibn Nasr ibu Ahmad ibn ong", The Simani ruler of Khurisin 944-954. Sec 
Nizäm al-Mulk, p. 278; Sykes, IL, 90; Blochet, p. 69; "Nüb," Enc. Islam, IIT, 





949; Lanc-Poole, pp. 132-33. 467 
Nujüm (Abii). An official. For hus secretary, see Ibn Adham. 274 
Nukhaylah (Abi), He was a composer of rajaz verse, in the 8th century, Sec 

Qutaybah, SM", p. 381; Isbahani, Aghäni, Part X VII, 139. 356 





Nu'm. (1) A girl associated with ar iba Abi Rabi'ah, See 
Part DV. 36. (2) Nu‘m bint Hassãn. A poetes 





sbahini, Agħäni, 
See Kahhälah, Afin af-Nisa’, 





Part V, 179. 719 
Nu'mn. A theologian influenced by tlie Manichaeans, Compare Ibn Abi af- 
WICH 804 
Nu‘män (Abii al-), He was a tribal scholar of langnage, who quoted Muhammad ibn 
Habib. He lived in the oth century. 104 


Nu'mán (al-) Abii Qabiis ibn al-Mundlür. ‘The last king of the Lakhm Dynasty ofal- 
Hirah, who died about 608. Sce “al-Nu‘min,” Ene, Islan, W, 953; Zirikli, 
Part IX, to. See also al-Muündhir. 721 

Nu‘man (al-) ibn Thabit. Sce Abii Hanifah. 

Nu'mán (al-} iba Zar'ah. He conducted negotiations with the general of Chosroes 
Tl, about 615, and was the chief of the Banü Taghlib. Sce Isbabáni, Aghani, Part 
XX, 134. 243 

Nusayau, An unimportant theologian of the Mujbirah and a foreign protégé. ‘The 
namo is as given in MS 1934. 448 

Nusayb, Abo al-Hajni’. A black slave bought and set free by al-Mahdi and favored 
by al-Rashid (caliph 786-809) becanse of his poetry. Sce Isbahani, Agháni, Part 
XX, 25; Qutaybah, Shir, p. 242. 243, 312, 359 

Nusayb ibn Rabah al-Thaqofi, Abii Mihjan. He was a black slave and a poet, who 
fought in the carly wars of Iskim and was emancipated by a son of the Caliph 
Marwan. He died 726/727. See Ishahini, Aghdni, Part I, 129; Khallikin, III, 
626, n. 13. 243 

Nugayr ibn Qasim. He quoted the poetry of Di al-Rummah, probably in the 
late 7th or carly 8th century. Flügel calls him al-Qüsim ibn Qasim, probably an 
error, 

Nusayr ibn Yüsu£, A reader of the Qur'än, following al-Kisi'í. p? 

Nüshart (al-), Abii Mäe ‘Ist ibu Mubanimad. He was an officer who served in al 
"Iráq and Persia, later becoming the governor in Egypt, 904-909. Sec Taghri- 
Bizdi, Part III, 155, 156, 168; Tabari, Annales, Part TII, 2253. 465 

Nuwās (Abi) al-Hasan ibn Hani’, He was born at Ahwáz, educated at both al- 
Bagrali and al-Kufah, and became the famous licentious poet and court coni- 
panion of al-Rashid, He died 810. See Igbaháni, Aghani, Part XVII, 2; Khalli- 
kan, L 391. 10$, 173, 206, 315, 325, 331, 352, 353, 30%, 398 









Olympiodorus, (1) A philosopher and commentator on Aristotle, who lived at 
Alexandria in the middle of the 6th century. (2) A Neo-Platonic philosopher 
of Alexandria during the time of Justinian, A.D. 527-365. See Smith, GRBM, 
DI, 24, 25; Sarton, f, 389; Pauly, V, 295. 593, 604-605, Or 
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Oribasius. He was born at Pergamum A.D. 325. He wrote a medical encyclopedia 
in 70 books, doing much to popularize Galen, Sce Qifti, p. 74; Leclerc, 1, 2535 
Wentich, p. 295; Sarton, I, 37a; Smith, GRBM, III, 44. 688 

Ostanes. He was by origin a Persian, but called Dën, as his books were known in 
Greek. See Lippmann, p. 362; Ruska (6) pp. 13, 44; (£0), pp. 57, 108; Fick, 
Ambix, p. 91; Bidez, Part Il, 270; Berthelot, Alchimistes Grecs, I, 216; IIL, 250; 
Berthelot, Origines de l Alchimie, p. 163. 848-49, 852-53 


Palladius, Taurus Aemilianus. A Roman author on medical subjects during the 4th 
century. See Sarton, T, 355; ‘Smith, GRBM, IH, 95. 679 
Panaceia, danghter of the great; Hippocrates, in the late sth century s.c. She was 
married to Polybus. Scc Sarron, L 120 (for the husband). 678, 691 
Pappus of Alexandria, A Greek mathematician and prolific author, of the last part 
of the 3rd century. Sce Heath, Manual of Greck Mathematics, p. 4345 Sarton, I, 
337; Steinschneider, ZDMG, L (1896), 345; Smith, History of Mathematics, J, 
136. 642 
Parmenides of Elea. He left Italy to live at Athens and was a philosopher and 
medical authority of the 4th century s.c. Sec Gordon, p. 469; Sarton, I, 85; 





Qifti, pp. 12, 18, 92; Smith, GRBM, IN, 123. 67415 
Parwiz. He is known as Chosroes H, Parvez, King of Persia, A.D. 590-628. See 
Sykes, I, 18; Firdawsi, Shahnama, VIH, 186-06 ff. 716 


Paul of Aegina (Paulus Aegincta). He was a leading medical authority at Alexandria 
about A.D. 640 and an important compiler of medical hooks. Sce Qifti, p. 2615 
Sarton, f, 479; Wenrich, p. 295; Smith, GRBM, IIl, 152. 678, 689 

Pelagius. A scholar interested in alchemy, probably different from the famous 
heretic. See Berthelot, Alchimistes Grecs, 1, 175. 177, 187, 191; Berthelot, 
Origines de P Alchintie, pp. 103, 129, 154, 176; Lippinann, pp. 37 f£, 344 ff. with 
notes. 853 

Pethión. A Chri: iving in Där al-Riim, during the late gth or carly roth century. 
For Dar al-Riins in the Christian quarter of Baghdad, see Le Strange, Baghdad, 
pp. 207-10. 448, 587 

Pethión. "This was a common name perhaps referring to (1) the Catholicos who 
died 740. (2) A Nestorian historian, who wrote about 76s, See Wright, Short 
History, p. 195. 46 

Petronius, A scholar who wrote a book on alchemy, He may have been: (1) The 
famous Roman. (2) A pharmacist of the ist century. See Smith, GRBM, TH, 
215, 218; Berthelot, Alchimistes Grecs, 1, 7s, note; Berthelot, Origines de TA. 








chimie, pp. 149, 150, 357. 353 
Phaedrus the Greek. A man of Athens and a friend of Plato. See Smith, GRBM, 
Hl, 230. The Flügel edition has Qidrüs. 575 
Phaestius. The mother of Aristotle. 594 


Philagrius. A Greek physician, who was born at Epirus but probably lived at 
"Fhessalonika in the 3rd century or later. See Wearich, p. 296; Leclerc, I, 255; 
Smith, GRBM, IH, z61. 676, 687, 710 

Philemon. A Greek writer about physiognomy, whose book was translated iuto 
Syriac. See Wenrich, p. 206; Smith, CRBM, IH, 265. 736 

Philip, King of Macedon. Me was born 382 and reigned 359-336 B.C. 591, 594 

Philocle. A nephew of Aeschylus and an Athenian tragic poet, who lived in the 
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last half of the sth century s.c. He was the author of many tragedies, Sce 
Pauly, V, 1518; Smith, GRBM, Ill, 301, 676 
Philon of Tarsus. A physician known for his antidote, He probably lived in the 
early ist century. See Smith, GRBM, IN, 313. 689 
Philotas of Amphissa. A scholar who started his carcer at Alexandria in the late 
ist century, B.C. See Smith, GRBM, IH, 330. Compare Qifti, p. 5s. 689 
Philotimus of Cos. He was a pupil of Praxagoras and a prominent Greck physician of 
the late 4th and carly 3rd century s.e. See Gordon, p.551; Smith, CRBM, HI, 
3n. 675 
Photius. A Patriarch of Constantinople, who lived from about 820 to 891 and wrote 
on science and history. Sce Sarton, I, 504; Smith, GRBM, M, 347 ff. 587 
Plato (Afläțün). The great philosopher, who lived from about 428 to 347 pe, Com- 
pare Qifti, p. 17, for an Arabic account. 
19, 588, 591-95, 614, 617, 684-85, 746, 844, 849, B59 
Plotinus. He was born at Lycopolis in Egypt, A.D. 203, and died in Italy, 244. He 
was the founder of the Neo-Platonic School of philosophy, See Qifti, p. 258; 








Sarton, L, 334; Smith, GRBM, M, 423; “Neo-Platonism,” Enc. of Religion and 
Ethics, IX, 309. 614 
Plutarch. The famous Greek author of biography, who lived during the rst century. 
Compare Qifti, p. 257. 590, 61E 


Plutarch, son of Nestorius. He was an Athenian who lived from a.p. 350 to 430 and 
was head of the Neo-Platonic School at Athens. He wrote commentaries on 
Plato and Aristotle, Sce Smith, GRBM, IM, 431, No. 2; "Plutarch," Ene. 
Britannica, yrth edit., XXI, 860, top 593, 612, 706 

Porphyry of Tyre (Porphyrius). He lived from about A.D. 233 to 305 and studied with 
Plotinus so as to hccome a distinguished Neo-Platonic philosopher, who opposed 
the Christians, See Pauly, V, 1917; Smith, GRBM, fil, 498. 

590, 598-99, 603, 606, 610, 614, 705, 743 

Praxagoras. He was a disciple of Diocles, the pupil of Hippocrates. He was a leading 
medical authority at Cos, who died about 350 s.c. See Gordon, p. 548; Sarton, 
1, 146; Diels (1906), p. 86. 678 

Proclus (Diadochus). Born at Byzantium in A.D, 410, he was brought up at Xanthus 
in Lycia, studied at Alexandria, and became a leading Neo-Platonic philosopher. 
He died 485. Sce Qifti, p. 89; Pauly, VI (1), 62, bottom; Sarton, I, 402; Smith, 
GRBM, IH, 533, sect. 6. 607-608, 613 

Prolemty (Ptolemaeus Alexandrinus), He was the great mathematician and astrono- 
mer of the middle 2nd century and author of the faious Almagest. See Qiffi, p. 
95; Sarton, 1, 272; Heath, Manual of Greek Mathematics, p. 402; Smith, GRBM, 
Tii, 570. 575, 616, 638, 639-40, 649, 670 

Ptolemy the Foreign (al-Gharib). He was Ptolemy Chennus of Alexandria, who was 
quoted by the Arabs because of his knowledge of Aristotle, He lived during the 
late 1st and carly 2nd century. See OT, p. 89; Smith, GRBM, I, 567, sect. 
13; "Aristütalis," Enc. Islam, I, 433, sect. 3 and 4. 594, $96, 614. 

Ptolemy Lagus. He was Proleuraeus Soter, son of Lagus. He founded the Mace- 
donian dynasty in Egypt after the death of Alexander in 323. He died 283 B.C. 
Sce Smith, GRBM, IH, 581-86, for a brief account of his life. 506 

Ptolemy Hi, Philadelphus. He was the great King of Egypt, 283-247 s.c. He founded 
the Museums at Alexandria. 576 
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Pyrrhon of Elis, He lived from 360 to 270 5.c. and was a philosopher who accom~ 
panied Alexander to India. See Sarton, I, 136; Gordon, 587, 610; Diogenes 
Laërtius, p. 402; Smith, GRBM, TI, 608. 676, 849 

Pythagoras. He was said to be the son of Mnesarchus of Samos. He was the famous 
mathematician, philosopher, and inventor of Crotona, who was killed 4971496 
B.C. See Qifti, p. 258; Usaybi'ah, Part I, 37; Sarton, I, 73; Berthelot, Origines 
de P Alchimie, pp. 43, 143. 590-91, GOS, 676, 7377, 844, 849, 852, 859 








Qabihah. The favorite of al-Mutawakkil (caliph 847-861), Sce Isbahini, Agha, 
Part XIX, 132; Mas'üdi, Vil, pp. 270-71; Kabbalah, A'fám al-Nisd’, Part IV, 
184. 249-50 

Qabisi (al). See ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn ‘Uthmin. 

An Arab girl about whom poetry was written, For the poet attached to her, 

bau, p 720 

Qäbüs (Abii) al-Shaybani. A poct of minor importance. Compare Abii Qübüs al- 

Nasráni of the 8th and carly oth century. See Igbabáni, Aghánt, Part Yl, 126, 15: 
3 

Qäbüs ibn al-Na'mán ibn Mandhir. A king of al-Hirah, who died about 582 and 
was attached to Munya, Sec Isbahüni, Agháni, Part XXI, 199-200; Qutaybah, 
Shir, p. 43, 1. 7. 719 

Qaddih (al-). Sce Maymiin. ne i 

Qadid (Qudayd) ibn Ja‘far, A Mut? theologian and LHanafijurist. Ser Shalirastáni 
(Haarbrücker), Part 1, 164. E . $08 

Qüdim (Ibn), Abi Ja‘iar Muhammad (Ahmad). He was a scholar of al-Küfah, went 
to Baghdad, where he taught Tha‘lab, and became tutor to al-Mü'tazz, before 
he became the caliph in 866. Sec Zubaydi, Tabagdt, p. 131. The Beatty MS has 
Ibn Qidim, whereas Flügel gives Abü Qadim. Rad 148, 149, 160-61, 190-91 

Qadiir (Qidhar), A legendary ancestor, who gave distinction to Arabic writing. 

Tabari, Annales, Part I, 1121. ` 8 

Qihir (al-) Abü Mangür, The *Abbisid caliph, 032-934. xiv, 186, 709 

Qahrabi (al-), Ahmad ibn Muhammad. An 8th century man of letters, who wrote 
a refutation of the Christians, listing many little-known sects, See the Flügel 

edition of Al-Fihrist, n. 2 for p. 342. 690, 814. 

iim (al) bi-al-Amr, Abū al-Qasim al-idasan, 893-946. ke became the second 

Fitimid caliph. See Khaldün, Histoire des Berbéres, Uf, 523-35; Khallikan, IL 
81; “al-Ka'im,” Enc. Islan, Yl, 643, bottom. 465 -67 

Qalüs. A man of early Isim about whom amusing anecdotes were told, See 
Rosenthal, Humor, p. 8; Qutaybah, Shir, p. 368, 1 10, where the name is given 

738 

































"Abd Allàh ibn Muslimah. 

, He served as secretary fo the sons of Abü Sufyän and also to the 

‘aliph Yaxid (680-683), during whose reign he died. e 267 

Qari (al). See (1) Muhammad ibn Mam: (2) Sa'd ibn ‘Ubayd, Abū Zayd; (3) 
Salim. ibn Sulayman Abit al-Mandhir; (4) Hadrami (al-), Aba Muhammad 
Ya'qüb; (5) ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn. ‘Abd, treasurer at al-Madinah at the time of 
the second caliph. See Zirikli, Part IV, 81. Za " 

Qaribah Umm al-Buhlül. A woman scholar of tribal origin from the Band Asad, 
who studied dialects and language, 103 
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Qarís al-Jarrábi, al-Mughanni, A singer who died 935/036. 319, 342 
Qarmat, See Hamdăn ibn al-Ash'ath. 
Qartalüsi (al), Abū al-Fadl: A juvist of the Surat group of the Khawarij aud a 


prolific writer from Tall Ukbará near Baghdad, who probably lived in the late 
8th and early oth century, $70 

Qürün. He was a man of great wealth in Patriarchal times. Sec OH 1 28:79; 
29:39; 40:24. In Numbers 16:15 the name is Korah. Sec also "Kürün," Enc. 
Ida, D, 780. 844 

Qishini (al), Muhammad ibn Ishq, Abū Bakr. He was jurist of Persian origin, 
who first followed Da’fid and later al-Shafi't. See Shirazi, p. 149. $23 

Qasim (Abii al). Sce alzAnfáki, 

Qasim (Aba al-) ‘Abd Allih ibn "Afi ibn Muhammad ibn Di'üd ibn alJamáb. A 
secretary who wrote abont taxes in the early roth century. He was called Ibn. 
Asin, as his mother was a sister of the vizier ‘Al ibn ‘isi. See Bowen, pp. 34, 
a8. 283 

Qasim (Aba al-) ‘Abd al-Ralimin ibn Ishág al-Zaj He was a grammatian of 
Baghdid, who died at Damascus 948/oso. Sce Zubaydi, Tabagat, p. 129; 
Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 297; also H 217 Khalifah, index for many references. 175 

Qasim (Abii al-) ‘AH ibn Ahmad al-Kūfi. A scholar of the Imimiyah sect. See 

















Tsi, p. 211, sect. 455. 480 
Qisim (Abii al-) abHadithi, He was a Jurist of the Shurat group of the Khawarij, 
who lived in the last half of the zoth century. 570 





Qasim (Abii al-) alddasan. Sce al-Qd^iti bi-al-Amr. 

Qasim (Abii al-) ibn Abi al^Ali, A secretary from North Syria, who wrote some 
poetry. See Yaqiit, Geog., I, 190, l. 20; 219, 1. 21; IV, 503, l. 15; 674, l 16. 
371 
Qasim (Abii al-) ibn Abi al-Khattüb ibn al-Farrat, Me was a man of importance at 
Baghdid in the roth century. He owned the manuscript of a book by Muham- 
mad ibn Habib, 235 
‘sim (Abii al-) ibn alArad, A disciple of al-Tabari. 566 
m (Abii al-) ibn al-Baqgàl al-Mutawassit. ‘The author of a book refuted by ab- 
Junayd. 487 
Qisim (Abii al-) ibn Sahalwayh. He was called Qashür (Qushür) and was a pupil of 

the Mu'tazili scholar Abū Häshim ibn al-Jubbi’i, Scc Murtadii, p. 111. 
434715 
Qasim (Abii al-) Isi ibn ‘AN ibn ‘Ist ibn Dá'üd ibn abjfarrhh. He was a student of 
logic and other studies and at one time a diplomatic agent of Au ez al-Dawlah. 
He died oo. Sce Sabi, Wuzura’, PP. 348, 387, 374, 376; Miskawayh, V (ID), 
ot (83); Bowen, 397, 398. 282, 587, $90 
Qisim (Aba al) Ja'far ibn al-Husayn. He helped his brother ‘Af ibn al-Husayn in 
a court case about the estate of Ibn Thawahah. 283 
Qasim (al-}, Abii Muhammad, ibn Ismi ibn Ishig ibn fbrühim. He was a calli- 
grapher, whose father and grandfather were also well known for their hand- 
writing. He lived in the roth century. x7 
Qisim (al), Abii Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Bashshar al-Anbarl. He was a 
pupil of al-Farra” and Tha‘lab. For his more famous son, who lived froni 885 to 
940, sce Ibn al Anbar. 104, 165, 568 
Qisim (al) ibn fbrühim ibn Ismá'il al-'Alawi A-B ae. He was a descendant of the 
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Prophet and the feudal lord of Sa'dah in al-Yaman, where he founded the Zaydi 
rule in 860, See Hakarni, pp. 185, 302, table, 314; “Rassids,” Enc. Islam, fll, 
1126; Lanc-Poole, p. 102 and table. 482 

Qasint (al-) ibn "ai alli. Sce Abü Dulaf. 

Qisim (al-) ibn Ismá il ibn Ishaq, Abū Mohammad. A man of the roth century and 
the member of a family famous for calligraphy. For his father, see Ismail ibn 
Ishaq iba Ibrahim. 17 

Qasim (al-) ibn Khalil. See al-Dimashdi. 

Qasini (al-) ibn Man ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmün, He was a judge of al-Küfah and man of 
great learning, who died 791/792, See Zubaydi, Tata, p. 146; Khallikin, 
HI, 24, 26, n. 4. 152-3 

Qasim (al-) ibn al-Mansür.. A son of the ‘Abbasid caliph, who ruled 754-775. 200 

Qisint (al-) ibn Mubamntad. A man noted for his good literary style. He lived in. 
the first half of the 8th century, probably at al-Basrah. 275 

Qasim (al-), ibn Muhammad al-Anbari. See Abü Mnbammad al-Qdsir. 

Qüsim (al-) ibn Muhammad al-Karkhi, Abi Muhammad. A secretary and poet of 
the late oth and carly roth century. Compare Tantikhi, p. 174; Hajj Khalifah, 
II, 393, 478. 370, 442 

Qisim (al) ibn al-Qüqalt (Qüqi'i). A headman of the Şäbians of Harrün in the 
early roth century. 769 

Qåsim (al-) ibn Sabib. He was a man of importance, whose son was a well-known 
official. For his son, see Viisuf ibn al-Qüisim. 266, 366 

Qasim (al-) ibn Sallam, See Aba ‘Ubayd. " 

Qasim (al-) ibn Sayyar al-Katib. A secretary who wrote some poetry. Compare 
Aba al-'Abbás al-Sayyari, who died 953/054. Sce Taghri-Birdi, Part Il, E 

363 

Qisim (al-) ibu ‘Ubayd Allah iby Sulaymin. He was the vizier to al- Mu'tadid and 
al-Muktafi. He also wrote poetry and translated the Categories of Aristotle. He 
died 904. Sec Sabi, Wuzurd', pp. 4, n. 6; 382 f£; Miskawayh, IV (1), 20 08), 
268 (238); ‘Taghri-Birdi, Part IIl, 107—108, 128- 268; Tabari, Annales, Part 











H, 2207-13. 131-32, 181, 325, 370, 627, 700 
Qisim (al) ibn Yazid alJarmi. A conservative jurist, who died 809/810. See 
"Taghri-Birdi, Part I, 146. 546 


Qisim (al-) ibn Yüsuf ibn Sabih al-Sulami, Abi Muhammad. A poet and govern- 
ment secretary of al-Küfah whose brother was the secretary of al-Ma'mun 
(caliph 811-833). See Igbaháni, Aghani, Part XX, 56. For the brother, sce 





Ahmad ibn. Yüsuf, Abii Ja‘far al-Katib. 268, 363, 367 
Qagrani (al-), A mathematician, probably of the late roth century. See Suter, VI 
(1892), 75- 670 


Qasri (al). See Asad ibn ‘Abd Allih. 

Qatidah ibn Diyimah ibn ‘Aziz, Abū al-Khattab al-Sadüsi, A man of al-Basrah, 
who lived from about 679 to 735. He was a blind scholar, noted for his knowl- 
edge of genealogy and said to have been the first to use the name al-Mar'tazili. 


See Khallikan, I, $13; Jär Allāh, p. 2. 75. 91, 387 
Qatari ibn al-Fuji’ah. A chief of the Azraqi rebels of Eastern Persia, who led a revolt 
in 686. He was killed in 698, Sec Khallikan, II, $22. 273 
Cap? (al-), Muhammad ibn Yahya. A student of the Hadith. See Hajj PEN M 
135. 78, 80 
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Qattin (al-). (1) Yabyá ibn Sa'id, Abii Sa‘id. A Shi“ authority for the Hadith, who 
lived from 737 to 813. Sce Qutaybah, Ma'árif, p. 301; Taghri-Birdi, Part D. 
279. (2) Abmad ibr , Abii Ja'far. An expert for the Hadith, who died at 
Wâsit in 873. Sec Tabari, Annales, Part L 1146; Zirikli, Part 1, 130. 53x 

Qayrawani (a1). See ‘Abd Allah ibn Abi Zayd. 

Qays. A shaykh of the Shiah whose well-known son was Sulaym ibu. Qays al- 
Hilali. 535 

Qays (Abi) ibn “Abd Manaf ibn Zuhrah. He was said to have introduced Arabic 
writing to Makkah. 9 

Qays ibn “Amr ibn Malik al-Najishi. A poet of Najrän, who became a Muslin and 
lived until 660, writing flattering verses about Mu'üwiyah, Sce Zirikli, Part Vf, 
58; Brocken, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, supplement, L 73. 226 

Qays ibn Dharih, A poet of al-Madinah, who died about 688 and was known for 
his love of Lubná, Sce Isbahini, Aghini, Pare VIII, 112; Fululat al-Shu'arii’, P. 
20; Qutaybah, Sid", p. 399. 719 

Qays ibn Khatim, Abii Zayd. A Pre-Eslimic poct of Yathrib. See Isbahini, Aghánt, 
Part ll, p. 159; Asma'i, p. 20. 193 

Qays ibn al-Mulawwal. He was the famous Majnün Layla, a poet of Najd who died 
688. See Isbahini, Aghdni, Pare 1, 167; Qutaybah, Shi‘, Pp. 358; "Madinün," 
Ene. Islam, UH, 96. 244, 719 

Qays ibn Qanán ibn Matta. A secretary to the caliphs Yazid, Marwan, ‘Abd al-Malik 
and Hishäm, during whose reign (724-743) he died. For his father, see Qanän. 

267 

Qaytawär. One of the keepers of the shrines at Babylon or Borsippa. 644 

Qayyümi (Ibn), He was tutor to al-Qisim, son of al-Mansiir {caliph 754-775) and 
the master of two famous scribes, Shugayr and Thana’. E 

Qibbah (Ibn) Abi Jafar ibn Muhammad. He was a theologian, who was at first 
a Mu‘tazili but later changed to the Imàmali group of the Shi'ah. See Tasi, p. 
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297, sect. 648, with footnote, and also the note on p. 372. 439 
Qirán (Abū). A man from Nisibis, who was the author of works on alchemy. See 
k, Ambix, p. 140. 850, 865 


Qiriibi (al). A transcriber of the Qur'ün, Flügel gives al-Firyabi, See also Pope, fi, 
1717, note, The name may also be Quryáni, For Quryán, see Yäqüt, Geog., IV, 
36 12 
Qirriyah (Ibu al-), Ayyüb ibn Zayd ibn Qays. He was a famous orator, who was 
with al-Hajjaj, the governor of al-'Tráq. He died 703. He was called after his 
mother, and the name may be meant for Ibn al-Qirriyah. Sec Khallikin, I, p. 









241; Durayd, Geneal., p. 202; kli, Part f, 381. 293 
Qubid ibn Fírüz (Kobad son of Pirüz), King of Persia 487-531. See Firdawsi, 
Shahnama, VII, 183-211; IX, 166; Sykes, T, 477-83. 8r7 


Qudámah ibn Darrár al-Quray'i. He was a friend of Daghfal interested in genealogy 
at the time of Mu‘awiyah (caliph 661-680), See Qutaybah, Ma'ürif, p. 265, 
where he is called Ibm Jaräd. For his tribal name, sec Durayd, Gencal., pP 155- 

193 

Qudamah ibn fa'far ibn Qudamah, Abii al-Faraj. A scholar and secretary, noted for 
his book on the land tax. He died 948/949. See Yáqüt, Irskad, VI (6), 203-205; 
Mas'&di, 1, 17; Taghrt-Birdi, Part Il, 297-98. 285, 603 

Qudämah ibn Maz'ün. An adherent of the Caliph *Uthmatt, who was punished by 
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“Umar and refused to fight with ‘Al in Persia 658, See Mas‘iidi, IV, 295; Baläd- 
hari, Origins, p. 125. 88 
Qudámah iba Yazid. He served as secretary of (Abd al-Malik ibn Salil until the time 
of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809}, when he was killed by an axe. Sce Tabari, 
Annales, Part III, 689, Flügel gives the father's name as Zayd. The name is also 
given as Qumamah. 260, 27$ 
Qummi (al), fsma'll ibn Muhammad. An unimportant grammarian of Persian 
origin, probably belonging to the roth century. Flügel, Gram. Schulen, p. 233. 

18s 

ibn Muhammad. A Shi'i scholar from Quim. 
MS 1934 gives the name as written, whereas Flügel has Qanbarah. See 





Qunbarah, Abà Muhammad Isr 











Tüsi, p. 

60, sect. x14. 480 
Qurágisi (al). He was known for writing poetry, probably in the middle of the roth 
century. 372 
Qurqubi (al), Abii Muhammad Zuhayr iba Maat al-Elamadüni. A reader of. 
the Qur'an, and also 3 graminatian and genealogist, who died 771/772. 196 
Qurrah. A an of Harrin. For his famous descendants, sce Thabit ibn Qurrah 
and Sinän ibn Thabit. 751 





Qurrah (Abii) al-Kilibi. A tribal scholar of language. 103 
Qurrah (Ibn Abi), Aba "AP. He was an astrologer who first served the famous 
rebel ‘Alf ibn Muhammad Sibib al-Zanj and then wrote a book for al-Muwaffaq, 
in the second half of the oth century. See OD, p. 409; Suter, VI (1892), 67; 
X (1900), 33. 660 
Qurrab ibn allstar. The headman of the Sábians of Harrán during the late oth 
century. 769 
Qurrah ibn Qamitá al-Elarráni. He made a description of the world, which ‘Thabit 
ibn Qurrah plagiarized. He was evidently a Sabian of Harrün living in the 








carly oth century, 672 
Qurrab ibn Thabit ibn iyi. The headman of the Sabians of Harrin at the end of the 
8th century. 368 





Quryáni (al). See al-Qiriahi. 

Qusayy ibu Kilib. A chief who gained control of Makkah for the Quraysh Tribe, 
before the birth of the Prophet Muhammad. Sce Isbáq, Life of Muhammad, p. 
48 ££. 207 

Qushüri (al-). See Nasr al-Elájib. 

Quss ibn Sa'idah al-I An ascetic and wise man of the Pre-Islimic period, who 
was probably a Christian, Sce Mas'üdi, 1, 133; Hl, 256, 257; “Kuss ibn Sa'ida," 

. Islam, D. 1161. 138 

Qust ibn Lüqà al-Ba'labakki. He was the famous Christian of Baalbek, who went to 
Asia Minor to collect books, many of which he translated, adding compositions 
of his own on science and medicine. He died some time before 922 in Armenia, 
Sce Qifti, p. 262; Usaybi'ah, Pare 1, 244; Leclerc, I, 157; Sarton, I, 602. 

584, $88, 504, 602, 604, 611, 694, 743 

Qutaybah (Ibn), Abii Muliammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Muslim. He was born 828/829, 
lived in the Baghdad region, served as judge of Dinawar, and was a great 
authority on grammar, tribal poetry and folklore. He died about 889. Sec 
Khaillikan, If, 22. 












77-78, 134, 138, 170, 171, 190-91, 250, 352, 427, 491, 742 
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Qutaybah ibn Muslim, He was boru about 670. He became governor of Khurisin 
704 aud conquered Balkh, Bukhirà, Samarqand, and Khiva, Sec Klhallikin, 
T, 514. 108, 22$ 
Qutaybah ibn Ziyad, al-Qadi, A Hanafi jurist and a judge, during the earliest 
period of the history of Baghdad. Sce Wafa’, Part 1, 413 DIE 
Qutb al-Ralthi. He was one of the first persons to introdu ggling and sleight of 
hand to the Muslim commumity. MS 1135 gives the name as al-Raja’, 732 
Qutbah. The first great master of Arabic penmanship during the Umayyad period, 
who probably developed the Jalil, Tumar, Nisf and Thuluth scripts. See Abbott, 
Rise of the North Arabic Seript, p. 31. 12 
Qutham ibn Ja'far ibn Sulayman. He was the governor of al-Madinalt about 82 $ 
and he took part at the funeral of ‘isd ibn Abán, 835/836. Sce Yáqüt, Geog., M, 
858. S07 
Qutrabbuli (al), Abii Muhammad ibn Sa'd. A pupil attached to Abi ‘Umar al- 
Zühid at Baghdad in the first half of the roth century. For his home city, see 
Yáüqüt, Geog., IV, 133. 167, 377 
Quirab the Grammarian, Abit ‘Ali Muhammad ibn Mustanir. A man of al-Basrah, 
who became a well-known scholar of granmuat and linguistics. He died 821. 
Sce Khallikia, HI, 29. 76, $3, X14, 190-91, 234. 
Quwayti. See Ibrāhim ibn Quwayri. 











Rabáb. She was the daughter of Inr? al-Qays, who married al-Husayn, the Pro- 
phet’s grandson, and was the mother of Sukaynali. Sec Isbahani, Agháni, Part 
XIV, 163, 164; K: h, A'làm al-Nisi', Part 1, 438. 721-22 

Rabäh (Ibu), Abū "Imrán Müsi ibn Rabah. He was a Mu‘tazili scholar, who died in 
Egypt at the age of 80, about 1000. 432, 433 

Rabibi (al), Abi al-Bayda' Asad ibn ‘Imah. A tribesman, who became a 
language expert. For the scholar whose mother he married, sce Abü Mätik, 
‘Amr ibn Kirkirah, See also Flügel, Gram, Schalen, p. 45. 96-97, 99 

Rabay‘ (Ibr al-), For the more correct form of the name, see Iba al-Rabi*. 

Rabi (ab) ibn Abi Mudrik, Abii Said. He was a Shit jurist called Maslib, 
because he was crucified or strung up at a-Küfali.. See Tüsi, p. 137, sect, 288. 








$36 
Rabi‘ (al-) ibn Farris. An astrolabe maker from Harrán, probably a Sabian of the 
9th century, 67x 


Rab (al-) ibn Khuthaym (Khaytham). He was an carly ascetic, Sce Qutaybah, 
Ma‘irif, p. 36,1. 7; Massignou, Origines da lexique, p.141; ‘Abd Allah ibn al~ 
s XXII (1014), 322. 4$6, 545 
ibn Sulayman, Abū Muhammad, He was one of the leading disciples of 
al-Shafi't and a well-known jurist in Egypt, who died 883/884, See Nawawi, p. 
243; Shirazi, Part I, 79, H, 6; Taghri-Birdi, Part D, 48, 261, 299. 
516-17, $19, 520-22, $31, 564 
Rabi" (al-) ibn Yürus ibn Muhammad al-Hajib, Abii al-F'adl. He lived from 730 
to 786 and was a chamberlain to the caliphs al-Manstir and al-Mahdi and the 
vizier of al~Had?. See Mas'üdi, VI, 195, 201, 207, 224, 257, 265; Yüqüt, Geog., 
TV, 142. 507 
Rabi‘ (al-) ibn Ziyüd. He was a chief of the Prophet’s time, who served as governor 
at Babrayn and in 671 became governor of Khurisiin, dying two years later, 
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See "Tabari, Annales, Pare I, 2709, 2710, 2713; [i 18, 155, 156, 161; Zink, 
Part II, 58. 382 
Rabi' (Ibn al. Sec al-Fadl ibn al-Rabi*, 
Rabiah al-Basri. A tribesman, who settled at al-Dagcah, where he wrote about 
nomadic poetry and folklore. See Flügel, Grant. Schulen, p. 209. 108, 376 
Rabiah ibn Abi ‘Abd abRahnün (Parükh), Abū 'Uthmáo al-Ra’l. He was a 
Hanafi jurist, who died at al-Anbir 753/754. See Nawawi, p. 244, bottom; 
Qutaybah, Ma'árif, p. 249. 501 
Rabiah al-Ragqi, Abū Shabbabah ibn Thabit. A poct living at the time of al- 
Mahdi and al-Rashid (775-809). Sce Ishahani, Agháni, Part XV, 38. 356 
Rabitah (Ibn). A scholar who translated Greek scientific works, Sec Dä Khalifah, 
Itl, 97. 587 
Radi (al), ‘The ‘Abbasid caliph, 934-940. xiv, 315, 329 
Radi (al), al-Sharif Abi al-Hasan Muhammad ibn al-Elusayn abl-Müsawi, He was 
a nobleman descended from ‘Ali, and a poct, who went ou the pilgrimage 














998/099. Scc Shujà', VI (S), 213 (202), 217 (207), 36s (340), 296, 378 
Rafi (bn Abi), Abü al-Hasan. An astrologer, probably at Baghdad in the oth 
century. See Qifti, p. 437; Suter, X (1900), 43- 660 


Rafi ibn al-Layth ibn Nasr ibn Sayyár. He was one of the leaders of a revolt against 
Hürün al-Rashid about 808, but was pardoned by al-Ma'mün, See Mas'üdi, 
VI, 358; VII, 130. 225 
Rafi ibn Salamah ibn Muslim ibn Rafi’ al-Abdi. He was known both as Abū 
Ghassan and Darumadh and was a pupil and scribe attached to Abii ‘Ubaydah, 
He was also a historian. See Mas'üdi, 1, ro; Süyüt, Bughyat, p. 248; Zubaydi, 
Tabaqit, p. 198. x8 
Rahawiyah (Ibn), Ishaq ibn Ibrihim al-Arrajini, Abū Qa'üb. He was a matheraa- 
tician who died about 853. See Suter, X. (1900), 17: Tügán, p. 210; Stein 
schaeider, ZDMG, L (1896), 404, ‘The manuscripts spell his mae incorrectly. 
For his locality name, sce Yàqüt, Geog., I, 193. 635 
Pa (a1), ‘Ubayd ibn Liusayn, Abū Jandal al-Numayri. He was a tribal poet at 
Damascus, who died 709. Sce Isbahini, Aghüni, Part XX, 168; Baghdidi, 





Khizanat al-Adab, Part I, 49-50; DH 36, 165, 304-305. 122, 166, 346 
Dao al-Khazad. A young officer attached to the court of al-Muktafi (caliph oe 
908). See Tabari, Annales, Part III, 2262, 2265. 648 


Raji’ (Aba) Muhammad ibn Sayf. He wrote a commentary on the Our än and was 
associated with Makkah, where he owned a house. See Yáqüt, Geog., HI, 564, 


Laur 76 
Raja’ (Ibn), Abū al-“Abbis. A San? jurist and judge of al-Basrah, who wrote an 
important book about contracts. $26 


Raji’ Yazdinbakht. Sce Yaedanbakht, 
Rajjini (31), Ahmad ibn Muhammad, A grammarian, who was probably in Egypt 


in the roth century. For al-Rajjan, see Yaqiit, Geog., fI, 754. 185 
Rakin. A foreign protégé, who became a theologian of the Mujbirah, but was of 
secondary importance. 448 


Ramadán. See (1) Muhammad ibn al-LIasan ibn Ramadan. (2) Abii al-jid al-Qi 
Ramahurmuzi (al-), Abū Muhammad, the Imam al-Hasau ibn ‘Abd al-Rabman ibn 
Khallad. He was a poet and student of the Hadith, who became a judge. He 
died 970, See Hau Khalifah, I, 80; IV, 178; V, 419, 540. 349, 435 
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Raqabah iba Masqalah. He was a son of a great orator and himself a preacher in the 
first part of the 8th century. See Qutaybah, Ma'ürif, p. 205. 227 
Raqüshi (al), Abū al-‘Abbis. al-Fadl ibn ‘Abd al-Samad. A poet of al-Basrah, 
patronized by the Barmak Family during the time of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809). 
See Ishahani, Aghani, Part XV, 35; Khallikin, I, 318, 1t. At, For his brothers, 
see al Abbas, Ahmad and ‘Abd al-Mubdi" (ibn ‘Abd al-Samad), 360 
Raggi (al-), Abii Sa'id. A jurist following the code of Da id ibn ‘Al. 533 
Ras'ani (al-) Abo al-Jüd Muhammad ibn Ahmad. He was a poet from Baies al-Ayn, 
probably in the late oth or early 10th century. 375 
Rashid (al) Hárün. ‘The fartous ‘Abbasid caliph, 786-809. 143, 363 
Rashid ibn Ishaq ibn Rashid, Abū Hakimalt al-Katib. He was a secretary and poet 
of the time of al-Ma’miin (caliph 813-833). See Khalliicin, IV, 41; Mas'üdi, 















"VII, 47. 368 
Rashidi (a1), ‘All ibn al-Qasim, A scholar of secondary importance, who wrote 
about the Qur'an. 8o 
Rasib (Abi) al-Bajli. A man who wrote some poetry. For the last name, scc Durayd, 
Geneal., p. 119. 364 


Ragsagah (Ibn Abi), Abū ‘Amr "Uthitün.. He lived during the middle or late roth 
century and practiced exorcism in accordance with the tenets of Ilin. 729 
Rawandi (al-). The author of Kitab al-Dawlah, who taught the members of the 
Rawandiyah at Baghdad about 763. These Shi'i extremists came to al-Iráq 
758/759, declaring al-Mansiir to be divine. 238, 504 
Rawandi (al-) or fbn al-Rawandi, Abü al-Husaya ibn Ishaq. He lived from 830 to 
910 and came from Rawand in Persia, He was a Mu'tazili metaphysician, who 
became very heretical. He dicd at Baghdad. See Murtadà, p. 92, 1. 14; Khay- 
yit, Intisár (Nyberg), index, p. 235; Ha Khalifah, IV; 446; Khallikan, I, 76, 
TI. 83, 138, 419-23, 424-25, 428, 435, 440-41, $70 
Rawag al-Saydanini, He wrote a book abont drugs. 743 
Rawh. A secretary whose employer was Salamah al-Wasif, For his daughter, 
Banah, and his grandson, sce Ibn Banah. 317 
Rawh (Abi). He was a secretary whose employer was ‘Aff ibn ‘isi ibn Da'üd. 
Corupare Abü Rawh ibn Yüsuf al-Madini in Yáqüt, Geog., IV, 454. 275 
Rawh (Abi) al-Sübi, A oth century scholar, evidently from Harrin, who translated 
a portion of Aristotle and probably other philosophical works, Sce Qifti, p. 38, 
Laz. 602, 667 
Baach ibn ‘Abd al- A la, Abü Hammim. A man who composed some poctry. 











364 

Rawh ibn ‘Abd al-Mu'min, He wrote a book about the Qur'in before he died 
about 848/849. 79 
Rawh ibn ‘Abd al Salam. He composed some poetry. His name is omitted by 
Flügel but included in the Beatty aud ‘Tonk MSS. 363 





Rawh (fbn) al-Sabi. A mathematician evidently from Warrin, who died during the 
roth century. Compare Abii Rawk al-Sábi, who was perhaps his grandfather. 

667 

Baach ibn ‘Ubidah al-Qaysi, Abū Muhammad. A conservative jurist, who died 
820/821. See Baghdádi (Khatib), Part VHI, 401, sect. 4503; Taghri-Birdi, Part 

Il, 179; Tabari, Annales, Part I, 3205. 550 
Rawq (Abii) ‘Atiyah ibn al-Harith allJamdāni. He was an authority for the 
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Hadith, who also wrote a commentary on the Ou äm, See Tabari, Annales, 


Indices, p. 198. 75 
Rawsham al-Migri, An alchemist, who lived in Egypt before the advent of Islim. 
See Qifti, p. 186. 849 


Raym. A slave girl belonging to the poet Ashja! ibn ‘Anu, who probably lived in 
the late 8th and carly oth century. See [sbahani, Zei, Part XVII, 42; 
Kabbalah, Aint al-Nisa’, Part 1, 482. 362 

Rayyü. The girl loved by the poet al-Símumah ibu ‘Abd Allih. Sec Isbahini, 
Aghdani, Part V, 132; Tammām (Rückert), p. 59, select. 448. Kabbálah, A'lam 
al-Nisi?, Part Tlf, 224 speaks of his love for alAmiriyah bint Ghutayf, who was 
probably different from Rayyä. T9 

Radi (al-). See Abii Yäsuf Ya'qüb. 

Razzi (al-). A chess player, who wrote a book about the game and demonstrated it 
at the court of al-Mutawakkil (caliph 847-861). 341 

Ravi (al-) Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakartyi? (Rhazes). He lived from 865 to 925 
and was the great philosopher and medical authority who became chief of the 
hospital at Baghdad. See Qifti, p. 271; Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 309; Khallikin, HI, 
311; Sarton, L 609. li 

31, 82-83, 377, 427, 435. 599, 7017709, 74243, 844, 850, 855, 863 

Razi (al-}, Abū Ghalib Ahmad ibn Salim. A scholar interested in astronomy. — 191 

Razin, al-/Arüdi, He was a poet and companion of Di'bil, possibly the same as 
Razin ibn ‘AH, the poet who follows. Sec also Isbahini, Aghām, XVII, 50,1. 14. 

361 

Razin ibn ‘Ali iba Razin. A poet of secondary importance. Sce Isbabáni, Aghdai, 
Part IX, 24; XVIII, 47,1. 21. For his well-known brother, see DCH 354 

Razin ibn Sulaymin, The grandfather of the poet Di'óif, See Khallikan, 1, ao, 

354 

Rida (ab), Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Müsá, The 8th Shi't imam, who was born at al- 
Madinah 770 and was an associate of al-Ma'min. He died 818. Sce Hitti, Arabs, 
p. 442; Khallikan, II, 212. 536, 538-39, 541 

Rida (212), al-Sharif Abū al-Idasan Muhammad ibu ‘Tahir ibn al-Lusayn. He was a 
descendant of the Prophet, a poet and patron of culture, who lived at Baghdad 
from about 970 to tors. See Khallikan, II, 118. 189 

Ridad al-Kilabi. He was a nomadic scholar of language of secondary importance, 

103 

Riyahi (al), Aba al-Bayda’, An unimportant poet. The father’s name is clear in 
the Beatty MS but uncertain in the other versions. 362 

Riyashi (al-), Abū al-Fadl al“Abbis ibn al-Fataj. A man of al-Basrah, who was a 
grammarian, killed when the Zanj attacked the city, probably in 871. See 
Khallikin, H, 10. 126, 134. 

Rau'ási (al-), Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn al-Flasan ibn Abi Sarah al-Nili. He lived at 
the time of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809) and wrote the first book on grammar, 
See Yaqtit, Irshad, VI (6), 480. 76, 341, 142, 148 

Ru'bah ibn a Ajjij He was also known as Abii Muhammad Bubah ibn ‘Abd 
Allih, an authority for rajaz poetry and Arab folklore, who lived at al-Dasrah, 
but died as a fugitive soon after 763. Sec Khallikän, 1, 527; Durayd, Geneal., 
np. 159; Isbaháni, Aghdni, Part XX, 84. 193, 252, 312, 348, 356 

Rufi' ibn Salamah, Sec Rafi‘ ibn Salamah. 
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Rufus of Ephesus, The leading medical authority of the carly and ceutury, just 
before the time of Galen. See Qifü, p. 185; Usaybi'ah, Part 1, 33, bottom, 343 








Sarton, I, 231; Leclerc, T, 239; Wenrich, p. 220. 686 
RG ibn [dite al-Muhallabi. IJe was the governor of alBagrah 781-783. Sce 
Khallikan, 1, 535, 539, n. 6, which gives Riih but it may be Rawh. 224 
Ruhmi (al). A tribal scholar of minor importance. 104 
Rimi (al). A scribe living at Baghdad about 760. He aided the jurist Muhammad 
ibn al-Hasan al-Shayhani with his work. 505 
Rémi (al-), ‘Abd al-Jabbar. A master of calligraphy during the carly years of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate. 12 


Rimi (Ion al-}, ‘Ali ibn al-‘Abbas. A grandson of George the Greek. He lived from 
about 836 to 902 and was a popular poet of Baghdid. Sec Khallikin, 1, 297; 
Ishahani, Aghünz, Part VI, 185, 1. 21. 283, 325, 331, 366, 374 

Rammüni (al-), ‘Ali iba "Isi, Abū al-Hasan al-Warrüq. He lived from about 908 to 
994 and was a Mu'tazili metaphysician and author, who came to Baghdid from 
Sümarrà, See Yáqüt, Frshäd, VI (5), 280; Khallikän, II, 242; Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 
344; Nadim, Cairo edition of Al-Fihrist, appendix, p. 6. 136, 138, 432-33 

Rugayyah. She was the eldest daughter of Mubamniad and Khadijah, who died 
before her father did. Sce Kabbalah, A'kin al-Nisd’, Part 1, 4577. par 

Ruqayyät (4), Ubayd Allah ibn Qays. He was nicknamed al-Ruqayyát for three 
women named Ruqayyah and was one of the five great poets of the Quraysh. 
He fought for Ibn al-Zubayr and died about 704. See Ish Aghani, Part IV, 
155; Tabari, Annales, Part UH. 812; Zitikli, Part IV, 352. 

244. 312, 322, 328, 346 

Rüsä (Rüshä), An Indian woman, who wrote a book on the medical treatment of 
women. MS 1934 gives the name in a different form, but Rüsä is taken from. 
Usaybi‘ah, Part H, 32, 1. 27. 710 

Rustum. He was the great Persian hero. See Firdawsi, Shahnama, M, 23 ff. 

23, 716 

Rustam (Ibn) al-Elarbi, A scholar of secondary importance wha wrote about the 
Hadith, probably after 880, Compare Hajj Khalifah, VI, 389; Hajar, Lisin al- 




















Miīzän, Part I, $6. 190, $06 
Ruzayq ibn al-Zubayr al-Khalaqini. A Shi jurist and author, Sce Tüsi p. 138, 
bottom. 536 


Sabalin. An unimportant theologian of thc Mujbirah, probably of Persian origin. 
448 

Sabb&h (Banü al-), See al-Hasan, Ibrahim and Muhammad ibn al-Sabbáb. 

Sabi (aL), Abii Ishaq fbrihim ibn Hilil ibn Ibrithim. He was a secretary and poet, 
who became chief of the secretariat of ‘Izz al-Dawlah in 960. He was a Sabi 
from Harrin, He was arrested in 978 and died about fifteen years later. See 

“VI (S), 14 (21) Æ 296 








-Mubiürak ibn ‘Ubayd. He was called Maysarah Abit Layli and 
was a freed prisoner front Daylam. He lived in the 7th century. For his dis- 
tinguished son, sée Abü al-Qasim Hannnad. 198 
Sübür (Shápür) ibn Sahl. He was the son of a Christian physician of al-Abwüz and 

director of the hospital at fondi-Shüpür. He died 869. See Qifüi, p. 207; 
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Usaybi'ah, Part I, 160, 176; Sarton, I, 608; Leclerc, I, 111-12. For his father, 
Sahl al-Kawsaj, see Qifti, p. 196. 698 
Sa'd. He employed a scribe to transcribe manuscripts for al-Walid (caliph 703-715). 
n 

Sa'd. A client of the Prophet's uncle, alAbbas, For his well-known descendant, sec 
Abo al-Amaythal. 106 

Sa'd. With the girl Asad whom he loved, he was the subject of poetry and perhaps 
hiniself a poet. 

Sa‘d, A Persian client and convert to Islam from Nübandajan. Because of hi 
pronunciation, Abii al-Aswad al-Di'ali was said to have realized the necessity 
for grammar in the late 7th century, See Khallikan, I, 666, n. 7. 88 

Sa‘d (Abii) al-Makhziimi. A poet living at the time of al-Ma’ niin (caliph 813-833). 
Sec Isbahaui, Aghani, Part XVII, 29; Qutaybah, "Lin, Part II, 199. Flügel 
and the Tonk MS have Abii Sa‘id. 7, 365 

Sa'd al-Bári'.. He edited the songs of al-Quirabbult in the roth century, 377 

Sa'd al-Dawlab, Abii al-Ma'ali, He was the ruler at Aleppo 967-991 and a member 
of the Hamdän dynasty, Sec Hitti, Arabs, pp. 457, n. 3, 460; "Llamdànids," 
Enc. Islam, IL, 248. 183 

Sa'd (Ibn). See Muhammad ibn Sa‘d al-Zuhri. 

Sa'd ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibn ‘Abd alLlakam. He was a Maliki jurist of Egypt, who 
taught al-Tabari, in the middle of the 9th century. See Tabari, Tafir, I, 341, 
sect. 436; Yäqüt, Geog. I, 247, L 13 (note error in printing). 564 

Sa'd (Ibn Abi). His statements are quoted in ALFilirist, He probably lived in the 
9th century. 9, 91, 104 

Sa'd ibn Abi Waqqüs, Abi Isbig. An early convert to Iskim, who was a soldier and 
later a governor. He was buried at al-Madinah 675. He was also called Malik. 
See Sa'd (Ibn), Part IIL, sect, 1, 97; Mas‘iidi, I, 209; IV, 136, 202 f, 302 ff. 

558 

Sa'd (fbn), Abü al-Hasan Abmad ibu ‘Abd Allah al-Qutrabbuli, He was a govern- 

mont secretary and scholar, called Ibn Sa‘id by Flügel. For al-Qutrabbul, see 











Yäqüt, Geog., IV, 133. 272 
Sa'd ibn Ibrähin al-Qummi. A Shi jurist of secondary importance. 541 
Sa'd ibn Said, Abū Sahl. He quoted Abà Muhammad Ya'qüb ibn Ishaq al-Hadrani, 

who died 820 and was very likely bis pupil. 236 


Sa‘d (Sa'id) ibn ‘Ubayd ibn al-Nu‘man ibn Qays, Abii Zayd. He was one of the 
Prophet's helpers at al-Madinah. He collected passages of the Qur’dn and was 
one of the six persons who quoted Anas ibn Malik, being called al-Qid. He 
died 637. Sce Sa'd (Ibu), Part IL, sect. 2, 30; Waqidi (Tones), I, 159. 62 

Sa'd al-Qasir. A scholar of genealogy and tribal traditions. He probably lived in 
the 8th century, though perhaps earlier. For Qasir ibn Sa'd, perhaps his father, 
see Durayd, Geneal., p. 226, L 10; Zirikli, Part V, 43, bottom. 196 

Sa‘dan (Ibn), Abū Ja'far Muhammad ibn Sa'dàn al-Darir, He lived at Baghdad 
front 778 to 846 and was a reader of the Qur'an and student of language. See 
Yàqüt, Irshad, VI (7), 12; Zubaydi, Tabagat, p. 153. 78-79, 154, 174 

Sa'dàn (Ibn), Abü "Uthmán Ibrihim ibn Mubarrmad ibn Sa'dán ibn Mubarak. A 
oth century grammiarian and transcriber, Compare Flügel, Gram. Schulen, p. 
156. For lis son who died 845/846, sce Zubaydi, Tabagát, p. 153. 

"ag, 174, 191, 204 
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Sa dän ibn al-Mubárak, Abū‘ Uthmin. A captive from Tukhiristiin, who became the 
protégé of the wife of an important provincial governor at the time of al-Rashid 
(caliph 786-809), and a linguistic scholar. See Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 254. 156 

Sadagah (Abü). A member of the Banii Asad, who quoted their poetry, in the late 
Sth and early oth centary. Perhaps the same as the singer who follows. 

155, 347 

Sadaqah (Abii) Miskin. He was a singer of al-Madinah, who became popular at 
the court of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809). See Isbahani, Aghani, Part XXI, 154; 
Mas'üdi, VI, 342-47. 185 

Sadaqah ibn "Addi ibn Mardánsháh, He was in charge of certain financial affairs 
for the Caliph al-Mangir (754-775). $07 

Sadaqah ibn Yahya. A reader of the Qur'in, following the method of Yahya ibn 
al-Earith al-Dhardri. 66 

Sadiq (al). See Ja'far ibn Muhamınad al-Sidiq, the 6th SUT Imam. 

Sadüf. A girl singer and poetess. See Isbahini, Aghani, Part IX, 64, L 27, 65, l. 5. 
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Sa'dün ibn Khayrün. A man of the Heracles Tribe, who unofficially served as head- 
man of the ans of Harrin in the middle of the roth century. 760 
Sadüsi (al-) al-Hakam ibn Zuhayr, A man who passed on traditions about the 
Quran, Compare Yáqüt, Geog., IV, x79, L 11. 62 
Saffah (al), Abii alJAbbüs. The founder of the ‘Abbasid Dynasty, who was the 
caliph 750—754. 223, 330, $01, $43, 822 
Saffar (al-), Abii ‘Ali [mà l ibn Muhammad, He was an authority for the Hadith, 
who died 952. Sce Khallikan, IV, 50, n. 24. XV, 125, 128 


Saffar (al-), Abo Harb al-Bagti. He probably lived at al-Bagrah during the late 8th 
or early gth century. Al-Jähig wrote an epistle in honor of his death. Sce Pellat, 


Le Milieu bagrien, p. 115, n. 9. 407 
Saff'ár (a1), Abi Mubaunnad. A pupil attached to Abii ‘Umar al-Zahid, at Baghdad, 
during the first part of the xoth century. 167 


Safwah. An Arab girl loved by a poet, who was probably yas ibn al-Aratt. — 720 
Safwan ibn Yahya, Abii Mubantmad. A man ofal-Küfah, who was a Sbi'i jurist and 


author noted for his piety. Sce 'Tüsi, p. 171, sect. 364, 540 
Safwini (al-), See Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allih. 
Saghir (al-), Ibrahim. A scribe, who wrote the Qur'án in gold. 18 
Sabir. An Arab girl about whom poetry was written by "Abee, 720 





Sahàr-Bakht. See ‘isd ibn Sahür-Bakht. 
Sahda (Ibn) al-Karkhi. He was from the Karkh Quarter of Baghdad, and translated 
from Syriac into Arabic during the carly gth century. See Sarton, 1, $475, $73. 


$88 

Sabib (al), Abd al-Qasim Ismail ibn ‘Abbid. He was the vizier of both Mu'ayyad 

and Fakhr al-Dawlah. He wrote numerous books. He died before rooo. See 

Miskawayh, V (2), 181 (168); Shuja‘, VI (s), 2 (10), 96 (94), 173 (63), 277-78 

(261-63); Khallikin, I, 2:2. For the Buwayid rulers at Igbahün, sce Lane-Poole, 

p. 142. 297 

Sahib (Ibn), al-Wadü', Abū ‘Abd Allih Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah. He was a 

singer at al-Madinah during the early period of Iskim, See Igbabüni, Agha, 

Part Ifi, 19. 309 
Sáhir (al-), Sce Yüsuf ibn al-Hakani. 
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Sahl (Abi). See Nawbakhri Family, and al-Fad! ibn Abi Sahi. 

Sahl ibn Bishr, Aba *Uthn A man of Jewish origin, who became an astrologer, 
the governor of KInirisán, and then vizier, during the reign of al-Ma' asin (813 
833). See Qifti, p. 196; Sarton, L 569; Suter, VE (1892), 28, 62. 651,655 

Sahl iba Ghalib al-Khazraji. A poet of secondary importance. 361 

Sahl ibn Hariin, He came from Dastuotisin north of a--Bagrah, and became director 
of the library attached to Bayt al-Hikmah at Baghdad, He died 859/860. Scc 
Khallikan, 1, 511, n. 7. Compare Zirikli, Part IH, 21x. He was also called Ibn 
Rahyin al-Kátib, 19, 262, 263-64, 274, 360, 367, 403, 715-17 

Sahl ibn Muhammad al-Katib. He was an Egyptian, who served as a secretary and 
wrote some poetry. 368 

Sabl ibn Ziyad, Abū $ al-Adanti al-Razi. A Shi‘ jurist and associate of the 11th 
Sbii müm, in the middle gth tury. After being expelled from Quin for 
heresy, he lived at al-Rayy. Sce Tus, p. 164, sect. 341; Shahrashüb, p. 50, sect. 
374. 52 

Sahl al-Tustari, Abū Mubammad Sahl ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Yünus. A Süfiwho ed 
allegorical interpretations of the Qui'àn and was famous for his austerity and 
miracles. He died 896. Sec ‘Attar, p. 176; ‘Alf ibn ‘Uthmin, XVII (1911), 139, 
x95; Khallikin, f, 500; Kalibádhi, pp. t1, 12. 461 

Sà'ib (Abii al-) ‘Ati ibn Fallin al-Makhziimi. He was one of the early Muslims, who 
composed poetry and passed on traditions. Compare al-Si'ib of the Maklizüm 
Tribe. Sec Tabari, Annales, Part I, 1982, 2000; Yaqiit, Geog., DL 302, 659; 
Rosenthal, Fior, p. 7, n. s; Ishahini, Aghaui, ‘Tables alphabétiqes, p. 366. 

243, 558, 735 

























Sa'id, Abü. Sce Ibn Bahriz, 

Sa'id (Abii), the shaykh. See Abii Sa‘id al-Siráfr. 

Said (Abii). He was an uncle of a famous astronomer, Abii Hatz, and a 
mathematician, See OI, p. 408; Suter, X (1900), 224, sect. 167, 668 

Saʻid (Aba) ‘Abd al-Rabmin ibn Abmad al-Isbahani, A secretary, author, and poet 
of the roth century, Sce Sabi, Wuzura’, p. 297. For his employer, see Abii al- 





IJusayn ibn Abi al-Baghl. 302 
Sa'id, Abii ‘Ali, Chief of the Manichaean schism, which followed the rule of 
Miglis in the first half of the oth century. 794, 805 


Said (Abū) al-Kilibi. He was a grammiatian and language scholar of secondary 
importance in the middle of the oth century. See Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 363, 1. 7; 
Il, 803, 1, 16. 82, 103 
Sa'id (Abi) al-Migi. An Egyptian alchemist of the late 8th ot carly oth century, 
sometimes supposed to have written the book al-Jariif, ascribed to Jabir ibn 


Hayyin. Sce Ruska, (10), p. 46. 862 
Sand (Abii) Baba, ‘The chief (imam) of the Manichacans in the late 8th and early oth 
century. 793 


Sá'id (Ibn). See Yahya ibn Muhammad ibn Sá'id. 
Said ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz. He was a reader of the Qur'àn and well known student of 


the Hadith, who lived from 709 to 783. 65 
Sa'id ibu ‘Abd al-Malik. A man noted for his excellent literary style, probably 
belonging to the late oth century. 276 


Sa'id ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmin. See Abü *Uthmán al-Darir. 
Sa'id ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmán ibn Hassin ibn Thabit. A poct who was the son and 
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grandson of more famous pocts. He lived in the first half of the 8th century. 

Sce Isbaháni, Aghāni, Part VII, 164; Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 172, l 4. 346 

Sa‘id iba ‘Amr ibn Husayn ibn Qays. He was the secretary of the vizier Khalid ibo. 

Barmak and other members of his family. He died about 800. See Khallikin, 

L 597. 207 

Sa'id ibn alAs. The governor of a-Madinah 649-651. He died at alAgig abont 

675, after helping to transcribe the canon of the Qur'an, Sce Mas'üdi, IV, a61— 

65, 296-97; V, 19; Sa'd, Ibn, Part V, 15. 48, 20x 
Sa'id ibn Aws al-Angari, Sce Abii Zayd. 

Sa‘id ibn Bashir al-Azdi. He came from Damascus but studied at al-Basrah and was 

an authority for the Hadith. He lived from 717 to 784. See Zirikli, Part HI, 144. 

75 













Said ibn Danidam. Sce Ibn Damndaui al-Kilibi. 

Sa'id ibn Da’iid. He wrote a commentary on the Qur’in. The first name is garbled 
in the Beatty MS, and Flügel gives the name as Rashid ibn Did, evidently an 
error, 75 

Sa'id ibn Di'üd ibe Abi Dhanhar. Like his father he was a Maliki jurist. 495 







Seid ibn Hammád ibn Sad al-Aliw: He was the father of two distinguished 
jurists; al-Hasan and al-Husayn (ibn Sa'id). $39 
Sa'id ibn Hashim ibn Wa'lah, Abū "Uthmàn. Le was one of the two brothers from. 


al-Khilidiyah, who served as poets and librarians at the court of Sayfal-Dawlah 
(ruler at Aleppo, 944-967). See Zirikli, Parc II, 156. For his brother, see Muham- 
mad ibn Hashim. 373-74 
Sa'id ibn Humayd, Abt ‘Uthman al-K3tib. A man of Persian origin, who lived at 
Baghdád and Sátarri, He was a secretary aud poet, who died 864 and was 
accused of plagiarism, See Ígbahüni, Apháni, Part XVIL 2; Khallikin, II, 43, 
44; Tabari, Annales, Part Il, 1473, 1514, 1645; Zarikli, Part DL 146, calls him. 
ibn Hamid. He may be the same as the secretary who follows, 270 
Sa'id ibn Huntayd ibn al-Bakhtakán, Abü "Uthmán. A secretary and theologian. 
For al-Baklitakán, sce Firdawsi, Shabnama, VII, 279. Compare with preceding 
scholar. 270, 367 
Sa'id ibn Huraym al-Katib. He was a secretary who became an associate of Sahl 
ibn Hariin at the Bayt al-Hikniali at Baghdad, See Tabart, Annales, Part TH, 
145, 304, 311, 676. 263, 2774. 
Seid ibn al-ldusayn ibn ‘Abd Allih, known as ‘Ubayd Allah al-Mahdi. He went 
from Salamiyah to North Africa iu 909 and established the Fatimid Dynasty. 
He died 934. See Khaldün, Histoire des Berbéres, D, 506; Khallikin, N, 77; 
Silvestre de Sacy, Part 1, ccn. 464-67 
Sa'id ibn Ibrahim al-Tustari, Abū al-Husayn. Me was a secretary, referred to as of. 
Christian origi, and a poet. He was associated with ibn al-Furdt and al- 
Mugtadir (caliph 908-932), See Sabi, Wuzurd', pp. 39, 60, 261 £; Miskawayh, 


IV (x), 55 (52), 62 (38), 143 (128). E 
Sa‘id ibn Jubayr. A great scholar of al-Küfab, who was executed by al-Hajjaj ibn 
Yüsuf in 713. See Nawawi, p. 278. 76 


Sa'id ibn Mihrin. See Ibn Abi ‘Aribah, 

Sa'id ibn Misjah Abit "Uthmán. He was a Negro of Makkal, who went to Asia 
Minor and Persia, bringing back music to Arabia. Me died about 704. See 
Igbahüni, Aghani, Part HL, 84: Zirikli, Part HI, 154. 309, 324. 
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Sa'id ibi Sa'dün al-'Attár. He wrote a book entitled “The Ancients.” 377 
Said ibn Wahib, Abit ‘Uthmän al-Katib. A man ofal-Basrah, who was a government 
secretary and poet and who worked for the Barmak Family. He died 824/825. 

See Isbahani, Agháni, Part XXI, 104; Taghri-Birdi, Part 1I, x88. 
269, 357, 367 





Sa'ih (al-) a-^Alawi, Sec ‘Al ibu Muhatnntad, Abii Bakr, 

Sajih. A soothsayer of the Banü Tamim, married to the false prophet Masaylimali. 
See Hiwi, Arabs, p. 141. 210 

Saji (al-), Zakariya’ iba Yabyi ibn Muhammad ibn al-Saji, Abū Yahyà. He was a 
scholar of al-Basrah, a jurist who studied with the disciples of al-Shüffi, He 
died ọx9/ọ20. Sce Nawawi, pp. 66, 68; Shirizi, Part I, 8s; Il, 23; Yäqūt, 
Geog., Í, 90, 614. 523 

Sakádas of Argos. IHe won the flute playing at the Pythian Games, 590 1.C., and was 
also a poet and author. His name is wrongly written as Sà'àtus in the Arabic 
texts. It can also be spelled Sacadas. See Farmer, Organ of the Ancients, p. 61; 








Smith, GRBM, Ill, 691, bottom, 643 
Sakan. She was a poetess and the mother of Mahmud ibn al-Hasan al-Warráq, the 
poet who died 840, Sec Kahhalah, A‘lans al-Nísi, Part H, 200. 362 


Sakhawi (al-). An alchemist, probably of the 10th century. "The name may come 
from Sakhà in Egypt. Sce Yàqüt, Geog., Hl, 39, s1; Compare Üsaybi'ah, Part 

Il, 195, 1. 29. Flick, Ambix, p. 92, suggests Sajjáda or Sahiwa. 850 

Sakhtawayh. A man at Naysibiir with whom a oth century Sbi'i scholar named 
Dé@iid ibn Abi Zayd lived 488 

Salam (Sallam) al-Abrash, One of the translators of scientific books during the late 
8th and carly oth century. See Qifti, p. 196; Yäqüt, Geog., I, 320. The name 
is garbled in MS 1934. 587 

Salim (Sallim) ibn Sulayman. See Abü al-Mundhir. 

Salamah (Abit) al-Basri, He was Hammad ibn Salamah, a jurist and mufti of af- 
Basrah, noted for his piety. He died 784/785. See Khallikin, I, 260, 261, n.4; 
Taghri-Birdi, Part H, $6; Zirikli, Part lI, 302. $36 

Salamah ibn. 'Abbüd ibn Mansür. A poet and the the judge of al-Basrah during the 
middle of the 8th century. See Igbaháni, Aghánt, Part III, 96. 359 

Salamah ibn ‘Agim, Abii Muhammad. A grammarian of al-Kiifah, associated with 
al-Farra’ in the first part of the oth century. See Zubaydi, Tabagat, p. 150; 
Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 260, For bis well-known son, sec al-Mufaddal ibn Salamah. 

14$, 147, 149, 165, 190-91 

Salamiah ibn 'Ayyásh. A poct of the middle 8th century. See Isbahani, Aghdni, 
























Part XXI, 129 336 
Salimah ibn Sulayman al-Ikhmiui, He practiced magie and alchenry, probably in 
the roth century. For Ikhmim ju Egypt, see Yaqiit, Grag., 1, 165. 732 


Salamah (Umm) Hind. A daughter of Abū Umayyah, who was born in. exile in 
Abyssinia and died at al-Madinah, 678. She was also a wife of the Prophet. Scc 
Kabhalah, A'fáim al-Nisi', Part V, 221; Ishaq, Life of Muhanunad, pp. 229, $46, 
589, 680. 68 

Salamah al-Wasif. An official of the early oth century. See Khallikün, IL, 414. 

317 








mi (al-), See Muhanunad al-Salàmi. 
Saliba. A scholar, probably a Christian, who translated scientific books. 587 
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Salih. A dialectic wetaphysician of the Khawári. Compare Sälih ibn Musarrib. 
453 
Salih (Ab) ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Yazdád. He was the son ofa vizier and 
himself an officer at the court, as well as a man of letters, He diod 874/875. See 


Taghri-Bixdi, Part HI, 35; Tabari, Annales, Part HI, + 513. 1707, 1724, 1790-92, 
1830. 





o : pH 
Salih (Abi) Mähän al-Hanafi. An Arab genealogist of the generation following the 
Prophet. Sce Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 242. 205 
Salib (Abi) al-Ta'i. An unimportant tribal scholar of language. 104 





Sali) al-Hanafi, Compare with Abii Salih Mähän al 
ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. Sec Abū al-Fadl al- Tamimi. 
h ibn ‘Abd al-Quddüs, Ab al-Fadl. He was a man of al-Basrah, a poet executed 
by al-Mahdi for heresy. 777. See Khallikin, Il, 465, 668; Jir Allah, pp. 39, 40, 
161; Mas'üdi, VII, 392-93. 359, 387, 804. 
Salih iba ‘Abd al-Rabmán, Abii Sai, "The son of a prisoner from Sij: 
during the first quarter of the 8th century was in the secr 
governor of al-Iriq, later taking charge of the tax bureau, Sec 
Origins, p. ; Kha T 
Salih ibn Abral-Aswad, A Shi ï jurist and author, Sce Tüsi, p. 167, sect. 352. f 536 
Salih ibn Abi al-Najm. He lived at Baghdad, probably in the first part of the oth 
century. For his brother, see Ahmad ibn Abi al-Najm. 322, 360, 367 
Salih ibn Ahmad ibn Hanbal, He was the son of the great jurist. He lived from 818 
to 879 and was a judge at Igbahün. Sce Rajab, p. 164; Kballikn, I, 45; lll, 41. 
3s 
Salih ibi Hayy. He was an authority for the traditions of the Zaydiyah, who sobs 
ably died in dic first half of the 8th century. For his sons, see Säit, al-Hasan, 
and ‘Ali (iby b ibn Hayy), 443 
Salih ibn Janal khni A poct of Damascus, living during the last half of the 
7th century, Sec Zirikii, Part Ilf, 275. 356 
Salih ibn al-Musarrih (Misrah or Mishrab). An ascetic theologian of the Khawirij, 
who rebelled near al-Mawsil, 695 and was killed. Sce Baghdidi (Seelyc), pp. 
Yin 112; Qutaybah, Ae äi, p. 209; Durayd, Geneal, p. 133, L 91 Yáqüt, 
Geog., IV, 448; Tabati, Annales, Part H, 880, 884 £f. 202 
Salih ibn Silib ibn al-ayy. A theologian of the 8th century. 444 
Salih al-Mudaybiri. He helped to develop a legitimate form of exorcism, probably 
in the late oth or carly roth century, For the last name, compare Gocje, ZDMG, 
XX (1866), 487; Yágüt, Geag., IV, 450. 729 
Salih al-Murri. An ascetic who died 788/789. Sce Sha'rini, Part I, 60; ‘Ali ibn 
"Uthmàn, XVH (1911), 396; ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Sarrdj, XXIE (1914), 281, 322; 






































Taghri-Birdi, Part Il, 71. 456 
Sali - Ho was a scholar and author of the Najiyah "Tribe and Khawiirij sect. 
453 


Salibi (aL), Mahammad ibn Muslim, Abii al-Husayn, He was a scholar sympathiz- 
ing with the Murji'ali but connected with the Mujbirab. Sec Murtadii, p.72; 
Baghdádi (Halkin), pp. 8, 190. 451 

Salil ibn Abmad, Abū Salih. He was a member of the group in the middle coth 
century, who made an abridgment of the history ofal- Tabari. Sec Yáqüt, Geag., 
II, 490. 565 
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Salim, Abü al“Ali’. "The secretary of Hishdm (caliph 7724-743). He translated a 
passage from Aristotle and helped to develop Arabic for government purposes, 
Sce Khallikan, Y, 175. 257, 274-775 

Salim ibn Farrükli (Purüj). A man interested in alchemy, probably in the late 8th or 
early oth century. 850 

Sälim ibn Wabisah. He was a Pre-Islámic poct. Sce Tammām {Rückert}, select. 239, 
406, 418; ‘Askari, p. 357. 346 

Sallam ibn Sulayman. See Abii al-Mundhir, 

Sabn. A legendary hero who inherited a third of the world from his father Peridün, 
See Firdawsi, Shahnama, Y, 189. 23 

Sale, He served as director of the Bayt al-Hikmah at Baghdad and was a student of 
Piolemy's works. He Tived in the gth century. See Qifüi, p. 97, L 22 and n. e, 


which suggests Salman, 263, 639, 717 
Salm (ibn). A oth century maker of astrolabes. Suter, VI (1892), 41, calls him Ibn 


Salim. 671 
Salm ibn ‘Amr, Aba ‘Amr. A profligate poet called al-Khásir, who lived during the 
last quarter of the 8th and first part of the oth century. Sec Isbahini, Aghani, 
Part XXI, 110; Khallikan, I, 22, n. 2; Baghdadi (Halkin), p. 139, n. 6. 
356, 804 
Salm ibn Qutaybah ibn Muslim al-Bahili, He was the governor of al-Bagrah and 
later of al-Rayy during the reign of al-Mansir. He died 766. Seo Tabar, 
Annales, Part II, 1659; 1H, 326, 327; Zirikli, Part 1H, 168. 117, 119, 224. 
Salmi bine Said. A favorite of al-Walid (caliph 743—744) and the subject of numerous 
poems. See Igbaháni, Aghini, Part Vl, 113-16; Kahbalah, A‘lam al-Nisa’, Part 
Ti, 245. qar 
Salman, written Salmá(n) in MS r934. He was the dircctor of the Bayt al-ldikmah 
at Baghdád during the reign of al—Ma' miin (813-833). See Qi, p. 97, bottom, 
and n. e, Compare Salm. RP 
Salmuwayh. (1) A scholar who quoted historical traditions and genealogies, writing 
also about the government, Sec Yáqüt, Geog., IV, 170. (2) One of the scribes 
of al-Kindi. Scc Qifli, p. 376. 237, 626 
Salmuwayh ibn Bunin. A Nestorian physician at the courts of al-Ma'miin and al- 
Av ost, who died 839/840. Sec Qifüi, p. 207; Usaybi'ah, Part I, 164; Sarton, 
I, $73; Leclere, I, 118. 697 
Salt (Ibn al-). See Jorahiur ibn al-Salt. 
Samah ibn Luwa’ iba Ghalib, Abū Yabyá. An ancient tribal hero surnamed Abii 
Yahya, Sce Durayd, Geneal., p. 68, Hi 
Samakah, Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Sad. He was a secretary and the teacher of Ibn 
al-‘Antid, who was the vizier of Mu'ayyad al-Dawlab, in the 10th century. 
305 
Sam‘in, A scholar who translated the astronomical tables of. Piolemy and other works 
for Khalid ibn Yahya ibn Barmak in the Jate 8th and carly 9th century. S87 
San än (Ibn), Mubammad ibn ‘Abd Allah. He was the apprentice of the great 
astronomer Abū Ma‘shar. He himself became an astronomer during the oth 
century and was perhaps the son of the preceding scholar, See Qifti, p. 286; 
Suter, X. (1900), 41. 660 
Samari (al-}, Abt al-Hasan, A theologian connected with the Mujbirah. He may 
have come from Samar or Simmar, for which place sec Yagüt, Geog., I, 132, 
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or he may have been the same as a theologian from Sämarrä, See Abii al- 
Hasan al-Misri. 448, 479 

Samb (Aba al-) al-T2i. A tribal scholar brought to alTedg by al-Mutazz (caliph 
866-869). 104 

Sammak (ibn al-), Abū al-Abbás Muliammad ibn Sabib. A man of. al-Kiifah, who 
was a preacher and ascetic at the court of Harn al-Rashid. He died 799/800, 
See Khallikan, DI, 18; 'Attár, p. 167. 456 

Samüti (al-}. A tribal scholar of language, quoted by Ibn al-A‘rabi. 154 

Sanad ibn ‘Alt, Abū al-Tayyib. A Jewish mathematician, who became a Muslim and 
was placed in charge of astronomical research by al-Ma'mür, He lived until the 
last half of the gth century. See Qifti, p. 206; Sarton, I, 566; "Tüqin, pp. 208, 
120, 169; Suter, VI (1892), 29, 63; X (1900), t3. 635, 646, 652, 654. 

Sanawbari (al-). Sec Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn al-Hasau. 

Sandi ibn ‘Ali, A gth century scribe employed by Is4q al-Afam;li. He was re 
sponsible for compiling the book, Kitüb Akhbar al-Aghani al-Kabir, His shop was 
by the Dung Arch at Baghdid. In one place Flügel calls him al-Tustari, perhaps 
an error, 236, 310 

Sandi (al-) ibis Shahik. He was also called al-Sindi and was a protégé of al-Manyir 
(caliph 754—775) and an officer during the following reigns. See Mas'üdi, VI, 
394. 474, 476; Tabari, Annales, Part Hl, 145, 580, 680. 372 

Sandi ibn Sadaqah. A secretary who wrote some poetry. 367 

Sandük ibn Hubaybah, Abü Tahir. A roth century poet of Wäsit. The same is 
omitted by the Beatty MS and may not be properly spelled. 373 

Sanjahil. A scholar of Indian mathematics aud medicine, Sec Usaybi'ah, Part II, 
32; Leclerc, I, 287; Curcton, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, VI (1841), 107. 














645 

Saqil (al-), Abū al-Kumayt al-"Uqayli. A language scholar of tribal origin and minor 
importance. 103 
Saqlabi ibn al-Muntabi, An unimportant poct. 459 





Sagr (Aba al- 
Saqr (Abi al. 


Sce ‘Abd al-"Aziz ibn ‘Uthmän. 
“Adawi. A tribal scholar of language of secondary importance, 





103 
Saqr (Abii al-) al-Kilibi. A man of nomadic origin, who studied tribal dialects. 

103 
Sagi (Ibn al-), A scribe who wrote itt gold. 18 


Sarakhsi (al). See Alunad ibn al-Tayyib. 
Sari (al-) Abū al-Hasan al-Mughallis (Mughallas) al-Saqi. A man of Baghdad, 
who was a leading ascetic and Süfitheologian. He died about 868. Sec ‘Artin, 
pp. 180, 200; Dermenghom, p. 157; Khallikán, f, $55. 80, 455 
Sari (al-) ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmán ibn ‘Utbah. He was a grandson of one of the Comm 
panions of the Prophet and a poet of al-Madinah in the 7th century. Sec 
Isbahüni, Aghani, XVI, 65; Yàqüt, Geog., 1, 437, 1. 4; 580, 1. 12; IV, 24, L ER 
356 
Sari (al-) ibn Abmad, Abii al-Hasan al-Kindi. He was called al-Raffa’, also al-Kätib, 
and was an artisan from the region of al-Mawsil. He became a poet attached to 
Sayfal-Dawlah. Later he went to Baghdad, where he died soon after 970. See 
Khallikin, I, 288, 557; ‘Askari, p. 72; 'Taghri-Birdi, Part IV, 67. See also 
Va, Geog., 1, 757; IL 147, 673; IV, 684. 20, 372, 374 
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Sariyah ibn Zunaym ibn ‘Abd Allih, He was a Companion of the Prophet, who 
served as a general during the invasion of Persia. He died 650. See Zirikli, Part 


TH, 1:2. 225 
Sarj (Ibn Abi) Abū al-‘Abbas Ahmad, A secretary who probably lived in the roth 
century. Flügel gives Ibn Abi Sarh. 279 


Sarjün (Sergius) ibn Mansür al-Riimi. Me was a secretary who kept the government 
records in Greek during the reign of Mu'dwiyah (caliph 661-680). Sec Baladhuri, 
Origins, p. 301; ari, Annales, Part IL, 205, 228, 239, 837; Hitti, Arabs, p. 195, 

583 
ibi Mubammad. A man from Sarkhas in 
ith al-Küfah but taught in the mosque of the 
of West Baghdad, in the late 8th or early oth 

century. For the locality, fit, Geog., 1, 836. 1$4, 626-68 

Sarráj (Ibn al-), Muhammad al-Sari, Abū Bakr. A scholar of language, grammar, 
and poctry at Baghdid, who died 929. Sce Zubaydi, Tabagdt, p. 122; Suyüti, 
Bughyat, p. 44; Khallikan, HI, 52. 109, 128, 135, 136, 139 

Sa‘ga‘ah (Abii). (1) Al-Ámiri; the composer of a popular poem, (2) Al-Darir al- 
Küfi, a poct of secondary importance, perhaps the same as (1). 363, 376 

Sa'sa'ah ibn Sübán. An orator and leader, who was attached to the Caliph “All. See 
Mas'üdi, V, 92-115. , 293 

Südi’, Abū Sa'id Muhammad ibn Hubayrah al-Asadi, A man ofal-Kiifah, who was 
a grammarian and philologist. He lived in the late oth century and was attached 
to a son of the Caliph al-Mu‘iazz at Baghdad. See Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 110; 
















Abü Talib “Abd al“Azi 
, who had connections 
Tarjumániyah, probably a qu 


















Yáqüt, Irshad, VI (7), 133, where he is called Sa'üra". 162 
Sáwári (Shaw: s the teacher of Yahya al-Nahwi in Egypt in the early yth 
century. Compare Qifti, p. 354. 612 
Sawrah al-A'ràbi. He was a foolish tribesman about whom anecdotes were told. 
See Rosenthal, Humor, p. 10. 735 
Sawrah ibn al-Mubirak. He wrote a book about the system of al-Kisi'i for reading 
Flügel calls him al-Mubarrad. 67 





Sawwar ibn Abi Shara‘ab. He was called Abii Shara'ah al-Qayst and named Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad. He was a poct and teller of ancedotes in the late 8th and oth 
century. Sce Isbahani, Agháni, Part XX, 35; Yüqüt, Geog., IIl, 183, 1. 22. 

244, 33T 

Sawwir (Ibn) Abū ‘Ali a-Kátib. A personal friend of the author of Al-Fihrist, who 
endowed. a library at al-Basrah daring the roth century. Sce Pellat, Le Milien 
bagrien, p. 66. The Beatty MS gives Ibn Suwár. 304-305, 340 

i (al). A mau interested in alchemy called Abü Mikhail. Compare with 

the nante which follows, 

‘Abd Allah. An astrologer of secondary importance. See Suter, 
X (1900), 67; MS 1934 calls him ibn al-Husayn, whereas MS 1135 and Qifti, p. 
221, have ibn al-Hasan. 662. 

Sayf al-Dawlal, He was Abü al-Elasan ‘Ali of the Hamdan family. He lived from 
about 916 to 967. He conquered North Syria and ruled over a brilliant court 
at Aleppo (946-967). See Khallikün, II, 334. 












xvii, 288, 373, 491, 585-86, 671 
Sayf (Ibn Abi). Compare Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sayf. 
Sayf (ibis) Ahmad. See Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allāh. 
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Sayf ibn ‘Amrah al-Nakha i. A Shi'i jurist and author of al-Küfah.. Sce Tüsi, p. 165, 


















sect, 346, where the name is ‘Amiral. 536 
Sayf ibn Did Y; . He was the hero who freed al-Yarnan from Abyssinia, A.D. 
$75. Sec f B. Dhi Yazan,” . Islam, V, 71. 208 
Sayf (Ibn) al-Fárid. A Shaft jurist. 1n the Tonk MS two extra names are inserted, 
bat not in a legible way. 325 


Sayf ibn ‘Umar al-Asadi al-Tamimi. A scholar of al-Kitfab. often quoted for his 
knowledge of historical traditions, Me died 815, See HS Khalifah, IV, 386; 
Zirikli, Part Wl, 220; Tabari, Annales, Indices, 262, where the name is spelled 
Usayyidi. 203 

Saymari (al-), See Abii al-Aubas. 

Saymari {al-), Abii Ja'far a-'Abbádüni, A teacher of al-Başrah and a scholar of the 
middle roth century, called Sahak Lam (Strong Smell) because of the public 
latrine by his residence. Sec Khallikin, Hl, 629. 43$ 

Saymari (al-), Muhammad ibn ‘Umar, Aba ‘Abd Allah. He was a Mu'tazili thcolo- 
gian, who lived at al-Basrah and Baghdid. He died 927/928. See Muctada, 
P. 96. 136, 427, 429, 433-35 

Sayr (Ibn). A transcriber of the Qui'án. The name may be Sir. See Pope, Survey 
of Persian Art, T, 1717. 12 

Sayrafi @l-), Abii ‘Ali Muhammad ibn Harb. A theologian of the Khawirij. Sce 
Shahrastáni (Haarbrücker), Part I, 155, for Mubammad ibn Harb. 453 

Sayrafi (fbn ab), Aba Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allih. He was a Shāfi jurist 
attached to the vizier “Afi ibn ‘isi. He died 941/042. See Nawawi, p.672; 
Khallikin, II, 604; Shirazi, p.91. 379, $24 

Sayyar al-Mingari. He was the grandfather of the historian Nagr ibn Muzihim. 

202 



















a 





Sayyid ibn Muhammad. See al-Himyari. 

Seneca, L. Annaeus. The great Roman philosopher and tutor of Nero. He died 
AD, 65. Sec Smith, GRBM, HI, 778-83. 852 

Sergius of Ra’s al-‘Ayn. He studied at Alexandria, became a distinguished physician 
and died at Constantinople Am, 536. See Usaybi'ah, Part I, 204; Sarton, 1, 
423; Fück, Ambix, p. 123 (19); Ortiz, p. xot; Berthelot, Alchimistes Grecs, 1, 
196; T, 26, 399; I, 27. 852-53 

Seth. See Shith. 

Severus. (1) A physician of the late tst century. See Sarton, I, 307; Smith, GRBM, 


TIE, 802. (2) A man interested in alchemy. 678, 853 
Shabábah (Ibn). A poet influenced by the Manichaeans. He lived in the 8th century. 
Sec Tabari, Annales, Part TH, $17, l. 97. 804. 


Shabbah ibn 'Iq3l al-Tamiii, A man known for his oratory, who was attached to 
the court of al-Mansiir (caliph 754—773). See Khallikán, 1, 522. Although. 
spelled ‘Iqal by Khallikan, the name may be ‘Uqgal. 274 

Sha'bi (al-) Abü ‘Amr ‘Amir ibn Shara A man of al-Küfah, who was the leading 
scholar of his time, especially for the Hadith. He dicd about 722. Sec Sha 'rátti, 











Part I, 37; Khallikan, ff, 4. $2, 456 
Shabib (Ibn). A scholar who wrote about spelling in the Qur’in. Compare Yagiit, 
Geog., I, 405, L 9; Ill, 651, L 20. So 


Shabib {ibn}, Abi Said ‘Abd Allah, A man of the Rabiah Tribe, who was au 
unimportant historian at al-Bagrah. 238 
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Shabib ibn al-Barsi’, A poet whose mother, al-Barsi’, was contemporary with the 
Prophet, while he himself was active at the time of ‘Abd al-Malik (caliph 68 5~ 
705}. Sec ‘Askari, Part Il, 196; [sbaháni, Aghan?, Part XI, 93: "lammám 
(Riickert), select. 395, 396, 397, 405. 346 

Shabib (Ibn) Muhammad al-Basri. He was a disciple of the Mu'tazili theologian, 
al-Nazgüm. He was also called Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Shabib and lived in the first part of the oth century. Sec Baghdadi (Seelyc), 
pp. 37, 119; Murtada, p. 71; Khayyat, Iutísdr (Nyberg), pp. 127, l. 1; 211, 
I. 16. 413 

Shabib ibn Rawal. An officer who killed Abii Muslim during the reigu of al~ 
Mansür (754-775). A square was named for him at Baghdád. The father's 
name is taken from Mas'üdi, VI, 181-83, but it is given differently by other 
authorities. See Tabari, Annales, Part TE, 1960; DL 110-15; Yàqüt, Geog., Ifl, 
489, l. 5; Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 126. 822 

Shabib ibn Shaybah, Abū Ma'mar. He was a scholar famous for oratory during the 
early ‘Abbasid period. He died 780/781. See Qutaybah, Ma'ürif, p. 206; 
Khallikan, II, 4, n. 8; IV, 69. 273 

Shabib ibn Yazid. He was called Abii Dabhak al-Elarüri and was a Khariji rebel 
leader during the governorship of d. Hatz? in al-‘Ivig. He lived from 647 to 
697. See Khallikàn, 1, 616; Qutaybah, Ma'arif, p. 209; "Shabib," Enc. Islam, 
IV, 243. For the name al-Hariiri, given in the Beatty MS, sec üt, Geog., II, 
246. 202, 397 

Shabib (Shabaib) al-"Usfuri. See Khalifah ibn Khayyát. 

Shábür. See Sábür and Sháj 

Shadi'id (Abü al-), al-Faziri, A poet of secondary importance who lived during 
the early years of the ‘Abbasid rule. Sec Isbahini, Aghéni, Part XV, 34, 35; 
XVII, 95. Flügel spells his name incorrectly. 358 

Shádhàn (ibn), Abū Muhammad al-Fadi ibn Shüdhán ibn al-Khalil. A man of 

























Naysabiir who was a theologian and jurist. He died 874. Sec Zirikli, Part V, 
355; Tüsi, p. 254, sect. $59. $3, 57-38, 78, 178, 557 
Shàfi'i(al-). He was the Imam Abū ‘Abd Allāh Mubammad ibn Idris. He was born 





in Palestine 767, served at al-Madinah and in al-Yaman, became the great legal 
authority at Baghdad, and died at Cairo about 820. He was also the founder of 
the Shafi school of law. See Khallikan, H, 569. 
82, 326, 440, 489, 497, $07, 5157277, 531, 564, $70 
Shafi‘ ibn al-Sá'ib ibn ‘Ubayd. A descendant of Hashim ibn al-Muttalib aud ancestor 
of the jurist mentioned in the preceding passage. 515 
Sháb (ibn al-), Abi al-Qasim ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn al-Shah al-Táhíri. He was a 
court intimate and author. Flügel and the Tonk MS call him al-Záhiri, but the 
Beatty MS names him for Tahir, the patron of his ancestor, 335 
Shah (al-) ibn Mikal, ‘Abd Allih ibn Muhammad ibn Mikal He was a client of 
Tahir, who became governor of al-Alwaz under al-Muqtadir (caliph 908-932) 
See Khallikan, Ill, 38, 42, n. 1; Mas'üdi, VII, 30s; "Tabari, Annales, Part DL 
1$32, 1562, 1574, 1610; Sabi, Wuzara’, p. 49. 335 
Shahham (al-), Abi Ya'qüb. An carly scholar of the Mu'tazilah and teacher of the 
famous al-Juibi i, who was born about 849. See Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 183; 
Jir Allah, p. 58. 395, 429 
Shahib ibn al-Bargá'. Sec Shabib ibn al-Barsi’, 
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Shahid al-Balkhi. He was probably the same as the scholar who follows. MS 1934. 
gives Shahid, whereas the other versions have Suhayl. 
Shahid ibn al-Husayn, Abit al-Hasan. A philosopher with whom al-Razi had dis- 
putes, Sce Usaybi'ah, Part I, 313, L 9. Ko 
Shahin (Ibn), Aba al-'Abbäs Almad ibn Sa'id. He was a grammatian of secondary 
importance, In the Flügel text and Flügel, Gram. Schulen, p. 209, his name is 
confused with that of another grammarian. 176 
Shahin (Ibn), Abü Hats ‘Umar ibn Ahmad. A preacher, traditionalist, and historian 
of Baghdad, who died when 87 years old, 995/996. See Khallikan, H 324, 0. 2; 
Zirikli, Part V, 196. 230 
Shahram (Ibn), Aba Ishaq. He was sent by ‘Adud al-Dawlah to the court of Basil H? 
emperor at Constantinople some time between 976 and 983. See St, Viiz, 
23 (28, 29), 117 (113). Al-Fihrist states he was also sent as an envoy by Sayf al- 
Dawlah between 944 and 967. s85 
Shahrbariz, A Persian general who fought in the war with the Emperor Heraclius 
and usurped the throne 629. Sec Firdawsi, Shahnama, VIH, 194-96; Sykes, I, 
525-30. Some editions call him Shahr-B: by mistake. 716 
Shikir (Aba) al-Days A theologian with dualistic belich, Sce Dr Allih, p. 37, n. 
4; Khayyit, Feis, (Nadix}, pp. 37, l. 7, 103, end; Khayyat, nisar, (Nyberg), 
PP. 41, 142, bottom. 804 
Shakir (Ibn Akhi Abi). A dualist and nephew of the preceding theologian. 804 
Shalaghlagh {Abū al-), "The name is sometimes spelled Shalala', and he is called both 
Ahmad and Muhammad. ALFihrist calls him a great-grandson of Maymiia al- 
Qaddib, whereas he was more likely a great-grandson. of Muhammad ibn 
Ismá'il al-Maktüm. See notes accompanying passage in the translation about the 
Isma‘THyah. 464-66 
Shalmaghani (al-), Abū Ja'far Muhammad ibn ‘Ali, He was called Iba Abi al- 
'Azigir and was a Shi'i fanatic, teaching transmigration and divine presence 
within himself. After hiding at al-Mawsil he appeared at Baghdad, where he 
was burucd 934. See Khallikin, I, 436; Mas'üdi, 10, 267; Massignon, Hallaj, 
L 373, note; Yagàt, Irshad, VI (1), 206. 323, 440, 850, 867 
Shamaqmag (Abi al-), Abi Muhammad Marwin ibn Muhammad, A poet of the 
late 8th and carly 9th century and a companion of the great poets at Baghdad. 
See Isbahani, Agháni, Part HL, 39, 47, 71, 128, 169; Qutaybah, *Uyün, IV, 36; 
IX, 247, n. 2; Khallikin, IV, 226. 361 
Shimi (al-), Abū Muslim. He was the secretary ofa high official during the end of the 
Umayyad period and probably himself an official under the early ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, 274-78 
Shamkh (Abi al-}. A tribesman of al-Hirah, who wrote about camels. Flügel calls 
him Abii al-Shamab. Sce Flügel, Gram. Schulen, p. 47. 99 
Shamkhsah. He was probably a Persian, who was attached to the Jurist Abii ‘Ali al- 
Karábist and lived during the oth century. 450 
Shamli. He was a scholar who translated from Greek into Arabic and lived probably 
ju the late oth or early 10th century. See Qi, pp. 42,1. 5, 131,16; Leclerc, 
I, 178; Steinschneider, ZDMCG, L (1896), 407. 587, 606, 684 
Shammákh (al-), Maat ibn Dhirár (Shammäkh ibn Dhirir) He was a poet who 
lived until the Prophet’s time. Sec Tammam (Riickert), select. 377, 773; 
Khallikán, H, 453, n. 9; Mas'üdi, V, 347. 163, 346 
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Shamiili (al-). A reader of the Qur'án, probably belonging to the roth century. 


73 
Sham'ün. (1) See Simeon. (2) A disciple of the chief of thc Mughtasilah of the marsh- 
lands of Southern "rä, 8 


Shanabüdh (Ibi) Muhammad ibn Ahmad. A scholar of Baghdad who was flogged 
seven times for introducing erroneous readings of the Our än, He recanted, but 








probably died in prison 939. See Khallikin, HI, 16. 70-72, 85, 166 
Shánáq al-Hindi. An Indian who wrote about both warfare and ethics. 738, 740 
Shipir (Sabir) I, King of Persia, 2417272. S75. 771576 
Shipür H, King of Persia, 309-397. Called Dhü al-Aktaf. See Sykes, I, 444; 

“Shapiir,” Enc. Islam, IV, 314. 579-80, FAT 
Saar? (Ibn) al-Khaffaf. A Sbi jurist at Makkah. Compare Yagiit, Geog., IV, 640, 

L8. $26 


Shari'ah (Abii). Sec Sawwär ibn Abi Shari'ah. 
Shara‘ah ibn al-Zand Büdh. He was a poet and singer of al-Küfah during the 8th 













century, Sec Qutaybah, ‘Uyiin, IV, 99; Isbahani, Aghdni, VI, 125; XII, 96. 
The n: s also spelled Shuri‘ah, 357 
Sha‘rini (al-). A skilled calligrapher, who probably lived in the late 8th or carly oth 


centuty. 12 
Sha'táni (al-), Abū Sa‘id ‘AH, He was sent to Persia to promote the Isma‘ili prop- 
aganda in the early roth century and was said to have been executed soon 


after 932. Scc Baghdádi (Halkin), p. 113 and n. 2; Blochet, p. 67. 467 
Sharashir the Egyptian, A transcriber of the Our ën, The name is not clear in the 
Beatty MS and may not be correct. 12 


Sharik ibn ‘Abd Allah, Abū ‘Abd Allah. He was born at Bukhari 713/714 and became 
a judge at both a-Küfah and al-Ahwiz. He was famous for remembering the 
Hadith and reading the Qur'ün and died at al-Kiifah 794. See Khallikin, I, 
622; Zirikli, Part HI, 239. 69 

Shargi (al-) Thu ab-Qatümi, Abū al-Muthanni. He was named al-Walid ibn al- 
llugayn and was a scholar for genealogy and traditions, who died during the 
carly ycars of däm, Sec Qutaybah, Maat, p. 268; Yáqüt, Geog., 1, 636, l. 20, 

195, 375 

Sharshir (Ibn). A jurist refuted by Muhammad ibn Did. He was probably a son of. 
the Sth century Hanafi jurist Abū Sad al-Rani, nicknamed Sharshix, for which 
name see Pabari, Annales, Part Ill, 2510, 2511. $32 

Shishi (al-}, Abū Far'ün. He was a poet of secondary importance. For al-Shish, see 
Yàqüt, Geog., Hl, 233. 362 

Shishi @l-}, Íbrihim ibn Muhammad. A man who probably served al-Mubarrad as 
a copyist in the oth century. See Fligel, Gram. Schulen, p. 233- 129 

Shatawi (al-), AbG al-Hasan Ahmad ibn ‘Ali. He was a Mu'tazili scholar of Baghdad, 
hanged by his children because of the harsh treatment of his daughter, 909/910. 
See Martada, p. 93; Fück, ZDMG, N.T. XV, No. 2 (1936), 303, notes, 


424, 429 
Shaybah ibn Nidüh ibn Smjus ibn Ya'qüb. He was a protégé of the Prophet's wife, 
Hind Umm Salamah. He had his own system for reading the Our ën, 68 


Shaybah ibn "Uthmán ibn Abi Talhah al“Abdari. He was the doorkeeper of the 
Ka'bah at Makkah, who died 678/679, Sec Taghti-Birdi, Part I, 138, 153. 
$58 
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Shaybán (Ibn Umm). A transcriber of the Qur'àn, who wrote with the Kiitic script, 
12 

Shaybáu al-Rá'1, He was a jurist and ascetic, who lived at Damascus but became a 
tecluse on Mt. Lebanon. He died 774/775. Scc Taghti-Birdi, Part If, 32, middle. 

456 

Shaybini (al), Abü ‘Amr Isháq ibn Mirar, He classified the pocms and anecdotes of 
over Bo tribes. He died when very old, hetween the years 821 and 828. See 


Khallikan, T, 182. 90, 104. 150, 156, 191, 344-48 
Shaybini (412, Ibn al-Aswad. A poet of sccondary importance. Fligel gives Abii al- 
Aswad, 360 





Shaykh (Ibn Abi) Abi Ayyüb Sulayman. A poct-and scholar of Wisit, who lived 
in the 8th and probably the early oth century. See Mas'üdi, V, 328; Isbaháni, 
Aghani, XIV, 11; XVII, 124; XX, 34; Tabari, Annales, Part IH, 501303. 

250, 325, 500 

Shaylamah, Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn Sahl, Abū al-Llasan. He was connected 
with the Zanj rebellion but later became an official at Baghdad. He finally 
joined some Khawüri rebels and was killed by al- Mu‘ tadid (caliph 892-902). See 








"Yanükhi, pp. 73, 74; Tabari, Annales, Part Ul, 2135, 2136. 279 
Shayrmadi al-Daylami. A man of the late roth century, exiled from Baghdad, 
perhaps because of connections with the Ismailiyah. 473 


Shaytin al-Táq, Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘min, Abii Ja'far al-Abwal. He was called 
by the Shiah Mu'min al-Tàq and was an 8th century SIT theologian. See 
Tüsi, p. 323, sect. 608; Baghdadi (Scelyc), pp. 36, 71, 72; Baghdádi (Malkin), 








p. 19. 438, 723 
Shayzami (al-}. A prolific poct, who became attached to Sayf al-Dawlah (ruler at 
Aleppo 944-967). Sce Yaqiit, Geog., UL 378. 373 





Sbibl iba Munaqga al-Azdi. He was a leading man of the Sariw region of Adhar- 
bayjin who employed Babak to care for his animals in the early oth century, Sec 
Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, 325. 819 

Shitib (Aba) al-Khayydt. A poet of secondary importance, perhaps the Abū 
Shihab of the timo of al-Wathiq (caliph 842-847). Sec Isbahiini, Aghdn?, Part 
Vi, 197, bottom, 198. 360 

Shihab (bn), Abü al-Tayyib Ibrahim ibn Muhammad. He was 
who died in old age after 962. Compare Muhammad ibn Ib: 
who may have heen his father, See Murtada, p, 110. 433 

Shiklah. She was a Negress who when her father, Shih Afrand of Tabaristin, was 
killed, was trained at al-Ta’if by al-Mansiir and then taken by al-Mahdi (caliph 
775-785) becoming the mother of his famous Negro son, Jbráhin ibn al-Mahdi. 
See Isbahani, Aghäni, Part 1X, 48, 49. A$3 

Shili, One of the Mughtasilah or Sábians of the marshlands of Southern ‘Iraq, who 
formed a sect of his own, deriving ideas from the Jews. For the locality and 
river Shilà, see Yàqüt, Geog., W, 358. 8x2 

Shimer (Abi) al-Murji'.. He was also called Abū Shamir and was a pupil of Mu‘tazili 
scholars. He became a leader of the Murji’ah im the late 8th century. See 
Baghdadi (Seclye), pp. 37, 165, n. x; Shahrastini (Haarbrücker), Pare I, 160. 

220, 357, 388 

Shimshad (al-), Abū al-Hasan "A ibu Mahammad al-^Adawi, He was the tutor of 
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the sons of Nasir al-Dawlah at al-Mawsil in the last half of the roth century, See 
Yaqiit, Geog., Tl, 320, 1. 10. 339, 565 





Shirázi (al-) Ibn Bakr. A poet and the secretary of al-Mufi' {caliph 946-974). 337 
Shirzád (ibn), Muhammad ibn Yaby4, Abū Ja'far. He served Tüzün and Matizz 
al-Dawlah as an officer and secretary and became the governor of Baghdad, 
944. He also acted as the vizier of al-Mufi, but was later scourged and dis- 
graced. See Miskawayh, V (2), so (45), 88 (85), 9x (87), 1314 (111). Bowen, pp. 
385-05; Taghri-Birdi, Part IH, 280-85. 287 
Shis (Abi al), Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibn Razin. He was surnamed Abü 
Ja‘far and was a poet attached to the local ruler of Raqgah. He died 811. See 
Qutaybah, Shir, p. $35; Isbahini, Aghäni, Part XV, 108; Khallikan, I, 510; 
TV, 359. 322, 354 
Shith. A name for the Biblical Seth and probably also for the Manichaean, Shatil. 
Sce Yaqiit, Geog., Ilf, 566, which says the community of $ is that of the 
Sübians. 42, 786 
Shitranji {al-), Abū Hais ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-'Aziz. He was brought ap with the 
children of al-Mahdi, became a poet and chess player, and lived until the reign 
of al-Rashid (786-809). Sce Igbaháni, Aghánt, Patt XIX, 69; Qutaybah, ‘Uyin, 











ludex, p. 211. 363. 377 
Shu‘ayb, The Arabian prophet. Sce Qui'án, 7:85, 11:84, 29:36. ` 7 
Shu‘ayb (Abt) al-Sayrafi. He was a Mu'tazili scholar of secondary importance. See 

Fück, ZDMG, N.F. XV, No. 2 (1936), 307, n. 17. 429 
Shu'ayb ibn Ibráhim. An often-quoted traditionalist. See Tabari, Ansates, Indices, 

p.271. 6, 203 


Shu'bah ibn al- bn al-Ward, Abii Bistim. He was famous for his knowledge 
of poetry and the Hadith, as well as for picty. He died when 75 in 776/777. Sce 





Khallikin, ł, 493, n. 8, 571. 295 
Shubayl (Abo), A scholar of secondary importance, who wrote about the virtues of 
the Qur'ün. 8r 


Shubayl ibn ‘Azrah al-Duba'i; He was a poet and scholar of gencalogies, traditions, 
and folklore, who at one time joined the Khawárij. He died 737. Sce Zirikli, 
Part Ill, 230; Zubaydi, Tabagat, p. 49; lsbaháni, Aghdui, ill, 48, 49. li 

99, 138, 375 

Shuji". An astrolabe maker, attached to Sayf al-Dawlah (ruler ar Aleppo, 944-967). 

67x 

Shujà! ibn Aslam ibn Mahammad ibn Shuji' al-Hlásib, Abii Kamil. He was an 
Egyptian mathematician and teacher, who died 951. See Qifit, p. 211; Sarton, 





I, 630; Suter, VI (1892), 69; X. (1900), 41. 664, 666-67, 674. 
Shiinizi (ibn al). A man about whom amusing anecdotes were told. See Rosenthal, 
Humor, p. 9. 735 


Shugqayr (Abü) Ahmad iba al-llasan, He was also called Abū Bakr ibn Shugayr 
and was a granunarian of Baghdad who died 929. Sec Hajj Khalifah, V, 140; 
VI, 944, n. 451. 83 

Shugayt, the Servant. He was a slave of Ibn Quyyiad, who was the tutor of al- 
Qisim, son of al-Mansür (caliph 754-775). He was also a skilled calligrapher, 12 

Shugayr (Ibn), Aba Bakr ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad. A grammarian of secondary 
importance, influenced by the schools of both al-Basrah and al-Küfah, 18r 

Shurá'ah. Sce Shará'ah. 
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Sibawayh, Abii Bishr ‘Amr ibn "Uthmán. He was a Persian who went first to al- 
Basra, then to Baghdad, and finally back to Persia, where he died between 
793 and 796, He was the author of the famous book of grammar called At 
Kitib. Sce Khallikin, If, 396. 
90, KIX, 3122-14, 118, 123, 120, 131, 133, 135, 137-39, 187 
Sijistáni (al-). See (1) ‘Abd Allah ibu Sulaymán, Abii Bakr, (2) Sulayman ibn al- 
Ash'ath. (3) Abü Ya‘gith Ishäq ibn Ahmad. 
Sijistáni (al-), Abü Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Aziz. He was an authority for the Qur’in 
who died 941, Sec Zirikli, Part VII, 149. 77-78 
Sijistand (ab), Abū Dären Sabl ibn Muhammad. The great scholar of al-Bagrah 
during the middle of the oth century. He died about 863. Scc Khallikán, I, 603. 








126, 134 
Sijistáni (al), Ibn al-*Ali' Hc was one of the scholars who helped to compile Küab 
al-Ayn, probably during the late 8th century. 79, 95 


Sikal (AL) (Sakal or Shikal), Mubammad iba al-Khalil, Abū Ja‘far. He was a scholar 
and author of the Imamah school of thought, who lived in the late 8th and early 
9th century, Sce Shahrastini (Haarbrücker), Part I, 219; "ës, p. 292, sect. 634. 


439 

Sikkah (Abii). A man of early slim, connected with amusing anecdotes. See 
Rosenthal, Humor, p. 8. 73$ 
Sikkit (a). He was a pupil of al-Farri" from Dawraq near al-Ahwaz. He became a 
scholar of literature and was the father of the scholar who follows. 159 





Sikkit (Ibn al-), Aba Yüsuf Ya'güb ibn Ishäq. He was tutor to the son of al-Mutawak- 
kil and a great authority on grammar, killed between 857 and 861. See Yáqüt, 
Irshád, VY (7), 300; Khallikin, IV, 293. 

126, 156, 158, 159, 172, 191, 345748 

inscription in the Ka'bah at Makkah. 








r 
Siluf @l-) ibn 'Abuqar, ‘The author ofan an 


9 
Simawayh (Ibn). A Jewish astrologer, who probably lived in the oth century. Sec 
Suter, VI (1892), 66; X (1900), 38. MS 1135 has Shimawayh. 659 
Simeon (Sham'ün). A disciple of Mani, who accompanied him to his audience with 
Shápiir in the year 242/243. See Puech, Manichéisme, p. 46; Fligel, Mani, p. 
381. 775 
Simmah (al-) ibn ‘Abd Allih al-Qushayri. He was a poet who joined Islim. He died 
during the invasion of Tabaristin, in the middle of the 7th century. See 
Isbahini, Aghánt, Part V, 131; Tammám (Riickert), select. 448. 350, 719 
Simon Flippiatricus. An Athenian who was an authority ou horses and wrote a book, 
De Arte Veterinaria. He lived in the sth century mc, Sec Smith, GRBM, M, 
829. 738 
Simonides. The name is given by Flügel as Simunidus, but he is almost certainly 
the lyric poet of Veos, who was supposed to have invented long vowels and 
double letters. Ser Smith, GRBM, HI, 835. 28 
Simplicius. He taught at Athens until a.p. 53x and was one of the seven scholars who 
found asylum in Persia. He was called al-Riimi. Sec Qifit, p. 206; Sarton, I, 
422; Smith, GRBM, Ill, 837; Steinschncider, ZDMG, L (1896), 338. 
398, 60s, 614, 640, 67870 
Sinin ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin. He was a grammarian and commentator on the 
Qur'ün. Flügel gives Sayyar, but the Beatty MS has Sinàn. 75 
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Siain ibn Fath. A mathematician from Harrăn interested in Indian numbers, 
probably living in the oth century. Sec Qifti, p. 190; Tüqän, p. 178; Suter, 
VI (1892), 70; X (1900), 66. 665 
Sinan ibn Jabir al-Harrāni, He was an astrolabe maker, probably of the late oth or 
early 10th century. For his father, sce Jabir ibn Singin. 671. 
Sinan ibn Jäbir ibu Qarrah ibn Thabit ibn Miya. The beadman of the Sibians of 
Harrán during the first quarter of the oth century. 768 
Sinan ibn Thábit ibn Qurrah, Abit Sa'id. An astronomer and also chicf physician of 
al-Mugtadir, who in 93% was placed in charge of licensing physicians. He died 
942/943. Sce Yáqüt, Irshad, V1 (4), 257; Sarton, T, 641; Qifti, p. 190; Usaybi'ah, 
Part 1, 220. For his distinguished father, sec Thabit ibn Qurrah, 
377, 648, 700, 751 















Sind ibn ‘AR. Sanad ibn ‘AL. 

Sindi (al-), Ab: Dis". A poet of minor importance. He may have come from 
Sind, with the name al-Dila* referring to the Indian name for a district officer, 
or his name may have been al-Sandi from the Arabic. 

Sg (al), Hubaysh ibn Mäsä. He is called Hasan ibn Misi al-Nasbi in the Flügel 
edition. He was an authority for singing, who wrote an alphabetical book of 











songs for al-Mutawakkil {caliph 847-861). avr 
Siqtiri (Ibn) iba Ashüri. The chief of a sect called al-Ashüriy&n, perhaps the same 
as the Nestorian Assyrians. 813 









an ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Marzubán. He was born at 
Siráf of Zoroastrian origin, studied in Arabia, served as a judge at Baghdad, and 
was a teacher of the author of Al-Fihrist. He died 979. See Khallikin, I, 377; 
Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 221; Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (3), 84. xv, 136, 183, 189, 427 
Sirafi (al-), Abi Muhammad Yasuf ibn al-Hasan. He lived from about 947 to 995 
and was a shaykh and scholar, the son of the preceding judge. Scc Khallikan, 
IV, 406. 7o, 88 
n (Iba). See Milianimad ibn Sirin. 
sinnius). The man appointed by Mani to be his successor, Am, 287-282. See 
Paech, Manichéisme, pp. 53, bottom; 140, m. 223; Flügel Mani, p. 316; 
Tagizadeh, Mani, p. 210, a. 4. Compare Usaybi'ah, Part I, 315, L 29; Qifti, 
p. 273, L. 15. 792, 799 
Socrates (Sugrit ibn Suqrátis). The great Athenian philosopher, who lived from 
about 470 to 3998.6. Sec Qifli, p. 197; Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 43-49, for Arab 
information. 20, 28, 590-91, 623, 859 
Soranus, A leading medical authority, first at Alexandria and later at Rome. He 
lived during the late 1st and carly 2ud century. Sec Gordon, p. 653; Sarton, I, 
282; Smith, GRBM, HI, 878; Steinschneider, ZDMG, L (1896), 385. 691 
Stephanus (Stephen) of Alexandria. A philosopher who wrote on science and 
medicine during the reign of Heraclius (aap. 610-641). See Pauly, Vf, 1414; 
Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 103; Qifli, p. 71, bottom; Sarton, T, 472. 598-99, 689 
Stephanus al-Qadim (Stephen the Ancient). He translated Greck works on alchemy 
for Khalid ibn Yazid in the late 7th century. He may have been the same as 
Stephanus of Alexandria or some different person. See Hájj Khalifah, UI, 97; 
VI, 97; Berthelot, Alchinistes Grecs, E, 179; IL 127, 136; H, 26. 586, 85x 
Stephen sott of Basil, He was one of the scholars who translated scientific works, 
Sec Qifü, pp. 3s. L 19; 74.1 75 130, 7; 131, b 2; 171 L xo. 587 


Sirafi(al-) Aba Sa‘id al-Ha 
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Stephen the Monk (Istifán al-Rahib). He lived in a monastery at al-Mawsil, probably 
in the roth century and wrote numerous books on alchemy. Sec Ruska (6), 
pp- 9-14, 30; Fück, Ambix, p. 140 (18). See also the Flügel edition of Al- 
Fihrist, n. 4 10 p. 195. 850, 866 

Su'üd, A girl singer from al-Küfab at the court of al-Walid ibn Yazid (caliph 743— 
744). See Isbahani, Agháni, Part VI, 112, L 6; Kabhileh, A'faur al-Nisi?, Part 





H, 182. 721 
Subh (Ibn Abi), ‘Abd Allāh ibn ‘Amr. A tribal poet who lived at Baghdad in the 
last half of the 8th century. 108, 361 


Subuktikin (Aba) Destar-Dar, Abü Mansiir. He was the father of the chamberlain 
of ‘Izz al-Dawlah (ruled 967-976), It was probably the father who had the title 
Destar-Dür (Keeper of the Turban), indicating that he held a high position at 
the court. See Sabi, Wüuzura', p. 199; Taghti-Biedi, Part IV, 65, 105, 108. 

855 

Sudayf (ibn Ismàl) bn Maynin. He was a poet attached to the court of al-Saffáft 
(caliph 750-754). He died 763. See Isbahani, Aghdni, Part XIV, 162; Qutaybal, 
Shi'r, p. 479. 330, 356 

Suddi (al), Ismail ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmán. He was a well-known authority on early 
Muslim history and tradition, who came from al-Küfah, He died about 745. 
See Tabari, Annales, Indices, p. 223. 7$ 

Süfi(al). See ‘Abd al-Rahman iba Uma 

Sufrah (Abo, The father of the famous ge 

Sufyán (Abi). See Waki ibn al-Jarràlt. 

Sufyin (Abit). Author of the book, Knowledge and History. 477 

Sufyän (Abi). "The merchant chief of Makkah at the time of the Prophet and the 
father of the fifth caliph. See “Abi Sufyan,” Enc, Islam, L 107; Hitti, Arabs, 
p. 193. 194 

Sufyán ibn Mu'swiyah ibn Yazid ibn al-Muhallab. He was appointed the governor 
of al-Basrah by al-Saffah (caliph 750-754) and remained in the government 
service for a longer period. See Khallikán, T, 432; ‘Tabari, Annales, Part II, 
23, 72, 138, 142, 189, 297-300. 259 

Sufyán ibn Sabbán. A Mast theologian and Wanafi jurist. Sec 114jj Khalifah, V, 
1:9. Compare Wafi’, Part 1, 249, for the spelling, Sufyän ibn Sakhtàn. 

507, $08 

Sufyán ibn Sa'id ibn Masrüq, Abü ‘Abd Alb al-Thawri. He lived from about 715 
to 778 and was a scholar famous for his knowledge of the Hadith and the law, 
as well as for bis asceticism. He died in hiding at al-Basrah, See ‘Attir, p. 142; 
Baghdádi (Khatib), Part IX, sect, 4763, p. 151; Qutaybah, Mä, p. 249; 
Khallikan, I, 576. 52, 90, 443744. 456, 504, 54546, $$2 

Sufyan ibn “Uyaynah, Abü Mubammad. A man of al-Küfah who lived from 725 
to 814 and was a well-known scholar of the Qur'in and the law. He was Dous 


for picty. He died on thc Makkah pilgrimage. Scc Sha‘rini, Part L 48; Khalli- 


















eral al-Muhallab, 229 











kan, I, 578. 75. 76, 90, 33%, 443-44, SAT 
Sughdi (aI-) Salih ibn "hnrán. An unimportant genealogist, whose father came from 
al-Sughd in Central Asia. 196 


Subàr ibn al-'Abbis al-^Abdi, A geucalogist and. preacher of the Khawārij during 
the reign of Mu'iwiyah (661-680). Sec Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 172. Compare 
Durayd, Geneal., p. 201, which gives Subir ibn “Ayyish. 194. 
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Suhaym ibn Watt al-Riyübi. He was a poet of the carly Isimic period. The 
Beatty MS calls his father Wüthil, and Flügel adds to his name AL" Am, See 
Isbaliani, Aghiai, Part XII, 14; XIX, s; Baghdadi, Khizdnat al-Adak, Part H, 
249; Khallikan, Ill, 613-14. 346 

Sukaynab. She was the daughter of al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali. She was called Umaymah 
and was married to Mus'ab ibn Zubayr and later to others. Shé died 735. See 
Isbalini, Aghdui, Part 1, 47; XIV, 163, 164; Khallikan, 1, 581-83; Kahbilah, 
Allan al-Nisá', Part fl, 202. 206, 495, 721 

Sukkari (al). He was associated with the well-known scholar Abii Zayd al-Balkhi. 
Flügel and Yàgüt call him Abit al-Fadl, whercas the surname in the Beatty MS 

is like Abü al-Qunbul, 304 

Sukkari (al-), Abü Sad al-Hasan ibn al-Husayn. An expert on ancient tradition aud 
a well-known scholar, who died 888/889, See Khallikin, IV, 300, n. 2; Flügel, 
Gram. Schulen, p. 89. 75, 104, 132, 163, 173, 176, 317, 345-53, 356 

Sukkari (41), al-Hasan ibn Said. He was a genealogist of secondary importance. 
‘The name may not be correct, as it is not properly given in the Beatty MS. 














237 
Sulami (@l-), Abit ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Abd Allah ibn Habib. He learned the Quran 
from the Caliphs ‘Uthman and ‘AH and taught at al-Küfah, where he died 693. 


See Khallikán, H, r, 64-65; 73, 190 
Sulami (al), al-Husayn ibn 'Ayyash. A scholar whose book was quoted by Hilal 
ibn al“ Alī’. He died 893/894. 19r 


Sulaym, He was a scribe attached to Ja'far ibn Yahya al-Barmaki in the late Sth 
century. He may also have been the pupil of Hamzah ibn Labib and the teacher 
of Khalaf ibn Hisha 12, 69 

Sulaym ibn Qays al-Hilili, Abii Sádiq. He was the author of the first important 
Shif book, who fled from al-Hajjaj, finding refuge with his friend Aban ibn 
Abi 'Ayyásh. Sec ‘Misi, p. 162, sect. 336. 535 

Srlaymin. King Solomon. Ph 729 

Snlaymán (Abii), See (1) Da'iid ibn Abi Zayd; (2) Muhammad ibn "Tahir ibn Bahram. 

Sulayman (Abi) al-Mantiqi al-Sijistani, See Muhammad ibn Bahram, 

Sonia än ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir. A member of the Tahirid family of Khurisin, 
who was an official and poet during the oth century. See Mas'üdi, VIL, 395; 














Tabari, Annales, Part UI, 1524, 1725 ff. 355 
Sulaymiit ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. The caliph at Damascus, 715-717. 381, 722 
Sulaymün ibn Abi al-Hasan, Abü Abmiad. He was a member of the family of 

Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Muqlah, skilled in calligraphy. 18 
Sulaymán ibn Abi Ja'far. A general iu the service of al-Had? (caliph 785-786). Sce 

Mas‘itdi, VI, 266. 274 
Sulayman ibn Abi Sahl ibn Nawbakht. A secretary aud poet, whose father was 

Ismail ibn ‘AH al-Nawbakhtt, 368 


Sulaymin ibn Abi Shaykh. See Ibn Abi Shaykh. 
Sulayman (Ibi), Abū alAbbis Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Sulayman, He was an 
alchemist, probably from Egypt and living in the late oth or early 10th century. 


867 
Sulayman ibn ‘AB, The governor of al-Bagrah under al-Saffüli. He died about 759. 
See Mas'üdi, VI, 177; Yàqüt, Geog., 1, 643; H, 619, L 22. 99, 205 


Sulaymün ibn al-Ash'ath ibn Ishig, Abü Da’iid al-Sijistani. He was born in 817, 
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traveled extensively, compiled one of the great collections of the Hadith, and 
died at al-Basrah 888/889. See Nawawi, p. 708; Baghdàdi (Khatib), Part IX, 


$5, sect. 4638. 76, 80, $59 
Sulaymin ibu Ayyüb ibn Muhammad, Abii Ayyüb. A man of al-Madinah, who 
wrote books about singers and court companions, 324 


de wrote about the sections of the Qur'än. Compare Sulayiidn 
Sce Yàqüt, Geag., 1, 529, l 12; Khalifah, V, (18. 8o 
Sulaymän ibn al-Muhijir al-Bajali. A poet of minor importance during the carly 
‘Abbasid period. See Tabari, Annales, Part III, 60. 356 
Sulayinán ibn al-Qasim ibn ‘Ali, He came from Karkh al-Bagrah and lived in the 
first half of the roth century. For his brother, see Ja'far ibn al-Qisim. 127 
Sulayman ibn Sa'd, Abii Thabit al-Kushani, He was a secretary in charge of goven 
ment correspondence for ‘Abd al-Malik (caliph 724—743). See Balidhuri, 














Origins, p. 301; Tabari, Annales, Part Il, 837, 838. $83 
Sulaymán ibn Sa'id al-Kaysini. Some lectures on the law were named for him by 
Muhammad ibn al-Hasan, Sec Hajj Khalifah, V, 2, 68. 506 


Sulayman ibn Surad. He was one of the five leaders of the Shif band at al-Kifah, 
which rebelled against ‘Abd al-Malik (caliph 685—705). He was killed in the Battle 
of Ra's al“Ayn. See Mas'üdi, V, 213-20. 20x 

Sulayinan ibn Wahb, Abii Ayyüb. He became secretary to al-Ma min when a boy 
and later the vizier of al-Mu'tamid (caliph 870-892). He died about 884. Sce 
Khallikin, I, 5906; Mas'üdi, VHI, 39, 64; Taghri-Birdi, Part II, 256; HI, 37, 40. 

268, 336, 367, 408 

Sulaymin ibn al-Walid. A blind poet attached to the Barmak Family, who died 832. 

See Zirikli, Part 1H, 201. See also Muslim ibn al-Walid, his well-known brother. 
359 

Sulayman al-Taymi, Aba al-Qàsim ibn Tarkhin. A man famous for his piety, who 
died 760/761. Sce Massignon, Origines du lexique, pp. 146, 192, n. 2; Qntaybah, 
Ma'arif, p. 240; Khallikan, IV, 285, n. 3. 456 

Sali (al). See Jbrähīm ibn al^ Abbàs iba Maibanmad ibn Sol, 

Sali (aL), Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn Yaby&. A Persian scholar, who served the 
caliphs from about 902 to 940, and a famous chess player. Sce Yaqiit, Irshad, VI 
(7), 126; Khallikin, HI, 68; Mas'üdi, I, rot, 329, 333, 341, 372 

Sa'lük, Ahmad ibn ‘Ali. He was the military chief in Persia, who captured al-Rayy 
and was killed 923/924. He may sometimes be confused with al-Husayn ibn 
‘Ali al-Marwarrüdhi, See Sabi, Wuzurd', p. $6; Miskawayh, IV (3), 54-35 
(5152), 131 (117); Tabari, Annales, Part Il, 2292. 303 

Su'lük, Faris. See ‘Urwah ibn al-Ward. 

Sumaysiti (al-), Abii al-Hasan. He made att anthology of the poetry of Abit Nuwas, 














353 
Sumnah. An Arab girl, abont whom poetry was written. For hex lover, sce Afr 
ibn Ishaq. 720 


Surayj (Ibi), Abi al-Husayn Isbáq ibn Yahya. A Cliristiau secretary, who was born 
about 912. He evidently became a Muslim and was a tax expert. The spelling 
of his name is not certain, See Flügel, ZDMG, XIII (1850), 592, where he is 
called Un Sarib, Compare Abii al-Fiisayn Ishág ibn Surayj. 286, 299, 300 

Surayj (Ibn), Abi Yahya ‘Ubayd Allah. A poet aud singer of Makkah, who lived 
from 640 to 716. Sec Isbahini, Aghünt, Part 1, 97; Zirikli, Part IV, 348. 324 
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Surayj (Ibn), Abmad ibn ‘Umar, Abii al“Abbis. A distinguished Shah jurist and 
theologian and a judge at Shiriz, He died 917/918. See Shirázi, p. 89; Nawawi, 
p. 739; Khallikan, ¥, 46. $23 

Surayj ibn Yiinus ibn Ibrahim al-Marwazi, Aba al-Harith, He was a jurist and 
authority on the Hadith, as well as an expert for reading the Qur’in, He died 
849. See Taghri-Biedi, Il, 281-82; Tabari, Annales, Part IIT, 2488. $56 

Süri, Sce Syrus. 

Susanjirdi (al), Abü al-Hasan Muhammad ibn Bishr abHamdünt, He was a pupil 
of Abii Sahl Tä? al-Nawhakhir in the late oth or early toth century, See 
TSI, p. 279, sect. 208, For Susanjird, a village near Baghdad, sec Yäqüt, Geog. 
TH, 190. 441 

Suśruta (Sasard), A famous Indian medical authority, probably called Sanhita and 









belonging to an early period. He was the compiler of a great hook on medicine, < 


surgery, and drugs. Sce Jolly, Indian Medicine, p. 14; Usaybi‘ah, Part H, 32; 
Sarton, T, 76. 710 
Suwayd ibn ‘Abd. al-Aziz. He was an authori y on the Qur’in and a judge at 
Ba'labakk (Baalbek), who died 809, See Yáqüt, Geog., 1, 675,1. 12; H, 27,1. 3, 
33,1. 13, 150,1. 8; IV, 758,1. 21. 66 
Syncellus. He was an eminent historian, pethaps also the author of a book on 
medicine, "The name is also spelled Syngelus. See Sarton, I, 577; Smith, 
GREM, M, 961. 691 
Synesius. A philosopher of Cyrene, who studied with Mypatia, but became an 
important Christian scholar. He died some time before A.D. 439. See Sarton, h 
388; Ruska (6), pp. 19, 25; Berthelot, Alchimistes Grecs, I, 129, 165, 166, 175, 
187; Il, 57, 4325 I, 60 ff. 851 
Syrianus, A Neo-Platonic philosopher, born at Alexandria, A.D. 380. He became 
head of the Academy at Athens, where he died, 450. He was a commentator on 
Aristorle and Plato, See Qifti, pp. 197, 42, 1. 6: Sarton, 1, 386; Pauly, VI, 1547. 











606, 614. 
Syrus (Süri). He was a pupil, perhaps a brother, of the gteat 2nd century scholar 
Piolemy, Sce Qifti, p. 98, 1. 7; Smith, GRBM, IIL, 572, bottom. 640 


"a'abbata Saiten), See Thabit ibn 
Tabari (al-). See al-Hasan ibu al-Qüsim. 
Tabari (a), Abü Ishq. A pupil attached to Abii ‘Umar al-Zahid, who lived early 


ir. 








in the roth century. 167-68 
Tabari (al-), Abū Ja'far Ahmad iba Muhammad ibn Rustum ibn Yazdibin. He was 
a scholar at al-Bagrah during the oth century. 77, 87, 130 


Tabari (al), Abū Jafar Muhammad ibn Jarir. He lived from 838 to 923 and was the 
great authority on history and commentary of the Qur’in, See Khallikin, H, 
597; Yàqüt, Irshad, VI (6), 423. f 

76, 154, 314, 432, 487, 532, $39, 563-68, 604-65, 631 

Tabataba (Ibn), Ahmad ibn Muhammad, Aba al-Qisim. He was a descendant of 
the Caliph “Ali, who was a secretary known for his knowledge of poetry and his 
good literary style. He dicd in Egypt, 956, See Khallikán, I, 114. 21, 300, 340 

Tadhári. He translated scientific hooks from Syriac into Arabic. 587 

Tadhrus al-Singal. A scholar who translated works on science. His namo is uncer= 
tain, perhaps intended for the well-known scholar of Constantinople, Georgius 
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Syncellus, ofthe late 8th and carly oth century. Sec Sarton, I, $77; Neugebauer, 
p. 135. 587 


‘Taghlib (Abii) al-Ghadanfáür ‘Uddat al-Dawlalt Fadl Allāh ibn Nasir al-Dawlah. He 
was born 939/940, succeeded his father as ruler at al-Mawsi 967, was defeated 

and killed, 979. See Khallikin, 1, 405; "al-Ghadanfar," Enc. Islam, V, 134. 
339 





Fahäwi (al). See Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Salinah. 

"Tahhán (al), Khalid ibn ‘Abd Allah. A traditionalist and historian, See Tabati, 
Annales, Part 1, 310; Hl, 2392, 1. 1. 179 
‘Tahir (Abii) ‘Abd al-Wahid ibu ‘Umar ibn Muhammad ibn Abi Hashim, al-Bazziz. 
A leading reader of the Qur’in at Baghdad, who died 960, Flügel calls him al- 
Bazzür and the Beatty MS al-Ba 72,78 
Tahir (Abii) Tayfür, A member ofa y of Khurasin, which supplied numerous 

govermnent employees. For his well-known son, see Ahmad ibn Abi ‘Tahir. 
320 
‘Tahir ibn al-Husayn. He lived from abont 775 to 822 and was appointed governor 
of the Eastern Provinces by al-Ma'mür, becoming fonnder of the Tahirid 
Dynasty. See Khallikin, 1, 649; Lanc-Poole, p. 128. He was nicknamed Dhū 
al-Yaminayn (Ambidexter). Od, 106, 256, 265, 275, 355, 588, 653, 7741 
Tahiti (21-), Ishaq ibn Ibrahim. He was a nephew of the famous governor of Khitrá- 
sin and himself governor of Baghdad. He died about 850. See Khallikan, 1H, 
496, 498, n. 11, 612. 77 
Taluniach (Tahmüras Shah). He was a legendary king, the third member of the 
Pishdadian Dynasty of Persia, supposed to have given civilization to frän. Sce 
Firdawsi, Shahnama, I, 125, 128; Sykes, I, 142; Mas'üdi, I, r11-£2; HE 252 
571-78 
Talagani (al), Muhammad iba Ishq. A man interested in heretical discussion, 
probably during the oth century. Vor his town, see Khallikan, I, 216; Yäqüt, 
Geog., TH, 491. 449 
Talhah ibn Musarrif ibn ‘Amr al-Ayyami. A man of Hartadhin who became a 
scholar at al-Küfah, where he died during the first third of the 8th century. See 
Nawawi, p. 325. 68 
‘Talhah ibn ‘Ubayd Allah al-Taymi. An carly convert to Iskim, who became a 
general and wealthy bd owner. He was killed fighting “Afi in 656, when about 
64 years old, See Waqidi (Jones) IE, Index, 1188. Balidhuri, Origins, pp. 144, 
431; Mas'üdi, IV, 136, 323. 273, 358, 436, 438, $49, 55758 
Talbi (al). A grammarian of secondary importance. 176 
Tolbi (412, Abii Ishaq Talhah iba ‘Ubayd Allāh. A man of al-Basralt, who was a 
traditionalist and historian and who became a court companion to al-Mawaffag. 















248 
Talib (Abi), Sce (1) Afmad ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘Alt; (2) Al-Mufaddal ibn Salamah; 
(3) ‘Ubayd Allih ibu Ahmad ibu Abi Zayd. 

(Abii), He was the uncle of the Prophet and father of the Caliph ‘Ali. For his 
family relationships, sce Hitti, Arabs, p.184, n. 2. 

233, 221-22, 252, 325, 330, $43 

Talib ibn al-Azhar. He was an unimportant poct. For his brothe Talis ibn al- 

Azhar. 362 

Fält (Ibn), A poet influenced by the Manichaeans, He lived in the oth century and 





Tal 
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served as a vizier of Muhanead ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn ir. See Khayyát, Intigár 
(Nadir), pp. 104, top; Khayyat, Intigár (Nyberg), p. 142. 362, 804 





"fatüt ibn al-Azhar. An unimportant poet. For his brother, see Talib ibn al-Azhar. 
362 


‘Tamahin (Abü aL) Hanzalah ibu al-Shargi al-Qayni. He was one of the Pre- 
Islamic poets who became a Muslim. He died about 650. Sce Tsbalünt, Aghani, 
Part XI, x30; Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 229. 346 

Tamim ibn Ubayy ibn Mugbil, Abii Kab. A Pre-Islimic poet, who became a 
Muslim and lived to be about xoo years old. Sce "Tabari, Annales, Part I, 3060; 
Zivikli, Part II, 71. 

Tamimi (al-). Sec ‘Afi ibn Ziyàad. 

Tamimi (al-), Abii al-Fadl Salih ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, A man of Khurásán, who became 
a tuaster of Arabic penmanship during the carly ‘Abbisid period, 233 

"Tamimi (al-), Abü al-Elasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad. He was a prolific poet, who left 
Baghdad to live at al-Mawsil, in the roth century, See Váqüt, Geog., T, 592, l. 6. 

375 

Tamimi (al-}, al-Mughirah ibn Shu'ayb. He wrote a book about the system of 
reading the Qur’an used by al-Ki 67 

Tammām (Aba) Habib ibn Aws al-Tà3'i. He lived from about 807 to 850 aud was 
the famous Syrian poet, who compiled the Hanásah and also scrved'in govern- 
ment positions, Sec Khallikün, 1, 348; Igbaháni, Agháni, Part XV, 100. 

175, 188, 267, 295, 321, 327, 331, 339. 340, 365, 374 

‘Tamotim (Abii) al-Harár. A tribal scholar of language. The last name is not clear 











173, 343 











án the manuscripts and may not be correct. 103 
Tammām (ibn), Abū al-FHusayn. Muhammad ibn "Al al-Diliqàn. A man of ab 
Küfah, who wrote about the city in which he lived. 241 


‘Tarikhi GA, Abü Bakr Mirhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. He was a grammarian who 
wrote accounts about other scholars of grammar. See Zubaydi, Tabagdt, p. 114. 


with note. 190 
"Tarkhán (Ibn), Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan, A skilled singer, who probably 
lived in the second half of the roth cenmry. 378 


"Tátari (al-), Abü al-Idasan ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan ibn Mi 
interested in the law and the imamate, See Ti 


ammad. He was a Shi'i author 
i, p. 216, sect. 470 and note. 

342, 440, 442 

Tathriyah (fon al-), Yazid ibn Salamah. A tribal poet who died 744 and was known 

for his love of Walishiyah. See Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 255; Isbahani, Agháni, Part 








VIL, xto. 314, 719 
Tawbah (Abii) Maymün ibn Dap A reader of the Qur'àa, influenced by al-Kisi'? 
but not in entire agreement with him. 67 


Tawbah al-Basri, ibn Kaysin, Abū al-Muawarra’. He was a man of Persian lineage 
who was born in Arabia, went to al-Basrah, became a high official and died 
748. See Yágüt, Geog., Ml, 463, L 10; Zirikli, Part Il, 74. The tame is not clear 
except in the Tonk MS. 362 

Tawbah ibn al-Humayyir, Abū Harb. He was killed in 704 and was the lover of the 
poetess Layla” al-Akhyaliyah. See "T'ammám, (Rückert), select. $06, $41; 


Isbahani, Aghani, Pact X, 67; Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 269. 243. 719 
Tawbah ibn Mudarras, A man of early blim about whom al-Madi'ini wrote a book. 
223 
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Tawmä al-Ruhawi (Thomas of Ruh’). He lived at Edessa in the middle of the 6th 
century and was a teacher of the Patriarch and saint, Mar Aba. Sce Sykes, I, 95: 
Scher, Patrologia Orientalis, VIL, 71; Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, p. 338. 46 

"Yawwazi (al-}, ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Hárün, Abii Muhammad. He was a 
protégé of the Quraysh and a pupil of both al-Agwa't and Abii ‘Ubaydah, who 
became a well-known scholar of language. He died some time after $44, See 
Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 290; Yáqüt, Geog., I, 894; Zubaydi, Tabaqit, p. 107. 

124725, 130, 134, TOE 

"Tayfür (Ibn Abi) Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Jurjini. Au important historian, who 
wrote about the persons in whom the caliphs placed their confidence. Compare 
Baghdadi (Khatib), I, 270, sect. ros. 241 

‘Tayfint (al), ‘Abd Allah. The physician of Tayfür, the influential protégé of 
Khayztirin, who was the mother of al-Rashid. Sce Qifü, p. 218; Usaybi'ah, 
Part Í, 153; Leclerc, f, 119. 694, 699 

ibn Íbrábim al-Mawsili. He was a sou of the famous court musician 

1 al-Mawsilf, and himself a singer. 307 

(Abü al-) ‘Abd Allih al-Taymi of al-Küfah. He was a poet associated with 

ii sháq al-Mawsili during the late 8th and carly 9th century. See 













ï, Part XVII, x15. 357 
Tayyär (Abü al-). A poct of secondary importance, l'lügel gives Abū al-Bayán, but 
the Beatty and Tonk MSS have Tayyar. 358 


‘Tayyib (Abū al-}, Sce Sanad ibn ‘Ali, 
Tayyib (Abi AA. He was the scribe of Ibn ^Abdüs, who collected the poems of Ibn 
al-Riimi, probably in the late roth century. Sce Khallikin, ff, 297, 301, 11. 1. 
366 
Tayyib (Abū aL) Ibn Ashnás. He wrote a book about reading of the Qur'än. 78 
Tayyib (Abi al-) Ibn Idris. He was a brother of the great jurist al-Shafrz, He lived 
in the second half of the 8th and perhaps the carly oth century, 
141-42, 145, 158, 199, 715 
Jayyib (Abii al) iba Salamah. His real name was Muhammad ibn al-Fadl ibn 
Salamah, and he was a Shafi jurist of Baghdad. He died o20f921, See Nawawi, 








p. 733; Shirazi, p. 90. $25 
"Tayyib (Abū al-) al-Mulgi, a Shafi' jurist. Sce the Flügel edition of Al-Fihrist, note 
7 for p. 214. s25 


Tázádh ibn “sd, Aba al-Hasan, He was the deputy governor of Baghdid in 943, and 
secretary to al-Muji', but he was scourged by Mu‘izz al-Dawlah, 952/953. See 
Sabi, Wuzurd', pp. 392-05; Miskawayh, V (2), so (43), 152 (145). 287 

‘Thabit al-Bunani, Abii Muhammad ibn Aslam. A tan known for piety and asceti- 
cism, who died about 736. Sce Qutaybah, Ma'árif, p. 241; ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘AN 





al-Sarraj, XXII (1914), 134, 322. 456 
Thabit al-Darir. A blind Shi‘ jurist. See Tüsi, p. 72, sect. 138; Shahrashüb, p. 25, 
sect. 155, $36 


Thabit ibn Abi Thàbit, ‘Abd al‘Aziz, Abū Muhammad, A man of al-Küfah, who 
was a scholar of tribal dialects and lived probably in the first part of the gth 
century. Sce Yáqüt, Irshád, VE (2), 396: Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 210. 153 

t ibn Abüsä. The headman of the Sábians of Harrän, about A.0. 700. 768 

Thābit ibn ‘Amr ibn Habib. A disciple of Abū ‘Ubayd al-Qasim in the first half of the 
oth century. 157 
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Thabit ibn Dindr, Abü Efanizah al-Thumáli, He wasa companion of ‘Alf, and three 
of his sons were killed with al-Husaya. He was a reliable person for quoting the 
Hadith, who lived at al-Kūfah and died 767, See Zirikli, Part II, 81; Kahhilah, 
Mu'jam, Part HI, 100. 75 

Thābit ibn Ibrahim ibn Zahirün, Abū al-Easan. al-Harrnt. He lived from 896 to op 
and was a Sabian physician at Baghdad and translator of scientific books. Sec 
Qifti, p. 111; Usaybi'ah, Part 1, 227; Gregorius, p. 174; Zitikli, Part If, 8o. 

376, 648, 688, 709 

Thabit ibn Miya. "The headman of the Sibians of Harris in the second half of the 8th 
century. 768 

‘Thabit ibn Jübir ibn Sufyin. He was called Ta'abbata Sharr(an) and was a famous 
Pro-Eslàmnic poet. Sce Isbahäni, Aghánt, Part XVIII, 209. 151 

‘Thabit ibn Nasr ibn Malik. "The governor of Tarstis in the early oth century, See 
Fabari, Annales, Part Di. 730. 156 

"hàbit ibn Quma‘. This name may be meant for the name which follows but may 
also be th: ne of a lator of scientific books taken from the Syriac, 
Chabot, Syredicon Orientale, p. 283, gives a name, Caumai. ‘This may bean 
Arabic rendering of that name. 587 

‘Thabit ibu Qurrah (Aba al-Hasan}. He lived from 836 to gor and was the great 
scholar, who translated books on science during the late Sch and early oth 
century. Sec Khallikàn, I, 288; Sarton, L 599; Qifti, p. rs. AL-Pilirist gives 
the grandfather's name as Marwan, but as he was a pagan Sabian of Harran it 
was mote likely Zahrün. 585, 603, 608, 612, 634-40, 647-48, 684-85, 60x 

Thibit ib Qurtháya. "The headman of the Sabians of Harrān in the middle of the 
Sth century. 368 

"Thübit ibn Sinan ibn Thibit ibn Qurrah. See Abū al-Hasan "Thábit. 

‘Thibit ibu 'Fiyün. The headman of the $abians of Harrin in the first quarter of the 






























Sth century. 768 
Thabit ibn Zayd, Abü Zayd ‘Thabit ibn Zayd ibn al-Nu'mán. A scholar who helped 
to collect passages of the Qar'än. 62 
'Thädhīnus, an ancient author, who wrote about floods and comets. Qifti, p. 99, 
give dhinüs al-R fimi. 642 


Tha'lab, Aba al-‘Abbis Ahmad ibn Yahyi, of Baghdad, He lived from 815 to 904 
and was a famous authority on grammar and tradition, first at al-Kiifah, and 
later at Baghdad, See Khallikán, I, 83. dl 86, on, 345, 348 

Tha'lab (ibn). He is mentioned as writing a commentary on the Que'dn and may 
have been the son of the preceding scholar, 7$ 

"Thales of Miletus, He lived from 624 to $47 B.C. and was one of the Seven Sages, a 
pioncer philosopher, also interested in mathematics and astronomy. See Qifti, 
P. 107; Diogenes Laërtius, p. 14; Sarton, 1, 72; Heath, Manual of Greek 
Mathematics, pp. 81, 89. $90 

Tha'libah ibn ‘Amir (or Mashkán). The founder of an uuitpottant heretical sect, 
Sce Shahrastáni (Haarbrücker), Part 1, 147; Baghdad (Seelye), pp- 102-104. 

452 








Thalji (Ibn al-). See Muhammad ibn Ste?" 

Thana’, She was a woman scribe, the slave of Ibn. Qayyümiü during the late 8th 
century. 12 

Thaqafi(al-). See Jórahin ibn Muhammad ibn Sa'id. 
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al-), là ibn Umar. He was a noted grammarian of al-Basrah, who though 
blind also recited the Qur'än. He died 766/767. Ser Khallikin, If, 419. 
68, 91-92, x11 
Thagafi (al-), Turayb ibn Ismat, Abit Salt, He was a poet at the time of al-Walid 
{caliph 743-744), who lived until the reign of al-Mahdi (775-78 3). See Ésbaháni, 
Aghünt, Part IV, 76. 18, 314. 
Tharwán (Abii) al-"Ukli. He taught language among the tribes, before the middle 
ofthe gth century. Perhaps he was the poct quoted by Yàgüt, Geog., T, 833, L ro. 
See Flügel, Grant. Schulen, p. 49. 102, 112 
‘Thawabah (Abi) al-Asadi, An Arab scholar at the time of Mu'áwiyah (661-680). Sce 
Plügel, Gram. Schulen, p. 48. 100 
"Phawábah Family. Yünus, a cupper of Christian lincage; his son, Thawabah ibn 
Yünus; Muhammad ibn Thawibah; Abii al-'Abbis Abinad ibn Muhammad; 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad; Muhammad ibn Ja‘far; Abū al-Husayn, Jafar ibn 
Mubamuad ibn Khalid. Compare with the names which follow. 












283-85, 846 

"Thawübah (Ibn), Abü al'Abbās Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Thawabah ibu 
Yünus He was an official and secretary, who died between 886 and Sor. 
See Yáqüt, Irshad, VI (2), 36; "Tabari, Annales, Part "9 , 1802, 1832. 

12, 1$, 370, 378 

Thawabah (Ibi), Abit ‘Abd Alli. Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Mubanimad. The 
secretary and perhaps a vizier of al-Mu‘tadid (892-902). Compare Miskawayh, 
IV (2), 277 (246). 265 

"Thawibah (Ibn), Abi al-Husayn Ja'far ibn Muhammad ibn Khálid. He was the son 
of the vizier of al-Mu‘tadid and chief of the secretariat, also a poet, Sce Yaqiit, 
Irshad, VI {2), 419. 3 

Thawr (Abii) [braltin ibn Khalid ibn al-Yamau. A Shafi jurist, who formed a c 
of his own, used in Armenia and Adharbayjin. He died at Baghdad 854. See 
Nawawi, p. 679; Khallikān, I, 6; Taghwi-Birdi, Part IIl, 169, 189. 

82, 520, 546 

Thawr ibn Yazid al-Kala‘i, Abū Khalid. He was an authority for the Qur'an and 
Hadith, who died 770. See Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 687; Zirikl, Part N, 88. 65 

"Thawri (al-), Sec Sufyán ibn Sa'id. 

"Themistius, He was the son of Eugenius of Paphlagonia, a commentator on Aristotle. 
After living in Asia Minor and at Rome he became prefect at Constantinople. He 
died about A.D. 390. Sec Qifti, p. 107; Saxton, L 366; Smith, GRBM, III, 
1024. 579. 598-606, 610-11, 614, 630, 694, Ban 

"Theodocus. He was the physician of al-t ibn Yüsuf, the governor of al-‘Iriq, 
694-714. See Qifti, p. 105; Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 121; Leclerc, I, 82; Smith, 
GRBM, Il, 1037. Jr 

Theodore. He was perhaps Theodore Abii Qurrd, a learned Christian of the 
‘Abbasid period. See Qifti, p. 36,1. 5; Smith, GRBM, 

Theodorus. He is mentioned as the physician of al- vi 
a mistake, the title being macant for Theodocus. 

Theodorus. A man known for bis interest in alchemy. Sec Fick, Ambix, p. 118 (r1); 
Berthelot, Afchimistes Grecs, I, 174, 177, 178, 193; U, 215; Hf, 4, 208; Berthelot, 
Origines de P'alchimie, pp. 100, 184. 849, 852 

Theodorus of Mopsueste. He was called the Interpreter by the Nestorians. He 
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wrote books, which were translated into Syriac at Edessa and had an important 
influence. See Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, pp- 390, 398. 46 
Theodorus. He was a leading medical authority at jundi-Shápür and the physician, 
of Shüpir fi, King of Persia 309-379. See Usaybi'ah, Part Í, 308; Sarton, I, F72; 
Elgood, p. 48; Smith, GRBM, UI, 1058, No. 8. Tu 
Theodosius of Bithy: A Greek mathematician and astronomer, who was living 
about 100 pc, See Qifti, p. 108, L x1, which misspells the namie; Sarton, 1, 211; 
Heath, Mannal of Greek Mathenatics, p. 393. 642 
Theon, He was the father of Hypatia, a great mathematician at Alexandria, famous 
for his knowledge of Euclid. He lived during the last half of the 4th Century, 
Scc Qifti, p. 108; Sarton, I, 367; Steinschneider, ZDMG, L (1 896), 341. 641 
Theon of Smyrna, A mathematician, astronomer, and Platonic philosopher, who 
lived in the first part of the and century. See Qifti, pp. 17, l 19; 18,1. ro; 35, 
Le: Sarton, I, 272; Smith, GRBM, Hl, 1079. 591-93, $98, 614. 
"Theophilus, Sce Taf ibn Thin’. 
Theophilus, son of Theogencs. He was known for his interest in alchemy. See 
Berthelot, Alchinsstes Grecs, L 11x; fl, 90, 240; III, 98, 193. 630, 853 
‘Theophrastus of Lesbos. A pupil of Plato and the leading disciple of Aristotle, who 
developed his master's work. Sce Qifi, p. 106; Diogenes Laërtius, p. 194; 
Pauly, Vl, 1853; Sarton, I, 143. 596-99, 607, 614, 633 
"Thessalus, son of Hippocrates, He lived during late sth and early 4th century B.C. 
and was the physician of Achelaus, King of Macedon, and the father of the 
younger Hippocrates. Sce Gordon, p. s41; Smith, GRBM, IT, 483. 
678, 691-92 
"Thrasybulus. He was a friend of Galen, who addressed several works to him during 
the last half of the 2nd century. Sce Smith, GRBM, Ml, 1109. 68s 
"Thumámah ibn Ashras, Abū Bishr al-Numayri. A Mu'tazili theologian, imprisoned 
by al-Rashid but said to have won support to the Mu‘tazili doctrine by the 
Caliph al-Ma'mun (813-833). Sec Shahrastini (Maarbrücker), Part I, 7H 
Baghdádi (Seclyc), p. 177; Khayyit, Intisár (Nadir), pp. 20, 78-81. 
261, 395, 396, 414, 429 
Tihân (Ibn al}. A man who after accepting Islim gave information about the sect 
in which he was reared, probably Judaism. 42 
Timotheus. He became the Nestorian Patriarch of the East in 780, and in Bos 
codified the church laws. See Wright, Short History, p. 191; Chabot, Synedicon 
Orientale, p. 10. 46 
Timotheus Gazaeus, A grammarian and also à commentator on Hippocrates, who 
lived iu the late sth century, See Diels (1906), p. 107; Smith, GRBM, II, 1150, 
679 
Tínkalüs. He was one of the seven wise men of Bahylon, to whom a number of 
books were attributed. Sec OUT, p.xo4; Nallino, ‘Ila al-Falak, p. 193; Stein- 

























schneider, ZDMG, L (1896), 352. $73, 643 
Tingarüs. He was one of the seven wise men of Babylon. See Steinschneider, 
ZDMG, L (1896), 353; Qifti, p. 218. $73. 643 


"Tiriumáh (al-) ibn Hakim. A poet of Damascus, who lived at al-Küfah in the first 
part of the 8th century, Sce Isbahani, Aghdni, Part X, 156; Tammām (Riickert), 
select. 51. 164, 346, $64 

"Tiraüdhi (al-), Aba Ismail Muhammad ibn Ismá'il ibn Yüsuf. A man of Baghdad, 
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noted for his reliability in quoting the Hadith. He died 892/803. See Khallikan, 
IV, 394, 397. n. 1; agit, Geog., 1, 844, 1. 7. 521 
Tirmidhi {al-), the al-Kabir). Ie was probably Abit Ja'far Mubammad ibn 
Ahmad, a famous legal authority of Baghdad, who lived from about 816 to 907. 
See Khallikin, IL, 600, 17$ 
‘Tirmidhi (a2, the Younger (al-Saghir) We was Abii al-Hasan Muhammad ibu 
Muhammad, a disciple of Tha‘lab and a copyist, who died in 936, Sce Suyüti, 
Bughyat, p. 103. 132, X76 
Tirmidhi (al), Muhammad ibn "Isi ibn Sawrab, Abii ‘Isa. A man of Tirmidh, who 
compiled one of the six great collectious of the Hadith, which was called both. 
Al-Jani* and Al-Sahih. He died 892. Sce “al-Tirmidhi,” Enc. Islam, IV, 796; 
Khallikin, IT, 679. 98, 8x, S61 
Tufayl iba “Awf alb-Ghanawi, He was one of the famous Pre-IsHimic poets. See 
Isbahani, Aghdai, Part XIV, 88. 164 
"Füfil ibn Thiima. He is called Thiyüftli by Flügel and was ‘Theophilus, a Christian 



















Tülüni (al), N; 
in the first half of the roth century. 138 
& (Thomas). He livedin the oth century aud translated one of Galen’s works and 
probably other scientific books. Sce QUAY p. 131, L 15; Leclerc, f, £85. 68s 
Tünisi (al-), Aba al-Hasan. He is mentioned as the author of an epistle, 378 
Tunj (ibn aL). See Abü al-Hasan ibn. al-Tunj. 
Tuqayn ibn Qaşrünā. The headman of the Sábians of Harrin during the middle of 
the oth century. 768 
Tür. A legendary hero who inherited a third of the world from his father Feridün. 
See Firdawsi, Shahnama, I, x89. 23 
‘Turib (Abii). A grammarian of secondary importance, who zed Kitüb al“ Ayn, 
See Flügel, Gram. Schalen, p. 232, which calls him Abii Tawwib. 184 
‘Turayh Ibn Isma‘il. Sce al-Thagaft. 
Turius. He wrote about dreams. See Qifti, p. 217, which calls bim Tiixiyits, Al- 
Fihrist has 'Türnüs or Türyüs. 614 
Tüsi (al-), Abii al-Elasan ‘Ali ibn “Abd Allàh of Tis. He was a pupil of Ibn al-A'rábi 
at al-Küfah in the early oth century. See Zubaydi, Tabagd?, p. 225; Khallikin, 
IV, 262, 269, 11. 1. 153, X56, 158, 345-46 
"Tustari (Ibn al-), Abā al-Husayn Sa'id ibn Ibrahim. He was a scholar and author, 
who served as secretary to Ibn al-Furat in the roth century, See Miskawayb, IV 
(x), 35 (52), 62 (58), 143 (128); Sabi, Wuzurd’, pp. 39, 60. 295 
Tuwal (al), Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allàb, A man ofal- 
Küfah, who was a grammarian and who died 857/558. The name may be 
‘Tuwwal. Sec Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 20; Zubaydi, Tabagat, p. 151, note. 
X47, 149, 160, 191 
"Tuvays, "Isi ibn ‘Abd Allah, He was called ‘Abd al-Na‘im and was a singer of al- 
Madinah, He dicd 7:6/7::, when 82 years old. Sec Khallikin, IL 438; 
Isbahani, Agháni, Part If, 170. 309 
‘Tuyyab ibn ibrihim al-Mawsili. Sce Isbahani, Aghdui, Part V, roy. For his famous 
brother, sce Ishaq ibe Ibxàhim al-Mawsil, 307 
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‘Ubayd (Abū) al-Heemi. He was a foolish man about whom amusing stories were 
told, See Rosenthal, Humor, p. 10. The last name is uncertain; it may be al- 
Khurrami, or some other form. 735 

‘Ubayd (Abii) al-Qisini ibn Sallim, He was the son of a Greek slave who was born 
at Herat, in 770, studied with al-Aswat and al-Kisi'i, and became a judge. He 
died about 838. See Khallikin, H, 238, 486. 

67, 77-78, 80, 82, 103. 113, 156, 137, 162, 171 

‘Ubayd Allah. See (1) Sad ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘Abd Allah; (2) Abū al-Hasan ab- 
Karkht, 


‘Ubayd Alfih (Abii). He was the secretary of al-Mahdi (caliph 775-7853). 27$ 
‘Ubayd Allah (Aba), A friend of the author of AL-Fihrist, who told him stories about 
al-Jal 398-99 








‘Ubayd Allih ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn Tahir ibn al-Husayn. He was the son and grandson 
of famons governors of Khurisin. He became chief of the police at Baghdad. 

He died 913. He was also a man interested in literature. See Khallikan, I, 79. 
355, 474. 

‘Ubayd Allah ibn “Abd Allah ibn Ya'qub. A sectetary who wrote some poetry and 
whose father was attached to al-Malidt (caliph 755-785). For his father, sce 


Tabari, Annales, Part DL, 490. 236, 369 
‘Ubayd Allah ibn Abi Sa'id al-Warrig. He was a copyist and unimportant scholar 
of history, genealogy, and poetry. 239 


‘Ubayd Allih ibn Ahmad, Abü al-Fath, He was nicknamed Jakhjakh and was a 
grammarian of Baghdad, who lived in the xoth century. He helped Ibn Durand 
and al-Zahid to compile their books. See Suyüti, Bughtyat, p. 319. 





134, 167-68 

‘Ubayd Allih ibn Ahmad ibn Abi Pahir, Abū al-Husayn, He wrote books to supple~ 
ment bis father’s works about the caliphs. He dicd after the reign of al-Muqtadir 
(908-032). Sce Khallikán, I, 291, n. 7. For his father, see Ahmad ibn Abi Tahir, 

272, 321, 322 

“Ubayd Allib (Abd Allah) ibn Abmad ibu Abi Zayd Ya'qüb al-Anbari. He was 
a Shi author living at Wasit, probably during the roth century, Sce Tüsi, p. 
186, sect. 400. His surname was Abii Talib. 490 

‘Ubayd Allib ibn ‘Ali, Abü ‘Ali al-Halabi. A jurist of al-Kiifah, who went with his 
family to Aleppo. Scc Tüsi, p. 203, sect. 443; Shalirasbiib, p. 69, sect. 410. In 
Al-Fihrist he is called ‘Abd Allih, probably a mistake. $36 

‘Ubayd Allāh ibn ‘Amrin, See ‘Ubayd ibn ‘Aman. 

‘Ubayd Allah ibn al-Hurr al-Ja‘fi. F as a poet who died 687. Baghdadi, 
Khizánat al-Adab, Part If, 8-21; Tabari, Annales, Part IL, 463; Zirikli, Part IV, 
346. 359 

‘Ubayd Allih ibn al-Hasan (al-Husayn). See Abii al-Hasan al-Karkhi. 

‘Ubayd Allàb ibu Ishaq ibs Sallim. A grammarian and associate of al- Madd’ ini in the 
late 8th and early oth century. 178 

‘Ubayd (Allāh) ibn Ismail al-Habbari. He was an authority for the Hadith, who 
taught al- Tabar? and lived in the oth century. See Tabari, Tafsir, IH, 471, sect. 
2889. 563 

‘Ubayd Allib iba Ma‘mar ibn ‘Uthman. A leader of the Quraysh, who took part 
in the early wars of Íslàm. He died 650. Sec Tabari, Annales, Part L 2697, 2699, 
2830; Zirikli, Part IV, 355. 722 
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‘Ubayd Allih ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. He wrote books about alcoholic 
drinking and may be the same as the scholar who follows, 338 







‘Ubayd Allāh ibn. Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyst. He was a secretary 
who wrote poetry and essays. Sce "Tabari, Annales, Part JH, 1376. The Beatty 
MS has ‘Abd Allah. For his father, who died 847/848, sce Muhammad ibn ‘Abd. 
al-Malik. 369 

‘Ubayd Allah ibn Qays. Sec al-Rugayyat. 

‘Ubayd Allah ibn Sulaymin ibn Wahb, Abū al-Qisim. He was the vizier of al- 
Mu‘tadid (caliph 892-902), during whose reign he died, Sec Khallikan, J, 29, 





1, 4; JH, 192; Mas'üdi, VII, 109, 116, x69. 131, 283, 336 
"Ubayd Allih ibn Talib. He wrote a book about the. Risilah of al-Shafi' and was 
refuted by Ibo al-Sayrafi, who died 941/042. 542 





‘Ubayd Allah ibn Yahya ibn Khigin, Abü al-Hasan. He lived froni 824 to 876 and 
was the vizier o£ al-Mutawakkil, but was dismissed by al-Muntasir, exiled by 
al-Musta'in, and reinstated by al-Mu'tamid. Sce Mas'üdi, VIL, 197, 258, 268, 273, 
296, 325. For the caliphs mentioned, see Hitti, Arabs, p. 466. 247, 409 

‘Ubayd ibn ‘Amran, He was the secretary of the governor of Armenia and other 
officials during the carly ‘Abbasid period. 274 

“Ubayd ibn (Dhaka än, A oth centuty scholar of ‘Askar Mukram in Southern Persia, 
See Flügel, Gram. Schulen, p. 95, The Beatty MS garbles the name, 130 

‘Ubayd ibn Khalaf al-Bazzáz. The leading member of the jurists following Abū 
Thawr in the middle of the oth century. Compare ‘Ubayd ibn Muhammad ibn 
Khalaf mentioned by Nawawi, p. 680, top. $20 

‘Ubayd ibn Khirash. A Syrian noted for bis good literary style. 275 

‘Ubayd ibn Mu'iwiyah ibn Zayd ibn Thabit ibn al-DDalibük, He was a great-grandson. 
of the Prophet's secretary, and like him was interested in collecting passages of 
the Qur’in. 62 

‘Ubayd ibu Sharyah al-Jurhumi, A native of al-Yaman, who lived from the time 
of the Prophet to the end of the 7th century. He was a well-known genealogist. 
See Qutaybah, Ma'üríf, p. 265. Flügel gives the name as ‘Abid, but the Beatty 












MS bas ‘Ubayd. For the name Shatyah, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 328. 104 
‘Ubayd ibn al-Silf. He was an early Muslim who passed on a tradition about the 
compiling of the Qur’ia. 47 


‘Ubayd ibn Yaqtin. He was taken to al-Madinah when his father was under sus- 
picion during the time of Marwan H, but returned to al-Küfah when the 
‘Abbasid regime began in 750. Sce Tabari, Annales, Part II, p. $62. For bis 
father, see Yagtin ibn Misa. 543 

‘Ubayd ibn Zurürah. He was a Shi'i scholar of the second. half of the 8th century. 
Sce "Füsi, pp. 141, bottom; 202, sect. 438. For bis father, see Zurdrah ‘Abd 





Rabbah ibn A'yan. 537 
"Ubayd al-Kayyis. One of the persons who introduced juggling and sleight of hand 
into the Muslim community. 732 


‘Ubaydah (Abii) ibn Jarrah, ‘Amir ibn ‘Abd Allàh, He was an early Muslim convert, 
who was governor of Syria during the time of the second caliph (634-644). Sce 
Sa'd (Ibo), Part Hf, sect. 1, p. 297; Mas'üdi, IV, 196, 197, 211; Zirikli, Part IV, 
ar. $58 

‘Ubaydah (Abii) Ma'mar ibn al-Muthanna. The great grammarian of al-Bagrah, 
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who lived from about 728 to $24. See Yüqüt, Irshad, VI (7), 164; Khallikan, 
HI, 388. 76-77, 83, 87, 98, 115-18, 120, 125, 190, 312, 348 
Ubayy (Ubai) ibn Ka'b al-Ansiti, A man of al-Madinab, who was a helper and 
associate of the Prophet, He died 642. See Baládhuri, Origins, pp. 18, 69; Sa‘d 
(fbn), index for many references. $8, 62, 8x. 
‘Uddat al-Dawlah. See Abū Taghlib al-Ghadanfir, : 
“Udhafir (Abit al-) alAmi. He was a blind poet of secondary importance. 360 
Ubaybah ibn al-Julah, Abū "Aua, A poct who was active in the early 8th century. 
See Isbahani, Aghint, Part XT, 110. 302 
"Ujayfi(al). A man who was a master bookbinder, 18 
"Okàshah ibn ‘Abd al-Samad of al-Bagrah. A poet at the courts of al-Mahdi and al- 
Hadi (775-785). Sce Ishahani, Aghünt, Part II, 76. 387 
"Ulayyah bint al-Mahdi. She was a half-sister of Hárün al-Rashid, who lived from 
about 776 to 825 and was both a poetess and musician. See Isbahani, Aghäni, 
Part IX, 83; Hitti, Arabs, pp. 302, 333, 334; Kahhalah, A' far al-Nis@’, Part HI, 
334- 36r 
"Ulayyah (Ibn), Ibrähīim ibn fsmi'il ibn Ibrāhim, Abū Ishāq. He was an heretical 
Egyptian authority for the Hadith. He lived from 768 to 833. See Zirikli, Part 




















I, 25; Hajar, Lisdu al-Mizan, Part I, 34. 498, $21 
Unsimah bint Hamdün ibn Ismail. She was the mother of Ibn Nassim the poet, 
For her father, see Hamdiin ibn lsmá'il. 328 


‘Umar. The second caliph, 634-644, known as ‘Umar ibn al-Khattáb. 
47-48, 223, 486, 494, 546, 557 
“Umar (Abii al-) al-/Ali' ibn Bake ibu ‘Abd Rabb ibn Mishal. He was a tribal 
scholar of language and dialects. 103 
‘Urar (Abi) al-A‘raj. A man of early Islam about whom amusing stories were told. 
See Rosenthal, Humor, p. 7; compare Marzubàni, Mu'jam al-Shi'arà', p. 251, 


bottom. 735 
“Umar (Abii) Hatz ibn “Umar al/Umari, A pupil of al-Haytham ibn ‘Adi, who lived 
in the late 8th or carly 9th century. 219 


“Umar (Abii) Ja'far ibn ‘Umar ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. A reader of the Qur'an following 
the method of al-Kisit. Flügel has ‘Amr, but the Beatty MS gives ‘Umar. 





67 
“Umar ibn 'Abbüd. He was a theologian, probably of the roth century, For the 
scholar who may have been his father, see ‘Abbad ibn Sulayman. 441 
‘Umar ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ma‘mar. "The son of a general who fought at the Oxus. 
For his father, see Tabari, Annales, Part II, 1078, 1328, 1538. 222 
“Umar (Ibn), ‘Abd Allāh ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Khattüb. Sec Abd Allah ibn “Umar. 
Umar ibn ‘Abd al-'Aziz. See al-Shitranji. 
‘Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz, “Umar IL, caliph at Damascus 717—720. LT, 223 
“Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Wabid. A reader of the Qur’in, who followed the method of 
Yahya ibn al-Hirith al-Dhamári, 66 


“Umar ibn Abi Rabi'ah, Abii al-Khiagrib. He was a famous master of passionate 
poetry, the son ofa merchant of Makkah. He died in a naval battle between yrr 
and 719. See Igbahani, Aghani, Part 1, 30; Khallikàn, II, 372. 243, 329, 719 
‘Umar ibn Abi "Uthinin, Abii Daf al-Samari. He quoted a commentary written 
by a Mu'tazili scholar who died 761. 386 
‘Umar iba Abi Ziyad al-fbzüri. A Shi jurist, who probably lived at al-Küfah. See 
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si, p. 237, sect. 515 and bottom, His family came front Ibzar near Naysabiir. 

See Yàqüt, Geog., I, 90. $36 

“Umar ibn ‘AH. One of the unimportant sons of the Caliph ‘Ali. See Mas'üdi, V, 

148-49. 330 

“Umar iba Bukayr, Abii Hatz, He was a friend of al-Parri" and an, associate of the 
vizier al-Flasan ibn Sahl during the carly oth century. Sce Khallikin, IV, 65. 

79, 146-47, 158, 236, 347 

‘Umar ibn Dharr ibn ‘Abd Aib al-Hamdini, A man of al-Küfah, who was a teacher 

and scholar of the Hadith and theology. He died 770. See Tabari, Annales, 






Part I, 1528; Il, 1055. $04 
‘Umar ibn Dirár. A tribal poet of secondary importance, known for his Jove of 
Jami. 719 


“Unnar ibn al-Farrnkhün, Abii Datz al-Tabari. He was onc of the important trans- 
lators of astronomical works from Persian into Arabic. He died 815. See Qift 

p. 244; Sarton, L, 567; Suter, VI (1892), 27, 61; X (1900), 7. 
589, 640-41, 649- 
‘Umar ibn al-Haytham, A scholar of al-Küfah, who wrote a book about the Qui 
"The Flügel edition has ‘Amy ibn al-Hashim al-Küfi. 8x 

‘Umar ibn I rah. See Abü al-Muthanna. 

“Umar ibn ` d-Anisi (Unayyisi}. A judge during the reign of al-Ma'min (813— 
833). $03 
‘Umar bn La. He was a poet who made fun of Jarir at Damascus in the late 7th 
or early 8th century. See Esbaháni, Aghäni, Part H, $9; Durayd, Geneal., p. x14. 
235 
“Umar ibn al-Mubarak. A protégé of the Khliuzá'ah Tribe and a poet. Sce Qutaybah, 
“Uyiin, IV, 326, 1. 17. 358 
“Umar ibn Muhammad, Abū al-Faraj al-Maliki. A jurist of secondary importance, 
who died 942/943. 497 
‘Umar ibn Muhammad ibn Khilid al-Marwarrüdhi, He was a oth century astron- 
omer, See Qifti, p. 242; Sarton, I, 566; Suter, VI (1892), 31,65; X (1900), 11. 
Compare al-Marwarrüdhi. 656 
‘Umar ibn al-Radr', Aba Ahmad of al-Bagrah. A Shit jurist and anthor. ‘The name 
may be meant for ‘Umar iby al-Rabi’. Sec , P- 238, sect. 518. 536 
“Umar ibn Shabbah, Zayd ibn ‘Ubaydah. He was surnamed Abi Zayd and was a 
poet of al-Bagrah, who died at Sámarrá, 876, when 90 years old, See Yáqüit, 























Irshád, VI (6), 48; Zirikli, Part V, 206. 8, 246 
"Uinar ibn Udhaynah. He was also known as ‘Umar iba Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al- 
Rahman and was a Shit jurist. Sce Tisi, p. 239, sect. 524. $36 


“Umar ibn ‘Uthman, An Egyptian secretary and poct, In the Beatty MS his grand- 
father's name is like fstidbár, but in the other versions there are different forms. 


368 
‘Umarah (ibn Abi). A reader of the Qur’in at Makkah, His father may have been 
the Abii "Umàrali cited by 'Tabari, Annales, Part D. 376. 68 


"Umárah ibn ‘Aqil ibn Bilal ibn Jarir.. He was a poet known at the court during the 
first half of the oth century. See Isbahani, Aghdni, Part XX, 183; Tabari, 
Annales, Part IR, 1358. 125, 349, 365 

"Umirali ibn Hamzah ibn Malik ibn Yazid. He was a secretary aud iniportant 
official serving al-Mansiir and al-Mahdi, who died 814/815. He was famous for 
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his literary ability, generosity, pride, and vanity. Scc Khallikan, H, 208, n. 8, 
461-63; Taghri-Birdi, Part IL 164. 66, 258, 274-76 
‘Umari f: A judge of Takrit on the Tigris, who wrote commentaries on poetry. 
He is omitted by the Beatty MS. 180 
Umawi (al), “Abd Allih ibn Sa'id ibn Abin, Abii Muhammad. He was a student 
of language, who went ameng the tribes to study their vernaculars, probably 
during the late 8th ov carly gth century, Sce Suyütt, Bughyat, p. 282. 


















100, 105 
Umawi (al-), Abmad ibn Sa'id al-Dimashqi. A scholar of tribal dialects and folklore 
at the time of Mir'awiyah (caliph 661-680}. Sce Mas'üdi, V, 394. 136, 191 





Umayyah (Abū) Musifir ibn Abi ‘Amr. He w 
of the ancestor of the Banù Umayyah at Makkah. He died 613. Two of his 
sons and numerous descendants poets, Sce fgbahiürg, Aghani, Part VH, 
48; Zirikli, Part VIH, 104, For his sons, sec Muhammad and Umayyah (ibn. Abi 






‘alled Dhakwan, and was a grandson 








Umayyah). 258 
Umayyah. ibn Abd Shams ibn ‘abd manāf. ‘The ancestor of the Banü Umayyah. Sec 
Hitti, Arabs, p. 189. 243 


Umayyah ibn Abi Umayyah. An Arabian poet and father of three poets. See ‘Abd 
Allih, Ahmad, and ‘Al (ibs Umayyah). For his father, see Abii Umayyah. 
243, 358 
Um al-Banin bint ‘Abd al“Aziz. She was the wife of al-Walid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, 
(caliph 705—715), who was admired by the poet Waddah al-Yaman. Sce 
Kabhalah, A‘lam al-Nisi?, Part l, 150. 719 
"Uqayli (al), Abi al-Haydhám. See Suyiid, Bughyat, p. 382; Mao, VIII, 363, 
364, 367. 
"Uqayli (al), Abü Shunbul (Shanbal). He was called by Pü 
was nicknamed al-Khaliz or al-Khalanj. He was a poet 
al-Rashid (786-809). Sce Flügel, Gram, Schulen, p. 48; F 








ng at the time of 
scher, ZDMG, XI), 





60, sect. 14. 100, 191, 364. 
‘Ugbah al-Adhra'i A mon who helped to develop a legitimate form of exorcism, 
probably in the late oth or early 10th century. 729 


‘Uqbah ibn Abi Mu'ayt (Abin), Abii al-Walid. He was a member of the Umayyah 
Family, who was an opponent of the Prophet and was killed at the Battle of Badr, 
624. See Qutaybali, Ma‘arif, p. 35; Durayd, Geneal, p. 49; Zirikli, Part V, 
36; Wagidi (Jones), 1,36, 37, 82, 114, 138, 282. $49 

‘Üg (al-}. Sec a’ Awwagi. 

"Uqlidisi (Ibn. a), Abū Isbáq Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Sait, He was a well- 
known chess player who probably lived in the late oth or early roth century. 

342 

‘Urim, Abü al-Fadl al-“Abbis ibn Muhammad. An nnimportant gratimarian and 

drinking companion, probably of the toth century. Sce Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 276. 
187 

‘Urm ibn al-Asbagh al-Salami. He was a nomadic scholar of minor importance. 
‘Urin is a kind of egg and may be an error. It may be meant for ‘Azam. 104 

‘Urwah ibn ‘Abd Allih. A man about whom amusing anecdotes were told. See 
Rosenthal, Humor, p. 7; Isbahiini, Aghani, Part XXI, 168. 73$ 

‘Urwah ibn Hízim. A poct of Arabia, who died about 650. He was known for 
his love of ‘Afra’. See Qutaybah, Shi‘r, pp. 394-99. 719 
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‘Urwah ibn Udhaynah, Abū ‘Amir, A pious and learned poet of the Quraysh at 
Makkah, who died before the middle of the 8th century. See Isbahini, Aghani, 
Part XXI, 162; Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 367; Mas'üdi, V, 319. 312 

‘Urwah ibn al-Ward, al- imes written Su'luk). A Pre-Islimic poet 
famous for his charity, See lsbaháni, Aghänī, Part I, 190; Qutaybah, Shi'r, 
p.425; Aşma, Fuhiilat al-Shu'ari', p. 27, n. 8. 346 

*Urwan (Ibn) ibn Zayd al-Khayl al-T3'i, Maysarah. He was the son of a famous 
hero of carly Islam, r the father, who dicd 657, sec Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 
2196; IH, 2361; Zirikli, Part V, 17. 198 

‘Urwah iba al-Zubayr, Abü ‘Abd Allah. A legal authority and the son of the 
rebel al-Zubayr ibn al“Awwim. He died at al-Madinah 711/712, when about 
70 years old. Sce Khallikin, 11, 199. 24t 

Usayd ibn Abi al-‘Is. He was an unknown person ju whose name a stoue at Makkah 

as inscribed. 9, $47 

). An author who wrote epistles about the salaries of governors. — 378 

Ushnandint (al-), Abū "Utitmán Sa'id ibu Hárün. He was a scholar and teacher at 
al-Bagrak, who died gor. Sce Yaqiit, Irshad, Vl (4), 244; Khallikán, HI, 39. 
The name comes from the Ushniin Quarter of Baghdad, the D being added for 
euphony. See Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 75; Yaqiit, Geog., L 284. 130, 18x 

Ushutini (al-). Sce Ahmad ibn Sabl. 

Ushnáni (al-), Abü al-Husayn, ‘Umar ibn al-Elasa ibu Malik. A judge and historian, 
who died 951/952. See Taghri-Birdi, II, 304. One mention of the name in 

Thrist is confused. 25X 

. He was an hä jurist, perhaps the son of the judge in the pre- 
ceding passage. $14 

"Utárid ibn Muhammad. A mathematician and astrologer, who also wrote the 
earliest known Arabic book on precious stones. See Qifti, p. 251; Sarton, I, 
$72; Suter, VI (1892), 66. 658 

‘Utbah. She was a slave girl of al-Khayzurin, the mother of Hariin al-Rashid. She 
was made famous by a poet, Abii al-“Aidhiyah. Sec Ygbaháni, Aghaui, Part Vt, 
1st, 183; Kahhilah, A‘lam al-Nisa^, Part HI, 245. 720 

‘Utbah (Abü) Jazw ibn Qatan al-Nabti, A tribal language scholar, The name may 
be Jaz’ as in Qutaybah, Ma'árif, p. 215, L 18; Durayd, Geneal., pp. 137, 1. 18; 
152, bortom. 104 

"Utbah al-A‘war al-Kūfi. A man who wrote some poetry, Compare him with the 
grammarian in Isbahini, Achünt, Part XVII, x6. 360 

"Utbah ibn al-Nabhis D. He was a preacher of ab-Küfah mentioned as mis- 
quoting the Quran. 197 

*"Utbah ibn Salim al-Ghultim. Au ascetic of al-Bagrah, who died 783/784. Sec ‘Abd 
Allah ibn "AR al-Sarraj, XXII (1014), 289, 322; ‘Ali ibn "Uthmán, KVH (1911), 
180; Kalibidhi p. 12. 456, 438 

‘Uthi (al-) Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah Ubayd. Allah), Abū Abd al-Rabmáu. A 
government secretary and scholar of historical traditions, also a poet, who died 
842/843. Sce Khallikan, HI, 106; Qutaybah, Ma'árif, p. 267. 196, 266 

"Uthmán, Abi. (o Al-Jáhiz. (2) Abü ‘Uthmin, al-Dimashgi. 

*Uthmin ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmán. He was an authority on. knowledge of Makkah, 
who lived in the middle gth century or earlier. Sce Yàqüt, Geog., M, 773, L 24. 

244 
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‘Uthman ibn Abi Shaybah. His real name was ‘Uthman iba Muhammad ibu 
Tbrábim (Abii Shaybal), Abū al-Hasan, A man of al-Küfah, who was a jurist 
and authority for the Hadith and who traveled extensively. He died soon after 
851. See Baghdadi (Khatib), Part XI, 283, sect. 6054; "'agliri-Birdi, Part I, 136; 
H, 301. $53 

‘Uthmän ibn ‘Affin. The third caliph, 644-656. 

48, 65, 72, 117, 119, 201, 247, 436, 486 





"Uthmán ibn ‘Amr. See al-Azrag, 
"Uthmán ibn finni. See Ibn Jinni. 
“Uthitin ibn Khalid al-Tawil. "The teacher of the famous Mu'tazili scholar Abii al- 
Hudhayl. See Nadir, Système philosophique, pp. 19, 21, 24, 36. 
382, 386 
"Uthmán ibn Mili. The headma of the Sibians of LTarrán in the last half of the oth 
century. 768 
‘Uthmän ibn Ziyad. He was called al-‘Abid and was a master of calligraphy during 
the early ‘Abbasid period. 13 
"Uwaymar ibn Zayd, Abi al-Dardi’. He commanded a frontier garrison in 635 and 
was appointed to be judge by the second caliph. See Balidhuri, Origins, pp. 





186, 216, 217. 62 
"Uways(Ibn Abi). An 8th century scholar of genealogy, tribal dialects, and traditions. 
Sec Tabari, Annales, Part T, 2520. 236 


"Uyayli (ab), Abii al-Haydbám Kilib ibn Hamzah, He cante from the provinces in 
the late oth century and became a poet and scholar at Baghdád at the time of al- 
Muttagi, about 940. See Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 382; Mas‘iidi, VIII, 363, 364, 367; 
Flügel, Gram. Schulen, p. 222. 95 

"Uyaynah (Abii) ibn. al-Muhallab. He was called al-Muballabi and was a poet of al- 
Basrah, who was exiled, Sec fsbaliint, Aghánt, Part XIX, 51; Khallikin, IV, 
182, 196; Tabari, Annales, Part If, 1215, 1320. 361 

‘Uyaynah (Abū) ibn Muhammad ibn Abi ‘Uyaynah. He was a member of a famous 
family of poets and himselfa poct, who lived in the late 8th and early oth century. 
See Igbahāni, Aghdni, Part XVII, 9. 185, 361 

‘Uyaynah (Ibn). Sec Sufyän ibn Uyaynah. 

"Uyaynah (Ibu Abi). See ‘Abd Allih ibn Muhammad ibn Abi "Uyaynah. 

"Uyaynah ibn al-Minhal, Abū al-Mir He wrote on the Quin. Sec Flügel, 
Gram. Schulen, p. $3. Compare Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 370. Th 237 








Vaghhata, A Buddhist who lived not later than, the oth century and wrote oue of 
the great books on Indian medicine. See Usaybifah, Part H, 32,1. 26; Sarton, I, 
480; Jolly, p. 11; Siggel, “Die Indischen Bücher," Abhandlungen, N.R. XIV, 
(1050), 1118 (24). 710 

Valens, Vettius, He was an astronomer during the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus 
(^D. 117-161). See Nallino, "In al-Falak, p. 194; Suter, VÍ (1892), 53. In 
Arabic his name is Wilts or Filis. 64x 


Wadi‘ (Ibo), ‘Abd Allih ibn Muhammad, Abii ‘Abd Allah, A scholar and tran- 


scriber of manusctipts. 175 
Wadă‘ {Ibn} ibn al-Fadl al-Asadi. A man of the Quraysh, who wrote a note about 
the granttiatian al-Tawwazi. 124 


| 
| 
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Waddab al-Yaman, ‘Abd al-Rakmin ibn Isma‘il, He was a poet of Arabia executed 
by al-Walid, 708, See Tammiam. (Rückert), sect. 207, 623; Isbahini, Aghäni, 
Part VI, 32; Zirikli, Part IV, 69. 79 

Wat" (Abū al-) Muhammad ibn Mubaminad ibn Yahya af-Büzjáni. He lived from 
about 940 to 988 and was a great astronomer and mathematician of Baghdad. 
See Qifti, p. 64,1. 17; 287; Heath (Euclid’s Elements, 1, p. 77, 85-86; Sarton, I 
666; Khallikin, IH, 320; Suter, VI (1892), 39, 73; X (1900), 71. 

635, 642, 667-68 

Waftiwandi (A. Yünus iba Muhammad (Ahmad) ibn Ibrahim. A grammarian 
of secondary importance, who probably lived in the 10th century. See Suyüti, 
Bughyat, p. 426; Vàqüt, Irshad, VI (7), 313. Ha Khalifa, VI, 418, calls him 
al-Refriwendi. 188 

Wahb, Abü Muhammad. He was a pupil of the well-known 10th century scholar 
of Baghdad, Abii ‘Umar al-Zàhid. 167 

Wahb ibn Ibrahim (Abi Sa'd). A Christian who copicd an account of the Sabian. 
sacr Compare with name which follows. 753 

Wahb ibn Ibrahim ibn Tazidh, Abii Sa'id. He was a secretary to the vizier of al- 
Mugtadir (caliph 908-932) and later with Muhammad ibn Yabya ibn Shirzád. 
Ya old age he was blinded. Scc Miskawayh, IV (1), 160 (143); V (2), 112 (x09), 
114 (110). 283-84, 287 

Wahb ibn Munabbih, Aba ‘Abd Allah. A convert of ai-Yamau, who lived from. 
638 to 728 and helped to develop the law and to give information about the 
Jews. Sce Khallikin, M, 671. 42, 203 

Wahb ibn Sa'id ibn ‘Amr ibn Elugayn. A secretary of Ja'far ibn Yahyä al-Barmaki, 
and also of al-Pad! ibn Sahl and his brother, He later became governor of Kirmán 
and Fars, but was drowned when on a journcy before the middle of the oth 























century. See Khallikin, L 597. 26-68 
Wahb ibn Sulayman al-Dhiminasi. A oth century scholar who was ridiculed by al- 
Balidhuri, See Tabari, Annales, Part I, 262, 273, 462. 247, 32X 
‘Wahbi (al-), He was the author of a book on the awa’, 191 
Wahshiyah. She was an Arab girl loved by the poet Ibn al-Tarhriyah. See also 
Kabbalah, A'fimi al-Nisi?, Part V, 275. 719 





Walshiyah (ibn), Abü Bakr Ahmad (Mubammad) ibn ‘Ali al-Kaldini al-Nabati. 
He was an alchemist and astronomer of the oth century, who wrote a book on 
Nabatacan agriculture. See Sarton, l; 634; Usaybi‘ah, Part IT, 181, 1. 25; 204, 1. 
7; Ruska (6), p. 10; Lippmann, pp. 352, 415; "Ibn Wahshiya,” Enc. Islam, H, 


427. 377, $901 731, 732, 743, 850, 863-65 
‘Waki’ (Ibu) al-Bunani. An unimportant theologian of the Mujbirah. For the name 
al-Buuani, see Yáqüt, Geog., L 741. 448 


Waki ibn àl-Jarráb ibn Malih, He was surnamed Abū Sufyin and was a man of al- 
Küfah, an authority for the Qur'ün and a jurist who lived from about 746 to 
811. Sce Nawawi, p. 614, whicli gives a different date for his death. See also 
Sha'ráni, Part I, 53, bottom; Taghri-Birdi, Part If, 153. 

76, 81, 152, 191, $48 

Waki al-Qidi, Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn Khalaf ibn Hayyán. A man of Baghdad 
who was the secretary of the judge Muhammad ibn Yüsuf and then himself 
judge at al-Ahway, Sce Yaqiit, Geog., HI, 848; Zirikli, Part VI, 347; Kabbilah, 
Mu‘jam, Part TX, 283. 2$0, 330 
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, Wilibah iba Hubab, Abà Usámah, A poet and the teacher of Aba Nuwis, He was 
a favorite at the court of al-Mansiir (caliph 754—775). Sec Qutaybah, Shir, Pp- 
$01=502; Khallikän, 1, 395, 3. r. 314, 357 

Walid L The caliph at Damascus 705-715, known as al-Walid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. 

11, 198, 223, 792 

Walid Il. The caliph at Damascus 743—744, known as al-Walid ibn Yazid ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik, For the later Umayyad caliphs, see Hitti, Arabs, p. 279. 

197, 202, 218, 223, 273 

Walid (Ab al-}. He was the son of a well-known Mu'tazili scholar Alunad ibn Abi 
Duwid, aud served as a judge. He wrote on the law but was dispossessed 
by al-Mutawakkil and died 854. For refe ec his father. — 409-410, 53t 

Walid (Abi al) Ahmad ibn “gäl. He was a poet of the time of al-Hadi (caliph 
785—786). Isbahani, Aekant, Part IIl, 153. 357 

Walid ibn Mu'awiyah ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. An officer of Marwan II, killed by al- 
Saffüh, 750. Sec Mas'üdi, VI, 70, 75. 275 

Walid (al-) ibn Muslim, Abū alAbbis. He was a traditionalist and historian of 
Damascus, who lived from 737 to 810. See Nawawi, p. 618; "Taghri-Birdi, 
Part II, 148, 3043 Zirikli, Pare IX, 143. 551, 240 

‘Walid (al-) iba ‘Ubayd Alih. Sec al-Butsurt. 

Wallad (ibs), Abii al-Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Woallid al-Tamimi. He 
originated at al-Bagrab, but lived in Egypt as a grammarian. He died 944. Sec 
Zirikli, Part I, 198. Compare variation in Kablilab, Mu'jam, Part Il, 167. x85 

Wágid ibn ‘Amr al-Tamimi, He wrote an account of Babak, the oth century rebel 
of Adharbayjin. 818-19 

Wäqidi (41), Abū ‘Abd Allih Muhammad ibn ‘Umar. He lived from about 747 to 
823 and came from al-Madinak to Baghdid, where he was a judge and great 
authority for the life of the Prophet. See Khallikan, UL, 61. 

49. 78, 202, 206, 213, 214-16, $19. 

Wagidi (aH), Abit Muslim ‘Abd al-Rahmän ibn Wagqid. A member of a family, 
which came to al-‘Irag from Tüs.. He was probably a teacher of al-Kisd’t in the 
last half of the 8th century. See Yàqüt, Geog., HI, $61, l. 18. 67, 146, 214. 

Warraqa’. He is mentioned as quoting Abi Najif and probably lived in the late 8th 
century. See Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 116. The name may be Warga’. KÉ 

Waraqah ibn Nawfal ibn Asad al-Asadi, He was a nephew of Khadijah, known for 
his wisdom and leadership as well as his poetry. He died about 6rr. Sce 
























Isbahint, Aghdui, Part HI, 13, bottom; Zirikli, Part IX, 131. 363 
Warris (Abu al) al-Khuzi' A poet of secondary importance; whose name is 

omitted by Flügel. 359 
Wars (al-). See Abii Hatin Alunad ibn Elamdin. 





Washsbá' (Ibn al-), Aba al 







Tayyib Muahammad ibn Ahmad ibn Ishiq. A man of 
Baghdid, who was a scholar interested in history and poetry. See Váqüt, 
Arshad, VI (6), 277; Suyüti, Bughyat, p. 7. 186, 353 

‘Wasil ibn “At? al-Ghazzal, Abū Hudhayfab. He lived from abont 699 to 748 at al- 
Bagrah, and was a papil of al-Hasan al-Basri. He was often said to have 
started the Mu'tazili movement, See Khallikin, HL, 642; Khayyat, Iatisar 
(Nadir), pp. 62, 68, 150-52, 155; Shahrastáni (Haarbriicker), Part X, 25, 44; 
Yágüt, behal, VI (7), 223; Bagh Seelye), pp. 34. 35. 119, 121 ff. 

382-86, 428 
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Wasil ibn Hayyan al-Ahdab. He was a man of influence and a patron of the well- 
known reader of the Ou äs, Abii Bakr ibn Abi Ayyäsh. Sce Khallikan, I, $53. 
65 
Wiasiti (al-}, Abū ‘Abd Allih Mubammad ibn Yazid. He was a Mu‘tazili theologian, 
who died 935. Sec Taghri-Birdi, Part 1, 127, 114; Murtadá, p.110. — 83, 430 
Warhilah ibn al-Asqa’. A convert who fled from Makkah to al-Madinah and took 
part in the attack on Cyprus under Mu'awiyah. He died at Damascus about 704. 
See Balàdhuri, Origins, p 237; Khallikan, WI, 439, n. 4; Qutaybah; Ant p. 
173,1 17; Wügidi (Jones), HI, 1028-29 65, 724 
NVüthiq (al-). ‘The ‘Abbasid caliph, 842-847. 124, 268, 309, 411, 695 
Wáthiq (Ibn al-), Abii Muhammad ‘Abd al-Aziz. A man of Baghdid, who studied 
with al-Dabbi, probably Abū Ayyüb al-Dabbi, 85 
Wayjan ibn Rustur, Abii Sahl al-Kühi. He was sometimes called Wijan aud al- 
Qübi and was a mathematician and astronomer from Tab: , who made 
observations for Sharaf al-Dawlab. (Buwayhid ruler, 989-1012}. See Qifti, p. 
351; Sarton, I, 665; ‘Tigin, pp. 249-52; Hajj Khalifah, Ill, 449; Steinschneider, 
ZDMG, L (1896), 185, sect. 106, 669 
Wiqi’ ibs al-Ash'ar, He was called Lisin al-Hunmarah and Abii Kiltb, and was an 
early genealogist of Arabia, whose father became a Muslim during the first 
years of Islim. See Duvayd, Geneal., p. 213; Qutaybah, Ma'arif, p. 266, L x. 
193 
Wizir (Abi al-) Abmad ibn Khitid. He served as a high government official under 
three caliphs, about 832-861. See Mas'üdi, VIL 148, 107; Tabari, Annales, Part 
TIE, 1179, 1379. 369 
Wizir (Abit al-) “Umar ibn Matarraf. He was a secretary and director of government 
departments from the time of al-Mansfir to that of al-Rashid. He died 802, Sec 
Tabari, Annales, Part HY, 491, $16; Zirikli, Part V, 228. 27778 
Wizir (Ibn al-). See Ahmad ibn. al-Wizir. 





















Yābis (al-}, “Abbas. A scribe who copied Kitth al-Maghdzi by al-Mada’ini. Sce 
Yäqüt, Irshad, V1 (5), 312, which gives Ibn ‘Abbas al-Vàbis. 22i 
Yad (Abii al-) al-Kilabi, A tribal scholar of language. 104. 

"YXabsubi (al-} ‘Abd Allah. See Abii ‘Amrān ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Anir. 

Yahya (Aba) al-Marwazi. (1) A physician of Baghdad, who was also a geometrician 
and whose origin was at Marw. (2) A scholar of medicine and mathematics, 
who taught Mara ibn Yünus and lived at Baghdad during the early roth cent 
He came from Marw al-RGdh. See Om. p. 435; Yáqüt, Geag., IV, s06- 

600, 629, 630, 667 

Yabya (Abii) al-Ra's, He was a leader of the Manichacans during the ‘Abbisicd 
period. 805 

Yahya ibn Abin (Abii Mansür) al-Munajjim, Aba ‘Ali, He worked for al-Fadl 
ibs: Sahl, later becoming attached to al-Ma’man, He was a court scholar and 
astrologer, buried at Aleppo 845. Sce Sarton, L 566; Khallikin, Ill, 605; Sater, 








o, 





VI (1892), 29; X (1900), 8. 313 
Yabya ibn ‘Abd Allah. He was the son of ‘Abd Allah ibn Mus'ab.. See Mas'üdi, VI, 
298. 242 


Yabya ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn al-Hārith. He was probably a son of the ‘Abd Alléh, 
mentioned by Tabari, Annales, Part Hl, 2342, L 6. 222 
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Yalyyi ibn Abi Bake al-Misrt, An Egyptian interested in history. 378 

Yahyà ibn Abi Hafsah, Abū Jamil. A poet of secondary importance of the late 7th 
and early 8th century. Sce Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 4815 Ishaliini, Aghátit, Part IX, 
36; Khallikin, HI, 347. For his more famous father, see Yazid Abii Hafsah. 

353 





Yahya ibn Abi Dain, See al-Hallaji. 
Yahya ibn Abi Mansür al-Mawsili. He was a man from al-Mawsil, who wrote 
about music and other subjects during the reign of al-Ma'miin (caliph 813-833). 
653 
Yahya ibn Adam, Abii ZakartyW, A jurist and authority on the Hadith, who died 
at Fam al-Silb, 818/819. See Nawawi, p. 620; Qutaybah, Ma'ürif, p. 258; 
"Taghri-Birdi, Part II, 188; III, 42. 67, 78, 82, $06, $49 
Yahya ibn ‘Adi, Abū Zakariy’’, He lived from 893 to 974 and was a Jacobite of 
"Takrit who lived at Baghdad and translated many ancient works. See Qifti, p. 

361; Sarton, I, 629; Mieli, p. 96. 





$88, 592-93, 599-609, 612, 630, 631, 632 

Yabyà ibn Aktham, Abü Muhammad. A scholar who was appointed Judge of 
Baghdad and who died 857, Sce Nawawi, p. 621. 82, 410 
Yahya ibn ‘Ali ibn Yahyà ibn Abi Mansür, al-Munajjim, Abü Ahmad, He lived 
from about 856 to 913 and was a theologian and court favorite of numerous 
caliphs, especially al-Muktaff. See Khallikin, IV, 84. 312-14, 327, 426, 428 
Yaby ibn Bakir. An ‘Iriqi jurist aud author. Sce Hajj Khalifah, IV, 4. Flügel calls 








his father Bakr. $13 
‘Yahya ibn Bilal al-Tbüdi, He was an unimportant poet. For the name al-"Ibádi, sce 
Baghd: lye), pp. 104-106; Hitti, Arabs, 247. 359 
Yabyä ibn al-Fadl. TIe edited the poctry of Abü Mund, Sec Taghri-Birdi, Part Il, 


294. 392 
‘Yahya ibn Ghilib al-Khayyit, Aba "AR, He was also called Ismà'il ibn Muhammad 
aud was a pupil of Ma Shi’ Allah, who became an astronomer, He died 835. 
See Sarton, I, 569; Suter, VI (1892), 31, 64; X (1900), 9. 655 
Yahya ibn Hamzah. A reader of the Qur'än and probably the traditionalist from 
Damascus, who died 798. Mentioned by Yaqiit, Geog., I, 204; HI, 429; IV, 187. 
66 

Yahya ibn al-Hiarith. Sce al-Dhaméri. 
Yahya ibn Hárün ibn Mukhlid, Abi ‘AIT al-Katih. His name is omitted by Flügel, 
He was a government secretary, who was interested in poctry. 368 
Yahya ibn al-Elusayn ibn al-Qisim ibn Ibrahim, al-Hadi al-Flusani. He was a grand- 
son, of the founder of the Zaydi rule in al-Yaman. He died at Sa'dah o10fo1r. 
See Hakami, pp. 185, 302 table, 315; “Rassids,” Enc. Islam, IH, 1:26; “al- 
Zaidiya," Enc. Islam, DN, 1196-97; Lane-Poole, p. 102 and table, 482 
Yahya ibn Kamil ibi Tulaylah, Abii ‘All, He was a theologian, first with the 
Marji'ah and later with the Ibidiyah. See Kahhalah, Mujan, Part XIIL, 220. 
Flügel adds to his name, al-Khudri. He lived during the middle of the 9th 
century, ALL, 4$2 
Yahya ibn Khalid ibn Barmak. He was the famous vizicr of Hürün al-Rashid. He 

died 805. Sce Khallikan, IV, 103. 
112, 264-66, 366, 437, 503, 639, 655, 710, 742, 826, 850 
Yahya ibn Main ibn ‘Awn, Abii Zakariy?’, al-Baghdidi. An authority on the law 
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and Hadith. He died at al-Madinah 847/848. Sce Hajar, Lisän al-Mizán, Vl 
768; Nawawi, p. 628; Khallikan, IV, 24. : d 556 
Yahya ibn Mu'ádh al-Razi, Abit Zakariya’, of Balkh. A preacher and ascetic, whe 
visited Baghdad but died at Naysábür in 821/822. See ‘Attir, p. 189; Khallikin, 
IV, 51; ‘Ali ibn "Uthmàn, XVII (1911), 122. ý ; P 5 
Yahya ibn Mubarak. See Yazidt Family. Sce also Zirikli, Part IX, 205. e? 
uo ab Mahalia, Abii Karimah. A man who wrote a commentary on the 
Yabya ibn Mubanmad, Abü al-Qisim. He probably lived at Baghdad until the 
middle of the roth century and is mentioned for passing, on a tradition about the 






compiling of the Qur'an, 47 
Yahya ibn Mubammad ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn. Thawban, al-Azraqi. A poet who lived 
at Baghdad. See Väopt, Geog., VIT, 724, L 2. J 244 





Yahya iba Muhammad ibn Sà'id, Abit Muhammad. He lived from about 842 to 931 

and traveled extensively, becoming a jurist at Baghdid. Sec Baghdad (Khatib), 

y in EE $ 31, sect. 7537; Taghri-Birdi, Part HI, 228, $6t 
ant ibn Mubamrad al-Zajjàj He wrote a book col robabl 

Seet ai ook on colors and was probably a 





gla ghdid. n» 743 
Yahya ibn Nasr al-Hawlani, He was a Shafi jurist in Egypt. Compare Bahr ibn 

Nast in Nawawi, p. 69. Sak 
Yahya ibn al-Nujaym. He wrote a poem about the unusual or obscure. 37 S 


Yabyä ibn Sa'id. See Val? ibn Sa'id al-Qatfán. 
Yahya (Yübanna) ibn Saráfyün. He was a Christian physician at Damascus in the 
second half of the oth century. See Qiii, p. 380; Usaybi'ah, Part I, 109, l. 18; 





Sarton, 1, 608; Leclerc, I, 113 

Sas ` 696, 709 
Yahya ibn Waththüb. A man ofal-Kūfah, who was a reader of the Qur'án. He died 

721/722. Sce Nawawi, p. 631, 64, 60 


Yahya ibn Ya^mar al-Adwant al-Washqi. He was a pupil of Abü al-Aswad al- 
Du ali and a grammarian of al-Basrah, who became a judge in Khurisin He 
died about 747. See Khallikin, IV, 59 i i 90 

Yabya ibn Yazid. The son of an early genealogist from a family with much knowl- 
aise sont the tribes, Sec Qutaybah, Ma'arif, p. 267. For his brother, sce Isi 
ibn Da o. 

Yabyi ibn Zakar?" ibn Abi Zi'idah, Abū Said, A judge at al-Madi'in, who died 
there 799/800, Sec Yàqüt, Geog., Il, 223, 1. 23; Taghti irdi, Part 1I in. 348 

Yahya ibn Zakariyà' ibn Yahya. He was called al-Uglidisi by the Beatty MS. He 
was a secretary and poet. See Hm Khalifah, 1, 195. 3n 

Yahya ibn Zayd ibn ‘Al (Zayn al-Abidin) ibn al- ayn ibn ‘AW. He was a de- 
scendant of the Prophet, who tied to escape when his family was under suspicion 
but was killed 742/743, See Khallikan, HI, 276, 277, n. 9; “Yabya B. Zaid al~ 

` Lhusoini" Enc. Islam, IV, 3151;  Mas'üdi, V, 473; Vl, 2, 79 : ` 823 

Yahya ibn Ziyād ibn ‘Ubayd Allah, Abū al-Fadl. He was a poet of al-Küfah and a 
government secretary, who died about 776. See Isbahini, Aghdn?, XII, 8x f; 
Khallikan, H, 403. 258, 274, 314, 357, 378 

Yahya al-Nabwi (Joannes Alexandrinus Grammaticus) He was a 7th century 
Jacobite bishop of Alexandria, also called Philoponus, who wrote about medicine 
and other sciences. See Qifit, p. 354; Sarton, L 480; Smith, GRBM, III, 321. 

xxix, 598-607, 612-13, 674, 677, 681, 690. 
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Ya'la (Abii) ibu Abi Zur'eh. A scholar and friend of al-Mazini in the oth century, 
130 

Yamän (4l) ibn Ribab, A leading scholar of the Khawárij, who probably lived 
during the carly times of Islim. See Hajar, Lisän al-Mizan, NI, 316; Mas'üdi, V, 
442; Shahrastáni (Haarbriicker), Part 1, 155, 1. 27. 4$2 
Yamáni (al), Abii Hafs ‘Umar iba Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam al-Khayyit. 
He was an ascetic. See ‘Abd Allàh ibn "AR al-Satraj, XXII (1914), 208. 456 
Yamin (Ibn). A poet of al-Basrah, who was at the courts of al-Mahdi and al-Hadi 






(775-786). See Mas'üidi, VI, 286. 358 
Yamin ibn Yamin, A man who was probably a Jew, who accepted Islim and gave 
information about his original sect. 42 


Yanbughi (Abii ab). He composed some poetry. Flügel gives his name as Abii al- 
Nafi'i, and the Tonk MS has another form, but the Beatty MS gives the name 
as listed. For Yanbugh, see Yäqüt, Geog., IV, 1039. 363 

Yäqggn ibn M TIe was a leading Shi'i propagandist, who fled from al-Kiifah when 
Marwän VI tried 10 arrest him, but later served the ‘Abbäsids, He died 801. See 
Tabari, Annales, Part II, 103, 390, 486, $02, 549, 562, 367, 630, 650; Yaghri- 
Birdi, Part H, 48, 52, 119, 120. 537. $43 

Yaqtini (al). A scribe who transcribed the Qur'án in gold. 18 

Ya'güb. See (1) Abii Muhammad al-Hadrant; (2) Abii Yüsuf Yagüb ibn al-Sikir. 

Ya'qüb (Aba). See Ishig ibn Elnuayn. 

Ya‘qitb (Abii) Ishaq ibn Abmad al-Sijistáni (Sijzi). He followed al-Nasafi in. 943 
as leader of the Ismá'iliyah in Persia, He was also a scholar and author who died 
soon after 971. Sec Hamdini, Sulayhiyiin, p. 252; Ivanov, Studies in Early 














Persian Ismailísm, pp. 29, 90. 472-73 
Ya'giib (Abii) al-Rázi. A Maliki jurist and judge of al-Ahwiz. 497 
Ya'qüb (Ibn). A foolish character about whom amusing anecdotes were told. See 

Rosenthal, Humor, p. 10. 735 


Ya'qüb ibn Abi Shayhah. He wrote a book about the Qur'in. This may be meant 
for Ya'qüb ibn Sbaybah, or perhaps che son of al-Nafisi, Sec Yáqüt, Geog., IH, 


154,1. 8; Zirtkli, IX, 261. 8o 
Ya'güb ibn Ibrahim. See Abū Yüsuf Ya'qüb. 
Ya'qüb ibn Ibrálinr. A disciple of Nä" in reading the Qur'an. 64 


Ya'qüb ibn Ishäq. See Abü Yüsuf al-Kíndi. 

Ya‘qiib ibn Isbáq al-Raba'i, A poct of al-Madinah, who died 815. Sec Isbahani 
Aghani, Part VIIL, 16; /irikli, Part IX, 254. 244 

Ya'qüb ibn al-Layth al-Saffar. He became the autonomous ruler of Western Persia 









in 872, dying a few years later. See Khallikàn, IV, 301; Sykes, Il, 84. 829 
Ya'qüb ibn Mahan al-Siráfi, A man who wrote a medical book about both travel 
and home life. Sce Qifti, p. 398, 1. 12; Ugaybiah, Part I, 203. 700 


Ya'qüb ibn Muhammad, See Abi Küst Ya'qüb ibn Muhammad. 
Ya'qüb iba Muhammad ibn ‘Ali. A secretary of secondary importance, who 


probably lived in the late 10th century. 298 
Ya'qüb ibn Nik. A government secretary, who wrote poetry and compiled a brief. 
anthology of epistles. 266, 366 


Ya'qüb ibn al-Rabi'. A secretary and poet of minor importance, who was favored 
at the court, and died early in the 9th century. See Ishahani, Aghdni, Part XIV, 
62; Kabbalah, Mu'jam, Part XII, 248; Zirikli, Part IX, 259. 360, 367 
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Ya'qüb ibn al-Sikkit, See Abū Yüsuf Ya'qüb ibn al-Sikki, 

Ya'qüb ibn Tariq. He was an astrologer who was also acquainted with Indian. 
mathematics and who died 796. See Qifti, p. 378; Sarton, L 530; Smith, 
History of Mathematics, 1, 167; Suter, Vf (1892), 66. 656 

Yaqzàán (Abii al-) ‘Amir ibn Elafs, Subaym. A Negro authority for genealogy and 
historical traditions, who died 786/787. Sce Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (4), 226; Tahari, 
Annales, Part 1, 3134, 3190. 203-204, 234, 403 

Yashkurt (al-). He is mentioned as an unimportant grammiariau. Fitigel, Gram. 
Schulen, p. 209 has al-Sukkari. Compare Mubammad ibn Salamah, mentioned 
in Zirikli, Part VII, 18. 176 

Yazdäd (ibn) Abii ‘Abd Allah Mubanunad ibn Yazdid ibu Suwayd. He was a 
secretary and high official under al-Ma min. and also a poet, who died at 
Samarra 844/845. Sce Mas'üdi, VII, 3; Tabari, Annales, Part Hf, 1143; Taghri- 














Birdi, Part Il, 258; HI, 147. 271 
Yazdagird (Yezdigird) Hl. The King of Persia, defeated by the Muslims and killed 
651/652. See Sykes, I, 53144; Hitti, Arabs, p. 158. a3 


Yazdánbakht, Abū ‘Ali Raja’, He was a leader of the Manichacans, summoned from 
al-Rayy and given protection by al-Ma'mün (caliph 813-833). 793, Bor, Bos 
Yazdijird ibn Mihindadh al-Kisráwi, A secretary of Persian origin at the time of ab- 
Mu'tadid (caliph, 892-902). See Taniikhi, p. 65; Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 448; IV, 445. 
‘The Beatty MS gives al-Kasrawi, which is unusual, while Flügel, EEijj Khalifah, 





IL, 120, and onc mention in. Yáqüt spell the name incorrectly. 23 
Yazid. He was a Syrian called al-Barbari, who had his own system of reading the 
Qur'an, probably in the 7th or early 8th century. 69 
Yazid ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Hurr al-Kilabi. See Abii Ziyád Yazid. 
Yazid Il ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. The caliph at Damascus 720-724. 143, 223, 719 
Yazid ibn Abi Hakim, He quoted the teachings of Sufyüm ibn Said al-Thawri, 
probably in the late 8th century. 546 


Yazid ibn Abi Sufyàn. A brother of the Caliph Mu'dwiyal and a general, who died 
633. Sce Baladhuri, Origins, pp. 166, 215; Khallikan, I, $96; IV, 554. 267 
Yazid ibn ‘Amr ibn Hubayral. He was an officer in. the service of al-Mangir (caliph 
754—715). Sce Khallikan, I, 596. 224 
Yazid ibn Hárüs, Abū Khilid al-Wasiti. A conservative jurist, who came from 
Bukhara and died at Wasit 821/822, See Nawawi, p, 636; Sha‘rani, Part L s4; 
Qutaybah, A ëtt, p. 257. $51 
Yazid ibn Khalid ibn ‘Abd Allāh al-Qasri. He was an orator and leader, who was 
killed in 744/745, when Marwän Il overthrew the subjects who opposed him. 
Sce Mas'üdi, Vl, 32; Khallikün, IV, 447. 273 
Yazid ibn Mangiir. He was the uncle of the Caliph al-Mahdi and patron of the well- 
known scholar Abü Muhammad Yahya al-Yazidi. See Khallikan, IV, 70. — «o9 
Yazid ibn Mazyad, Abū Khilid al-Shaybini. He was a governor first of Armenia 
and later of Ádharbayjin, who died 8oz. He was famous for slaying a rebel with 
the Prophet's sword. See Khallikan, IV, 218. 297 
Yazid I, ibn Mu'awiyab. The caliph at Damascus 680-683. 194, 201, 223 
Yazid ibn al-Muhallab, He was the son of a great general, who after suffering from 
the hostility of al-Hajjaj became governor of al-"Iriq and Khurisin, Later he 
revolted and was killed in 720. See Mas'üdi, V, 453 f£; Isbahani, Aghdn?, Part 
IV, 53, 5; VI, 101, 1. 26; “Yazid,” Enc. Islan, IV, 1163. 202 
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Yazid ibn Muhammad, Abü Khalid al-Muhallabi. A poet who lived during the 
reigns of al-Mutawakkil and his immediate successors. He died 873. Sec 
Mias'üdi, VH, 257, 280, 304; Zirikli, Part IX, 242; Ishahani, Agháni, Part V, 
87,18; VI, 211, L 16; VI, 176-78. 241, 307, 309, 503 

Yazid ibn Salamah. See Ibn al-Fatirtyak. 

Yazid ibo ‘Umar, See Ibn Hubayrah. 

Yazid ibn Usayd al-Sulami. He was an officer engaged in wats against the Byzantines 
during the carly years of the ‘Abbisid rule until about 778. Sce Tabari, Annales, 
Part IH, 100, 374-75, 493. My 

Yazid Ill, iba al-Walid. The caliph at Damascus 744. 223 

Yazidi Family: Yahya ibn Mubarak, whose sons were Muhammad, Ébrühim, 
Ismail, ‘Abd Allāh, Ya'güb, and Ishäq. Muhammad had 12 sons, His grand- 
son was a distinguished man, see name which follows, Igbahani, Aghini, Part 
XVII, 72, L 31; 90, 1. 26, 109-11, 394, 399, 408 

Yazidi (al-), Abii ‘Abd Allāh Muhammad ibn al-Abbas ibn Mubaramad ibn Yabyà 
ibn Mubarak. He was an authority for grammar, the Hadith aud poetry, 
serving as tutor to the family of al-Muqtadir. He died 922. Sce Khallikáu, HI, 





50. 7], 199-11, 164 
Yazidi (al-) Abü ‘Abd al-Rahmin. A member of the distinguished Yazidi family, 
who wrote about the Qur'an. TH. 79, (IL 


Yazidi (al), Abū Muhammad Yahya ibn Mubarak. He was an authority on 
grammar, the Hadith, and Qur'àn, who lived at Baghdad. He died in Khurasin 
817/818. See Khallikan, IV, 69-77; Yāgüt, Irshad, Vl (7), 289; Isbahani, 
Aghani, XVII, 72. 110, 191, 394 

Yazidi (al-) al-Fadl ibu Muhammad. He was a grandson of the founder of the Yazidi 
family and a friend of Ishaq al-Mawsili, He died 891/892. See Isbahani, 
Agháni, Part XVIH, 73,1. 16; 90, 1. 4. ito, 310 

Yazidi (al-}, Hashim. A reader of the Qur’in and a disciple of al-Kisa’?. 63, 67 

Yazidi (Ibn al-). He is mentioned as contributing notes about the genealogist Daghfal. 





He probably lived in the middle or late 7th century. 193 
Yazidi (al-), Ismail. A member of the distinguished Yazidi family, who wrote 
about the Qur'in. 82, rit 


Yezdijird. See Yazdajird, the King of Persia. 

Yiihauna ibn Masawayh. See Ibn Masawayh, 

Yübanná ibn Yüsuf, Abü ‘Amr al-Katib. A man who translated. one of Plato's 
works. 

Yübanná al-Qass. He was a priest named Yiihanna ibn Yüsnf ibn al- 
lived during the late gth and carly roth century and translated 
works on mathematics into Arabic. See Qifti, p. 380; Sarton, I, 600; Heath, 





Enclid's Elements, 1, 87; Suter, VI (1892), 38; X (1900), 60. 578, 635, 666 
Yinus, The Prophet Jonah. 
Yünus al-Q: Je was a priest who gave tlie author of Al-Filrist information about 








the istian Scriptures. XV, 45 
Yünus ibn ‘Abd al-A'là al-Migri. A Maliki jurist and teacher, who died 877/878. 
See "labari, Tafsir, Yl, roo aud 423, sections 996, 1679; TI, 544, section 
3033; Yaqiit, Geog., L 247, 337; Taghri-Birdi,' Part I, 176, bottom; TH, 
240. $64 
Yünus ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmiin, Abü Mubamntad, He was a Shif jurist and prolific 
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author who probably died about $23. Sec Tisi, p. 366, sect, 803; Zirikli, Part 
IX, 345. 537 
Yiinus ibn (Abi) Farwah- He was the secretary of "Isi ibn Müsi, governor ofal- 
Ahwiz, and later of al-Küfah, during the carly Abbasid period. See Tabati, 
Annales, Part M, 329, 604. The name is written incorrectly by Flügel. 274 
Yünus ibn Habib, Ab& ‘Abd al-Rakmain. A man of Persian origin, but born at al- 
Jabbul, for which place see Yágüt, Geog., M, 23. He lived from about 708 to 
798 and was the great authority of al-Bagrali on philology and grammar. Many 

of his pupils became important men of the period. Sce Khallikin, IV, 586. 
63, 76, 92, 93, 111, 118-19, 123, 158 
Yiinus ibn Sulayman, Abii Sulaymin al-Katib. A Persian singer, who was brought. 
to Damascus hy als Walid in 742. He was the anthor of books about singing and 









singing girls. Sec isbahani, Aghani, Part IV, 114. 317 
Yünus Lubübah. He was a cupper who lived about 800 and was the ancestor of 
numerous famous men of letters. See Thawabal Family. 283 


Yüsha' Bakht (Isho* Békt), A bishop in Persia during 544, who became a leader of 
importance, See Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, p. 322. 420 
Yüsha! ibn Niu. The Nestorian Patriarch of the East 823-827. See Chabot, Syn- 
odicon Orientale, p. 14; Wright, Short History, p. 216. The name is garbled in 
the Flügel edition. 46 
Yusha‘ Yabb. He was Nestorian Patriarch of the East du: the 6th century. See 
Chabot, Synadicon Orientale, p. 391. The name is not clear in the Flügel edition. 
46 
Yüsuf. The patr iarch Joseph of the Bible, 27.39 
Yiisuf (Abi). Sce Abit Yüsuf al-Kindi. 
Yüsuf (Aba) Ya'qüb ibo Ibrahim al-Qadi. He served the caliphs al-Mahdi, al-Hadi, 
and al-Rashid, and was the first person to be called “Judge of the Judges” 
and to order all magistrates to wear black turbans and cloaks, He died 798/799. 
Sec jar, Lisia al-~Mizan, Part Vl, 300; Kballikán, IV, 272; Qutaybah, 
Ma p. 251. 41$. 502-503 
Yüsuf (Abii) Ya'qüb ibn Muhammad al-Ràzi, He was a mathematician aud also a 
commentator on Euclid. Sce Qifti, p. 64, 1. 21; "l'üqán, p. 264; Steinschneider, 
ZDMG, L (1896), 404; Suter, VI (1892), 37; X (1900), 66. 633, 665 
Yüsuf ibn Abi Yüsuf, A judge who died abont 807/808, See Khallikia, IV, 284; 
Qutaybal, Ma‘arif, 251. For his distinguished father, see Abii Yiisuf Ya'qiib ibni 
Ibraliim. 144, 502, 517 
Yiisuf ibn Asbit al-Shaybani. Au ascetic preacher who died about 811. See ‘Attar, 
p.209; Kalibüdhi, p. 12; Hajar, Listie al-Mizin, VI, 317. 456 
Yiisuf ibo al-Dáyah. He edited the poetry of Abii Niwas, probably during the first 
half of the oth century. 353 
Yüsuf ibn al-Hakam al-Qass. He was a Christian priest and physician called al- 
Sahir becanse of insonnia. He belonged to the period of al-Muktafi (caliph 
902-908). Sce Qifti, p. 392; Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 203; Sarton, I, 600. Ko 
Yüsuf ibn al-asan. See Abii Muhammad al-Si 
Yüsuf ibn Khalid. He translated from Persian into Arabic in the oth century, See 
Khalifah, HI, 98. For his more famous brother, see Mäsä ibn Khalid. ` 589 
Yüsuf iba al-Mnghiyrah ibn Abin al-Qusayri. A poet of secondary importance, 
whose name seems to be given incorrectly by Flügel. 365 
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Yüsuf ibn al-Qisim ibn Sabih. He served as a secretary and government official 
both at the end of the Umayyad period and at the beginning of the ‘Abbasid 
regime. See Tabari, Annales, Part Hl, 600; li, Part IX, 323. 266, 366 

Yüsuf ibn al-Sayqal. See Yiisuf Laqwah. 

Yüsuf ibn Sulaymia. He was known for his excellent literary style, and probably 
served as secretary to the famous vizier. See ‘Alf ibn ‘È 275 

Wüst ibn. ‘Umar al-Thaqafi. He was the governor of al-Yaman and then of al~ 
“Iraq under the caliphs al-Walid and Hisham (705—743). He fell into disfavor and 
was killed 744/745. See Baladluari, Origins, pp. 104, 105, 442, 488; Tabari, 
Annales, Part Tl, 1648 f£, 1698 ff., 1770 fi, t813 f£; Part Ilf, 2522; “Yüsuf B. 
“Umar,” Enc. Islam, EV, 1177. 37 

Yüsuf ibn Yal Sce al-Buwayfi. 

Yüsuf ibn Ya'qüb al-Sikkit. A court companion ofal-Ma'tadid (caliph 892-902). For 
his famous father, see Ibn al-Sikkit, 1$9 

Yüsuf Laqwah ibni al-Saygal (al-Hajjij) He was a secretary, poct, and skilled pen- 
man at the time of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809). See lsbahüni, Aghant, XX, 93. 

12, 13, 267, 360, 367 

Yüsuf al-Qattün, Ibn Mäsä. A cotton worker, who wrote on the Qur'in and quoted 
the Hadith. He died 867. Sec Tabari, Annales, 1, 1530. Sce also n. 3to p.217 of 
the Flügel edition of AI-Fihlrist, 76 

Yiisufi (al-), Abi al-Tayyib Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allth. He was a scholar who 
lived during the last half of the oth century. Scc Isbahini, Aghdn?, Part XVH, 
6,1. 11. For his famous ancestor, sce Abū Ja'far Ahmad ibn Yüsuf, 

104, 145, 151, 195, 269, 369 




















Zabbilah (Ibn), Muhammad ibn al-Hasan, An 8th century scholar of genealogy and 
historical traditions, Sec Tabari, Annales, Part lli, Pp. 175, l. 8; 229, l. 14; 238, 
Lu: 252, l. 5; 255,15. 239 

Zabbán. See Abū ‘Amr ibn al-^Ali'. 

Z3dan Farrükh ibn Yabrà. He served as secretary to al-Hafjaj ibn Yitsuf. He died 
joi/702. See Dalüdhuri, Origins, 465-66; Yüqüt, Geog. I, $2, l. 23; IV, 325, 
1.18; Tabari, Annales, H, 458, 1034. The name is also given as Zad Infarritkh, 

581-82, 739 

Zád Hurmuz, A man who joined the Manichacan Elect and then went to al-lráq, 

where he became a leader of the sect during the early 8th century, See Flügel, 





Mani, pp. 322, 328. 792-93 
Zádwayh ibn Shahwayh al-Isbahini. A scholar who translated from Persian into 
Arabic. 589 


Za'faráni (al-), al-Elasan ibn Muhammad ibn al-Sabbah, Abi ‘Abd Allah. He was 
a disciple of al-Shafi't and edited his material, but not in a way that met with 
favor. He died 873/874. Sce Nawawi, p. 767; Taghri-Birdi, Part III, 32. 

S17, 520, $64. 

Zahid (ak), Abü ‘Umar Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Mutarriz. He was an 
ascetic and a philologer of Baghdad, who lived from about 870 to 957. See 
Khallikin, IH, 43. 100, 166, 167-68, 183, 190, 266 

Zá'idah ibn Qudàmah al-Thaqafi, Abii al-Salt. He was a jurist who died during an 
attack in Asia Minor, probably about 777/778. Sce Kabbalah, Mu'jam, Part IV, 
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179; Taghri-Birdi, Part Il, 39. He should not be confused with the man of that 
name in the 7th century, mentioned in ZirikH, Part DL 70. 548 
Za (al-), ADS Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn al-Saci (Surni). He was a gram- 
marian and court favorite, who died at Baghdad 922. Sce Khallikan, I, 28. 
T. 133-33. 135, 139, 178, 185, 187, 19X 
Zajjáj (al), Muhammad ibn al-Layth. He served as tutor to the sons of Nasir al- 
Dawlah (ruler at al-Mawsil 929-968) and was also a grammatian. See Flügel, 
Gram, Schulen, p. 237. 187 
fal-). Sce Abū al-Qüsi "Abd al-Rahmán. 
(Ibn a1), Isma'il ibn Ahmad. A copyist who probahly served al-Mubarrad in 
the oth century, Sce Flügel, Gram, Schulen, p.95. x29 
Zakār ibn Yahya al-Wisiti. A Shi'i jurist and author. Sce Täs, P. 144, sect. 299. 
$36 
Zakariyà', Le was a nephew of a well-known scholar, Abii Masi Sulaymin al- 
LHámid. gel gives a variation for "nephew." 174 
Zakariya' (Abii). Sco Yahyd ibn ‘Adi, who was called al-Shaykh. 
Zakariyà' (Abii) Jannün ibn ‘Ame ibn Yühannà ibn al-Salt. He was an astrologer of 
secondary importance. See Suter, X (1900), 67. 662 
Zakariya’ ibn Yahya. Sce al-Sdfi. 
Zakarys' ibn Yahya ibn Sulaynün, Abi Yahya. A warrág ot scribe employed by 
























Liz, 402 
Zakariy? (al-Mu'min) ibn Mahammad ibn ‘Abd Allāh. A Shit jurist. Sce Pasi, p. 
145, Sect, 303. 536 
Zakü (Zak). The disciple of Mani, who accompanied him to an audience with 
Shdpiir in 242/243. See Puech, p. 46. 775, 800 


Zamkün (Ibn). A satirical roth century poet from al-Mawsil. The name is not 
included in the Beatty MS. It may be meant for Ibn al-Zamkadim mentioned 


by ‘Askari, Part I, 195. 373 
Zanbür al-Katib. He is remembered for writing some poetry. 360 
Zanfalati (al-). A calligrapher, probably of the roth century, 17 


Zanji (ibn), Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ismail. He was a secretary, author, 
and expert penman, who became prominent about 918. See Miskawayb, IV 
(1), 64 (59), 126 (113), asx (224). 288 
Zangittah. A slave of Ahmad ibn Abi Duwid. Sce lgbaháni, Aghini, Part IX, s4, 
1. 28; 68, L 24. 734 
Zatqà' (al) Zar. A poetess who was probably the slave girl of Jafar iba Sulay~ 
man during the “Abbasid period. She was also a popular singer. See 
Kabbalah, A’ fan af-Nisa’, Part Il, 31. 361 
Zawiü'id (Ibn Abi al-), Salaymān ibn Yahya. A Pre-Islimic poet, known for his 
fondness for women and wine. See Isbahani, Aghini, Part XII, 170. His name 
is omitted by Dec), 365 
Zawī'idi (al-}, A well-known penman, probably of the 10th. century. Di 
Zayd (Abii). Sce: (1) Alunad ibn Zayd; (2) Abi Zayd Ahmad al-Balkhr. 
Zayd, Abū (al-Ansiri). See Abū Zayd Sa'id ibn Aws. 
Zayd (Abit) al-Mizini, He was a tribal language scholar of secondary importance. 
104. 
Zayd (Abū) Sa‘id ibn Aws al-Ansiti. He came to Baghdad, where he was a great 
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scholar and companion of al-Asna', He died about 830/831. See Nawawi, p 
721; Khallikān, I, $70; Zirikli, Part Iff, 144. 
78, 110, 116, 118, 119, 121, 123, 126, 156, 190 
Zayd (Abii) Thabit ibn Zayd ibn al-Nu'màn. See Thabit ibn Zayd. 
Zayd (Ibn). A transcriber of the Qur'án, Compare ‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn Zayd, 


12 
Zayd ibn Abi al-Zatgá'. A conservative jurist, who probably lived in the middle 
of the 8th century. See Tabar, Annales, Part 1, 28. $46 


Zayd ibn ‘Ai. He was a great-grandson of the fourth caliph, who revolted at al- 
Küfah in 740 and was killed. He was called Zayn al-Abidin and gave his name 
to the Zaydiyah sect. See Khaldün, Mugaddimah (Rosenthal), I, 410; Mas'üdi, 
V, 467-73; VI, 204; “Zaid ibn "AR," Enc. Islam, IV, 1193. 





202, 237, 251, 443 
Zayd ibn Aslam, Abū Usdmah, He was à member of the Quraysh Tribe, who 
became a client of the second caliph at al-Madinah. He was also the author of 
an carly commentary. See Nawawi, p. 258. KI 
Zayd ibn Harithah, Abii Usimah, A slave who was adopted by the Prophet and 
killed when raidü ans-Jordan, about 629. Sce Qur'in, 33:37-38 for bis 
famous divorce. Sce also “Zaid D. Hfaritha," Enc. Islam, IV, 1194. 208 
Zayd ibn al-Kayyis al-Namiri. "The most learned genealogist of the 7th century. 
Sce Durayd, Geneal, 202; Qutaybah, Ma'árif, p. 266. 194. 
Zayd al-Khayl. A grandson of one of the Prophet's Companions and himself a poet 
of carly äer. Sce Ishahani, Aghdni, Part XVI, 47; Qutaybah, Ma'átti, 19, 576, 
656, 925-26, 1008, for samples of his poctry. 182 
Zayd ibn Thabit. A humble man, who became the Prophet’s secretary and was 
chiefly responsible for compiling the Quran, See Khallikin, L, 372. 47-48 
Zaydin ibn al-Hasan ibn Sa'íd. He was a oth century St? scholar of secondary 
importance. For liis father, see al-Hasan iba Sa'id. $40 
Zayyat (al-). See: (1) Hamzah ibn Habib; (2) Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. 
Zibriqàn (al) ibn Badr al-Taniimi. He was a poet and Companion of the Prophet, 
who lived until 665, See Igbaháni, Aghani, Part II, 52; XVII, 166; XXI, 174; 
Qutaybah, Shir, pp. 219, 250. 346 
Zirr ibn Hubaysh, Abü Maryam. He was from al-Küfah. He became a celebrated 
student of the Qur'an and philology. He died yor. See Khallikin, Il, i. — 64. 
Ziyad (Abii) al-Samuwi al-Kilabi. An unimportaut tribal scholar of language and 
grammar. The second name may be al-Sanmmuwi. 103 
Ziyad (Abū) Yazid ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Hurr al-Kilabi. A nomad, who went to 
Baghdad at the time of al-Mahdi (caliph 775-785) and for forty years lived on a 
private estate, becoming a poet and scholar of language. See Nawawi, p. 719; 
Isbahani, Agháni, Part V, 55; Yágüt, Geog., VL, 439; ‘Zivik, IX, 238; Kabbalah, 
Mu'jam, Part XIfl, 238; Qutaybah, ‘Uyiin, Hl, 157, l. 4; IV, 68, L r. 
98, 156, 191, 364. 
Ziyàd al-A'sam. A inctaphysician of the Khawárij, who wrote some epistles but no 
books. 453 
Ziyad ibn Abi Sufyan. See the name which follows. 
Ziyid ibn Abib. He was the son of a slave girl, adopted as a brother by Mu‘awiyah 
and becoming governor of al-Inig. He died in 673. See Khallikin, IV, 247; 
Qutaybah, Ma'rif, p. 176. 87-88, 01, 193, 207, 222, 273 
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ibn ‘Amr al-Ashrá£ ibn al Atki. He was a chief of the Asad Tribe who lived 
in the early period of Istim. See Durayd, Geneal., p. 284. 224 


Ziyad ibn Mu'awiyah. Sec al-Nübighah al-Dhubyani. 

Ziyad ibn Umayyah ibn ‘Abd Allah. An officer who was summoned to Khurisin 
when his father the governor planned to attack Bukhári in 696. Sec "Taba, 
Annales, Part HL, 1023. 218 

Ziyàd al-Mawsgili. An heretical leader, perhaps the Ziyad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmaan 
mentioned by Baghdadt (Seclye), p. 104, and Shahrastáni (Haarbeticker), Part I, 
149. 357 

Ziyidah ibn Zayd, He was a poet murdered at Makkah by another poet, Hudbah, 
during the reign of al-Mu'atiyah (caliph 661-680). See Igbahani, Aghdni, Part 
XXI, 264; Tammám (Rückert), select. 153. 243, 350 

Ziyadi (al), Abii ‘Ali ibu al-Munir. He wrote an epistle, which was commented 
on by the distinguished scholar Abū Zayd al-Balkhi. 304 

Ziyadi (al-), Abii [shaq Ibrahim ibn Sufyan. He was a descendant of Ziyad ibn Abih, 
who became a grammarian in the late 8th and carly oth century. See Zubaydi, 
Tabagit, p. 106. 125, 134 

Zoroaster son of Spitama. The great prophet of Persia, who probably lived from 
about 660 to 583 nc, In the Beatty MS the name is written Zaridusht. 

24, S74, $94, 823, 849 

Zosimus Panopolis. A Greek author, who died about A.D. 300 and wrote about 
magic and alchemy. Sce Ruska (6), pp. 25, 43, 44; Lippmaun, pp. 75, 111, 337, 
340; Sarton, I, 339; Flick, Ambix, p. 116; Berthelot, Alchinistes Grecs, 1175 8., 





184 ff.; H, 107 5; IH, 117 ff, 221 ff. 849, 852 
Zubaydah, Umm Ja'far. The famous queen of Härün al-Rashid (caliph, 786-809). 
See Khallikin, I, 432. 264, 715 


Zubayr (fbn al-), ‘Abd Allah, He was born in 622, sided with Mishah against ‘Ali, 
and later revolted against the Damascus government. He was killed by the 
Umayyad forces in Arabia, 692. See "Abd. Allah,” Enc, Islam, 1, 33. 

48, 201, 223 

Zubayr ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sulaymàn al-Zubayri, Abii ‘Abd Allah, He was a Shi't 
jurist of al-Basrah, who died during the early roth century, See Nawawi, p. 743; 
Shirázi, p. 88, His father’s name may have been Ahmad. $22 

Zubayr (al-) ibn Abi Bakr. See al-Zubayr ibn Bakkar. 

Zubayr (al-) ibn Ahmad ibn Sulayman, Abū ‘Abd Alih, A well-known blind 
scholar of al-Bagrah, who died 929. Sce Zárikli, Parc ilf, 74. 82, 191 

Zubayr (al-) ibn al-Awwám. He was a cousin and Companion of the Prophet, 
conspicuous in the invasion of Egypt and a member of the council to choose the 
third caliph. He was killed at the Battle of the Camel, 656. Sce Balidhuri, 
Origins, pp. 38, 43, 336; Hitti, Arabs, pp. 161, 163, 178, 235; Khallikan, HI, 64, 
n.2; Sa‘d (Ibn), index, for many references; Waqidi (Jones), II, 1169, index. 

317, 436, 438, 557 

Zibayr (al-) ibn Bakkar, Abū ‘Abd Allah. A scholar of historical traditions at al- 
Madinah, who became the judge of Makkah. He died iu 870. See Khallikan, I, 
531. 203, 242, 243-44 

Zubayxi (al), Abii ‘Abd Allah Mus'ab ibn ‘Abd Allah. He was a member of the 
family of al-Zubayr, who was born at al-Madinah and went to Baghdad, 
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becoming an accomplished scholar. He lived through most of the first half of 
the oth century. Sce Khallikàn, I, 186, 1.1; Zirikli, Part VII, 150. 
xvi, 101, 242, 244 

Zufar. Abi al-Hudhayl iba al-Hudhayl. A jurist who took over the idea of al-ra’y 
from Abū Hanifah. He died at al-Basrah 774/775. See Nawawi, p. 254; 
bal V, Part I, 243; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 249. Hajar, Lisan al-Mizan, Part H, 

429, 201 

Zub Dus Muhammad ibn 'Ali al-Makki. He was a religious leader at Naysábür 
and a scholar sometimes connected with the Mu'tazilah. See Murtada, p. 93; 
Khayyat, Intisár (Nadir), pp. 56, 61, 154; Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 172. 429 

Zuhayr ibn Abi Sulma. A Pre~fslamic poct, who wrote oue of the Mi'allagát and 
was famous for piety. He died in 609. See Isbahini, Aghdui, Part IX, 146; 
Zixikli, Part I, 87. 164, 173. 344, 345 

Zuhayr ibn Harb ibn Shaddád, Abii Bakr. He was also called Abü Khaythamah ab- 
INasd'i and was a Hanbali jurist who died 848/849. Sce Baghdidi (Khatib), Part 
VIH, 482, sect. 4597; ‘Taghri-Birdi, Part H, 276. Sec also Khaythamah Family, 

554 

Zuhayr ibn Salih ibn Ahmad ibn Hanbal. He was a grandson of the great jurist 
and himself a jurist who died 915/916. For lis father, see Sali ibn Ahmad, 
and for his grandfather see Ahmad ibn Hanbal. $54 

Zuhayti G-A. Abii Bakr. A friend of the author of Al-Fihrist. 2t 

Zuhdi (12), Uthmän ibn Sa'id. He was nicknamed Warsh, and was born in Egypt 
in 728. He studied reading of the Qur'ün with Naf. He became an ascetic and 
authority in Egypt, and died in 812. See Khallikin, HI, 434. See also note 8 for 
p. 28 of the Flügel edition of al-Fihrist. 64 

Zuhri (al-). See Muharumad ibn. Sa'd. 

Zuhzi (al-) Ibrahim ibn Sa'd. An early authority on the Hadith, Sce Tabari, Annales, 
Part DL 2483. 47 

Za? (al-) ibn Abi Thabit, ‘Abd al-Aziz iba ‘Inwin. A scholar of Arabian folklore 
and legend, who probably lived in the oth century, Sce Tabari, Annales, 
Part I, 968; IIÍ, 191, 196, 204. 237 

Zuhr (al), ‘Ubayd Allih ibn Sad, Abü al-Fadl. A man of Baghdid, who was a 
reliable scholar of the Hadith. He spent some time at Sümarrà and was judge at 
Isbahan, living from Sor to 874. Sce Zirikli, Part IV, 349; Tabari, Annales, 
indices p. 367 for numerous references. 204 

Zuhri (al), Ya'qüb ibn ‘Abd al-Rahrmán. He lived during the Sth century and was 
quoted because of his reputation for intelligence. See Igbaháni, Aghini, Part IV, 

,l i2. 49 

1 , He was a secretary who composed some poetry. 367 

Zur‘ah (fbn). Sce Fa iba Ishaq. 

Zurārah, "Abd Rabbah ibn A'yan. He was called both Abū "Ali and Abii al-Hasan. 
He was the son of an enfranchised slave, who became a leading Stil scholar at 
al-Kiifah. He died about 767. He was heretical, being connected with the 
Ghulit, See Täs, p. 141, sect. 295; Hajar, Lisän al-Mizan, Part Il, 473; Qutay- 











bah, Ma'arif, p. 301, 1. 2. $36-37 
Zurârah (Abū). He was a learned shaykh of Harrin, who imposed restrictions on the 
Sábiaps early in the roth century. 753 


Zurayq (Ibn), A 10th century worker with illicit magic. 730 
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Zurqin, Abü Ya'là Muhammad ibn Shaddád ibn "Is, He was a Mu'tazili theologian 
from the region of al-Basrah, who died 823/824. See Baghdádi (Seelye), p. 70; 
Yäqüt, Geog., IV, $23, l. 7. 382, 389 

Züti(Züti) A Muslim protégé from Kabul, who was the grandfather of the great 
jurist Abü Hanifah. Sce Khallikin, DL $55. 499 














General Index 


This index contains the names of localities, tribes, and sects, and also selected topics 
of a general interest. Only the most important page references are mentioned in 
connection with a name that occurs a great many times. 


‘Abbas, Bauü al- (Abbasides), 39, 213, 
237, 258, 344, 405, 502 

' Abd al-Dàr, tribe, 213, 231 

"Abd Manah, tribe, 449 

‘Abd al-Qays (‘Abd al-Kays tribe), 88, 
195, 232, 277, 386 

‘Abd al-Shanis, tribe, 213, 252, 401, 405 

‘Abd Wadd, tribe, 349 

Abhar, 498 

Abjiid, 7 

Ablüt, 753 

Abrashahr, 822 

Abrogating and abrogated, 83, 397, $51, 
553, $54» $56, $70 

“Abs, tribe, 232 

Aba Lalab, tribe, s15 

Abyssinia, Abyssinians, 36, 215 

‘Ad, tribe, 207, 208, 476 

‘Adan (Aden), 493 

Adharhayjin, 24, 424, 468, 473, 569, 
817-18 

'Adi ('Adiy), tribe, 100, 210, 213, 231, 

` 244, 349 

Aditya, 833 

Adl, ab wa-al-Tawhid, see Mu'‘tazilah 

"Adnán, tribe, 7, 8, 129 

‘Adwan, tribe, 90, 211, 350 

Afghanistan, 830 

Agha Khán, 462 

Aghori of Mt, Abu, 836 

Ahi al-dhimmah, $30, 751 

Abl al-kitab, 751, 753 

Absá', al-, 464, 468 


Ahwaz, al-, 117, 139, 224, 225, 26% 329, 
497, Sox, 8x7 
' Akk, tribe, 21x 
‘Alawiyah, al-, 823 
Alchemy (alchemists), al-kimiyi', 408, 
474, 581, 843-68 
ancient philosophers interested, 844, 
849-50 
external and internal, 867 
Aleppo (Halab), xvii, 183, 313 
Alexandria, 46, $76, 603, 636, 637, 642, 
644, 848 
Algebra, 642, 653 
‘AW, tribe, 211 
Almagest of Prolemy, 639; 386, 616, 
635, 638, 649, 660, 862 
Amalckites (al-“Amialiq), 207, 856 
Amid, 627 
‘Amilah, tribe, 21x 
‘Amir, tribe, 98, 99, 194, 211, 223, 231, 
232, 546, 548 
‘Ammän, 225 
Amoy, 839 
‘Amz, tribe, 93, 23% 
Amr, ab, bi-al-Ma'rüf, 397, 414 
Ami Darya, River of Balkh, 792, 802 
Amul (A'amul), 256, 563 
Analogy, see Qiyäs, al~- 
*Anazah, tribe, 232 
Anbar, al», city, 78, 163, 179, 216, 259, 
423, S01; tribe, 107, sox 
Andals, 84 
Andalus, 30, 216 
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Annam (Champa or al-Sanf}, 831 

‘Angi’? Mughrib, fabulous bird, 332, 40% 

*Ans, tribe, 212, 233 

Ansir, al-, $8, 215, 219 

Antioch, $79 

Anwa’, al», 191 

‘Aqil, tribe, 352 

‘Aqiq, ale, 243 

‘Aqr, al-, 202 

Arab, Arabian, 39, 96-109, 121, 403, 406 

Axákah, al-, 181 

Aram, tribe, 8 

Arirah, tribe, 385 

Ares, 755 

Aristotle's will, 596-98 

Arithmetic (calculation), 617, 628, 634~ 
72 

Armäm, Battle of, 236 

Armenia, Armenians, 117, 22$, 259, $76, 

695, 799, 817 

Ara, see Ergninl 

Arrajin, 307 

Art, tlie, see Alchemy 

Asad, tribe, 100, 107, X18, 155, 199, 204, 
207, 210, 213, 217, 231, 349, 549 

As'adün, tribe, 233 

Asiwirah, al-, 225, 390 

Ascetics, see Saft 

Ashab al-Kahf, 227 

Ash‘ar, tribe, 212 

Ashja', tribe, 211, 349 

Ashkanian, 713, 715, 773 

Ashmün, 845 

Ashiitiyiin, al-, 813 

‘Askar, al-, 131, 136, 434, 470 

‘Askar al-Mahdi, 214, 219, 273, $00 

‘Askar Miikram, 130, 463 

*Asqalün (Askalon), 224, 637 

Astrolabe, 642, 644, 649, 650, 652, 654~ 
Kb 

Astrology, and astronomy, 618, 621-22, 
628, 634-72 

Aswiariyah, 38 

Athens, Athenian, $75, $90, $91, 596 

Athribis, 845 

‘Atikah, 31x 

Auguries, 736-37, 760, 764-65 

*Awf, tribe, 231 


Awradjiyiin, al-, 813-14 

Aws, tribe, 118, 212, 215, 233, 243 

Awsif, al, wa-al-Tashbihat, book by 
al-Nadim, xvi, 22 

‘Ayn, Kitab al 94-96, 132, 138, 161, 
160, 175, 183, 184, 328 

‘Ayn al-Wardah, see Ra’s al-'Ayn 

Azáriqah, al-, 202, 239, 417 

Aad, tribe, 93, 117, 123, 128, 212, 237, 
349 





Baalbek (Ba'labakk), 29 

Bab Darb al-Asad, so 

Bab Funduq al-Zayt, 757 

Babakiyah, al- (al-Ehurramiyah), 818-22 

Babil, Babylon, Babylonians, 22, 26, 
463, 572, 575, $76, 578, 644, 674, 718, 
773. 192-93, 802 

Bab Khurasin, 656 

Bab Mubawwal, 424 

Bab al-Sarab (al-Sharáb), 757 

Bab al-Shüm, 504, 854. 

Backgammon, see Nard 

Bádariyi, 773 

Badhandiin, al-, 752 

Badhdh, 818-20 

Badr, battle, 223, 437, 455 

Baghbiir, 838-39, 840 

Baghdad, 69, 119, 143 

Baghid, tribe, 116 

Baghrin, 838-39 

Báhilah, tribe, 117, 210, 232, 428 

Bahrayn, al~, 116, 216, 225 

Bahurasiz, 813 

Bajarwan, 115 

Bajilali, tribe, 123, 212, 233, 349 

Bakr, tribe, 230, 243 

Bakranattlyah, see Shackled 

Bakriyah, al-, 415 


_Bakusiy’, 773 


Bal‘am, tribe, 235 

Balharà, al-, 827 

ali (Balli) tribe, 212, 480 

Balkh, 24, 702, 824, 828; River of, see 
Amü Darya 

Balgayn, tribe, 212 

Baltbà, see Venns 

Bamar, al^, 225 
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Bämiyän (Bamian), 828-29 

Banfi, see proper names which follow 
this form 

Barabi (Barába), 847, 864, 868 

Barajim, tribe, 232 

Barümikah, see Barrnak Family 

Bardesattians, see Daygüntyün 

Bardha'ah, 424 

Báriq, tribe, 212 

Barmak Family (Barkmikah, Barmakids), 
143, 230, 267, 292, 326, 396, $87 

Barqah, 225 

Bagrah, al-, 86-440, 170-91 

Batã’ih, al-, 806, 811 

Bawazij, al-, 569 

Bawlan, 7 

Bayhastyah, al-, 452 

Bayt al-Hikmah, 230, 274, 584, 639 

Berber (Barbar), Berbers, 35, 465, 466 

Bijah, tribe, 35 

Bilal-Abad, 818, 820 

Bimàristin, al- (hospital), 247 

Binkath (Tashqand), 803 

Birds of prey, 739 

Blagha’, 36 

Bolira, 462 

Bombay, 830 

Book, The, of Sibawayh, 112, 114, 123-- 
126, 128, 131, 135, 139, 142, 185 

Bookbinders, 18 

Books, their virtues, 20 

Bridge, frontier of Tibet, 842 

Budasaf, 824, 831 

Buddha, Buddhism, 831-32 

Buffoons (clowns), 334-42, 735 

Bukhara, 803 

Bulgar, a, 36, 37 

Büq River, 278 

Burghar (Burghiaz), al-, 36, 254, 400 

Bushan, 837 

Buşră, 224 

Bustin, al-, 225 

Bazin, 667 

Byzantines, Byzantine country, 410, 
548, 579-85, 645, 647, 653, 718, 752, 
763 





Caesarea (al-Qaysariyah), 224, 552 


Calligraphy, Calligraphers (see also 
Scripts), early innovators, 10; viziers 
and secretaries, 17; using gold ink, 18; 
used for alchemy, 864-65 
Cambodia (Khmer or Qimar), 831 
Camel, Battle of, 117, 202, 203, 215, 223, 
238, 241, 438, 539, 553 
Cancer, constellation, 622 
Canton (Khinfii), 838, 840 
Caucasus (al-Qabg), 37 
Chalcis, in Euboea, $97 
Chaldaean, Chaldacans, 578, 731, 745, 
847 
Chaldaean Sabians, $86, 745 
Champa (Tchampa), 831 
Chandrabhekniyab, see moon wor- 
shipers 
Ch'ang-an, 837 
Charms; sec Talismans 
SS, 304, 341—42, 408 
China, Chinese, 31, 37, 39, 40, 89, 90, 
$74, $76, 726, 776, 802, 806, 836—42, 

, 868 

Christ (al-Masib), Christians, 27, 48, 290, 
^ 388, 419, 448-49, 579, $81, 585, 612, 

752, 7/6, 836-17; Christian sects, 814— 
16 

City of Peace (Madinat al-Salim), see 
Baghdad 

Clepsydra, 636, 646, 672 

Clowns, see Buffoons 

Comets, 624, 642 

Commentary (tafir al-Qur'ün), see 
Qur'ün 

Comic, 637, 649 

Constantinople, 586 

Convent of Hind, 199 

Cooking, cooked food, 742 

Copt, Coptic, 36, $74, 581, 847 

Coptos, 845 

Cos, 674 

Cosmology, 620 

Conrt companions, see Nadim 

Cronus, see Saturn 

Ctesiphon, 773, 799, 813 

Cyprus, see Qubrus 









Dabib, tribe, see Dibib 
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Dabbah, tribe, 92, 109, 212, 231, 349, 
383, 547, S48 

Dabir, 153 

Dahri, 468 

Dahriyah, al-, 393, 415 

Dakhül, al-, 311 

Damascus (Dimashq), 27, 223, 224, $13. 
$83, 70$ 

Damascus Gate, 163 

Damawand (Demavend), 23 

Dar, al- (House of ‘Uthmin), 215 

Dar alim (Court of the Greeks) 
xviii, 448, 837 

Darb Abii LHanifah, 504 

Darb Asad, 508 

Darb al-Dhahab, 854 

Darb al-Ikhshád, 432 

Darb al-Qibib, 424 

Darin, tribe, 231, 308 

Dasht, al-, 812 

Dashtiyiin, al- (al-Dashtin), 810, 812 

Daskarah, al-, 268 

Dastumisin, 224, 262, 774 

Dawraq, 159 

Daws, tribe, 183, 208 

Daylam, Daylamiyah, 296, 377, 482, 
817 

Dayr Kadi (Kadhi), 757, 764 

Dayr Qunni, 630 

Daysiniyün, al-, (Bardesanians), 463, 
797-98, 805-806, $15 

Daysin River, 776, 805 

Deities, see Gods 

Delphi, Oracle, 594 

Demons (devils, satans), 727-28, 756, 833 

Dh al-Abiriq, 122 

Dhuhl, tribe, 193, 217, 349 

Dh Qar, battle, 243 

Dialogues of Plato, 592-93 

Dibáb, tribe, 209, 350 

Dim, tribe, 212 

Dimashq, see Damascus 

Dinabaktaniyah, see Sun worshipers 

Dinawar, al-, 170, 172, 792, 817 

Dináwwariyah, al-, 792 

Diyir Bakr, 627 

Diymart (Daymart), 188 

Dreams, 742 








Dualists, 33, 419, 622, 745, 804, 812, 839 
Dümah, tribe, 8 


Eclipse, 622, 652, 660 

Egypt, Egyptian, 27, 28, 30, 247, 460, 
472, S16-17, 579, 673, 726, 843-45, 
868 

Elements (the four and the five), 777, 
786, 860 

Elephants, 9t, 215 

Elixir (al-iksir), 850, 854, 863 

Eloquent authors, 244—76 

Ephesus, 686 

Erguiul (Arqi'ib, 840 

Euphrates, 27 


Fables, see Srories 

Fad, 7 

F'adbiil, al-, 206 

Fahr, tribe, 211, 350 
Falcons, 739 

Fam al-Silb, 69, 217, 268, 394, 549 
Fana’, al~, ecstatic union with God, 474 
Faq'as, Banü, 153, 229 
Fáráb, 629 

Faráhid, al-, 93 

Faraj, 829 

Farghinah, 662 

Paris, 225, 464, 468. 
Fárisiyah, al-, 8oi 

Füriyüb, 629 

Fars, 24, 180, 268 

Fasá, 507 

Tas, al-, 430 

Fayd, $48 

Fazárah, tribe, 209, 232, 349 
Fibl (Pella), 224 

Fitz, ‘Id al-, feast, 459 
Flood, The, 39 

Franks, 30, 38 





^ Fudaylivah (Mudiliyah), al-, 417 


Fulbàn, al-, 39 
Fugaym, tribe, 397 
Furat, tribe, 94 
Fustàt, al~, 467 


Gad, 760 
Ganga (Ganges), Ganges pilgrims, 835 
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Genealogy, genealogists, 192-252 

Geometry, 619, 634-72 

Georgia, $76 

Ghiliyah, see Ghulát 

Ghandár, 830 

Ghani (Ghaniy) tribe, 210, 229, 232 

Ghassán, tribe, 212, 233 

Ghatafan, tribe, 117, 210 

Ghawl, al-, Battle of, 236 

Ghayliniyah, al^, 388, 417 

Ghaziyah, tribe, 208 

Ghazzali (Gaza), 224 

Ghuilat (Ghulah), 383, $39 

Gods, pagan, 755-66, 827-34 

Gold, ink, 18; in alchemy, 843-68 

Gospel, 42, 45 

Government records; translation into 
Arabic, 581-83 

Grammar, 86-191 

Gramunarians of al-Bagrah, 86-140; of 
al-Küfah, 142-169; of both schools, 
170-189 

Greek, Greeks, 28, 30, 36, 38, 39, 42, 
57479, 383-614, 635-66, 736, 739, 
868 

Guru, 836 


Habit, tribe, 23x 

Hadir Tayy, 261 

Hadith, al~, 75, 190, 545-62 

Hadithah, al-, 88, 434 

Hadramawt, 91, 233 

Hajiin, al-, cemetery, 243 

Hakam, tribe, 212 

Halley's Comet, 624 

Hamadhán, 24, 216, 411, 773, 817 

Hamäh, 462 

Hamama, 133 

Hamisah, al-, 365, 374 

Hamdan, 183, 212, 233 

Hanifah, tribe, 47, 210, 232, 349 

Hanjin, 839 

Hanoi, 831 

Ylanzalah, tribe, 307, 385 

Hagil, 122 

Maramayn, al-, see Pyramids 

Haramayn; Makkah and al-Madinah, 
470 











Haramiyah, al-, see Khurramiyah 

Marát, 552 

Harith, tribe, 111, 211, 213, 231, 233, 349 

Harnániyah, al-, 745-72, 817 

Harrah, al-, 46, 434; the batilcfield, 201, 
2 

TJarran, 22, 46, 181, 200, 259, 274, 647, 
661, 665, 670 

Elarraniyah, al, 74572 

Latar Waqim, 224 

Hasaniyah, al-, 489, $25 

Hashawiyah (Hashwiyah) al-, xvi, 417, 
$57 

Hüshimites (Bani Hashim), 106, 228, 
245, 321, 401 

Hasih, al, 811 

Had, 7 

Háwar, 7 

Tawayl, 8 

Hawmal, 31x 

Hawn, al^ 204 

Hawz, 259 

Hlayyal al-Mayl, 127 

Mazar Afsán, 713-14 

Hazzah, 569 

Hebrew, 27, 37, 38, 42 

Hijäz, al-, 79, 202, 209, 244, 324, 494 

Hijris, al-, 207 

Tila}, tribe, 453 

Hims (Hors), 224, 463 

Elimyar, tribe, 8, 9, 36, 208, 212, 233, 
493, 551 

Hirah, al-, 7, 98, 09, 164, 209, 218, 225, 
603 

Hirmäz, tribe, 106 

Hishamiyah, al 437 

Dien, tribe, 264 

History, historians, 192-228 

Hit, $52 

Horses, horsemanship, 737-38 

House of Gold, 829 

Hudhayl, tribe, 173, 204, 216, 231, 263, 
386, 550 

Humdin (Khumdàn), 840 

Ilurmuzán, al-, 224 











‘Tbidi (Ibadiytin) al-, 209, 693 ` 
Ibadiyah, al-, 453, 466 
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Iblis (al-Shaytan, the devil), 23, 778 

‘Idad, al- (at-"Iddah), 485, 529 

Idols Sabian, 755; Indian, 827-36; 
Chi , 838-39 

“Gt, tribe, 97, 232 

Tjma', al-, 397, 432 

Dubai, al-, 395 

ikhmim, 865 

THs (HB), al-, 485, 518, 529 

Tliya', see Jerusalem 

Imamalt, al, (māmate), 404, 414, 417, 
419. 425, 492, $70 

bniimiyab, ale, 436-42, 483, 487, 489, 
491, 543 

Tmru' al-Qays, tribe, 231 

Incantations, see Talismans and Magic 

hidia, Indians, 35, 39, 202, 225, 260, 
574-76, 589-90, 644745, 658, 665, 674, 
715, 726, 736, 776, 799, 826-36, 868 

Indian sect: 

Initiation ( n), 769-72 

Instruments, 672 

"Iráq, al~, 499, $74, $75 

Irjä’, al-, 388, 397, 433, 447, 500 

Isagoge, of Porphyry, 588, 632-33 

Isbahan, 24, 178, 188, 271, 305, 469, sot, 
531, $77, $78, 666, 817 

Ishtar (Astarte), 766 

Isma'iliyah, al-, xvi, xviii, 462-773; 
succession of the imãs, 465, n. 61; 
stages of induction, 471 

Israel, Israelites, 207-208 

Istakhr (Persepolis), 225, 574 

Istán, African tribe, 35 

Tstiqbál, al-, of heavenly bodies, 760 

Tstiá'ah, al-, 389, 391, 396, 406, 413, 422, 
438, 439, 448, 453, 622 

F'rizil, al, 381, 393, 406, 415, 418, 429, 
$70 














lyad, tribe, 7, 204, 206, 207, ALL, 217, 


233, 410 


Jabal, 177, 268, 305, 326, 498, 866 
Jabal Sabalàn, 819 

Jabbul, 93 A 
Jacobites, 46, 612, 631, 814. 

Jadis, tribe, 8, 208, 219 

Ja'faxiyah, al~, 492 


Jahmiyah, al-, 395, 397, 417, $09, $53 
alüla', 224 

Jama‘ah, al~, 215, 426, 449 

amah, 231, 249 

Jamájim, Dayr al, 202 

anb, tribe, 21T 

anbün (Janfü), 819 

Janjayün, al-, 808 

Jarjän, 305 

Jarm, tribe, 123 

arüdiyah, al-, 443 

Jayy, 577 

Jazirah, al-, 216, 225, 472 

Jazirat ibn “Umirah, 133 

Jerasalem (Tliyà*), 224 

Jew, Jews, Jewish, 27, 43, 44. 48, 115, 
290, 357, 388, 406, 415, 419, 426, 652, 
655, 659, 812, 813 

Jibal, al-, 474 

Jinn, 209, 291, 539, 728-29, 736-57, 760, 
823 

Jisr, al-, 224 

udhám, tribe, 126, 211, 233 

juggling, 732 

'uhaynah, tribe, 212 

khi, 773, 808 

Jemanah, 125 

Jumah, see Jamah 

jun-bukt, 828 

Junbuli’, 863 

Jundi Sübür (Shüpüz), 224, $80, 697-99, 
794 

jupiter, $73, 755-67 

Jurham, tribe, 9, 194, 207 
Jurisprudence, see Law 

Jurists, see Law 

Jurjan, 225, 241 

Jür (Jaws) Jur'àn, 836 

Jushant, tribe, 448 











Ka'bah, 9, x10, 117, $10, $39 

Kabul, 225, 385, 499, $28 

Kailisa (Kaylisa) mountain, 836 

Rala (Kali), 832 

Kalam, see Theology 

Kalamiin, 7 

Kalb, tribe, 206, 217, 222, 223, 464, 520 
Kaldiniyün, al-, 745 
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Kalilah wa-Dimnah, 260, 263, 276, 359, 
15-16, 718 

Kalwadhi, 464. 

Kankiyitrah, see Ganges pilgrims 

Karaj, al-, 469 

Karkh, al-, 301, 424, 437, 513 

Karkh Juddan, 569 

Karman, 225, 259 

Karnabi, 155 

Kasdani, 731, 863 

Kashgar, 841 

Kashtiyün, al-, 810 

Kaysániyah, al^, 823 

Khilidiyah, al-, 373 

al- (the army), 258, 276, 482 

see Canton 

Khardj, al- (land tax), 120, 218, 282, 285, 
286, 297-99, 306, 397, 407, $06, 509, 

$30 

Khäriji, see Khawärij 

Khatli'am, tribe, 212 

Khattábiyah, al-, 462 

Khawirij, al, 115, 197, 223, 290, 380, 
391, 452-$4, 462, 466, 570, 627 

Khawlin, tribe, 211 

Khawliniyun, al, 812 

Khayzurdu, al-, 214, 500 

Khazar, 36, 37 

Khazraj, tribe, 118, 212, 215, 233, 243 

Khindif, 204 

Khizánat al-Hikmah (royal library), 262 

Khmer, 831 

Khoja, 462 

Khurisin, Kharásáni, 24, 40, 89, 94, 106, 
162, 216-18, 332, 419, 435. 467, 474 
483, 504, 709, 776, 792, 802, 803, 806, 
822-24, 840 

Khurram-abadh, 824 

Khurram-diniyah, 824. 

Khurramiyah, al-, 809, 817-22 

Khuzi'ah, tribe, 212, 233, 358 

Khüzaymah, tribe, 206, 231 

Khüzistán, 159 

Khwirizm, 114, 256, 537, 652 

Kilab, tribe, 230 

Kitniya’, al~, see Alchemy 

Kinünah, tribe, 196, 204, 207, 210, 230, 
234, 349 
















Kindab, tribe, 205, 207, 211, 233 

King Servers, 835 

Kings of the Tribes (Provinces), 574, 
608, 681, 718 

Kirmáti, 268 

Kitab, al-, see Book 

Korea, see Sil, al- 

Kuda‘, tribe, 246 

Küfal, al, 10, 68, 81, x41-69, 170-91, 
854 

Küfah Gate, x28, 179, 228 

Küh, al-, 669 

Kullábiyah, al 449 

Kunnásh, al~, see Paudectae 

Kurds, 225 


Lahab, tribe, 212 

Lakhm, tribe, 231, 233 

Land tax, see Kharaj 

Langobardi, 30 

Language, Arabic, 6-9; Persian, 22-27 

Law, code of Malik, 493-498; Abū 
Hanifah, 499—514; al-Shafi'l, $15-27; 
Dà'üd ibn ‘Ali, 528-34; Abmad ibn 
Hanbal, 53 i Shah, 535-44; 
al-Tabari, 563-68; upholders of al- 
Hadith, $4$-62; al-Shurit, 569-70 

Layth, tribe, 90, 92, 449 

Leap (al-tafrah), 389, 393 

Lexicographers, 94-96 

Library of Polemacanus at Ephesus, 586 

Llaks, 38 

Lian, 36 

Logic, 616-17 

Liiqin, 830-31 

Lydda, 718 








Ma‘add, tribe, 7, 205, 207, 213, 229 

Ma‘afix, tribe, 211 

Matti, 395 

Ma‘ani al-Qui'án, see Quran, meaning 

Mabsüt, al-, 496, 517, $19, 520, 564 

Macedonia, 574, 815 

Mada'in, al~, 24, 94, 216, 224, $48, 773, 
792, 818 

Madhij, tribe, 211 

Madinah, al-, 10, 68, 81, 215-19, 227, 
239, 242, 247, 383-84, 494, 543, BSS 
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Maghrib, al- (North Africa), 384, 465, 
SES 

Magi, Magian, 32, 326, 357, 388, 305, 
415, 419, 429, 469, 776, 817, 822 

Magic, Magicians, 725-33, 758-65 

Mahikalayah, al-, 832-33 

Mahin, 807 

Mahaniyah, al~, 807 

Mahdi River, $32 

Mahdiyah, al-, 466 

Mäh Nahiwand, 24 

Mahrah, tribe, 212 

Majüs, see Magi 

Majiisiyah, al-, 469 

Makhlüq, al- (Created), see Qur'an 

Makhziim, tribe, 201, 231, 263, 349, 383, 
401, 405 

Makkah, 10, 68, 147, X57, 21518, 240, 
245, 250, 666 

Makrin, 225, 830 

Ma'müniyah, al-, 281 

Manábid, Battle, 236 

Marádhir, 224 

Manichaean, 299, 622, 813, 8rs; the 
founder, 773-76, 794; cosmology, 
777-83, 786-88; creation of man, 
783-86; Elect and Hearers, 788; 
ordinances, 789-91; future life, 795- 
97; successors and. sects, 791-94, 8o1- 
803; chiefs, 804-805; books and 
epistles, 797-801; script, 32, 37 

Mánkir, 827 

Mansiiriyah, al-, 384, 417 

Manzilah, al-, bayn alemanzilatayn, 384, 
417, 422 

Magbarat Bab al-Dayr, 524 

Mir, al-, al-A"là wa-al-Mar al-Asfal, 794 

Marcionite, 22, 806-807, 815 

Ma'rib, tribe, 231 

Mariyiin, al-, 812 

Marj Ráhit, 20r 

Marj al-Suffar, 224 

Mar Miri, 630 

Maronites, 814, 816 

Martin, 385 

Mars, 573, 643, 755-67, 861 

Marw (Merv), 256, 301, 474, 622 

Marwah, at Makkah, 486 


Marwin, Marw, 30x 

Marw al-Rüdh (Rz), 112, 420 

Masabadhan, 225 

Masjid al-Sür, 9 

Massigah, al-, 199 

Masturbation, 335 

Mathematics, 634 

Mawsil, al~, xvii, xviii, 46, 74, 187, 306, 
352, 374-15» 472, 473, SÓS, $76, 587, 
601, 635, 667, 866 

Maymiiniyah, al-, 462 

Maysan, 91, 799 

Mazdakiyah, al-, 817, 82x 

Mazin, region, 112; tribe, 118, 124 

Mechanics, 642 

Medicine, 620-21, 673-711 

Melchite, 46, 814 

Mercury (deity), 573, 753-67, 845, 861; 
(quicksilver), 848, 856 

Meroe (Muräwah), African tribe, 35 

Messiah, 579, 682, 807 

Metaphysics, see Theology 

Midian, tribe, 7 

Mibnah, al-, 412 

Mihrijangadhaq, 225 

Mikhail, Dayr, 866 

Miletus, 586 

Mimadh (Maymadh), 818 

Mirbad, al, 404 

Mishna, 43 

Misr, see Egypt and al-Fustát 

Moon, deity, 753-67; moon as silver, 
856, 861, 868 

Moon worshipers, 834 

Morals, 739-42 

Mt. Abi, 836 

Mu‘allagat, al-, 137, 180 

Mufallag Mosque, $05 

Mubayyadah, al-, 109 

Mudar, tribe, 8, 142, 210, 221, 222, 235, 
245; region, 751 

Mufaddaltyát, al-, 151, 166 

Mughiriyah, al-, 384, 417 

Mnghtasilah, al, 774, 811-12. 

Mulüjirün, al-, 810 

Mubakkimah, al-, 417 

Mubammirah, al-, 817 

Mubázib, tribe, 203, 211, 213, 349 
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Mufáshi', tribe, 113 

Mujbirah, al-, 388, 391, 393, 394. 397, 
413-18, 418, 446-51 

Mukhallad, trihe, 9 

Muthidah, al-, Mnlbidün, 388, 393, 304, 
416 

Mültàn, al-, 828, 832-33 

Mulük al-Tawi’if, see Kings of the 
"Tribes 

Munkar, 228, 459 

Münqar (Minqar), tribe, 202 

Murád, tribe, 212, 233, 519 

Murjiah, al-, 257, 357, 380, 393, 416, 
417, 429, 452, 508 

Marrah, tribe, 211, 232 

Musalla, al-, 162 

Mushabbihah, al, 171, 397, 404, 413, 
416, 428, 429 

Music, 618, 628, 643, 644, 672 

Muslimiyah (Abii Muslimiyah) al~, 822— 

24. 

Musliyah, tribe, 21x 

Musnad, al-, 9, $53, 554, 555-59. 561 

Mutakallim ` (Mutakallimün) al, see 
"Theology 

Muttazilah, al~, xvi, 300, 380-454, $10, 
705 

Muwattà', al-, 494-96 

Muzaynah, tribe, 210, 231, 349, 321 


Nabataeans (al-Nabt), 22, 410, $90, 731, 
BEI, 863 

Nabitah, al-, 446-51 

Nadim, al- (court companion), xiv, 1, 
312, 409 

Nadr, tribe, 8 

Nafis, tribe, 8 

Nahawand, 224. 

Nahd, tribe, 212, 233 

Nahrawan, 201, 223, 808 

Nahr Tira, 224 

Nahshal, tribe, 349 

Nahw, see Grammar 

Naim, al~, 413 

Najadát, al-, 417 

Nüjiyah, tribe, 201, 223, 453-54 

Najjarin, 488 

Najran, 836 


Najrani monk, 836-39 

Nakha', tribe, 233 

Nakir, 228 

Namir, tribe, 212, 242, 234 

Nard, al-, 304, 408 

Nasah (INasi'ah) at, 398 

Nashshish, 210 

Nasibin, 427, 866 

Nasikh, al-, wa-al-mansiikh, see Abrogat- 
ing 

Nast, tribe, 211, 239 

Nativity, nativities, 622, 640—59 

Nawfal, tribe, 213, 326 

Naysabiir, 339, 425, 488, $89, 667 

Negro races, 3$ 

Nestorian, Nestorians, 209, BIJ, 814. 
836-37 

New. Testament, 45 

Nibawand, see Nahawand 

Nikkári, al-, 466 

Nil, al^, 14x 

Nisábür, see Naysábür 

Nigibin, see Nasibin 

Nizar, 208 

North, 746, 757-64 

Nubia, 34, 36, 225 

Nukhaylals, al^, 224 

Numayr, tribe, 232, 246, 247, 349, 396 


Obscure (gharih) in the Qur’in, see 
Qur'ün 

Old Testament, books of, 44, 4$ 

Oratory, orators, 273 

Oxus River, 776, 801, 812 


Palmyra, 218, 462 

Pandect (pandectae), 606, 697, 700, 711 

Paper, 39, 58-60 

Parchment, 40 

Parthian, Parthians, 575, 775 

Penmanship, see calligraphy 

Pens, excellence, 18, 19; sharpening, 38 

Perfrime, 742 

Peripatctics, 5906 

Persia, Persians, 259, 263, 575-82, $89. 
674. 713-17, 736, 739 

Personal opinion {altay}, 395, 397, 409, 
499, 502-504, SII 
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Philology, see Language 

Philosopher’s Stone, 843, 851, 859, 863 
Philosophy, philosophers, 571-633 
Physiognomy, 736- 

Pigeons, 342, 376, 748-49 

Pleiades, 767 

Poetry, poets, 243, 307, 343-76 
Poisons, 743 

Preacher, see Oratory 

Pyramids, 579, 844-47 


Qada’, al-, 447, 450 

Qadar, al-, 447, 450 

Qadariyah, al-, 383, 385, 388, 445, 4535 
500 

Qādim, tribe, 211 

Qàdisiyah, al~, 224 

Qàhirah, al- (Cairo), 467 

Qabtàn, tribe, 129, 229 

Qala‘ah, al-, 224 

Qala'at Surraq, 225 

Qamar, al-, see Moon 

Qandahàr, 830 

Qànsü (Kan-chon), 840 

Qaramatah, al-, 463-64, 513 

Qarasat, 7 

Qaris, 342 

Qariyat (Qaryat) al-Augar, 58 

Qaryat al-‘Abda ('Abd Allah), 225 

Qäsimiyah, 482 

Qasr ibn Hubayrah, 334 

Qasr al-Jass, 661 

Quse Waddsb, 425 

Qass Bahram, 464 

Qatif, 464 

Qayn, tribe, 231, 233, 349 

Qays, tribe, 116, 204, 207, 210, 232 

Qaytarin (Sabian group), 753 

Qazwin, 820 

Qiblah, al-, 484, 529, $41, 661 

Qimàr, 830-31 

Qinnasrin, 265 

Qirriyah, tribe, 376 

Qissat al-Ghazal, 206 

Qiyän, see Slave girls 

Qiyis, al- (analogy), 440, 513, $23, 533. 
S45 

Qubrus (Cyprus), 224 





Quda‘ah, ttibe, 207, 212, 233 

Quft (QD, see Coptos 

Quhunduz, al-, $77 

Qumm (Qüm), 216, 480-81, $41 

Qunna, 773 

Qur'ün, al-, authorized version, 47i 
order of revelation, 49-53; manu- 
script of ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas'üd, 53-58; 
of Ubayy ibn Ka'b, 58-61; of AR, 
62; collectors, 62; readers, 63-74, 78, 
84, 139; commentary, 75-76; mean- 
ing, 76, 396; technicalities, 78-83; 
obscure terms, 77; expressons, 78; 
al-makhlig (created), 389, 393, 397, 
401, 408, 412-21, 429-30. 

Quraysh, tribe, 9, 48, 124, 205, 207-13, 
22Y-22, 243, 245 

Qussin, 863 





Rabadhah, al-, 223 

Rabd, al-, £7 al-Qat'ah, 476 

Rabi'ah, tribe, 204, 206, 207, 211, 217, 
221, 222, 232, 234, 235, 349, $41 

Riafidah, al- (al-Rawifid), 99, 357, 397, 
405, 414, 417, 453, 482, 489 

Raha’, tribe, 211 

Rahit, 116 

Rajamarityaly, see King servers 

Rajaz, 102, 108, 254, 356, 358, 359 

Rmbhurmtuz, 225 

Raqqah, al-, 306, $04, 661 

Ra's, al-, 751, 753-54. 

Ra’s al-^Ayn, 201, 238 

Ra's Qarmat, 464 

Rawiafid, al~, see Rafidah 

Rawandiyah, al-, 238, 504-505 

Ra'y, al~, see Personal opinion 

Rayy, al-, 24, 106, 144, 216, 225, 267, 

336, 464, 468, 472, 474, $64, 701, 823 








- Reading, readers, see Qur’in 


Revolutions (transfers of years), 640-57 

Rhinoceros, 838 

River of Sand, 841 

Rome, Roman, 579,636; see also Byzan~ 
tine 

Round City at Baghdad, 167 

Ramagin, 808 
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Rusifah, al-, 84, 162; 214 

Russia, 37 

R.ustáq, al-, 469, 803 

Rustaq Jayy, $77 

Riistuqbadh (Ristagubadh), x27, 202, 
224 

Raiwa, 822 


34, 7, 845 

Sabah al-Bára'ib (Mughtasilah), 81 

Sibir Abi Nüb, 463 

üt Rümi, sos 

Sábians (Sabah, Sibiyiin), 628, 647, 661, 
748-72; headmen, 759-64, 768-69; 
initiation, 760-72; al-[brahimiyah, 41, 
756; fasts, 747; feasts, 748, 755-67; 

T$, 747; deities, 755-67; sacri- 

747-48 

















Sa'd, tribe, 97, 100, 177, 211, 231, 232, 
236 

Sa'dah, 482 

Sadüs, tribe, 232, 383, 384 

Safá'inah, al-, see Buffoons 

Sahabah, al-, 260 

Sahib, al~, 555, 556, $61 

Salim, tribe, 213, 231 

Sahrataj, 224. 

Sakasik, tribe, 211, 233 

Sakün, tribe, 211 

Salamin, tribe, 212 

Salamiyah, 462-63, 465 

Salamsin, 753 

Samah, tribe, 231 

Samaniyah, al~, see Shamaniyah 

Samarqand, 32, 178, 411, 482, 802, 803, 
Bos 

Samarra, 72, 124, 138, 152, 247, 313, 386, 
439, 449, 469 

Samurah, tribe, 220 

Samurah ibn Jundab, tribe, 220, 649 

Sana‘a’, 9, 194 

Sanbil, 224 

Sang, al-, 830-31 

Sanskrit, 833-35 

Sagálibah, 674 

Sagifah, 215 


Sarah (Saráb, Sariw), 819 

Sarcophagus, 847 

Sárwayh, $77, 579 

Sasanian (Sasi sinid)}, 469, 713 

Saturn, 622, 753-67, 86r. 

Sawád, al-, 24, 117, 126, 217, 272, 286, 
295, 296, $73, SBE 

Sawàád al-Küfah, 463-64 

Saxons (and Langobardi), 30 

Saymarah, al-, 427 

Saymürus (semeion), 22 

Scripts (writing), Arabic origins, 6; 
Himyarite, 9; Arabic forms, ro-16; 
Qur'áünic, 10; jac, 22; Persian, 22- 
27; Hebrew, 27; Greek, 28; Lango- 
bardi, 40; Saxon, 30; Chinese, 31; 
Manichacan and Marcion, 32; Sughd, 
33; Sind, 34; Negro, 35; ‘Turkish, 
36; Russian, 37; Frank, 38; Armens 
jan, 38; magic and alchemy, 864 

Scriptures, 42-62 

Secretary (al-kàtib), secretaries, 25773, 
407 

Seven Readers, sce Our äm 

Seven heavenly bodies, 755 

Seven Honses of Wisdom, 573, 845 

Sex, 719-23 

Shackled, 835 

Shádhküh, 669 

Shahrak, 255 

Shahrazür, s69 

Shim, al-, 69, 216, 218, 224, 225, 27$ 

Shamaniyah (Shamanites), 801, 824, 839, 
842 

Shams, ab- (Helios), see Sun 

Shaybin, tribe, 150, 209, 232, 349, 437. 
504, 537, 659 

Shi'ah, Shi'i (Shiite), xvi, xvii, 195, 306, 
334, 363, 404, 436-45, 467, 474, 479 
92. 535-44, $57 

Shiltyiin, al-, 

Shimshat. 339 

Shirdz, 341 

Shirwan, 38 

Shitranj. al-, see Chess 

Shurat (Shurah), 09, 193, 247, 563, 569- 
570 

Shu'übiyah, al-, 230, 245, 262, 299, 469 
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Sibün (Si-fon), 839 

Sicily, 590, so4 

Sidrah al-Muntahi, 459 

Siffin, Battle of, 117, 201, 202, 218, 241, 
553 

fin, 24, 225, $69, 581, 829 

Sikbij, al-, 319, 322, 742 

Sikkat al- -Khiragi (Kharaqi), 855 

Sikkat S. 








à, al- (Silla, Korea), 840 

d, al~, 34. 576 

Singer, singers interested in poetry, 307- 
742, 408, 628 

Sinn, al-, 569 

Sirāf, 130, 136, 451 

Sirat, ab, 459 

Siva, 832 

Slave girls, 309, 317, 324, 405 

Sophists, 488, 617, 622, 629 

Sorcery, Magic 

Sources (usül al-figr), 4x5, 519, 536 

Spherics, 617 

Stageira (Stagira), 594, s96, 507 

Stories, 712-24, 734-42; "Thousand 
Tales, 713, 715; kings, 718; love and 
passion, 779-24 

Suda’, tribe, 2xx 

SHE, al- (Süfi), 417, 455-61, 474; 
names of famous Süfis, 455 

Sughd (Soghdiana), 33, 196, 803 

Sulaym, tribe, 211, a12, 232, 322, 395, 
$51 

Sulayiiüniyah (paper), 40, 351 

ee "8 

Sulla, 37 

See 755-36 

Sun, object of worship, 755-67; in 
alchemy, 856, 861, 868 

Sun worshipers, 833 

Sundials, 619, 654, 655, 660, 663, 664. 

Sung, 836-37 

Sunnah, al^ 215, 495 

Sunnayg, 210 

Soo al-Ahwiz, 425 

Siig al-'Atzsh, 70, 432 

Süq al-Ghazl, 383 

Siig al-Silah, 134 























Siig al- Warr: 

Sürabün, al- 12] 

Surra Man Raa 4, see Samarra 

Surraq, 225 

Süs, al~- (Susa, Shushan), 224, 476, 477 

Syria, Syrian, 22, 79, 8t, 201, 202, 215, 
257, 239, 462, $64, $75, 629, 726 

Syriac, 22, 24. 36, 38, $90, 599-606, 
611, 632, 633, 640, 648, 797 









"Tabaristin, 225, 253, 464, 468, 481, 482, 
669 

‘Tabikhah, tribe, 204, 207, 231 

‘Tabriz, 819 

ghlib, tribe, 230, 232, 234. 

a, 512 

iyah, al, 94 

f, A 216, soo 

üjühah (T'ai-yaan, Tajah), 837 

Takht, al-, 665, 670 

Takrit, 434 

Tälaqān, al-, 464, 474 

Talisman, talismans, 726-27, 732-31, 
743, 754, 861, 864. bk 

‘Yall “Ukbara, 569, s70 

Tamin, tribe, 204, 206, 207, 217, 231, 
385, 483, 549, 581 

‘Tammiiz, 758, 766 

Tanbur (Tanbür), 319, 332, 336, 342, 
358 

Taq al-Harráni, 329 

I-Zibl, 310 

al Akki, soo 

avsus (Tarsis), 156, 313 

Tar’ ‘Üz, 753 

Táshqand, 803 

Tasm, tribe, 8, 115, 208, 219 

"Tawa'if, al~, sce Kings of the Tribes 

"Tawallud, al-, 391, 393 

Taym, tribe, 204, 210, 213, 231, 232, 493, 
501 

Tayma', tribe, 8 

Taym Allāh, tribe, 499, $41 

Tayy (Tayyi?), tribe, 211, 217, 233, 349, 
377 

Tayyán 97 

"Tha'alabah, tribe, x51 

"Tha'alibah, al-, 452 
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Thamüd, tribe, 207, 476 
Thaqif, tribe, 211, 222, 232, 300 
Thawr, tribe, 210, 545 
Theology, theologians, 379-492 
Thoth, 845, 848 

Thu‘al, tribe, 217 

Thumilah, tribe, 128 

‘Tibet, Tibetans, 37, 836, 840-42 






Tihīma mah; Ho 

"Fonkin, 837 

"Torah, al-, 42-45 

"Translation, translators, Greek and Latin, 
$86-89; Persian and Indian, 589 

"'Transoxiana, 32, 801, $02, 823-24. 

"Tribes, their faults and virtues, 231-34 

Tubs tree, 450 

Tüdib, 311 

"Tughnzghuz, 802, 840, 842 

'Tunbur (Tunbür), see Tanbur 

Tunis, 466 

"Tünkath, 33, 803 

"Ter, al- (Mt. Sinai), 488 

"Turks, 33, 36, 37, 726, 739, 802, 823, 840 

TTürüniyah, al-, 37 

"Fustar (Shuster), 23, 224 

"Tz, al-, 39, 576-78, 847 






Uballah, al-, 225 

Udad, tribe, 212 

"Udhrah, tribe, 212 

Ujurr, al- (Cupola of), 764 

“URI (Ukal), tribe, 102, 270, 231 

"Ulays, tribe, 464 

"Umin, 133, 136, 237, 569 

Umayyah, Banü, 39, 108, 196, 197, 218, 
264, 308, 502, 823 

"Umràn, 282 

“‘Ugayl, tribe, 383, 384, 385 

Usayd iba Abi al-‘Ìs, clan, $47 

Usül, al-, see Sources 

"Uthmániyah, al-, 404-405 





Venus, 755-67, 86x 
Veterinary (surgery), 738-39 
Vision of al-Ma'mürt, 583 


Wa'amlakmá, 811 


Wa'id, al, 391, 392, 393, 396, 413, 416, 
423 

Wagifah, al-, 417 

Wagiisak, 3 24 

Warfare, 737-38 

Warráq, Warráqün, xiv, 1, 94, 97. 126, 
255, 304, 320, 402, 407, 425, 631, 723, 
855 

WWisit, 236, 319, 377, 491, $04, 551, 657 

Water clock, see Clepsydra 

NVayl, tribe, 116 

Women, poetesses and scholars, 103, 
361-62 








Yabrin, x43 

Yamámah, 47, x16, 216, 225, 507 

Yaman, al- (Yemen), 116, 123, 128, 207, 
208, 216, 218, 221, 222, 233, 23$, 462, 
464, 466, 468, 521, 546, 674. 

Yarbüf, tribe, 231, 349 

Yarmük, al-, 224 

Yashkur, tribe, 118. 195, 232, 349 

Vifran, Berber tribe, 466 


Zabrukh, al-, 757, 764 

Zabulistin, 225 

Zabiic, al- (Psalms), 43 

Zaghawah, Negro tribe, 35 

Zahiriyah, al 179 

Zahr, Battle of, 236 

Zamm, 256 

Zamzam Well, 202, 241 

Zanddigah, al- (al-zandiq), 264, 357, 415. 
416, 422, 437, 468, 739, 802-804 

Zanata, Berber tribe, 466 

Zanj, al-, 130, 133. 279, 329 

Zanján, 820 

Zawzan, 38 

Zayd, tribe, 210 

Zaydiyah, al-, xvii, 380, 404, 40$, 443^ 
445, 48182. 

Zaytün, 839 

Zij al-Shabriyár, 578, $89 

Ziyüdiyün, al-, 391 

Zoroastrians, 299, 802 

Zubayd, tri 

Zuhrah, tribe, 

Zum-bukt, 823 ` 










